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Helmholtz funds will help make oilsands cleaner 


Brian Murphy 


he University of Alberta’s 

efforts help make the 

oilsands a cleaner, more 
sustainable energy resource got a 
$25 million shot in the arm Dec. 2 
from the Alberta government. 

The U of A, in partnership with 
the Helmholtz Association of Ger- 
man Research Centres, is on a five- 
year mission to drive technological 
innovations towards cleaner energy 
production. The provincial grant 
money is the first major cash injec- 
tion for the Helmholtz Alberta 
Initiative, which was formalized in 
September. 

Indira Samarasekera, U of A 
president, says the university’s 
researchers will put the money to 
good use. “We must focus on the 
here and now, on finding the en- 
ergy solutions that will be needed 
for the next generation, which is 
why the Alberta Helmholtz Initia- 
tive is so important.” 

The key technological and en- 
vironmental issues facing oilsands 
development are also concerns for 
coal operations in both Alberta and 


Germany. Technology fixes will be 
shared by both countries, which Al- 
berta Premier Ed Stelmach says is a 
positive sign of the way the univer- 
sity and the Helmholtz Association 
plan to work in concert towards 
environmental sustainability. 

“T am encouraged that leading 
scientists at both the U of A and 
Helmholtz Association share the 
belief that we can achieve a more 
sustainable global energy future 
by working on these challenges 
together,’ he said. 

Samarasekera added that the 
province’s commitment to the 
U of A and a sustainable energy 
future is welcomed. “The Alberta 
government's ecolrust grant is such 
a critical and welcomed part of the 
search for real solutions.” 

Alberta’s granting funds come 
from Ottawa's ecolrust program, 
established in 2007. The federal 
government has distributed $1.5 
billion to the provinces for self- 
directed spending on clean air and 
climate change programs. 

The U of A is well acquainted 
with the initiative’s focus on the 
oilsands, which includes cleaner 


alternatives to tailings management 
and developing more efficient meth- 
ods of reclamation. The university's 
expertise, withsan annual budget of 
more than $1.4 billion and attract- 
ing more than $498 million in exter- 


nal research funding, will be shared 


with the 16 research centres that fall 
under the umbrella of the Helm- 
holtz Association. It is Germany's 
largest scientific organization with 
an annual budget of $2.8 billion 
euros (C$4.4 billion). Wi 


Visiting dignitaries are introduced to some of the research being done by the U of A’s 
Reservoir Geomechanics Research Group by visiting researcher Guillaume Dufay. 


School of 


Public Health 


on path to 
accreditation 


Michael Brown 


he University of Al- 
berta’s School of Public 
Health has jumped 
the first hurdle in becoming 
Canada’s first accredited public- 
health school. 

The Council on Education 
for Public Health, the interna- 
tionally recognized accrediting 
body for schools and programs 
in public health, has formally 
approved the U of A’s request to 
begin the accreditation process 
for its school. 

“I would suggest that suc- 
cessful accreditation of the 
School of Public Health will 
be a distinctive mark of qual- 
ity that enhances our national 
and international reputation,” 
said the school’s dean, Sylvie 
Stachenko. “As we are the first 
School of Public Health it will 
also be standard-setting in terms 
of quality education in the field 
of public health in Canada. 

“This should attract pro- 
spective students to our school 
who are seeking high standards 
for public-health educational 
programs.” 

Colin Soskolne, accreditation 
co-ordinator and a professor at 
the school, says the next move is 
to embark on a self-study, a two- 
year process that is concluded 
by an on-site visit from a team 
of peer reviewers. Soskolne said 
that, at that time, the School of 
Public Health’s infrastructure 
would be held up against the 
CEPH’s rigourous guidelines, 
which includes everything from 
how courses are taught and how 
students are evaluated to how 
the school is monitored going 
forward. 

“To conform to the mini- 
mum standards of accreditation, 
we would thereby be competitive 
with other accredited schools 
and attract the best students and 
the best faculty,’ he said. 

Public health at the U of A 


continued on page 2 
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Research shows pollution increase a direct result of oilsands 


Brian Murphy 


fter an exhaustive study 

of air and water pollu- 

tion along the Athabasca 
River from Fort McMurray to Lake 
Athabasca, researchers say pollu- 
tion levels have increased as a direct 
result of nearby oilsands operations. 

University of Alberta biological 
sciences professor David Schindler 
was part of the team that conducted 
a long-term air and water study 
and found high levels of polycyclic 
aromatic compounds, a group of 
organic contaminants containing 
several known carcinogens, cancer- 
causing agents, mutagens, which can 
change the genetic composition of a 
material, and teratogens, chemicals 
that can disrupt the development of 
an embryo or fetus. 

“We found PACs in parts per 
trillion, which are toxic [at those 
levels],” said Schindler. “We found 
concentrations that can cause death, 
mutations and deformities in fish 
embryos.” 

The highest levels of PACs were 
found within 50 kilometres of two 
major oilsands upgraders. 

Schindler and the others report 


that levels have reached a point 
where the airborne particulates left 
oil slicks on top of melted snow. 

The research was carried out in 
the winter and summer of 2008 at 
60 locations along the Athabasca 
River and its tributaries. 

“We sampled every tributary to 
the Athabasca that had develop- 
ment on it,’ said Schindler. Air 
quality was measured by taking 
samples of snow. “We actually had 
people leaning out of helicopters 
taking samples from the snow cover- 
ing the ice on the river.” 

The snow was melted down and 
gave researchers a look at a four- 
month record of air quality in the 
area. For the water samples, the 
researchers borrowed some technol- 
ogy from a government team that 
spent 20 years analyzing water 
quality in Alaska in the wake of the 
Exxon Valdez oil spill. 

Schindler describes current gov- 
ernment monitoring of the Athabas- 
ca’s water and air quality as under- 
whelming. “Environment Canada 
has cut back and back to where they 
sample from one site downstream 
from the oilsands,” said Schindler. 

Schindler is hoping that govern- 


AU of A research team says pollution levels have increased along the Athabasca River 
and its tributaries as a direct result of nearby oilsands operations. 


ment and industry will follow up this 
research with testing of their own. 
“We're alerting people to PAC 
levels and now something has to be 
done.” 
The research was published Dec. 
7 in Proceedings of the National 


U of A expands northern partnerships 


Michel Proulx 


he University of Alberta 

is taking another step in 

re-affirming its commit- 
ment to the North by partnering 
with Yukon College and offering 
the bachelor of science in environ- 
mental and conservation sciences 
to northern residents beginning in 
January 2010. 

“This is a very exciting initiative 
for the University of Alberta as it 
further cements our relationship 
with the North and our com- 
mitment to be the pre-eminent 
university in northern research and 
studies in Canada,” said Carl Am- 
rhein, provost and vice-president 
(academic). 

“By engaging with northern 
communities in 
mutually beneficial 
partnerships like this 
one, we're providing 
tremendous opportu- 
nities for students and 
faculty at both institu- 
tions,’ he added. 

“Science-based 
training is key to the 
North,” said Karen 
Barnes, vice-president 
of education and 
training for Yu- 
kon College. “This 
bachelor of science offering is a very 
important step and opens the door 
to future program growth in this 
ales. 

The degree is being offered in 
what is commonly referred to as a 
“2+2” program, where students do 
the first two years of the program 
at another institution—in this case, 
Yukon College—and the last two 
years while enrolled at the U of A. 

“We see this agreement as a natu- 
ral extension of what our faculty 
has been doing since its creation 
in 1915,” said John Kennelly, dean 
of the Faculty of Agricultural, Life 
& Environmental Sciences, which 


Ellen Bielawski, dean of the 
Faculty of Native Studies 


hosts the environmental and con- 
versation sciences program. 

Kennelly explained that his 
faculty has always seen its mandate 
as being province-wide, given the 
fact many of its programs, like the 
environmental and conversation sci- 
ences program, are unique. “We've 
always felt the responsibility to en- 
sure we reach all Albertans. While 
this program is outside Alberta, it 
fits well with that philosophy,’ he 
said. 

The program also involves anoth- 
er important partnership. 

“Yukon College wanted a BSc 
with substantial First Nations 
content,’ said Ellen Bielawski, dean 
of the Faculty of Native Studies. 
“Our two faculties already jointly 
graduate students from such a pro- 
gram, so answering 
this need is a good 
partnership for 
all.” The northern 
curriculum will 
include third- and 
fourth-year courses 
from the Faculty of 
Native Studies. 

Kennelly and 
| Bielawski pointed 
out that some in- 
novative approaches 
were needed to 
offer the program 
so far away from Edmonton. They 
noted in particular the fact the 
university hired a faculty member, 
Fiona Schmiegelow, who is located 
in Whitehorse, to co-ordinate the 
program and deliver some of the 
courses. The university will also be 
recruiting expertise available at Yu- 
kon College and local government 
agencies to help deliver parts of the 
program. 

Schmiegelow added they will be 
using alternative methods of delivery, 
including having UofA professors 
visit Yukon College and deliver 
full-term courses in a condensed 
format, rather than the usual method 


of combining lectures and labs three 
hours every week for a semester. 

“This program will fill a need to 
build capacity in northern studies 
and research,” she said. “As it grows, 
we'll also be looking at finding ways 
to reach out to more people across 
the North using video conferenc- 
ing and other distance-learning 


Academy of Science. Erin Kelly is a 
post-doctoral fellow in the U of A 
Department of Biological Sciences 
and was the lead researcher on the 
paper. Other U of A contributors 
are Mingsheng Ma, Alvin Kwan and 
Barbra Fortin. Mi 


technologies.” 

Kennelly added the faculty he 
leads sees this partnership as a first 
step that will give it valuable experi- 
ence to deliver other programs at 
a distance. “In the future, we may 
well do the same thing for other 
programs in other jurisdictions,” 
he said. Mi 


School of Public Health continued from page I 


takes its earliest roots from the 
Division of Health Services 
Administration, which was cre- 
ated on campus in the late 1950s 
within the Faculty of Medicine 
& Dentistry. The division was 
merged with Community Medi- 
cine becoming the Department 
of Public Health Sciences in 
1982. In addition, the Centre for 
Health Promotion Studies began 
operating in the fall of 1996, and 
the Alberta Centre for Injury 
Control & Research was created 
in September of 1998. In 2006, 
all three units were brought 
together under the one School of 
Public Health. When accredited, 
the school will be transformed 
once again. 

“We're basically going 
through a process of reorganiza- 
tion in light of the accreditation 
requirements,’ said Soskolne. “It’s 
a mammoth undertaking; we are 
essentially remaking ourselves 
over the next two years, while, of 
course, continuing with the 300 
students we currently have in the 
system.” 

Soskolne says there is a long 
list of benefits that goes beyond 
attracting quality individuals, 
including promoting a safe soci- 
ety by assuring the education of 
competent public-health profes- 
sionals, and telling prospective 
health-care officials around the 


Sylvie Stachenko, dean of the School of 
Public Health 


world that these U of A graduates 
have been held up to the strictest of 
public-health measures. 

“We have to have structures, we 
have to have mentoring, we have to 
offer courses that comply with mini- 
mum accreditation standards,” said 
Soskolne. “We can have particulari- 
ties and interests and things that 
make it specific to meeting Cana- 
dian needs, but we have to meet 
this core need of training for public 
health. The whole point of ac- 
creditation is we join this family of 
accredited schools that have agreed 
to submit themselves to maintain- 
ing accreditation standards in the 
indefinite future.” Wi 


Canadian consumers need a salt education 


Bev Betkowski 


f you're under the age of 24, 

dietitian Anna Farmer has some 

advice for you: start reading the 
labels on the food you're buying. 

People in that age group are the 
least likely to read labels for sodium 
content, even as 80 per cent of Ca- 
nadians surveyed by Farmer agree 
that their diet is too high in salt. 

“Our findings showed that 
young people likely need to be 
targeted for more education about 
how much sodium to include in 
their diets,’ said Farmer, who is 
jointly appointed between the 
Faculty of Agricultural, Life and 
Environmental Sciences and the 
School of Public Health. 

In research conducted by Farmer 
and her colleague Diana Mager, also 
a nutrition professor, a survey of 890 
Canadians showed that fewer than 15 
per cent of young people read food 
labels, and that 50 per cent of those 


between the ages of 18 and 24 did not 
know whether or not Canadians were 
consuming too much sodium. 

“Young people, like university 
students for instance, may eat out a 
lot or rely on processed foods for a 
quick meal and that would account 
for sodium that goes untracked,’ 
said Farmer, adding that, while 
young people may not feel the need 
to monitor their salt intake, that at- 
titude is worrisome, Farmer said. 

“The prevalence of high blood 
pressure among North Americans 
is increasing, and with it, the risk 
of heart disease. Young people are 
not immune to developing chronic 
conditions later in life. It starts with 
prevention and part of that is limit- 
ing salt intake now.” 

More than one million Cana- 
dians currently have high blood 
pressure caused by excess sodium in 
their diets, Farmer noted. 

Families with children under 
seven years of age were the least 


Mining data to save lives 


Geoff McMaster 


na world awash in information, 

it’s hard to put a price on those 

meaningful connections that 
drive decision making. 

In some cases, finding the needle 
of knowledge in a haystack of data 
can mean the difference between life 
and death. No one knows that better 
than Killam recipient and 
professor in the Depart- 
ment of Computing Sci- 
ence Osmar Zaiane, who 
applies his considerable 
knowledge of data mining 
to problems in health care. 

Data mining, or knowl- 
edge discovery, involves 
sifting through vast stores 
of information—too large 
for human beings to manage without 
computer aid—to find connections 
and patterns that are of practical use. 
A simple example is the feature on 
Amazon.com that provides custom- 
ers with a personalized list of titles 
they might be interested in buying, 
based on previous purchases. 

But while helpful in marketing, 
data mining has far more critical 
applications. One of Zaiane’s cur- 
rent projects with the Cross Cancer 
Institute, for example, is aimed at 
improving the interpretation of 
mammograms. 

“There are thousands and thou- 


Osmar Zaiane 


sands of mammograms that doctors 
have to go through each year,’ he 
says. “They are difficult to analyze, 
and humans make mistakes.” In fact 
the error rate for mammograms is 
estimated at about 15 per cent. 

To reduce that, it’s recom- 
mended that two doctors read 
every mammogram, says Zaiane, 
but with a shortage of radiologists, 
only about 10 per cent of 
mammograms in Alberta 
are randomly selected for 
a second opinion. That’s 
where data mining can 
make a big difference. 

“Why select random- 
ly2” asks Zaiane. “With 
machine-learning tech- 
niques, we build a model 
of what type of cancer 
is in a mammogram. So, based on 
examples radiologists have already 
annotated, we can label a mammo- 
gram as indicating cancer with some 
certainty. There is confidence at- 
tached to the prediction we make.” 

Zaiane says it’s not about replac- 
ing the human expert in making a di- 
agnosis, but rather narrowing down 
the pool selected for second reading 
with intelligent criteria. “When the 
machine can’t make a prediction 
with any degree of certainly, then 
maybe those are the cases that should 
be sent for second reading [by a doc- 
tor]. Rather than selecting randomly, 


RE/MAX Real Estate Centre 


confident in their knowledge; 35 
per cent reported they didn’t know 
that salt use was the major source of 
sodium in the Canadian diet. That 
should be a concern for parents, 

as the guardians of their children’s 
diet, Farmer said. 

“Children adapt to the flavour of 
the food they are given at a young 
age and they happen to have a high 
tolerance for salt. If they are ex- 
posed to salty foods early on, that’s 
what their palates expect. Most 
Canadian children eat, on average, 
double the sodium they need.” 

For example, the adequate 
sodium intake for children aged one 
to three is 1,000 milligrams per day. 
Currently, they are consuming an 
average of 1,900 mg per day. 

As it is, only 50 per cent of Cana- 
dians surveyed are taking action to re- 
duce their sodium intake, which means 
a public education campaign needs 
to be launched, Farmer said. As well, 


people need to take salt off the dinner 


we select, in a smart way, the cases 
that are difficult.” 

The prototype Zaiane and his 
team have designed is 82 per cent 
accurate so far, only three per cent 
short of the average human rate of 
success. And since the computer 
learns as it acquires more informa- 
tion, including feedback from doc- 
tors, it only gets better. 

But the uses for data mining in 
health care don’t stop there, says Za- 
iane. He’s also working on a prostate 
cancer project, again with the Cross 
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Congratulations to Terra Garneau, whose name 
was drawn as part of Folio’s Nov. 27 “Are You a Win- 
ner?” contest, after she correctly identified the photo 
as the mural on the west wall of the Civil/Electrical 
Engineering (Physics) Building. For her effort, Garneau 
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table, rinse canned food before eating 
it, use condiments sparingly, eat more 
fresh fruit and vegetables and do more 
of their own cooking from scratch. 
Farmer and her colleagues plan 
to continue their sodium research 
by exploring why people aren't 
studying food labels and, if they 


are, whether they understand what 
they’re reading. 

“As nutrition researchers at the 
University of Alberta, we want to 
further our commitment to gauging 
consumer health issues and helping 
Canadians of all ages make better 
food choices.” Wi 


pos 


Fewer than 15 per cent of young Canadians read food labels, and 50 per cent of 
those between the ages of 18 and 24 do not know that Canadians are consuming 


too much sodium. 


Cancer Institute, comparing genes 
to determine how patients will react 
to treatment. This kind of genetic 
analysis can also be used to deter- 
mine whether a patient will reject a 
transplanted organ. 

Having been with the U of A for 
only 10 years and already regarded 
as an innovator in his field, Zaiane 


is described as a “a rising star” with a 
publication record “eclipsing many 
of our full professors,” says Jonathan 
Schaeffer, former chair of comput- 
ing science. Schaeffer adds that 


the primary criterion for selec- 
tion shall be a record of outstand- 


_ ing scholarship and teaching over 


three or more years as evidenced 


__ by any or all of research publica- 


tions, creative activities, presented 
papers, supervision of graduate 
students and courses taught. The 
secondary criterion shall be a record 


_ of substantial contributions to the 


community outside the university, 

above and beyond what is usually 

expected of a professor, _ 
Awards are tenable for 12 


Zaiane has also built an impressive 
multidisciplinary research program 
with a team of dedicated graduate 
students and recently took over 
leadership of the multi-million- 
dollar Alberta Ingenuity Centre for 
Machine Learning, which is focused 
on health and medical informatics. 

“Osmar is a dynamic individual, 
with seemingly boundless energy, 
says Schaeffer. “He is an excellent 
researcher, teacher, a superb mentor 
of students, a committed teacher 
and a valued colleague.” Wi 


months commencing July 1. The 
completed application must 
be re cived at the oe of the 


TELUS Centre, by 4:30 ss m., Fri 
day, Feb. 19. The awardees shal] 
be announced by early May, and 
they will be formally recognized 
atthe Killam Luncheoninthe __ 
fall of 2010. 

Applications and further 
details are available on the home 
page of the Vice-President 
(Research) at: www.uofaweb. 
ualberta.ca/vpresearch 

Please contact Annette Kujda, 
administrative officer, Office of 
the Vice-President (Research) at 
780-492-8342 or email: annette. 
kujda@ualberta.ca if you have 


any questions. 


thus, your final crack at saving the holiday season, is now. To win, simply identify where on campus the object of the 
picture is located. Email your correct answer to folio@exr.ualberta.ca by noon on Friday, Dec. 18, and you will be entered 


into the draw. 
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Vaccine blitz 


Michael Brown 


sing an army of third- 

and fourth-year nursing 

students, the University 
Health Centre vaccinated more than 
3,400 staff and students during its 
three-day H1N1 blitz that ran from 
Dec. 2 to 4. 

“Tt went fantastic; the nursing 
students did an outstanding job,” 
said Kevin Friese, assistant director 
of UHC. “It was a real example of 
interdisciplinary work in action. 
Between human resources, the 
Students’ Union, the Faculty of 
Nursing and the University Health 
Centre all coming together, it went 
like clockwork. 

“We have received very positive 
feedback from the community and 
strong support from the adminis- 
tration. The Faculty of Nursing’s 
support has been instrumental in 
bringing about the success of these 


. 


the Dec. 4 H1N1 clinic. 
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Dr. Yu-Cheng Chen 

Former Physician in Charge & 
Neurologist in Shanghai “Longhua” 
Medical Teaching Hospital 


Dr. Shu-Long He 


Expert in soft-tissue injury & more 


Reg. Acupuncturists, 
Traditional Chinese 
Medicine Doctors 


We offer over 25 years of 
exceptional clinical experience 
& many unique formulas of 
Acupressure, Acupuncture & 
TCM herbal medicine to treat 
the following: 


a SUCCCSS 


clinics and their professionalism has 
been superb.” 

Based on vaccine usage, Friese 
estimates 1,100 shots were given out 
during the Wednesday clinic, 1,400 
on Thursday and 900 on Friday. The 
steady numbers kept the 30-plus nurs- 
ing stations busy, as the student nurses 
pushed close to the predicted daily 
maximum of 1,500 vaccinations. 

The first two days of the clinic 
were run by fourth-year nursing 
students, while shots on the final day 
were given out by third-year students, 
all of whom received credit for clini- 
cal hours to put towards their degree. 

“The nursing students did a tre- 
mendous job,’ said Marlene Rhoden- 
izer, nursing team lead for the HIN1 
clinics. “We didn’t have any concerns 
going in. Each day, the nurses were 
familiarized with the vaccine we were 
giving, the side effects to watch out 
for and then we went over the process 
of how to keep the clinic flowing. 


Hila Cy 


Greg Deutscher, fourth-year geophysics student, gets his HiN1 immunization from third-year nursing student Alicia Hofer during 


Stubborn soft-tissue injuries & strain 
Backache/Sciatica/Arthritis 

Anxiety & panic attacks/insomnia 
Sinusitis & Rhinitis/Allergies 
Headaches & TMJ syndrome 
MS/Simple obesity 
Dysmenorrhea/Menopause 
syndrome 

Acne/Eczema/Psoriasis & more! 


Patient Testimonials: 


“Nearly half of our staff has been 
in your clinic.” — Staff member, 
U of A Department of Medicine 


“You helped me lose 35 Ibs. and 
my blood pressure reduced from 
180/110 to 125/85. 20 years 

of neck and shoulder pain was 
gone.” — Senior U of A staff 
member 


“| had constant shoulder and 
back pain for 5 years since my car 
accident until | had 4 treatments 
from you. It’s really amazing!" 

— adirector at the UofA 


“We didn’t have any concerns 
going in and everything went 
smoothly.” 

Friese says the clinic achieved 
its mass-immunization objectives, 
although a shortage of Alberta 
Health immunization forms at 
the end of Friday meant directing 
some would-be vaccination seek- 
ers to an off-campus community 
health site. Alternately, those who 
missed receiving their vaccina- 
tions can make their way to the 
UHC during the week. 

“Our plan is to continue to 
offer the vaccine through the 
University Health Centre for 
the time being, so anybody who 
wasn't able to make it to one of 
the clinics has been able to come 
back to the health centre and have 
the shot done here,” said Friese. 
“We will be offering both the 
HIN1 and the seasonal flu shot 
until the end of February.” M 
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Follow the latest news out 
of the United Nations Climate 
Change conference in Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. Read the most 
up-to-date research on the conse- 
quences of global warming, and 
the efforts being put into slowing 
the progress of, and adaptation 
to, climate change. The website 
even has an area for blogs and 
discussions by some of the world’s 
foremost experts on the topic. If 


the Opcn door 
India welcomes the U of A 


Indira Samarasekera, 
President and vice-chancellor 


very once in awhile I find 

myself in truly exceptional 

circumstances that highlight 
how the University of Alberta's 
increasing international stature 
is making significant inroads on 
the landscape of post-secondary 
education in Canada and abroad. 
Two weeks ago, I was invited to an 
official dinner in Hyderabad House 
in New Delhi, India, as a guest of 
Prime Minister Manmohan Singh. 
The dinner was held in honour of 
Prime Minister Stephen Harper and 
his wife, Laureen. Many Canadian 
members of parliament and special 
guests, including our high com- 
missioner to India, Joseph Caron, 
were also present. It was a thrilling 
experience for me personally, but 
I know that, in a very important 
sense, the real guest was not me, but 
the University of Alberta. 

Earlier that day, I participated 
in a lively round table on Canada- 
India post-secondary partnerships, 
an event that was organized as part 
of the Canadian delegation to India. 
The round table included 15 presi- 
dents and senior administrators of 
India’s top universities, several high 
ranking Indian and Canadian goy- 
ernment officials, including Prime 
Minister Harper, and from Canada’s 
academic community, David Naylor, 
president of the University of To- 
ronto, Sheila Embleton, president of 
the Shastri Indo-Canadian Institute, 
which is based in Calgary and New 
Delhi, and me. Although Harper 
made no commitments, he listened 
with interest, took many notes, and 
indicated that post-secondary educa- 
tion would be an important part of 
Canada’s larger strategy for broaden- 
ing Canada-India relations. 

The timing of this federal strategy 
could not be better for the U of A. 
As you know, we have identified 
India as one of our six priority 
regions for building international 
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partnerships, and our efforts have 
been noticed. Recent research and 
teaching agreements signed with 
the Indian Institute of Technology, 
Bombay, the Indian Institute of 
Science, Bangalore, as well as Tata 
Consultancy Services, are raising 
the U of A’s profile within India and 
opening up several other opportu- 
nities for partnership. We are now 
in promising discussions with IIT, 
Kharagpur, and the University of 
Hyderabad. 

With these agreements, the 
U of A is taking international 
partnership onto a whole new level, 
moving from a one-to-one exchange 
model to a multi-level model that 
includes student exchanges, joint 
graduate degrees, collaborative re- 
search projects involving academic, 
government, and industry research- 
ers, and the organization of interna- 
tional conferences and networks. 

At the same time, the U of A 
is also playing a leadership role 
among other Canadian universities 
in the development of a national 
Canada-India post-secondary strat- 
egy. We aim to bring a proposal 
forward to the federal government 
in the spring that outlines the 
research areas where collabora- 
tion between Canada and India 
would have the greatest potential 
for advancement—for example, 
nanotechnology, energy, health 
sciences, cross-cultural studies, 
finance, etc.—the institutions best 
positioned to work together, and 
the amount of funding that would 
be needed to support initiatives. 

Clearly, there is tremendous 
interest and support in India for 
broadening and strengthening 
relations with Canada, Canadian 
universities, and the U of A in par- 
ticular. We are fortunate to have a 
very good friend in Prime Minister 
Singh, who we awarded an honor- 
ary degree in 1997. At the dinner, 
he made a special effort to ask me 
to send greetings to friends here in 
Edmonton. fi 
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will be gathered in Copen- 
hagen until Dec. 18. Visit 
http://en.cop15.dk for more. 
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Augustana Campus in Camrose held a memorial in honour of the victims of the Ecole Baiiechnigiia massacre 20 years ago. 


U of A remembers Montreal massacre 


lleiren Poon 


ourteen women on the Uni- 

versity of Alberta's Augustana 

Campus in Camrose carried 
new names Dec. 4, those of the 
victims of the Ecole Polytechnique 
massacre 20 years ago. Each of the 
women, dressed in black, wore plac- 
ards with the names of one of the 14 
women killed. 

“There’s something very real 
about asking these women to feel 
the burden of these boards on them, 
the burden of those identities,” said 
Nancy Goebel, Augustana’s head 
librarian and human rights advi- 
sor. “It creates this individual sense 
of burden we each have to carry to 
share the tragedy.” 

“We list their names, what they 
were studying or where they worked 
and how old they were,” said Goeb- 
el. “We encourage these women to 
speak about the significance of the 
event, about the significance of the 
name they're carrying. These were 
just regular people showing up to 
go to class and they were absolutely 
targeted because of their gender.” 

Angela Chappell, a residence 
co-ordinator at Augustana, wore the 
name of Nathalie Croteau. 

“She was 23 years old, and a 
second-year mechanical engineering 
student,’ said Chappell. “She was 
younger than I am now. I’ve done 
this in past years, but it had a differ- 
ent effect on me this year, thinking 
that she was younger.” 

On Dec. 4, students, staff 
and faculty on U of A campuses 
reflected in advance of the 20th 
anniversary of the massacre that 
haunts post-secondary students. 

In Camrose, participants held an 
outdoor memorial where they lit 
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‘Tempo emphasizes the intellectual development of your children, And we've been 
rewarded for our efforts. Tempo’s achieyement test and diploma results are superior; 


our students’ rate of admission to university is enviable; and Tempo placed first 


& & These were just regular people showing up to go to class 
and they were absolutely targeted because of their gender.” 


candles and recited the names of 
the massacre’s victims. At the main 
campus in Edmonton, the students’ 
union created a silent memorial 
display lasting from Friday to Sun- 
day on SUBstage in the Students’ 
Union Building, with a white rose 
to symbolize each of the murder 
victims. A slideshow presentation 
was projected onto the SUBstage 
screen throughout the day on Friday 
to inform students, staff and visi- 
tors about the date’s significance, 
inviting them to reflect. Bouquets 
of 14 white roses were also set up at 
reception areas and, in the Faculty 
of Engineering, at a plaque in the 
Engineering Teaching and Learning 
Complex. 

There are two memorial sites on 
campus: a memorial stone garden 
situated just west of the south 
entrance to the Administration 
Building, and the Engineering Stu- 
dents’ Society has placed a “14 Not 
Forgotten” memorial plaque in the 
common room of the Engineering 
Teaching and Learning Complex. 
White roses are placed at the plaque 
every Dec. 6. 

“My hope is that by reminding 
students to personally reflect on the 
14 murdered women, we will raise 
the public consciousness against all 
forms of violence against women 
that persist to this day,’ said Beverly 
Eastham, Students’ Union vice- 
president (external). 

The 20th anniversary of the 
tragedy coincided with Canada’s 
National Day of Remembrance 


in the Fraser Institute rankings of Alberta High Schools. 


Nancy Goebel 


and Action on Violence Against 
Women. 

“T want all students to be aware 
of what happened 20 years ago, to 
question why it happened, and to 
be driven to take action to prevent 
such tragic violence against women 
from ever happening again,’ said 
Leah Trueblood, Students’ Union 
vice-president (academic). Wi 


On Dec. 6, 1989, a 25-year- 
old man armed with a semi-au- 
tomatic rifle and a hunting knife 
entered the Ecole Polytechnique 
in Montreal and shot 28 people. 
He began his attack by entering 
a classroom at the university, 
where he separated the male and 
female students. After claiming 
that he was “fighting feminism,’ 
he shot all nine women in the 
room, killing six. He then moved 
through corridors, the cafeteria 
and another classroom, target- 
ing women to shoot. He killed 
14 women and injured four men 
and 10 women in less than 20 
minutes before turning the gun 
on himself. | 

Those killed were: Genev- 
iéve Bergeron, Héléne Colgan, 
Nathalie Croteau, Barbara 
Daigneault, Anne-Marie Ed- 
ward, Maud Haviernick, Maryse 
Laganiére, Maryse Leclair, 
Anne-Marie Lemay, Sonia Pel- 

letier, Michéle Richard, Annie 
St-Arneault, Annie Turcotte and 
Barbara Klucznik-Widajewicz. 
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Charitable giving made easier online 


Michael Brown 


he University of Alberta 

has always given its ap- 

preciation to its support- 
ers. Now it’s giving something a 
little more tangible back to its 
donors: time. 

Development Services went 
live on Dec. 8 with a user-friend- 
ly donor site for each faculty’s 
homepage that offers more 
donation options while stream- 
lining the information-gathering 
process, the conclusion of which 
results in an instant electronic 
charitable receipt. 

“What we had previously 
was one site on the university's 
homepage with seven pages of 
giving options,” said Jeff Wright, 
associate director of Develop- 
ment Services. “The new concept 
involves integration with all 
faculty initiatives. 

“Every faculty has relation- 
ships with its alumni and donors. 
Now each of them has its own 
online giving solution.” 

As an example, visitors to 
the School of Business homep- 
age will be able to click on 
the “Make a Gift” button that 
redirects to an online gift page. 
There, donors are met with an 
easy-to-navigate information 
collection process that outlines 
the faculty’s funding priorities 
and allows donors and alumni to 
seamlessly make a gift towards 
whatever priority that they see 


fit. Wright says the best part is, 
visitors can see the whole site. 

“The previous site required a 
user to go through four steps, then 
receive a receipt in the mail two 
weeks later. This was inefficient,’ he 
said. “The new system will ensure 
more donors complete the form, 
and complete it faster.” 

Ultimately, Wright says each 
faculty is left with the option to de- 
sign its own site with the common 
denominator being efficiency. 

“We wanted to make an upgrade 
on customer service, security and 
simplicity,’ said Wright. “Providing 
the electronic receipt instantly is a 
twofold advantage in that we save a 
lot of money on postage and we are 
providing a new level of customer 
service by putting the receipt right 
in their hand immediately.” 

And while the same ironclad se- 
curity is brought forward from the 
old system, Wright says the speed 
and efficiency of this new online 
giving tool will give donors even 
more piece of mind. Wright would 
know; he’s pulled out his own credit 
card to test many of the sites. 

“T feel more confident with the 
system if we are testing with real 
gifts,’ he said. “We've witnessed no 
downtime on this, because this is so 
simple. It’s one page; you fill it out 
and click send,’ said Wright. “Ey- 
erybody is really excited about the 
online receipt. While the security 
of the previous site was airtight, this 
one seems more secure because it is 
so quick and easy.” Wi 


Development Services is currently in the midst of sending a holi- 


y day greeting card to all U of A alumni and past supporters thar will 
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Since 1964 Tempo School has been 


* A private K -12 academic school with small classes that cultivates civility 
Visit our website: www.temposchool.org 


Tempo School 5603 - 148 Street 
Edmonton, Alberta T6H 4T7 
(780) 434-1190 


and intellectual excellence, 


* A school focused on teaching that employs the classical methods of direct instruction, 


¢ A school with a curriculum based on the study of language and mathematics. 
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MUSIC AT CONVOCATION HALL 


Saturday, January 9 at 8:00 pm 
Arnold Schoenberg's Brett/-Lieder, Pierrot Lunaire 


Friday, January 22 at 8:00 pm 
Janet Scott Hoyt, piano Martin Riseley, violin 


Convocation Hatt, Arts Buitpinc, University oF ALBERTA 
Tickets at the door | Infolink 


MONDAY. NOON MUSIC 


Monday, January 25, 2010 at. 12:00 pm 
Free admission ; 


AT THE WINSPEAR 
Monday, January 25.at 8:00 pm 


University SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Angela Schroeder, Malcolm Forsyth, Tanya Prochazka, 
Conductors 
Borodin Polovtsian dances; from Prince Igor 
Malcolm Double Concerto, for Viola, Cello and Orchestra 
Rimsky-Korsakov Sheherazade, Op. 35 


Winspear Box Office | 780 428 1414 
music.ualberta.ca twitter.com/convohall 


Ultimate in East Indian Cuisine 
SERVING EOMONTON FOR 25 YEARS 


9308 
34 Avenue 


10143 
Saskatchewan 
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YOU 


THANK 


to 


Dr. Andrew Greenshaw 


as he completes 6 years as 
Associate Vice-President (Research) 


The festivities will be held on 
Tuesday, December 15 from 3:30-5:30 p.m. 
in the Timms Centre for the Arts Foyer 
(short program at 4:45 p.m.) 


PhD student attends Copenhagen climate summit 


Geoff McMaster 


eert De Cock is late for the 
@é interview. 

He has a lot on his plate 
on this morning, taking care of his 
two-year-old boy while 
preparing to board a 
transatlantic flight later in 
the afternoon. Nonethe- 
less, the doctoral student 
in political science takes 


an hour to rant at length 
on his favorite topic: en- 


ergy and climate change. 

The time is right to be writing a 
thesis on the politics of mitigating 
global warming. After giving a paper 
in Berlin on the influence of the 
European Union on China's carbon 
reduction policy, De Cock will join 
the Sierra Club delegation at the 
Climate Change Conference in 
Copenhagen. 

“T’ve never been to an interna- 
tional, multinational negotiation 
before, so I think it will help the 
research,” he says. “I’m not sure 
what we can accomplish, but if we 
can at least name and shame, that’s 
our strategy.” 

De Cock says his delegation 
will meet with Alberta’s environ- 
ment minister, Rob Renner, and 
hopefully with federal environment 
minister, Jim Prentice, reporting 
back from the summit in a “non- 


Geert De Cock 


mainstream” blog. De Cock says 
he’s convinced Canada will stand 
out at the meeting as a pariah for its 
inaction on climate change. 

“We'll do everything in our 
power to get the message out that 
Prentice and his consorts 
are really out of step 
[with the international 
consensus],” he says. 
Even China has unveiled 
a plan for reducing the 
intensity of greenhouse 
gas emissions, and India 
signaled last week that it 
will soon follow suit. 

De Cock admits he is a relatively 
recent convert to the environmental 
cause. A native of Belgium, he has 
worked as a parliamentary assis- 
tant in his home country and for a 
non-governmental agency on social 
justice issues. Concern for the envi- 
ronment was something he simply 
took for granted. 

That was until he decided to 
continue his studies at the U of A 
and was struck by how far behind 
the global curve the province was 
on environmental policy. While 
the European Union’s leadership 
may be far from inspiring, he says, 
it is “at least not moving in the 
wrong direction. The rhetoric is 
there, if not always the policy.” 

In some cases, however, European 
practice puts North America and 


Australia to shame, he says. On one 
recent weekend, for example, Spain 
met 50 per cent of its energy demand 
through wind power. And in Ger- 
many solar panels are so popular due 
to a feed-in tariff for homeowners 
that they’re “exceeding all expecta- 
tions,’ equaling the equivalent of 
three coal-fired power plants. 

“There’s a huge investment in 
wind and solar power in Germany, 
tidal power in Portugal, and wind 
and solar power in Spain and the 
Scandinavian countries. It is doable, 
and the technologies are out there.” 

Canada, on the other hand, has 
been much criticized for failing to 
come up with any viable plan, and in 
an effort to contain emissions from 
oilsands production, Alberta has con- 
fined its strategy to a $2 billion invest- 
ment in carbon capture and storage, a 
largely unproven technology. 

All of this has De Cock scratch- 
ing his head. As his frustration 
mounts, he says, he worries he 
might come across as a crazy, 
tree-hugging radical when nothing 
could be further from the truth. As 
he sees it, common sense dictates 
that Canada commit to a variety of 
approaches rather than sticking its 
head in the sand. 

“Whether it’s Japan, China or 
Europe, people are catching on, and 
Canada is completely oblivious to 
this.” Wi 


Report urges new ownership to oil and gas 


Geoff McMaster 


report released by the 
Faculty of Arts’ Parkland 
Institute calls for public 


ownership of Canada’s oil and gas 
industry. 

Released to coincide with the 
opening of the Copenhagen Cli- 
mate Change Conference, which 
runs Dec. 7-18, and produced with 
the Canadian Centre for Policy 
Alternatives, the discussion paper 
argues that the oil and gas industry 
is “programmed to maximize share 
value,” even if it means ignoring 
public concern over the industry’s 
social and environmental damage. 

“A catastrophe in the making, 
human-induced climate change is 
projected to cost trillions of dollars 
in economic harm, and mass extinc- 
tions within a generation. Yet an 
industry of climate change deniers 
exists, with funding from the energy 
sector, strategic assistance from pub- 
lic relations firms and close ties to 
current governments,” write authors 
David Thompson, an independent 
public-policy consultant and a Park- 
land Institute research associate, and 
Keith Newman, director of research 
for the Communications, Energy 
and Paperworkers Union of Canada. 

According to corporate law, 


directors of corporations can be 
sued if they fail to maximize value 
for shareholders, say the writers. 
Even when attempts are made to 
account for the public interest in 
cost-benefit analyses, they say, “the 
profit imperative simply outweighs 
considerations of social, economic 
and environmental harm.” 

‘The authors suggest that at least 
partial public ownership of the indus- 
try would ensure public interests are 
protected. They point out that most 


of the world’s oil reserves, about 90 
per cent, are controlled by publically 
owned companies, and that even 

in Alberta's oil patch, many foreign 
companies are publically owned. 

A public-interest company could 
be structured to meet customer 
demand without striving to boost 
consumption or externalizing costs 
in the form of pollution, and “it 
would no longer be engaged in 
lobbying, litigation, and public 
relations campaigns to prevent and 
undermine effective conservation 
and emissions-reduction efforts.” 

Thompson and Newton argue 
that future profits—amounting 
to far more than governments 
now draw through taxation and 
royalties—would finance buying 
out the industry, and they estimate 
the up-front cost at about $330 
billion, based on a mid-November 
2009 market value. And while it’s 
a prospect many politicians shy 
away from, the authors say Cana- 
dian governments do have the legal 
authority to take over corporations 
for the public good, and have in fact 
owned energy companies—such as 
the Alberta Energy Company and 
Petro-Canada—in the past. 

“Public ownership in general has 
become an ideological bogeyman 
for political leaders. However, with 
the recent degree of public involve- 
ment in the financial and automo- 
tive sector bailouts, this ideology no 
longer determines practice.” 

However, Thompson and 
Newton also stress that full-fledged 
public ownership of the oil and gas 
sector is not the only way to protect 
the public interest. Other enter- 
prises, such as those run by chari- 
ties, non-profit organizations or 
co-operatives, are common around 
the world and demonstrate that 


A Parkland Institute report suggests 
that at least partial public ownership of 
Canada’s energy sector would ensure 
public interests are protected. 


a “public energy corporation can 
be created with public, private, or 
mixed ownership.” 

“The new mandate of the 
public-interest industry would 
include working for improvements 
in job-rich, value-added processing, 
energy conservation, energy secu- 
rity, renewable energy development, 
improved employment conditions 
and environmental protection. 

“With oil prices at around one- 
half their previous levels, as Stephen 
Harper famously said, this could be 
a ‘buying opportunity.” 

The Parkland Institute is a non- 
partisan Alberta research network 
situated within the Faculty of Arts 
at the University of Alberta. To 
download the entire paper, called 
“Private Gain or Public Inter- 
est: Reforming Canada’s Oil and 
Gas Industry,’ visit the institute’s 
website. Mi 
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Shearing fora good cause 


Richard Cairney 


ozens of students shaved 

their heads and raised 

approximately $30,000 for 
the Alberta Cancer Foundation on 
Nov. 27 as part of the sixth annual 
Engineering Head Shave. 

Organized by the Engineering 
Students Society, the Head Shave 
began in 2003 when then-engi- 
neering students Gary and Graham 
Wicentowich’s father, Ron, was 
diagnosed with cancer. A group of 
friends started the head-shaving 
event and the fundraiser has been 
going strong ever since, raising more 
than $150,000 to date. 

“We've had a really good 
response this year,’ said Amanda 
Schneck, a third-year materials 
engineering student who volun- 
teered to co-ordinate this year’s 
Head Shave. 

Students had different reasons 
for participating in the event. 

“T have all this hair and if I can 
help someone whos going through 
cancer treatments, that’s great,” 
said Nicole Stodola, a second-year 
computer engineering student who 
was donating her locks to be made 
into a wig. 

Another student, Andy Wong, 
had more personal reasons to take 
part. 

“My dad is a cancer survivor and 
my grandfather is a cancer survivor, 
and I have a colleague at work who 
is a cancer survivor, he said. “I 
figure this is a good way of raising 
awareness and helping people out.” 


Manipulating 


Gloria Jensen 


hil Halloran knows first- 
hand that there’s no easy way 
to get technology from the 
lab to market. Luckily, he hasn’t 
faced that challenge alone. 
Halloran, director of the Al- 
berta Transplant Applied Genomics 
Centre in the Faculty of Medicine 
& Dentistry and co-founder of 
Transcriptome Science Inc., has 
partnered with TEC Edmonton to 
grow the spinoff company into a 
viable business. 
Halloran says that he has always 
had thoughts of commercialization. 
“As a researcher, I look for ways 
to change the conventional system, 
to improve it, and commercializa- 
tion is part of that,’ Halloran said. 
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Engineering’s Head Shave on Nov. 27. raised $30,000. 


Materials engineering professor 
John Nychka took part this year 
because he has lost family members 
to cancer. 

“Doing something like this lets 
me raise more money than I could 
give individually,’ said Nychka who, 
along with many other participants, 
had dyed his hair hot pink a week 
before the Head Shave. 

As a professor, Nychka felt he 
could also influence students to 
take part or donate as well. And as a 
researcher, he knows engineers can 
apply their problem-solving skills 
and expertise to medical challenges 
like cancer. 

That’s something that Treena 
Fenniak, communications assistant 
for the Department of Chemical 


and Materials Engineering, likes 
to hear. A cancer survivor, Fen- 
niak addressed students before 
the clipping began. 

“There is work being done 
here in biomedical engineering 
that is going to lead to amazing 
developments in early detection 
and treatment,’ she said. 

“A day like today is about 
coming together and trying to 
find answers,’ Fenniak added. 
“Today you are giving someone 
another day, a better day, another 
day with their mother, or their 
daughter. I am here today and 
I love being a mom, even if my 
daughter drives me crazy. lam 
grateful for the money that is 
being raised here today.” Mi 


the business gene 


“We owe it to the taxpayer to give 
back somehow.” 

His company is developing a 
microarray-based chip that can be 
used to identify diseases that cause 
organ dysfunction measuring how 
disturbed organ tissue is, what the 
cause of the disturbance is and 
whether the organ is at risk for pro- 
gressive failure. This technology is 
significant because current methods 
of assessing organ biopsies by micro- 
scopic assessment are inaccurate, 
which can lead to inappropriate 
treatment. 

As recognition and interest grew 
for Halloran’s research in technol- 
ogy, he looked for ways to bring his 
discoveries to market. 


“We created a company, with 
the help of TEC Edmonton, to be 


Dean Zaragoza, TEC Edmonton market analyst, Phil Halloran, director of the Alberta 
Transplant Applied Genomics Centre, and Randy Yatscoff, TEC Edmonton executive-in- 
residence, have given flight to Transciptome Science Inc. 
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the interface for our commercial 
relationships,’ Halloran said. 

With solid commercial poten- 
tial, TEC Edmonton executive-in- 
residence, Randy Yatscoff, a former 
academic and biotech CEO, used 
his veteran business expertise to get 
Halloran’s company off the ground. 

“Working with Phil, we imple- 
mented an innovative funding 
model for the university environ- 
ment that put TSI in a position 
to capitalize on funding sources, 
Yatscoff said. 
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Staffers home is economics 


Michael Brown 


Ithough Charlene Hill isn’t 

a researcher in the Depart- 

ment of Economics where 
she works, the long-time adminis- 
tration assistant has made a science 
out of versatility. 

“T’'ve been in economics since 
1980, said Hill. “I think versatil- 
ity has stood me in good stead. In 
all these years, I think I have done 
just about every administration job 
here.” 

From clerk to coursework 
assistant for professors to grad pro- 
gram administrator to her current 
position as the department chair’s 
assistant, Hill has become as much 
a part of the economics department 
as famed economists Adam Smith 
or John Maynard Keynes. For that, 
Hill was recently awarded a Univer- 
sity of Alberta 2009 Support Staff 
Recognition Award. 

“This is a pretty great place to 
work,’ said Hill. “There are a lot of 
good people who work here, a lot of 
great personalities. It is a respectful 
environment with people who are 
fun to be around. It is very collabor- 
ative and we all work well together.” 

For her part, Hill says she tries 
to bring lots of positivity to the 
department and takes ownership for 
the task at hand. 

“T try to do what's necessary to 
get answers for people so they're not 
struggling and searching,” said Hill. “I 
try to be as supportive as possible, and 
the department really fosters that.” 


Because Halloran doesn’t have 
the time or the business expertise to 
manage the company alone, Dean 
Zaragoza, a TEC Edmonton market 
analyst, took on an additional role 
as its business manager. 

“By partnering with TEC 
Edmonton, the company is moving 
forward,” Zaragoza said. “TEC con- 
nects TSI with a variety of commer- 
cial funding opportunities as well 
as with people with the expertise to 


Charlene Hill was the recipient of a 2009 
Support Staff Recognition Award. 


Hill enjoys gardening in the 
summer, visiting friends, volunteer- 
ing with her church and community 
and traveling. “I took my mom to 
Europe last year, and we did a week 


ona Mediterranean cruise,” she said. 


“We enjoyed it so much we are go- 
ing back to Italy again this year.” 

She also says she is a creature of 
habit, and one of those habits is the 
Department of Economics. 

“The work doesn’t need to be 
predictable but I like the environ- 
ment to be predictable,” she said. 
“Tt’s home for me; I wouldn't leave 
it easily.” Wi 


”EL 


TEC Edmonton 


In the next few months, Folio 
will examine one of the cornerstones 
of the university's Dare to Discover 
vision, connecting communities, by 
examining the role TEC Edmonton 
plays in advancing mutual goals by 


help in the further development and fostering partnerships with business 


validation of the technology.” Wi 
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Aircraft art piece honours Second World War flyers 


Bev Betkowski 


or Augustana Campus art 

professor Keith Harder, the 

world of flying has been an 
enduring source of inspiration. 
Aircraft, clouds and sky, even birds 
and their feathers, have captured 
his imagination for 20 years, to 
the point where he earned a pilot's 
licence and for a while took to the 
air himself. 

Now, his attraction to the open 
sky has allowed a dream project to 
take wing, in the heart of a farm 
field in southern Alberta. 

Anyone who happens to be fly- 
ing near the southern Alberta ham- 
let of Cayley will likely do a double 
take on what they see, because it’s 
hard to miss. 

Emblazoned in a pasture, and 
carved from white gravel, grass 
and simple prairie dirt, is a large 
compass rose. Each of its 12 points 
is studded with the decayed wrecks 
of Anson airplanes, which were 
used to train pilots of the British 
Commonwealth during the Second 
World War. Completing the instal- 
lation are 12 silhouettes of planes 
in flight. 

All of it makes for a compelling 
image as arresting as any crop circle. 
The massive work of art was all 
Harder’s doing, and it started four 


years ago, when he heard about a 
bone yard of old aircraft belonging 
to the Nanton Lancaster Museum. 
The relics had been used in training 
exercises 60 years before. 

After the war, the planes were 
decommissioned, denuded of their 
wings, and sold as scrap to local 
farmers. Eventually many of the 
Anson relics made their way to that 
museum, where they were used for 
spare parts in restorations of more 
fortunate aircraft. What couldn't 
be used sat in a field where Harder 
eventually spent many quiet hours 
sketching and photographing them 
for later paintings. 

When he found out that the site 
had to be cleaned up and the wrecks 
destroyed, he was compelled to do 
something about it. 

“T felt it would be a tragedy, be- 
cause regardless of their decay, and 
maybe because of that, they were 
powerfully attached to stories that 
have broad implications for reflect- 
ing on the human condition.” 

With the help of a University of 
Alberta grant, Harder hired a con- 
tractor to haul the aircraft skeletons 
to a piece of pasture donated by a 
landowner for the cause. Twenty 
loads of gravel were also trucked in, 
and with family, friends and other 
volunteer help, Harder took six 
months to create the compass and 


place the planes. 

The project, titled Gravitas for 
both its solemn feel and for its allu- 
sion to gravity, salutes more than the 
roles these lumbering aircraft played 
during their heyday. “The Anson 
artifacts are emblematic of certain 
pieces of the past that are forgot- 
ten, repressed or seen as not useful. 
However, that past is still with us 
and deserves an accounting.” 

Gravity is about weight, Harder 
added, and this project is about the 
weight of time. The 12 compass 
points also correspond to the hours 
of a clock. “Gravitas is a palpable 
manifestation of the ravages of time 
on matter and memory, but the 
planes are also a reminder that grav- 
ity has been, and can again be, over- 
come. There is a certain liberty in 
that image of transcendence, so this 
art work is also about the possibility 
of overcoming gravity, transcending 
adversity and redeeming time.” 

While the planes are a touch- 
stone of a particular era, Harder 
hopes they can be a portal for “a 
broader range of times and experi- 
ences. This project is not just about 
remembering. The compass reminds 
us to be about finding a better way 
forward.” 

Harder, who is chair of fine arts 
at the U of A’s Augustana Campus, 
also hopes the installation will show 


It took Keith Harder six months to create this compass and airplane artwork. 


his students how art can be framed 
in non-traditional ways. “It shows 
what can be done. As university 
teachers, we are their mentors and 
they have to see us working and 
exhibiting, to see that we are more 
than just talking heads.” 

Leaving his work in the middle 
of a field is a change for Harder, 
who is more used to hanging his 
paintings and drawings inside four 
square gallery walls, but, in this 
case, it was an opportunity to take a 
different path, one worth pursuing. 
“I wanted to keep it there for the 
community. These artifacts have a 


Good to a Fault good enough for national competition 


Geoff McMaster 


novel by Augustana Cam- 

pus creative writing instruc- 

tor Marina Endicott has 
been selected for the CBC’s Canada 
Reads 2010 competition. 

Endicott’s Good to a Fault was 
one of five novels selected Dec. 1 by 
a group of panelists who will each 
defend the book of their choice next 
March on CBC Radio’s Q, hosted by 
Jian Ghomeshi. Good to a Fault— 
awarded the regional 2009 Com- 
monwealth Writers’ Prize Best Book 
Award for 2009 and shortlisted 
for the Giller Prize in 2008—was 
selected by Vancouver broadcaster 
Simi Sara. 

“Given what’s happened to us 
in the last couple of years with the 
economy and our social lives, a lot 


of people are asking themselves, 
“Why do I do what I do, why do I 


behave the way I behave?’ and are 
looking for more meaning in their 
lives,” said Sara in her opening 
defense of the book. 

“T think when they read this 
book and hear this woman Clara’s 
story about why she continually 
tries to be so good, good to a fault, 
and it doesn’t get her anywhere in 
her life, people will find more mean- 
ing in discovering what it means to 
be charitable, what it means to be 
generous and sometimes, perhaps, 
too good.” 

Reached on the phone in To- 
ronto, where she attended the unveil- 
ing of the Canada Reads list at CBC 
headquarters, Endicott said the news 
was “remarkably great.” 

“I was staggered in the first place, 
but then when I found out what 
the other books were today, it was a 
huge surprise, and a real honour to 
be on the list with them.” 


The other contenders in the 
competition are The Jade Peony by 
Wayson Choy, defended by Saman- 
tha Nutt, founder of War Child 
Canada; Nikolski by Nicolas Dick- 
ner, defended by Quebec literary 
and cultural critic Michel Vézina; 
Fall on Your Knees by Ann-Marie 
Macdonald, defended by athlete 
and Olympian Perdita Felicien and 
Generation X by Douglas Coupland, 
defended by Edmonton poet laure- 
ate Rollie Pemberton, also known as 
rapper Cadence Weapon. 

The merits of each book will be 
debated during the second week of 
March. Books are “voted off” one 
by one until one remains. The win- 
ner will be announced on March 12. 

Good to a Fault is the story of 
Clara Purdy, described by Endicott 
in an interview with ExpressNews 
earlier this year as a “lonely, reserved 
woman who feels that she’s useless in 


the world.” One day she rams her car 
into vehicle carrying a family of five. 
No one is hurt, but the car is totaled, 
and so, feeling guilty, Purdy decides 
to take the family into her home. 

“She feels morally in some huge 
way at fault, not only for the acci- 
dent, but also for the fact that she’s 
prosperous and they’re not; she’s got 
a settled life and they don’t,” said 
Endicott. “She decides to give good- 
ness a try to do what she knows is 
right, against the trend of habit and 
comfort.” 

After the Commonwealth Prize 
and Giller nomination garnered her 
novel national and international at- 
tention, Endicott confessed to being 
surprised that “a very private, quiet 
kind of book” would be so widely 
and enthusiastically received. 

“The good thing about prize 
nominations and wins is that it 
gives your writing legitimacy in the 


Ted Harrison returns in Painting Paradise 


Dawn Ford 


is for Alex who lives in the 

Arctic and wears an anorak. 

M is for Mary who runs by 
a moose munching in the muskeg. 

And if you ask his biographer, 

M is also for the magic of University 
of Alberta education alumnus Ted 
Harrison. 

“Ted Harrison’s impact in 
Canada and around the world is 
colourful and deep,” said Katherine 
Gibson, also a U of A education 
alumna, who has spent the past four 
years researching Harrison’ life, 
including traveling to his birth town 
in County Durham, England, and 
retracing his path in the Yukon. 

“As a teacher, he did more than 
work in the classroom. He changed 


lives,” she said. 
Both Gibson and Harrison were 


in Edmonton Dec. 9 to share the 
launch of the new biography Ted 
Harrison: Painting Paradise and to 
celebrate his recent gift of 26 original 
paintings to the children of Alberta. 
An exhibition, 4 Northern Alphabet, 


at the Royal Alberta Museum com- 
memorates the artist’s first exhibition 
in Edmonton 40 years ago. 

Harrison donated these paint- 
ings to the U of A Art Collection in 
the name of the children of Alberta, 
for whom the paintings and the 
alphabet book were created. First 
inspired while Harrison was teach- 
ing Cree and Chipewyan children 
in Alberta’s North during the ‘60s, 
A Northern Alphabet includes let- 
ters accompanied by vivid paintings 
depicting animals, objects or scenes 
native to that area. 

“At that time, the learning mate- 
rials had little relevance for children 
in the northern Alberta community 
of Wabasca,” said Gibson, who 
weaves anecdotes from Harrison 


throughout the biography. 


“The world of May Hill Arbuth- 
not’s Dick and Jane is heavy going,” 
says Harrison in the book. “Spot 
cannot even haul a sled. 

“Ted adapted Dick and Jane to 
reflect the life experiences of his 
students, and in doing so, took an 
auspicious step toward a destiny he 
could not have predicted,’ said Gib- 
son, who hails Harrison for having a 
special gift of reaching out to those 
seemingly unreachable. 

“What I’ve learned most 
through writing Ted’s biography 
is that what we do as teachers isn’t 
just about the classroom. It’s about 
inspiring lives,” said Gibson. 

“The world he paints does not 
reflect life’s bumps and bruises, but 
portrays optimism, purity and the 
elemental values of goodness and 


story to tell, and they were part of 
the Nanton region for many years.” 

The artwork is a natural fit 
for the community, dovetailing 
in spirit with the town’s aircraft 
museum, said curator Bob Evans. 
It also adds a valuable economic 
benefit, he said. 

“Nanton is essentially a tourist 
town, so the idea of using the derelict 
Ansons in creating another area at- 
traction was appealing as an alterna- 
tive to our eventually having to scrap 
them. Our volunteers also helped in 
several ways to build the site, so we 
feel an investment in it.” i 


Marina Endicott 


world’s eyes, and you don’t have to 
defend your work to yourself.” 

The winner of Canada Reads 
2009 was Lawrence Hill’s Book of 
Negroes. Visit the Canada Reads 
website for updates, blogs and 
profiles. Wi 


compassion. I believe this is why 
Ted Harrison was given to us. He is 
the gift. He is the magic.” 

Harrison was the first Canadian 
to exhibit at the prestigious Interna- 
tional Children’s Book Exhibition 
in Bologna, Italy, in 1978. He holds 
the Order of Canada, the Order of 
British Columbia and four honor- 
ary doctorates. 

Friends and fans of Ted Har- 
rison are invited to the Royal 
Alberta Museum to view 4 North- 
ern Alphabet, an exhibition of 26 
works he created for his children’s 
book of the same name. The exhibit, 
open through to Feb. 16, is created 
through collaboration with the 
University of Alberta’s Faculty of 
Education and the University of 
Alberta Museums. ® 
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What's so funny about global warming? 


Michael Davies-Venn 


an Leung has wanted to do 
I something about global warm- 
ing for almost two decades. 

Ever since he switched careers 
in 1991 from science advisor to the 
Ontario Ministry of Environment 
to pursue a career as an actor, the 
environment—and how to com- 
municate its importance to the 
public—has been on his mind. 

“T felt bad about the fact that 
there was this important issue, and 
I left the ministry to pursue my 
dreams. I said to myself [that] one 
day I would write a play about the 
environment.” 

The play, U: The Comedy of 
Global Warming, opened in the 
U of A’s Fine Arts Building media 
room Dec. 10 and makes true 
Leung’s 18-year-old promise. For 
Albertans itching to know what will 
happen to the province once the 
effects of global warming intensify, 
they may find some answers in Le- 
ung’s deceptively titled multimedia 
play, because, he says, there’s noth- 
ing funny about global warming. 

The idea that hundreds of mil- 
lions of poor people in developing 
countries could, for example, lose 
their homes due to ocean levels ris- 
ing and be unable to relocate, is not 
a funny idea, he says. However, he 
adds, the positions of governments 
on the issue merit satire. 


“Both the federal and provincial 


governments are taking positions 
that are so absurdly counterproduc- 
tive that the idea of taking a satirical 
approach to their policies seemed 
more logical and to my aesthetic 
taste,’ Leung said. “The way the 
Canadian and Alberta governments 
are behaving internationally on this 
issue seems to be a form of denial.” 
Leung says the play has several 
subplots, including that of a young, 
attractive climate refugee from 
Tuvalu, who had a questionable love 
affair with Albert A. Oil, the CEO 
of a fictional Alberta oil and gas 
company who brought the Tuvaluan 
to Edmonton to work as his house- 
boy. Another subplot involves an ac- 
tor who convinces his audience that 
they are, in fact, watching a live tap- 


classified ads 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 


STUNNING EXECUTIVE OTTEWELL 
HOME. Bedrooms: 4, bathrooms: 2, area: 
1,960 sq. ft., rent: $2,000/month. Completely 
renovated. Gorgeous new kitchen . 4 bdrms, 
2 up, 2 down. Lower level family room, with 
large windows and fireplace. Fully furnished 
with top quality furnishings. Beautiful 
backyard with deck. Garage. Bus service 
to Campus Saint-Jean, U of A, downtown. 
Schools close by. Call Janet today. 780- 
441-6441 or email jennfra@interbaun.com. 
Gordon W.R. King & Assoc. 


TOP FLOOR EXECUTIVE BELGRAVIA 
Ill. Bedrooms: 2, bathrooms: 2, area: 2,000 
sq. ft., rent: $2,000/month. Gorgeous top 
floor unit in the prestigious Belgravia III. A 
grand foyer greets you, bright open floor 
plan spilling through all SW facing windows. 
There are 2 generous size bdrms, a den, 
large living room and spacious nook. The 
home also features a fireplace, a/c, fitness 
area, in-suite laundry and plenty of storage. 
Master bdrm has a large walk in closet, 5 pc 
en suite with a jetted tub. Both bdrms have 
separate entrances to the sizable patio over- 
looking the beautiful park. 2 year lease until 
August 31, 2011 or negotiable. Call Janet 
Fraser or Michael Jenner at 780-441-6441. 
Email jennfra@interbaun.com. Gordon W.R. 
King & Assoc. 


EXECUTIVE HIGH STREET PROPERTIES 
CONDOMINIUM. Bedrooms: 3, bathrooms: 
3, area 2,400 sq. ft., rent $3,500/month. 
Absolutely stunning condo in Properties on 
High Street. This one-of-a-kind custom high- 
rise boasts a magnificent river valley view, 
270 degree view west. Fully furnished with 
designer furnishings. Includes all utilities, 
cable and local phone. 2 separately titled 
underground parking stalls, air conditioning, 
hardwood flooring, gourmet kitchen with 
granite countertops, top of the line appli- 
ances, and eating nook. Large open concept 
living and dining room with fireplace, good 
sized den. Spectacular master suite, sitting 
area with incredible en suite and large walk 


in closet. 2 balconies, one off master suite. 
Laundry, extra in-suite storage, custom cabi- 
netry. Call Michael Jenner at 780-441-6441 
or email mike@westernrelocation.ca. or 
jennfra@interbaun.com. Gordon W.R. King 
& Assoc. 


SEMI-BUNGALOW HOUSE. 3 bdrm, full 
basement, 5 appliances, 2 1 bath, Jacuzzi 
tub, double garage, walking distance to 
U of A. No pets, non-smokers. Connie, 
780-437-4847 or conneryr@shaw.ca. 
Immediate availability. 


CHARMING U OF A HOME. 3 bdrms, 2 
baths, Jacuzzi tub, fireplace, 1,650 sq. ft., 
fully furnished. Easy walk to U of A, 3 blocks 
to LRT. $2,200/month. Available Jan. 1. Call 
Randi 780-916-1994, randil@shaw.ca. 


BI-LEVEL HOUSE IN GRANDVIEW 
HEIGHTS. 3 bdrms, 2.5 baths and loads 
of space. Main floor open concept, spa- 
cious kitchen with complete dining area. 
Beautiful new hardwood throughout main 
floor. 2 wood burning fireplaces. Well 
equipped kitchen. Fully finished basement. 
Large windows make this a big and bright 
house. Excellent residential neighbourhood 
within minutes of university and hospitals. 
Appliances include dishwasher, washer/ 
dryer, fridge freezer. Fully landscaped yard 
with double garage. $2,400/month. Call 
Realty Canada 780-432-3185 or view at 
http://www.rentedmonton.com/Detail. 
aspx?prop=f2e08608-8605-4084-bb7b- 
a63c9cbc42ed. 


122 STREET JASPER AVENUE. 2 bdrm, 
2 bath condo. Valley view. Non-smoking. 
780-433-1271. 


MID-WINTER ESCAPE. Sabbatical? 
Olympics home-base? Lovely Gulf Island 
home available. Jan. 31—Feb. 26 inclusive. 
Carol, 1-250-629-9959 or cjd4@shaw.ca for 
details. 


LORD STRATHCONA MANOR. Valley 
view. 2 bdrm, 2 bath condo. Non-smoking. 
780-433-1271 


ing of a television show called Hot 
Stove Planet and video interviews 
with federal, local and provincial 
politicians, along with scientists 
and environmental activists. 

At the centre of all this is a 
question as to whether it is OK to 
continue profiting from oil and 
gas exploration when doing so 
causes environmental problems 
elsewhere in the world. That’s a 
moral question, and one that some 
will object to being asked, because 
they may feel it’s a simplification 
of the issues on global warm- 
ing, Leung says. But, he says, the 
arrival of the climate-change 
refugee from Tuvalu illustrates the 
complex consequences of global 
warming. 

“One of the central issues of 
this play is that things will happen 
here [in Alberta], but things will 
also happen in other parts of the 
world that will affect us here, such 
as the potential for people around 
the world to lose their homes as a 
result of global warming—where 
are they going to go?” Leung asks. 
“Canada is a place that would 
likely be viewed as a refuge for 
climate refugees.” 

U: The Comedy of Global 
Warming, at the U of A’s Fine 
Arts Building media room, runs 
from Dec. 10-20 at 8 p.m. with a 
matinee on Sunday, Dec. 13 at 2 
p-m. Ticket prices are $20, $15 for 
students and seniors. Wi 


EXECUTIVE HOME IN CLOVERDALE. 
$3,000/month. 2 bdrms, 4 baths. Located 
minutes from downtown, the river valley as 
well as the Muttart Conservatory. Tile floors 
throughout. Gourmet kitchen with granite 
counter tops, stainless steel appliances and 
gas stove. Roof top patio with hot tub. 
Master bathroom features claw foot tub and 
steam shower. Plenty of space to spread 
out and entertain. This property is great for 
entertaining and perfect for anyone who 
likes to be in the center of the city, but still 
have a great sense of community. Edmonton 
Folk Music Festival, Edmonton Ski Club & 
River Valley are just a few of the activities 
and events in this neighbourhood. Contact 
us by email tstewart@macrealty.com or call 
us direct at 780-988-1100. Rentfaster.ca # 
11875. MacDonald Realty Edmonton East. 


THE ARCADIA, EXECUTIVE CONDO 
LOCATED IN DOWNTOWN EDMONTON. 
$2,500/month. Faces Southwest. 3 bdrms 
and 3 baths spread over 2,000 sq. ft. and 2 
levels. Kitchen is fully appointed with Granite 
counter tops and backsplash. Ceramic stove 
top. Tons of storage solutions. Living and 
dining rooms feature slate tiles, bdrms have 
carpet throughout. Located on the 12th floor 
the balcony provides an amazing 270 degree 
view of our river valley. In suite laundry, 
underground parking. This property must 
be seen to be fully appreciated. Contact us 
by email tstewart@macrealty.com or call 
us direct at 780-988-1100. Rentfaster.ca # 
5190. MacDonald Realty Edmonton East. 


GRANDIN MANOR, 9TH FLOOR CONDO 
NEAR THE LEGISLATURE. $1,800/month. 
2 bdrms, 2 baths, walk-in closets in both. 
Condo features an open concept living/din- 
ing/kitchen area. Gas fireplace and barbeque 
hook-up on the balcony. In suite laundry. 
Heated underground parking. The location 
is what makes this condo shine. Minutes 
from everything downtown and a short LRT 
ride to the U of A, and beyond. Contact us 
by email tstewart@macrealty.com or call 
us direct at 780-988-1100. Rentfaster.ca # 
10969. MacDonald Realty Edmonton East. 


Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry 


launches Nncw lecture series 


Quinn Phillips 

he Faculty of Medicine 

& Dentistry introduced 

a centuries-old British 
academic tradition to the University 
of Alberta campus on Noy. 30 with 
the introduction of the Inaugural 
Professorial Lecture. 

The series attracted hundreds 
who turned out to hear two newly 
appointed professors in the faculty 
make their public debut with pre- 
sentations that encapsulate their 
areas of focus. 

Philip Baker, dean of the 
faculty, introduced the two bright 
minds to a full house at the Allard 
Family Theatre in the Katz Group 
Centre for Pharmacy and Health 
Research: Kathryn Todd, professor 
in the Department of Psychiatry, 
and pediatrics professor Lisa Horn- 
berger. These new professors also 
donned gowns and PhD hoods, 
which are typically only seen at 
convocation. 

“They’re introducing us to them- 
selves and the research that they’re 
doing,” Baker told the audience. 
“We can learn from them and ex- 
plore the excitement that they find 
in their respective subjects.” 

Todd presented her work not 
only in front of colleagues, but also 
her mother and uncle, which as 
especially significant, as her mother 
had never seen her speak publicly 
before. 

“When my mother saw me speak 


EXECUTIVE VALLEYVIEW BUNGALOW. 
1,800 sq. ft. Minutes from downtown and 
university. Both levels fully renovated. 5 
bdrms, 3 baths, double garage, $825,000 
home. Comes with 4 hours/wkly housekeep- 
er. $2,850 offers. 780-994-4337. tvbright@ 
shaw.ca. 


GREAT RIVERBEND LOCATION, 2 
BEDROOM CONDO IN PICTURESQUE 
SETTING. Fully furnished, modern upgraded 
suite on the top floor. Close to parks, the 
river valley, shopping, school and bus stop 
to the University of Alberta. Rent $1,500/ 
month, pay only cable, electricity. 780-988- 
5660, 780-906-4253 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 


BUYING, SELLING OR LEASING 
A CONDO. | can help you. Call now 
Connie Kennedy 780-482-6766. Pioneer 
Condominium Specialist. Re/Max Real Estate. 
Virtual Tours. wwwconniekenndey.com. 


MICELLANEOUS 


VICTORIA PROPERTIES. Knowledgeable, 
trustworthy Realtor. Whether you're relocat- 
ing, investing or renting. Will answer all 
queries: send information, no cost/obliga- 
tion. “Hassle-free” property management 


AUTCIS 


at my inaugural lecture she criti- 
cized me for six months afterwards,” 
joked Baker. “So I hope you have a 
less harsh critic.” 

Neurons are the most commonly 
known brain cells, and Todd studies 
glial cells, which have been dubbed 
“the other cells of the brain.” 

Her research group is inves- 
tigating a type of glial cell called 
microglia, which have been linked 
to neuron death after brain injury. 
Todd’s group has shown that block- 
ing the function of microglia in 
an animal model has reduced the 
number of brain cells that die after 
an injury. 

Hornberger is passionate about 
her work in the development of 
fetal cardiac intervention. She is 
working towards early detection of 
structural damage of the heart, as 
well as treatments while babies are 
still in the womb. 

The next professorial lectures 
are scheduled for Jan. 18. Profes- 
sor Jason Dyck will speak about his 
innovative research in heart disease. 
Michele Barry, professor in the 
Department of Medical Microbiol- 
ogy and Immunology, will discuss 
her ongoing research into viruses, 
including poxvirus. 

“T hope the Inaugural Profes- 
sorial Lectures will play an impor- 
tant role in building the culture 
of collegiality in the faculty, and 
share leading medical research and 


thinking within our community and 
beyond,” said Baker. Mi 


provided. Lois Dutton, Duttons & co. Ltd., 
Victoria, B.C. 1-800-574-7491 or lois@dut- 
tons.com. 


SERVICES 


TECH VERBATIM EDITING. On cam- 
pus, APA, Chicago, Hart's, MLA, Turabian; 
medical terminology. Member, Editors’ 
Association of Canada. Donna 780-465-3753 
verbatimedit@shaw.ca 


CASH PAID FOR QUALITY BOOKS. The 
Edmonton Book Store, 780-433-1781. www. 
edmontonbookstore.com. 


DAVE RICHARDS CERTIFIED 
JOURNEYMAN CARPENTER. Complete 
renovation services. 30 years experience. 
References. No job too small 780-886-6005 


NOTICES 


STUDIO 3. The newest, smallest and 
smartest gallery in the Arts District of 
downtown Edmonton (10308 — 100 St., half 
a block south of the CN Tower, irregular 
hours) invites readers to drop in to view its 
art, originals only in 2- or 3-D, or for holiday 
gifting. Phone Marc: 780-429-3498; Louie: 
780-424-6746. Miniature houses and furni- 
ture, also tribal masks. 


U of A President Indira Samarasekera 
made the 2009 Women’s Executive Network 
list of Canada’s most powerful 100 women 
for the fourth consecutive time. 


Masahito Oba, professor in the Department 
of Agricultural, Food and Nutritional Science, 
has received the Cargill Animal Nutrition 
Young Scientist Award from the American 
Dairy Science Association, created to rec- 
ognize outstanding research by young dairy 


production scientists during the first 10 years 
of their professional career. 


Erasmus Okine, chair of the Department of 
Agricultural, Food and Nutritional Science, 
has received the Fellowship Award from the 
Canadian Society of Animal Science based on 
his contribution to the animal industries of 
Canada in teaching, research and technology 
transfer over the past 20 years. 


Program encourages 
disabled to turn life into art 


Carmen Leibel 


indsay Eales is proud to 

be the artistic director for 

iDANCE Edmonton, a 
program that’s aimed at increasing 
accessibility for dancers with dis- 
abilities. 

The dancers have learned that 
disability has little to do with physi- 
cal or mental abilities. As a group 
they honour each others’ personal 
stories and express their inner selves 
through movement. 

“We spend time validating each 
other's life experiences, learning 
about coping and being grateful for 
the small things in life that many 
people take for granted,” said Eales 

Julie Heffel, who has been danc- 
ing with the group for six months, 
says once she tried it she was hooked. 

“We all have different stories. As 
soon as we get through the doorway 
we are all just people. Whatever 
we're facing that day is left behind? 
said Heffel. 

The program is delivered by the 
University of Alberta's Steadward 


Centre for Personal & Physical 
Achievement. Donna Goodwin, 
executive director for the centre, 
says the program is created by the 
dancers for the dancers. 

“The leadership for iDANCE 
comes from within the group. Each 
dancer brings a life story that adds 
to the creative fabric of their work.” 

The iDANCE Edmonton 
group was awarded last month 
with a human rights award for 
excellence, in the category of new/ 
emerging organization from the 
City of Edmonton. Eales says this 
award is a great honour. 

“People are hearing the voice 
that we're bringing to our com- 
munity about human rights and 
disability.” Mi 


66 As soon as we get 
through the doorway we 
are all just people.” 


Julie Heffel 
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Girls club builds skills and confidence 


Richard Cairney 


hen 27 members of an 

all-girls engineering 

and mentorship club 
attended their final class Nov. 28, 
their parents were giving the pro- 
gram top marks. 

“There wasn’t anything like this 
when I was growing up,” said Anne 
Menard. “My husband and I think 
the idea of a girls-oriented science 
club is wonderful. It’s great to 
expose them to this at such an early 
age. And to have the instructors all 
being female as well is empowering 
for the girls.” 

“Boys tend to get rowdy and 
rambunctious, and the girls are 
more focused on the task at hand, 
so this really lets them get involved,” 
said David Menard. 

The couple’s nine-year-old 
daughter Sienna was a member of 
the Girls, Engineering, Mentorship 
Club this fall. The girls, in Grades 3 
to 8, learned about different types 
of engineering, toured the Faculty 
of Engineering’s labs and rolled up 
their sleeves to tackle interesting 
challenges. 

“T really liked it,” said Sienna, cit- 


ing specific experiments like making 
foaming “elephant toothpaste” in a 
beaker and building a home-made 
gumball machine, complete with 
gears cut from cardboard. 

“T liked doing the experiments,’ 
said Suekiana Choucair, a Grade 7 
student who teamed up with her 
mother Tina and the Menard to 
design and build a catapult from 
Popsicle sticks. 

One experiment Choucair 
particularly enjoyed during the 
eight-week program was creating a 
hydraulic robotic arm using tubing 
and syringes to control its move- 
ments. 

She said it’s important for girls 
to have learning experiences like 
this without boys. 

Her mother, Tina, said the GEM 
Club impressed her. 

“T like the idea of exposing 
her to all of the different types of 
engineering,” she said. “She learned 
about civil engineering, mechanical 
engineering, electrical engineering. 
And with all girls as instructors, 
this is something she can see herself 
doing in the future.” 

All 13 of the instructors in GEM 
are female engineering students 


who volunteered their Saturday 
afternoons to work with the girls. 
Mechanical-engineering graduate 
student Jill Redman, who came to 
the U of A after earning her under- 
graduate degree at the University 
of Waterloo, can’t say enough good 
things about the program. 

“This is a great program; I’ve 
never heard of a program like it 
before,” she said. “In an all-girl situ- 
ation they feel more comfortable 
taking risks and trying new things. 
They're able to do more,” said Red- 
man. “And that way, they gain more 
confidence.” 

The older GEM girls also served 
as mentors and leaders themselves, 
helping a group of Brownies partici- 
pate in a “science Olympics” event 
to help them earn their STEM (sci- 
ence, technology, engineering and 
math) badges. 

“We just tried to make things 
fun and interesting for them,” said 
Redman. “And we had a lot of fun 
too.” 

The next GEM Club session be- 
gins Jan. 23 with registration open- 
ing Jan. 5. For more information 


visit the GEM Club website. Wi 
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Until Dec. 22 


Forest Society Christmas Tree Sale. 
The Forest Society will be selling Christmas 
trees, in the Corbett Hall lot. Ten per cent of 
the proceeds donated to the campus United 
Way Campaign. Weekday shifts will be from 
3-9 p.m. and weekends from 9 a.m.—9 p.m. 
Corbett Fields 


Until Feb. 16 


Ted Harrison's A Northern Alphabet 
at the Royal Alberta Museum. The 
University of Alberta, the Faculty of 
Education, and Museums and Collections 
invite you to visit the Royal Alberta Museum 
to view the original 26 Ted Harrison paint- 
ings that illustrate the artist's famed book, A 
Northern Alphabet. Each painting represents 
a letter of the alphabet through images of 
the landscapes, people, flora and fauna of 
the Canadian North. Viewing these paint- 
ings is a wonderful opportunity to engage 
students in the beauty of northern life, and 
will also support the Grade 5 social studies 
curriculum, provide content for an inspiring 
language arts assignment and motivate stu- 
dents for a creative art lesson. Take a field 
trip to the RAM and enjoy this special exhibi- 
tion, along with the museum's many other 
educational exhibits. Please contact the RAM 
booking office to book a visit. 


Dec. 11 


Classic Fare Festive Luncheon. 
Classic Fare Catering is hosting their annual 
Festive Luncheon. Bring your colleagues 
for a traditional holiday buffet. Tickets are 
$15.95 each. Choose from December 11, 16 
or 18. Noon—1:30 p.m. Maple Leaf Room 
Lister Centre. 


Use of Digital Media as a Means of 
Promoting Reflection on Ethical Issues 
in the First Year Medicine Patient 
Centred Care Course. Health Ethics 
Seminar Series Noon-12:45 p.m. Room 2-07 
Heritage Medical Research Centre. 


Faculty Seminar Series - At the end 
of the Darwin bicentennial year, the 


case for Alfred Russel Wallace as an 
ancestor figure to anthropology. Please 
join the Department of Anthropology for our 
monthly Faculty Seminar Series. This month's 
speaker will beKathleen Lowrey, who will 

be presenting. Old Arts Lounge (A 232). 3-4 
p.m. 


Glycoproteins and membrane 
vesicles - bacteria do that too. Mario 
Feldman, Department of Biological Sciences, 
University of Alberta is presenting this semi- 
nar. 3:30 p.m. M-145 Biological Sciences 


Dec. 12 


Jazz Up the Holidays! Multi-Office 
Dinner and Dance. Looking for a way to 
celebrate the season with your colleagues or 
friends and family? Why not enjoy an eve- 
ning out starting with a champagne punch 
reception followed by a traditional holiday 
buffet and then dance the night away to a 
live Jazz Band! Tickets are $49.95 each (or 
$360.00 per table of 8). 5 p.m. Maple Leaf 
Room Lister Centre. 


Dec. 15 


Farewell for Andrew Greenshaw. 
The Office of the Vice-President (Research) 
invites you to a campus-wide thank you 
to Andrew Greenshaw as he completes six 
years as associate vice-president (research). 
No RSVP required. 3:30-5:30 p.m. Foyer, 
Timms Centre for the Arts. 


Jan. 6 


Art Therapy Information Sessions. 
An opportunity to learn about art therapy 
programs at St. Stephen's College; the mas- 
ter of arts in pastoral pscyhology with art 
therapy specialization and the postgraduate 
spiritually informed art therapy certificate. 
1-3 p.m. St. Stephen's College. 


Jan. 7 


Inside/OUT 2009/2010 Speakers’ 
Series: Police Warnings and Sexual 
Violence: The Mobilization of the 


Garneau Sisterhood. Lise Gotell, Professor 
of Woman Studies at the University of 
Alberta, will speak about a series of sexual 
assaults that occurred in an Edmonton 
neighborhood bordering the University of 
Alberta in 2008. 5-6p.m. 7-152 Education 
North Education Centre. 


Jan. 8 


Faculty Seminar Series. Please join 
the Department of Anthropology for our 


monthly Faculty Seminar Series. This month's 
speaker will be Mark Nuttall, and more 
details will follow shortly. Old Arts Lounge 
(A 232). 3-4 p.m. 


Jan. 11 


Department of Economics Micro 
Seminar. John Nyman, professor at the 
University of Minnesota, will be present- 
ing Something for Nothing: A Model of 


TL 


e the site of an impromptu Christmas concert on Dec. 8 when the Edmonton 


Gambling Behavior with John W. Welte and 
Bryan E. Dowd. 8-22 Tory Building. 3:30 p.m. 


Jan. 11 to 15 


Involvement Week. A week-long 
event showcasing Student Groups on 
Campus and Volunteer organizations on 
campus. An exciting way to get involved. 
Students’ Union Building. 


umoug (ae\youN 


Symphony Wassalling Away Team, or E-SWAT, stopped by the U of A to sound in the holiday season and give thanks for the 
university’s support of the Edmonton Symphony Orchestra. 


Until Dec. 24 


Love Letters to Feminism. The 
Women’s Studies Program is pleased to 
announce the opening of a new art instal- 
lation in our exhibition space. Curated by 
Women’s Studies student Carolyn Jervis, 
Love Letters to Feminism: Mail Art from 
Lovers Everywhere is an installation that 
considers the kinds of relationships that 

_ contributing artists have with feminism. Is 
ita long-term relationship? An unrequited 
love? Pure lust? True love? View the art, 

touch it lovingly, and leave your own love 
notes. Garden level, Assiniboia Hall. 


Dec. 16 


Free Art Workout Wednesdays! 
Shoppers Relief: Drawing Cool-Down. 
Every workout, whether shopping, work 
projects or arts, needs a cool down to 
bring your mind and body back to equilib- 
tium, Today's drawing activities are cool 
and reflective, giving you breath for the 
coming weeks, Join Virginia Stephen and 
colleagues for a session designed for your 
wellbeing, 12:10-12:55 p,m. Extension 


_ Gallery, Atrium Enterprise Square 


Jan. 9 


Music at Convocation Hall - 
Arnold Schoenberg: Brettl-Lieder and 
Pierrot Lunaire. Kathleen Corcoran, 
soprano, Ardelle Ries, Sprechstimme, Paul — 
Johnson, performer, Bill Damur, flute, 
Allison Storochuk, clarinet, Guillaume 
Tardif, violin, Julie Amundsen, cello, Roger 
Admiral, piano. Opening remarks: Alex 
Carpenter, musicologist. 8 p.m. Arts and 
Convocation Hall. 
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urated by women’s studies student Carolyn Jervis, Love 
Letters to Feminism features the work of artists from coast to 
coast and abroad. Women and men submitted works of mail 


art that express personal engagements and relationships with feminism 


in this interactive exhibition. The exhibit runs until Dec. 24 in the 
Women’s Studies Program Gallery located in Assinboia Hall. R 
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heatre’s Goodnight Desdemona (Good Morning Juliet). 


Former 
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niversity of Alberta 

professor and former 

vice-president (re- 
search), Gary Kachanoski, was 
named on Noy. 18 as the next 
president and vice-chancellor of 
Memorial University of New- 
foundland. He will begin his 
term July 1, 2010. 

“This is fantastic news for 
Gary and for Memorial Univer- 
sity, says Carl Amrhein, provost 
and vice-president (academic), 
at the U of A. “Gary’s friends 
and colleagues in Edmonton are 
so pleased for him. His tenure 
as vice-president (research) here 
was marked by tremendous 


U of A team wins synthetic biology award siete ec 


Quinn Phillips 


student group from the 

faculties of medicine & den- 

tistry, science and engineer- 
ing were the only Canadian team and 
one of just three North American 
squads to take home an award from 
the International Genetically Engi- 
neered Machine competition at MIT 
in Boston on Nov. 2. 

“They kicked butt,’ said the 
team’s supervisor Mike Ellison, a 
professor of biochemistry in the 
Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry. 

iGEM, as it’s known, is the 
premiere undergraduate synthetic 
biology competition. Some of the 
top universities in the world, like 
Cambridge, Stanford and Harvard, 
send 112 teams to compete. 

“The competition is very steep,” 
said Ellison. “It’s also gotten far 
more professional in terms of the 
scientific quality over past years. It’s 
a tough grind.” 

The U of A squad developed a 
rapid automated method for gene 
assembly that is 100 times faster 
than state-of-the-art equipment 
used by scientists now. While Cam- 
bridge won the grand prize, the 


U of A group won one of six track 
prizes, called Best Foundation 
Advance. 

“I think to most people’s mind 
this is the most prestigious of the 


track prizes because it represents the 


best foundational advance for an 


enabling technology in synthetic bi- 


ology, so it’s a really forward-think- 
ing prize and the competition was 


pretty stiff for this one,” said Ellison. 


“We beat 21 universities outright to 


get it. On that list there was Berke- 
ley, Heidelberg, MIT, University 
College, London, Kyoto, Paris and, 
most importantly, Calgary.” 

Their project is also getting an 
incredible reaction from fellow 
scientists. 

“We actually had an invitation 
from a professor at MIT to return 


next semester and give a talk about 


our project and what work we will 
hopefully have accomplished by 
then,” said Justin Fedor, a PhD 


student in biochemistry who was a 


part of the winning crew. 
On their way home they met a 


professor from Ottawa who wanted 


to buy their invention because 
he could use it “right now.” This 
machine will someday be used in 


the iGEM competition at MIT. 


morial will benefit greatly from 
his talents. We look forward to 
building strong cross-Canada 
relationships with Gary and his 
team.” 

Kachanoski is a renowned 
soil scientist and is the current 
Bentley Research Chair (Soil, 
Water & Environment) at the U 
of A. He served as vice-president 
(research) from 2001-07, a 
period that saw tremendous 
growth in the university's 
external research funding, nearly 
doubling the total from $250 
million to $490 million. 

Kachanoski served as found- 
ing chair (2005-07) and driving 
force behind the creation of 


The U of A was one of just three North American squads to take home an award from TEG Edmonton. Mt 


high-school and first-year univer- 
sity labs, says Ellison. 

“We won this award because it 
was clear in all the judges’ minds 
that this was a significant contribu- 
tion to the field,” said Ellison. 

This success didn’t come without 
hardships though. The students start- 
ed the project 10 months ago and 
Fedor admits there were times they 


didn’t think they'd get it finished. 
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“We had to troubleshoot so 
many different things and we'd 
think we'd have it solved on one 
front, and then the gates would 
open up on another front and the 
whole project would be in jeop- 
ardy again,’ said Fedor. “But we 
worked around it, wormed our way 
through and we got some positive 
results in the end that were present- EN 
able and eventually kicked butt.” M Gary Kachanoski 
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Richard Cairney 


t may be a long time before we 

see robots shooting pucks and 

making saves in professional 
hockey, but second-year mechanical 
engineering students at the Uni- 
versity of Alberta put some pretty 
impressive players to the test as part 
of a creative design course. 

Called Hockey Shoot Out, the 
assignment was the brainchild 
of professor Pierre Mertiny, who 
teaches the Design 260 course. 
Working in teams of four, students 
had to design and build remote- 
control “robots” capable of scoring 
goals and stopping shots on a scale 
hockey rink. 

Each team was given the same 
set of materials and access to the 
Department of Mechanical Engi- 
neering’s shop and staff of machinist 
technicians. And while the point of 
the competition was to put pucks in 
the net, Mertiny says the goal of the 
assignment went beyond that. 

“The real goal is for them to 
become better engineers,’ Mertiny 
said. “They need to show good 
teamwork and use all of the tools 
available to them in the shop.” 

And while the students clearly 
enjoyed themselves in the competi- 


tion—the event always draws a huge 
crowd of students—the real fun is 
in the learning. 

“It’s a completely different kind 
of learning,” said Angela Climenha- 
ga, whose team was beaten by a 
motor failure. “You could spend an 
hour trying to solve a problem and 
it still wouldn’t work.” 

And Climenhaga knows what 
she’s talking about; she estimates 
she put in at least five hours of work 
and 
probably closer to 10 hours. 


each week on the project 


Teammate John Peters said that 
one of the most important lessons 
was teamwork. 

“When you're working on a 
team, everyone has to be trusted to 
finish what they were assigned. It 
isn’t the same as when you're doing 
homework together and everyone is 
working on the same project.” 

“You learn how to resolve dif 
ferences of opinion, and to stick to 
what is in the best interest of the 
team and the project,’ added team- 
mate Mohammad Marmash. 

For student Drew Hogg, the 
assignment presented an important 
learning opportunity. 

“When I found out we could 
use these tools I was just drool- 
ing,” he said, adding that his team 


Hockey Shoot Out was put on by the students of Design 260. 


used the shop’s water-jet cutter to 
custom manufacture parts, and its 
rapid prototype machine, which 
takes computer-designed parts and 


“Doing this hands-on work is 
really important,’ said Hogg. “It’s 
one thing to read about things and 
look at pictures in a textbook, but 
being hands-on really adds another 
dimension.’ i 


machines them from plastic using a 


laser light. 


Lymphoma patients benefit from aerobic exercise 


Jane Hurly 


healthy dose of exercise 

is good medicine, even 

for lymphoma patients 
receiving chemotherapy, says Kerry 
Courneya, Canada Research Chair 
in Physical Activity and Cancer in 
the Faculty of Physical Education 
and Recreation at the University of 
Alberta. 

The Healthy Exercise for Lym- 
phoma Patients trial, a three-year 
study led by Courneya, published 
last month in the Journal of Clinical 
Oncology, found that a regimen of 
aerobic exercise training produced 
significant improvements in physi- 
cal functioning and overall quality 
of life benefits in patients with 
lymphoma. 

Researchers recruited 122 
patients with Hodgkin’s and non- 
Hodgkin’s lymphoma, then clas- 
sified participants by disease type 
and treatment status, whether they 
were undergoing chemotherapy 
at the time or receiving no treat- 
ments. Participants were randomly 
assigned to an exercise program 
designed to maximize cardiovascu- 
lar fitness or to usual care, which did 
not include an exercise component. 

“The exercise program consisted 
of interval training,” said Courneya. 
“We had patients ride the bike at a 
modest intensity, interspersed with 
high-intensity bouts of exercise, 
where they would go full out, exert- 
ing maximum effort for a minute 
or two at a time, then rest for a few 
minutes before doing it again. That 
type of interval training has really 
been shown to maximize improve- 
ments in fitness.” 

Exercisers trained three times 
a week for 12 weeks and were 
encouraged to stay the course with 
behavioural support techniques that 
included perks like free parking, a 
well-equipped gym, flexible exercise 


schedules, variation in exercises, 
follow-up phone reminders and 
positive reinforcement by staff. 

Lymphoma patients who 
received the exercise intervention 
reported significantly improved 
physical functioning, overall qual- 
ity of life, less fatigue, increased 
happiness, less depression and an 
improvement in lean body mass. 

In fact, cardiovascular fitness 
in the exercise group improved by 
over 20 per cent. “That’s considered 
a fairly large improvement over a 
12-week period,’ says Courneya, 
adding that the group receiving 
chemotherapy benefited as much as 
the group that was off treatments. 

“That’s important because we 
know that fitness improvements 
are related to improvements in how 
cancer patients feel both function- 
ally as well as emotionally,” said 
Courneya. 

Courneya also found that the 
vigorous intensity exercise program 
did not interfere with lymphoma 
patients’ ability to complete their 
chemotherapy treatments or benefit 
from the treatments. 

“The improvements in fitness 
and in how they felt were really im- 
portant. The most important find- 
ing from a safety perspective is that 
the patients were able to complete 
their chemotherapy as scheduled.” 
he says. 

“In addition, we found some 
suggestion that the group that did 
the exercise had a better response 
to their treatment. In the exercise 
group we found that 46 per cent of 
patients had a ‘complete response. 
That means the tumor has gone 
and there’s no evidence of disease, 
compared to only about 30 per cent 
in the usual care group. 

“The study wasn’t really de- 
signed to look at that, but it’s a very 
provocative finding and suggests 
that perhaps this type of exercise 


training program during treatment 
might allow patients to respond bet- 
ter to the treatments and get better 
disease control.” 

Initiatives like Wellspring, which 
is establishing cancer patient sup- 
port groups all over the country, 
and organizations like the Canadian 
Cancer Society, the YMCA and 
others are forging ahead in develop- 
ing supportive care interventions 
that include exercise programs. 

“Ultimately,” says Courneya, “it’s 
important that we get the informa- 
tion out to those groups, so we can 
inform cancer patients, and help 
them access this type of exercise 


om Kerry Courneya 
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Words to live by 


Folio Staff coo “You are moving into a world 
where your job, your friends and 
s the University of your competitors will straddle 
Alberta celebrated its continents.” 
latest fall convocation, — Kevin Lynch, a key archi- 


this round of honorary degree re- 
cipients imparted these words of 
wisdom to university graduands: 


tect in Canada’s economic recov- 
ery in the mid 1990s, and former 
clerk of Canada’s Privy Council 
from 2006-09, who received an 
honorary doctor of laws degree 
Noy. 19. 


“Maybe the career path you 
have assumed is going to be yours; 
maybe not. In the end, be the one 
that best suits you. It is important 
to align what you love and what 
youre best at with the future of 
your life.” 

~ U of A alumnus Jay Ingram, 
host of CBC Radio's popular 


“Giving is about more than 
writing a cheque. It means getting 
involved and giving one’ time. It 
means living each day feeling as 
though you made a positive differ- 
ence in the lives of those around 


science program Quirks and you.” 

Quarks and co-host and pro- — Cathy Roozen, a respected 
ducer of the Discovery Chan- Edmonton business leader and 
nel’s Daily Planet, who received supporter of the U of A, who 


an honorary doctor of science 


received an honorary doctor of 
degree on Noy, 18. as 


laws degree on Nov. 19. 
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Hiromi Goto is the U of A’s 2009-10 Writer- 
in-Residence 


Surveying the 


Geoff McMaster 


he good news is that read- 

ing among youth in Canada 

is not on the decline, says 
Margaret Mackey, a U of A expert 
on literacy and recipient of a Killam 
Annual Professorship. 

“Kids are doing tons and tons of 
reading and writing, probably more 
than they ever have,” says Mackey. 
“In Canada the statistics show that 
book reading is holding steady with 
about a third [being] avid readers, 
a third non-readers and a third who 
could be persuaded to read if they 
could find a book that they liked.” 

The professor of library science 
has made a career of examining lit- 
eracy among young people and how 
it has changed with the multimedia 
revolution of the past two decades. 
For one thing, Mackey doesn’t see 
the proliferation of new media— 
from video games to texting to 
social networking—as competition 
with conventional literature. 

“It’s quite a different picture if 
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Michael Brown 


ethaps the furthest thing 

from the minds of Japanese 

immigrants struggling to 
make a go of a mushroom farm in a 
small Alberta town in the 1970s is 
living a story that needs to be told. 

However, after witnessing this 
often-isolated experience unfold 
for her parents in Nanton, then 
turning to literature for mean- 
ing, only to discover a distinct 
lack of voices retelling stories of 
the Canadian experience, Hiromi 
Goto, the University of Alberta’s 
2009-10 Writer-in-Residence, 
decided that such a story needed 
an author. 

“Tt was the early ‘90s. I was devel- 
oping my writing voice, and at the 
time there was a dearth of diversity 
in terms of characters and voices 
in Canadian literature,” said Goto, 
who at the time had just graduated 
with a bachelor of arts degree from 
the University of Calgary. “Chorus 
of Mushrooms was my way of speak- 
ing to that absence, or what had 


been distorted in terms of popular 
culture at the time.” 

Goto’s first novel tells the 
story of the post-war immigrant 
experience of three generations of 
Japanese-Canadian women. 

“Aside from its setting, it’s not 
autobiographical, except that the 
grandmother figure is based on my 
grandmother, said Goto. “I used 
my grandmother's history as a way 
to develop a contemporary folk 
legend. 

“In fiction, you don’t have to 
wait 500 years for something to 
become a legend, you can do it over 
the course of a book.” 

Chorus of Mushrooms would go 
on to garner the young author the 
Commonwealth Writers’ Prize for 
Best First Book in the Caribbean 
and Canada region, and was co- 
winner of the Canada-Japan Book 
Award. Rather than riding the acco- 
lades with a quick follow up, Goto 
took on the role of motherhood, 
although she kept sharp writing 
short stories. 

“T’'ve always had the sense that 
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writing doesn’t mean you're put- 
ting words to page all the time; I 
have this idea that you're living as a 
writer, she said. “I would be going 
about my daily life, caring for my 
young children, but I would also be 
considering the moments of those 
interactions for stories as well. 

“L think of it as carrying story 
seeds in my head, and later, when 
there’s time, those story seeds can be 
put to paper, and there’s a bloom.” 

In 2001, Goto’s seeds were 
germinated and the result was a pair 
of novels: Kappa Child, a re-reading 
of The Little House on the Prairie 
narrative but through the subjectiv- 
ity of a Japanese-Canadian family. 
It was short-listed for the Com- 
monwealth Writers’ Prize for Best 
Regional Book, and was awarded 
the James Tiptree Jr. Memorial 
Award. She also produced her first 
children’s novel, The Water of Pos- 
sibility. 

“I was in my mid-20s and I 
would often receive this gendered, 
sexist response that if I was a young 
woman and also a mother, I would 


shifting landscape of literacy 


you think of it as ‘both/and’ rather 
than “either/or,” she says, referring 
to a book-length study she is finish- 
ing on a group of undergraduates 
she queried about their interpreta- 
tions after reading a book, watching 
a movie and playing a video game. 
She found the students could move 
between formats with ease and 
sophistication. 

“Certainly they were very savvy 
in how they dealt with all these 
formats ... they were very much 
at ease experimenting at being in 
an imagined world.” And yet she 
admits that ease with the various 
forms of expression technology al- 
lows doesn’t necessarily translate to 
depth of understanding. 

In fact, despite their multimedia 
agility, students in her study still felt 
reading was the most valuable expe- 
rience. Many were “quite ferocious 
in their defense of the pleasures of 
reading,” she said. “Most said that, 
when it comes right down to it, a 
good book will do more things for 
you than any other form so far.” 


Congratulations to Stephen 
Podkowka, whose name was drawn 
as part of Folio’s Noy. 13 “Are Youa 
Winner?” contest, after he correctly 
identified the photo as that the 
U of A’s heating plant smokestacks 
just west of 115 street, northeast 
of the Cross Cancer building. For 
his effort, Podkowka has won the 
always-fashionable Butterdome 


butterdish. 


To celebrate last-minute shop- 
ping, we continue our countdown 
to Christmas by giving away 
another Butterdome butterdish. 
To win, simply identify where on 
campus the object of the picture 
is located. Email your correct an- 
swer to folio@exr.ualberta.ca by 
noon on Friday, Dec. 4, and you 
will be entered into the draw. Wi 


Margaret Mackey 


For that reason, and while she 
does appreciate emerging forms of 
literacy, Mackey considers herself 
a staunch champion of “extended 
reading,” or that which calls for 
“continuous attention beyond the 
kinds of flitting and browsing that 
are one part of many people’s daily 
experience.” 

Crossing freely between disci- 
plinary boundaries herself—mainly 
education, English and library 
sciences—Mackey has written three 
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books and edited two others, one 

a four-volume anthology on media 
literacies. She has also written 15 
book chapters, dozens of articles 
and served for 11 years as co-editor 
of the journal Children’s Literature 
in Education. 

She is described by Ann Curry, 
director of the School of Library 
and Information Studies, as “a 
brilliant and thoughtful analyst 
of qualitative data who moves 
adeptly from the classic children’s 
books of the 1800s to the latest 
computer games when she explores 
media and subject preferences and 
the processes by which we acquire 
information.” 

Mackey’s next project is a kind 
of excavation of her own reading 
history, what she calls an auto- 
bibliography or a “material study 
of the conditions in which one 
child achieved literacy.” She has 
collected the picture books, novels, 
school textbooks, United Church 
Sunday-school archives, television 
commercials and radio programs 


naturally write for children, so I re- 
fused to write for children on prin- 
ciple,” said Goto. “As my children 
grew older, however, we would go 
to the library and look for books, 
and again, there was this dearth 

of Canadian children’s books that 
figured diverse children as the 
central character, particularly in 
forms like fantasy and adventure. 
Often you can find books that are 
ethnicity-centred, such as Chinese 
New Year stories were located 
around ethnic identity, rather than 
having a kid who is brown and has 
a big adventure.” 

With a shade of that same pio- 
neering spirit that helped her par- 
ents mushroom farm thrive, Goto 
employed the farmer-immigrant, 
work-ethic creed of “if you can’t 
find it, then make it yourself” and 
wrote the kind of book she thought 
her kids would like to read. 

“T don’t plan on making my own 
teeth when I lose them, but writing 
is what I do, so if I can’t find these 
things that I want then I might as 
well make a couple,” said Goto. 


she consumed as a child while 
growing up in St. John’s, New- 
foundland. 

The study will be partly a chal- 
lenge to the conventional reading 
memoir, she said, which is normally 
confined to books. Even in the 
1950s, she argues, “people became 
literate in a much more complex 
and multi-faceted world than that. 
You look back and think kids just 
read then, but we didn’t. We had 
television and radio, movies and re- 
cords. I’m hoping to look at myself 
in the middle of this huge web of 
support structures and inputs that 
were ideological as well as every- 
thing else.” 

The Killam Annual Professor- 
ships were established in July 1991 
to acknowledge the Izaak Walton 
and Dorothy Killam bequest. The 
award is granted to faculty mem- 
bers based on the quality of their 
scholarly activities such as teach- 
ing, research, publications, creative 
activities, presented Papers, and 
supervision of graduate students. Bi 
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couple of years ago, I had 

the privilege of sitting in on 

a discussion led by our Pro- 
vost, Carl Amrhein, that outlined 
the importance of institutional 
partnerships. 

The discussion was before a meet- 
ing of members of the Conference 
Board of Canada, and it included 
executive leadership from Capi- 
tal Health (now a part of Alberta 
Health Services), as an example of 
just one of hundreds of jointly ben- 
eficial partnerships the University of 
Alberta has formulated over the past 
several decades. 

During the discussion, a number 
of impressive facts were put forward 
about the University of Alberta and 
its partnerships. Among them: 

e The University of Alberta has 
more than 750 public and private 
partners that in recent years have 
invested more than $480 million 


annually U of A research. 
e We have forged industry part- 


nerships by the hundreds in recent 
years; in 2006-07, for example, 
more than 550 industry partners in 
research accounted for some $40.6 
million in investment. That included 
$35.6 million from Canadian com- 
panies, and $5 million from foreign 
sources. 

° During that same time period, 
our government partnerships (with 
more than 26 Alberta govern- 
ment offices and programs) totaled 
$136,395,000. 

Those dollar figures are impor- 
tant, but they don’t even begin 
to capture the full scope of our 
partnerships, whose outcomes range 
from such community events as the 
Festival of Ideas and the Little Big 
Run to high-impact initiatives such 
as the Edmonton Clinic. 

I thought about this presentation 
last week, as I joined leadership from 
the City of Edmonton, the City 
of Leduc, and other nearby mu- 
nicipalities, as well as from advocacy 
organizations, on a “trade mission” 


to Houston, Texas, a city with similar 
areas of economic focus and chal- 
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The University of Alberta, Faculty of Extension requires part-time 
instructors to teach in the following areas: 


¢ Adult & Continuing Education 
© Business Analysis 
¢ Construction Administration 


e Environmental Resources Management 


e Human Resources 


e Management and Leadership 

¢ Negotiations 

¢ Occupational Health and Safety 
¢ Supervisory Development 


A minimum of a Masters degree is required in a related field linked to business, 

continuing education, environmental and/or construction management coupled 

with advanced business training at a senior level. Send résumé, identifying your 
areas of teaching interest to: busprog@ualberta.ca 


Grow your knowledge. Grow your opportunity. 


780.492.3116 


www.extension.ualberta.ca 
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lenge, to explore potential mutu- 
ally beneficial partnerships on 
which to build new success stories 
in the future. 

Houston, of course, benefits 
from the presence of several post- 
secondary institutions, and those 
institutions were included in the 
long set of meetings and discus- 
sions. At all times, the bottom line 
in my mind was: Is there a shared 
vision of excellence? Because that, 
I think, is the critical characteristic 
of partnerships at the modern 
university, especially one as di- 
verse and rich as the University of 
Alberta in the 21st century. 

We have seen evidence of new, 
clearly beneficial and exciting 
partnerships several times in 
recent months; for example, the 
new Helmholtz Initiative. Other 
such high-profile partnerships are 
currently in the making, and will 
likely be announced soon. 

And of course, throughout the 
fabric of our diverse institution, 
we're engaged at many points— 
through discussions with peer 
faculty around the world, various 
contacts with our deans and insti- 
tute directors, administrative dis- 
cussions and many others—which 
will result in the kinds of partner- 
ships from which great things 
grow, great discoveries emerge, and 
great impact is felt. Wa 


U of AHINI clinics set for Dec 2-4 


Folio Staff 


n-campus HIN] flu vacci- 

nation clinics will be held 

next week for all students 
and staff, following word from 
Alberta Health Services that the 
university will be provided a supply 
of the HIN] vaccine. 

The University Health Centre, 
working closely with the Faculty of 
Nursing, Human Resource Services 
and the Students’ Union, will hold a 
vaccination “blitz” over three days— 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday 
(Dec 2, 3, 4)—in the alumni room in 
SUB. Clinic times are 9:30 a.m.— 

4 p.m. on each of the three days. 

The university will receive two 
variants of the vaccine with which 
to immunize the campus commu- 
nity. As a result, healthy individuals, 
pregnant women and immunocom- 
promised individuals will all have 
access to the HIN] vaccine. 

The clinics will be open only to 
staff and students but not to family 
members because of the set amount 
of vaccine the university is receiv- 
ing. Public clinics run by Alberta 
Health Services are again open 
across Edmonton and available to 
every Alberta resident. Any family 
member of staff and students can 
access the H1N1 flu shot that way. 

Staff and students will be asked 
to identify themselves (for example, 


with their ONEcard or equivalent) 
before receiving the vaccination, as 
well as providing an Alberta health 
care number (or the equivalent). 

To help facilitate the efficient 
operation of the three-day vaccina- 
tion blitz, please try to avoid either 
choosing to show up first thing 
on the first day, or leaving it to the 
last day. You can also help speed 
things up by ensuring you bring the 
proper documentation, as above, 
and if possible wearing short sleeved 
clothing. 

Please note that the university’s 
clinics next week will only admin- 
ister the HIN1 flu vaccination, not 
the vaccination for seasonal flu. 
Administering both shots at the 
same time, while possible, creates 
logistical challenges and strain on 
the resources the university has to 
administer blitz vaccination clinics. 
Those individuals seeking the sea- 
sonal flu shot are invited to attend 
the University health Centre (2-200 
SUB) where the seasonal shot is 
currently available to all staff and 
students. 

For more information about 
HIN1, including how to help 
protect yourself and your family, 
information regarding the campus 
HIN1 influenza clinics and links 
to public flu clinics in the Edmon- 
ton area, please visit www.H1N1. 
ualberta.ca Mi 


A little generosity goes a long way 


Angel Cousineau 


he criteria for U of A schol- 

arships and bursaries vary 

widely, but the generosity 
of those who support these funds 
remains constant. 

Thousands of U of A students 
receive scholarships and bursaries 
each year, a portion of which would 
not be possible without the support 
of the university's faculty and staff. 
Andrew Leitch, manager, communi- 
cations and project planning, Office 
of Risk Management Services at the 
U of A, says it is an easy decision 
to support students. He remembers 
the financial woes of being a stu- 
dent, and even now he believes he 
has never been more stressed about 
money than when he was a univer- 
sity student. 

“The U of A is a great communi- 
ty to bea part of,” said Leitch, “and 
anything I can do to help remove 
stress from a student seems like the 
right thing to do.” 

Tammy Morris, a second-year 
medical student, is grateful for 
Leitch’s and others’ generosity. She 
relies on student awards to avoid 
what could be a crippling debt. Last 
year, Morris was one of 580 stu- 
dents who received an award from 


the Undergraduate Scholarships 
and Bursaries Fund, supported in 
part by many staff and faculty. 

“Being in debt is so stressful and 
always in the back of your mind,” 
said Morris, adding that, although 
she does everthing possible to keep 
her costs down, without student 
awards she could easily find herself 
over $100,000 in debt by the time 
she graduates. 

“T didn’t know that scholarships 
could come from people who give 
monthly,” said Morris. “If people are 
giving this way, it’s incredible.” 

Shortly after starting at the 
U of A nearly 10 years ago, Leitch 
signed up to have a monthly dona- 
tion to the Undergraduate Schol- 
arships and Bursaries Fund taken 
directly off his pay cheque. It was 
quick, simple and easy. 

“If we all do a little something 
for the benefit of others, it makes 
life better for everyone, said Leitch. 

At first glance, $10 or $20 a 
month may not seem like much, 
but it quickly adds up. It also goes 
a long way in removing barriers for 
students like Morris who are com- 
mitted to their academic careers, 
and will ultimately keep communi- 
ties thriving and healthy. 

“The difference to a student is 


pariddng 


Andrew Leitch is one of many 

U of A employees who has signed 
up to make monthly donations to 
the Undergraduate Scholarships and 
Bursaries Fund. 


amazing,’ said Morris. 
Monthly payroll donations 
can be made online at www. 
giving.aulberta.ca or by calling 
780-492-4948. Mi 
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Bringing business ethics back, one class at a time 


Jamie Hanlon 


tudents in Marketing 488 are 
mad as hell and they’re not 
going to take it anymore. 

Ponzi schemes, bonuses paid to 
executives of bailed-out companies 
and candy manufacturers profiting 
from blood chocolates are but a few 
ethical lapses that have led them to 
an important and novel decision: 
they want to raise peoples’ aware- 
ness of the importance of ethics and 
integrity in business. 

The idea started as a discussion 
at the class level that has led them 
to a project that includes hosting an 
ethics awareness day and develop- 
ing an oath of integrity they hope 
will make its way to classrooms and 
boardrooms everywhere. 

The students, 34 in all, volun- 


tarily took the pledge on Noy. 26 as 
part of their Business Ethics Aware- 
ness Day. Students will also have 
displays on various ethical issues in 
business and marketing. 

The idea for a pledge germinated 
from the one of the first discussions 
marketing professor Sharon Ryan 
had with them on the idea of moral 
responsibility: a person has a level 
of accountability for actions that 
cause harm to others, directly or in- 
directly, no matter how far removed 
they are from the situation. 

It could be said that the lesson 
was bittersweet. 

“T brought in some chocolate 
and was passing them around. As I 
was explaining to the students the 
facts of chocolate slavery, you could 
hear the sound of the chocolate 
wrappers being opened diminishing 


Native studies scholar skewers 
Olympic myth of inclusion 


Geoff McMaster 


n addition to the thousands of 
athletes competing at the Van- 
couver Olympics this winter, 
Canadian academics are also flexing 
their intellectual muscle, offering 
a more critical take on the world’s 
biggest sporting event. 

In a series of educational pod- 
casts sponsored by Vancouver 2010, 
24 scholars from universities across 
the country examine controversial 
issues surrounding the Winter 
Olympic Games. Representing the 
U of A, native studies and physical 
education professor Janice Forsyth 
takes a hard-hitting look at the 
Olympic “illusion” of Aboriginal 
inclusion. 

“In spite of the increased vis- 
ibility of Aboriginal people at these 
Games, the power relations sustain- 
ing historic inequities between 
Olympic organizers and Aborigi- 
nal people have remained largely 
unchanged,’ says Forsyth in her 
podcast, which ran on the Olympic 
website Nov. 17. 

“Indeed, recent accounts from 
Vancouver 2010 suggest the present 
day arrangement for Aboriginal 
people has actually worsened.” 


Tempo emphasizes the intellectual development of your children. And we've been 
rewarded for our efforts. Tempo’s achievement test and diploma results are superior; 


our students’ rate of admission to university is enviable; and Tempo placed first 


Forsyth, a former track athlete, 
argues that Vancouver should be 
commended for efforts to ensure 
unprecedented involvement of Ab- 
original people in all aspects of the 
Olympics, from encouraging native 
sporting traditions to promoting 
indigenous knowledge in environ- 
mental management, to encourag- 
ing access to sports participation. 

But ultimately this facade of 
inclusion, meant to impress the rest 
of the world with Canada’s cultural 
harmony, operates as a smokescreen, 
says Forsyth, obscuring the fact that 
“the interests of local and marginal- 
ized groups are too often disparaged 
and brushed aside.” 

She points out that only a small 
number of countries, including 
Canada, have refused to sign the _ 
UN Universal Declaration on the 
Rights of Indigenous Peoples. Given 
this reluctance, she asks, “is it not 
alittle hypocritical to position the 
Olympics as a display of harmoni- 
ous relationships between Aborigi- 
nal cultures and Canada’s dominant 
society?” 

A case in point surfaced the last 
time Canada hosted the Winter 
Olympics in Calgary in 1988. Dur- 
ing the lead-up to the Games, the 


in the Fraser Institute rankings of Alberta High Schools. 


Since 1964 Tempo School has been 


¢ A private K -12 academic school with small classes that cultivates civility 


and intellectual excellence, 


* A school focused on teaching that employs the classical methods of direct instruction, 


°A school with a curriculum based on the study of language and mathematics, 


into silence,’ said Ryan. 

Ryan noted that, as the semester 
continued, the students’ awareness 
grew into a desire to affect change. 
It was from this awakening aware- 
ness that the idea of an ethics pledge 
for business students was formed. It 
is not a new idea; the University of 
Western Ontario's Ivey School has 
had one since 2004, and Harvard 
recently created an MBA oath. 
What is different—and quite 
promising—is that the pledge is 
student-driven, and one they want 
to share with decision-makers in all 
areas of business and at all levels. 

“A lot of people hide behind the 
cloak of the corporation, thinking 
they're not responsible and that, 
if they make a mistake, nobody’s 
going to point the finger at them. 


This pledge makes them think very 


Lubicon of Northern Alberta 
tried to raise public awareness of 
their grievances over land claims 
ignored by the federal govern- 
ment for more than 50 years. 
The Lubicon asked museums 
around the world to boycott an 
Olympic exhibit of Aboriginal 
artifacts called The Spirit Sings, 
partly because Shell Canada was 
a co-sponsor, the very company 
that had played a leading role in 
the destruction of the Lubicon’s 
traditional land base. When they 
tried to be heard, says Forsyth, 
“they were accused by the media 
of trying to ‘spoil Calgary’s 
show.” 

“The choreography behind 
this Olympic dance, as in Games 
past, isa monumental effort. But 
there is nothing new about Ab- 
original involvement in the 2010 
Games,’ argues Forsyth in her 
podcast. “And it is possible that 
the intensive focus on Aboriginal 
inclusion in the hosting of the 
Games has made things worse.” 

The Intellectual Muscle series 
is a collaborative venture between 
Vancouver 2010, the Globe and 
Mail and the University of Brit- 
ish Columbia. 1 


Sharon Ryan’s Marketing 488 created and took an oath of integrity. 


deeply about their direct responsi- 
bility in their decisions.” By using 
viral marketing strategies, they are 
hoping that their pledge will spread 


and be taken by businesses and 


schools around the world. 

“We believe it’s all about a lack 
of education and we have the power 
through viral marketing to educate 
people.” Bi 


Genealogical gem has 


Google calling 


Michael Davies-Venn 


t started six years ago as simply 
a gem of an idea, but it has now 
become a source of provincial 
pride, catching the attention of In- 
ternet search-engine giant Google. 
Now the Peel’s Prairie Provinces 
website has also been recognized 
at home with the 2009 Historical 


Recognition Award from the City 
of Edmonton. 
Named after the former 


U of A chief librarian, Bruce Peel, 
the site allows scholars, students 
and researchers of all types to ex- 
plore western Canadian history and 
the culture of the Canadian prairies. 

According to Ernie Ingles, U of A 
vice-provost and chief librarian, the 
site is based on an original bibliogra- 
phy of Western Canada called Peel's 
bibliography of the Canadian Prairies 
to 1953. Ingles and U of A associate 
director of libraries, Merrill Distad, 
have updated the third edition, the 
most extensive work of its kind. 

“The database that underpins 
this digital library is the most com- 
prehensive listing of publications 
that relate to western Canada that 
exists,” Ingles said. “This is a tremen- 
dous resource, and truly a national 


resource, because the history of 
the three western provinces is very 
much intertwined with the history 
of the country.” 

The site contains some 7,200 
digitized titles and over 10,000 
newspapers (the specific component 
that Google has expressed interest 
in by adding those resources to its 
universal newspaper index). It also 
offers useful Internet search tools 
that will help anyone do research on 
a wide range of topics, from family 
histories to the development of spe- 
cific communities. There are titles in 
French, Ukrainian, and numerous 
other languages. 

Making the growing catalogue 
free to anyone who wants to use it 
keeps with a U of A tradition that 
dates back more than 100 years, said 
Ingles, part of a culture dedicated to 
opening the minds of Albertans and 
others from across the country and 
around the world. 

“Tf Albertans want to know more 
about who they are—and in some 
depth—this is the place to come 
to,’ said Ingles. “And as we get more 
and more local newspapers on- 
line, people can begin to learn the 
history of their towns, hamlets or 
regions.” i 


Visit our website: www.temposchool.org 


Tempo School 5603 - 148 Street 
Edmonton, Alberta T6H 417 
(780) 434-1190 
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Researcher wants to tip the scales for northern lizard 


Bev Betkowski 


rmed with eyelash glue, a 

walking stick and a faithful 

horse, University of Alberta 
researcher Krista Fink is hoping to 
help Canada’s most northern lizard 
get off the species-at-risk list. 

With the help of a $68,000 grant 
from Parks Canada, Fink, under the 
supervision of renewable resources 
professor Scott Nielsen and adjunct 
professor Shelley Pruss, is spend- 
ing two years exploring the barren 
grassland habitat of the greater 
short-horned lizard, a mouse-sized, 
scaly specimen found in parts of Al- 
berta and Saskatchewan and could 
number as few as 2,500. 

While the lizard is also found 
in Mexico and parts of the western 
United States, there is a concern it 
could die out in Canada, so it was 
listed as a species at risk in 2007 un- 
der the federal government's Species 
at Risk Act. 

“Most people may not realize 
that we have lizards this far north, 
but the greater short-horned speci- 


men is able to withstand our harsh 
winters because it hibernates,” Fink 
said. The lizard, which resembles a 
miniature dinosaur, is also unique 
because, unlike most other species 
of its kind that hatch, it gives birth 
to live young. 

Fink, a master’s student in the 
Faculty of Agricultural, Life and 
Environmental Sciences, is swing- 
ing a leg over her horse, Buck, and 
taking to the remote barren hills 
of Grasslands National Park in 
Saskatchewan to observe the lizards 
in their natural habitat. 

Aiming to find ways to preserve 
their delicate ecosystems, Fink has 
started videotaping the lizards and 
using eyelash glue to attach trans- 
mitters to their backs to track their 
movements. “This will help us bet- 
ter understand their habitat needs.” 

To find the animals, she'll also 
probe the ground with her walking 
stick, hoping to catch a glimpse of 
the creatures, which blend into their 
gray and brown surroundings to the 
point of invisibility. 

“Tt helps me spot the lizards 


Mapping the good life 


Michael Brown 


he road to happiness isn’t 

always found in the figura- 

tive map of sound decision- 
making, good people and helpful- 
ness. Sometimes happiness is found 
on an actual map, or in the case of 
Bonnie Gallinger, amidst halfa mil- 
lion maps. 

Gallinger, who received a Uni- 
versity of Alberta's 2009 Annual 
Support Staff Recognition Award 
in an award ceremony Nov. 24, has 
charted her dream job as a map as- 
sistant/public service associate with 
the William C. Wonders Map Col- 
lection in the Cameron Library. 

After graduating from the U of A 
with a master’s degree in geology in 
1991, where she researched the impact 
human disturbances such as pipelines 
and seismic lines have on permafrost, 
Gallinger began her career working as 
a sessional instructor teaching geology 
wherever she could get a gig, whether 
at a college in Edmonton or back 
home in British Columbia. 


staff spot! 


“T decided I wanted to work at 
the university because of my interest 
in academics,’ said Gallinger. “I like 
what goes on at this university— I 
like the school’s collegial nature.” 

Having poured over many 
a map when the collection was 
part of the geology department, 
Gallinger says when the map job 
came up in 2000 it was serendipity 
at work. When the powers-that-be 
split her time between cataloging 
and working the reference desk, it 
was true love. 

“T didn’t know I would have so 
much time with the reference desk, 
and that was just a bonus to me,” 
said Gallinger. “I love the interac- 
tion with the students and the 
researchers, and I am extremely curi- 
ous about everything. When people 
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The greater short-horned lizard could number as few as 2,500. 


when they move,” Fink said, then 
added: “I hope I don’t hit any rattle- 
snakes in the process.” 

By recording their movements, 
Fink wants to find out where they 
are choosing to live, and why. 

“This will help identify their 
critical habitat needs and document 
their population sizes to better 
manage their population recovery.” 

Fink and Nielsen hypothesize 
that energy development, road 
construction and certain livestock 


come up, I like helping them find 
the information they need. 

“Tt’s kind of like teaching, but 
one on one.” 

Currently, Gallinger, a self-pro- 
claimed Scotophile (she is fanatical 
about Scotland) and map collec- 
tor in her own right, is processing 
tens of thousands of maps donated 
by Ron Whistance-Smith, the 
map collection’s former curator. 
Whistance-Smith was instrumen- 
tal in the building the university’s 
collection, which already claims the 
largest academic map collection in 
Canada—more than 500,000 maps 
and another 800,000 air photos. 

Having a map for any occasion— 
from topographic and geographic 
maps of Alberta to a human history 
map of Budapest, Hungry, pulled 


grazing practices could be possible 
threats to the lizards’ habitat. Be- 
cause they are living in such small, 
fragmented populations, they are 
especially vulnerable to any kind of 
change, Nielsen noted. “The smaller 
the population, the bigger the im- 
pact. To lose these lizards would be 
especially disturbing, because they 
are so rare in Canada.” 

At the end of the study, which 
began last summer, Fink hopes to 
have some recommendations for 


out of the Nuremberg Chronicle 
that dates back to 1493—means 
Gallinger has had a request for every 
possible map use and then some. 

“I was helping someone for at 
least an hour trying to find a specific 
map that they had described, but 
they wouldn’t tell me what it was 
for,’ remembered Gallinger. “Eventu- 
ally it turned out she was looking for 
potential landing sites for the mother 
ship. She was totally serious about 
it. tried to maintain my composure 
because we get people who are look- 
ing for absolutely everything.” 

Whether it’s her unending 
patience or insatiable curiosity, 
Gallinger says she doesn’t know 
why she won the award, only that 
no matter whom she is dealing with 
and what their query is, they get her 
full effort. 

“I remember being on the other 
side,” she said. “Anything I can do to 
assist them and make it easier I will 
do, which sometimes means taking 
the time to teach people to do it 
themselves.” Mi 


Parks Canada on how to protect 
and preserve home ground for the 
lizards, which have recently become 
a tourist attraction in the Grass- 


lands National Park. 


“They are quite charismatic,” 
added Fink, who has gotten to know 
the lizards well over the course of her 
project. “Each lizard has a distinct 
expression; some look like they are 
frowning, others look as if they are 
grinning. It adds a lot of imagined 
personality to the species.” Bi 


Bonnie Gallinger, of the William C. 
Wonders Map Collection, won the 2009 
Annual Support Staff Recognition Award. 


Beaming the U of A into high-school classrooms 


Michael Davies-Venn 


he University of Alberta 
has begun a lecture series 
designed to provide answers 
for some of the key questions of 
life to perhaps the most demanding 
of learners: Alberta's high-school 
students. 

The free hour-long lectures, 
which provide high-school students 
the forum to ask questions of 
U of A researchers, are open to all 
schools in the province. Jonathan 
Schaeffer, U of A vice-provost and 
associate vice-president (informa- 
tion technology) said the idea came 
to him during a quiet moment while 
attending one of the prime minis- 


ters conversation series, which were 
part of the university's centenary 
celebrations. 

“Tt was fascinating listening to a 
former prime minister speak, but I 
remember looking around the room 
and it was all adults,” Schaeffer 
recalled. “I started thinking, ‘what 
kind of lectures are we giving to the 
young people, to the students?’ That 
got me thinking that there has to be 
a good way to reach the students.” 

Schaeffer says the lecture series 
helps meet the needs of teachers 
who wanted to see a stronger 
U of A presence in their classrooms. 
He says the series also helps enhance 
the ideas behind Campus Alberta, 
the key framework established in 


2002 within which Albertans are 
able to pursue and achieve lifelong 
learning goals. 

“What we want to do is pro- 
mote the university and be true 
to the spirit of Campus Alberta,’ 
said Schaeffer. “We want to engage 
students and excite them. If we can 
make a difference by doing this to 
some student's career, it makes it all 
worthwhile.” 

So far more than 50 U of A re- 
searchers have signed up, although 
only 16 will take part in the ongo- 
ing inaugural lecture series. The 
next talk is on Dec. 1, when 
U of A researchers Mike Carbon- 
aro and Bob Ritter talk about 
robotics. Mi 
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Lessons from Frank Slide inspire new radar system 


Brian Murphy 


University of Alberta 
researcher has turned the 
site of a southern Alberta 


rockslide tragedy into the proving 
ground for new equipment meant 
to avert such a disaster in the 
future. 

In the spring of 1903, the east 
face of Turtle Mountain, a huge slab 
of rock estimated to weigh 90 mil- 
lion tons, let go without warning, 
burying the Crowsnest Pass mining 
town of Frank. 

When the dust cleared, boulders 
from Turtle Mountain covered the 
town and three square kilometres of 
the valley beyond. 

Ninety people were killed. 

Civil engineering professor 
Derek Martin knows all the sci- 
ence behind rock slides, but he’s 
also adopted a simple belief about 
mountains. “Nature never likes 
steep slopes,” said Martin. “It likes 
things flat, and that’s why, sooner or 
later, mountains will come down.” 


Martin and a team from the 
Alberta Geological Survey have 
been monitoring the slightest move- 
ments of Turtle Mountain for six 
years. But the gauges and satellite 
GPS monitoring systems set up to 
measure the growth of cracks and 
fissures in giant rock faces require 
people to go up the mountain to set 
reference points so movement can 
be detected. Martin says that’s risky, 
time consuming, expensive and 
doesn’t necessarily give researchers a 
clear overall picture of the moun- 
tain’s stability. 

Instead, Martin says the solution 
may lie with an Italian-made radar 
system. 

“This device sits at the bottom 
of the mountain,’ said Martin of the 
$250,000 piece of equipment that 
was set up in mid September. “It 
sits on a two-metre-long track and 
moves back and forth scanning the 
eastern face of Turtle Mountain.” 

Since 2003, when monitoring of 
Turtle Mountain began, Martin says 
some movement on the east face has 


Battle of the Blades benefits 


Quinn Phillips 


edical researchers at the 
University of Alberta 
are doing triple lutzes 


after learning they will receive a 
$100,000 donation as the result of 
a former Edmonton Oiler and an 
Olympic figure skater winning the 
CBC’s Battle of the Blades. 


Craig Simpson and Jamie Salé re- 
ceived the most votes and took home 
the grand prize Nov. 16 in the finale 
of the CBC hit, which saw retired 
hockey players paired with figure 
skaters in the elimination-style reality 
series. The money goes to their char- 
ity of choice, which is the northern 
Alberta Spinal Cord Injury Treatment 
Centre Society, a charity Simpson has 


Craig Simpson and Jamie Salé donated their Battle of the Blades winnings to U of A 
spinal-cord research. 
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been detected, albeit just millimetres 
a year. Martin and engineers with the 
Alberta's Geologic Survey are hoping 
the new radar system will provide the 
same reliable data and replace all the 
gauges currently hammered into the 
mountain face. He says this would 
reduce both the risks and costs for 
maintaining the gear. 

“The weather up there takes its 
toll on equipment,’ said Martin. 
“And youd be surprised at the dam- 
age little varmints can do nibbling 
on wires.” 

Martin says he hopes the radar 
system will have proven its reliabil- 
ity on Turtle Mountain by spring. 

“The big unknown for us is 
how the mountain climate might 
affect the radar equipment,’ said 
Martin. Mountain weather includes 
extremes in temperature, rapid 
shifts in humidity, and even the dust 
kicked up by high winds that could 
challenge the radar’s readings. 

Martin would like to try the 
radar out on a worrisome rock face 
above a rail line in British Columbia 


This $250,000 radar system monitors the slippery eastern slope of Turtle Mountain. 


and says there’s no reason to think 
the system couldn't be used to 
monitor dams and even the earthen 
walls of tailings ponds used by 
resource industries. 

For the time being, the radar 
equipment at Turtle Mountain will 
keep up its slow, back-and-forth 


spinal-cord injury 


been involved with for 21 years and a 
group committed to raising money to 
recruit a world leader in spinal-cord 
research to the U of A. 

Louise Miller is the director of 
the society, and she was a driving 
force behind this win. 

“T’ve accosted people in eleva- 
tors I don’t even know; anywhere I 
have gone I have spoken to people 
about voting. I bribed my class with 
promotional pens; I have done 
everything humanly possible,” said 
Miller, who, along with her friends, 
managed to vote 10,000 times. 

The society has raised $600,000 
of the $1.5 million required to 
establish an endowed chair in 
spinal-cord research at the Faculty 
of Medicine & Dentistry. 

“This new chair will ensure the 
U of A remains in the forefront of 
finding better treatments for spinal- 
cord injury,’ said Philip Baker, dean 
of the Faculty of Medicine & Den- 
tistry. “An endowed research chair 
will also attract students and other 
world-class experts in the field, 
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allowing us to build on an already 
successful program.” 

Simpson and Salé were one of 
three pairs in the final competing 
for the top prize. The other finalists 
were Claude Lemieux and Shae- 
Lynn Bourne, and Stéphane Richer, 
who was paired with Marie-France 


Dubreuil. The finale episode had a 


tracking of the east face and its five 
million cubic metres of rock that 
observers fear will someday come 
crashing down. 

“T's just a matter of time,” said 
Martin. “But time is a very elusive 
thing when youre dealing with 
nature.” Wi 


lot of people at the university on 
the edge of their seats, including 
Mushahwar. 

Donations are still needed to 
help establish the endowed chair 
position and can be made through 
the development office in the 
Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry at 
780-492-9051. 
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Michael Brown 


here’s A Heifer in Your 
Tank now has a trophy on 
its mantle. 

The program, whose slogan is 
“the science answers to quirky ques- 
tions you never knew you had about 
animal agricultural, is the recipient 
of the 2009 President's Achievement 
Award for Overall Achievement in 
support of the university's vision and 
mandate, Dare to Discover. 

“Over the past few years this 
venture has grown to include 
many creative, engaging and com- 
munity building opportunities, 
which were very well profiled in 
the nomination,” said President 
Indira Samarasekera. “In reviewing 
submissions, the selection commit- 
tee recognized the success of the 
program in developing an innova- 
tive, energetic and interactive teach- 
ing and learning experience that 
engages people of all ages; not only 
within the university community, 


but also in the community at large.” 

The program, which is externally 
funded by the Alberta Livestock 
and Meat Agency, grew out of the 
Faculty of Agricultural, Life and 
Environmental Sciences’ Building 
Community class six years ago, 
which had a focus on educating 
university students about agricul- 
ture through inquiry while creat- 
ing agricultural awareness in the 
broader community. 

Frank Robinson, vice-provost 
and dean of students, said the 
program began as a straight-up 
powerpoint presentation put on 
by first-year ALES students on 
an agriculture-related topic with 
a simple “encouragement to be 
creative.” 

“They went crazy, said Robin- 
son. “It became music and drama 
by the second iteration. We never 
thought of it as a funny thing, the 
students have taken it and run with 
it. The creativity is unending.” 

The powerpoint presentations 


quickly dissolved into skits and mu- 
sical acts worthy of a country fair. 

“As far as the questions are con- 
cerned, the quirkier the better,” said 
Robinson. “We want them to be 
remembered as more than a boring 
old animal-science presentation.” 

As much as possible, the public, 
the families of the presenters, for 
example, is invited to take in the 
show. Earlier this year, the winter 
semester of the class took its act on 
the road, making stops in West- 
lock, Vegreville and Camrose. This 
semester, the groups made movies, 
which made their big-screen debut 
Noy. 19 in a red-carpet affair in the 
Engineering Teaching and Learning 
Centre. 

“Quite often the public sees 
the U of Aas a high-level thing, 
but we're trying to make the show 
relevant for the families of students 
who attend the university, to bring 
the public closer to the U of A so 
the school is seen as something that 
is welcoming and engaging,” said 


The inner workings of intestines is just one of the topics addressed at the topical 
There’s A Heifer in Your Tank science production. 


Robinson. 

That engagement is extended 
beyond faculty lines as, six years on, 
the building community class has 
been swamped by ALES interlopers, 
representing faculties from business 


and arts to science and nursing. 
“We call it ‘warming up the first 
years, where we have students work- 
ing in groups to rely on each other 
to be creative,” said Robinson. “We 
strongly encourage diversity.” 1 


Native studies program recognized for promoting best practices in Aboriginal governance 


lleiren Poon 


new program offered by the 

Faculty of Native Studies 

focusing on governance for 
Aboriginal communities has been 
awarded the University of Alberta’s 
2009 President’s Achievement 
Award for connecting communities. 

The Certificate in Aboriginal 

Governance & Partnership program 
is aimed at teaching best practices 
for negotiation and partnership 
between Aboriginal and non- 
Aboriginal groups. The one-term 
course teaches students about lead- 
ership, government, management 
and administration, and business 
growth for First Nations, Métis and 
Inuit organizations and their non- 


Aboriginal counterparts. 

“The success of the program in 
engaging students, alumni, govern- 
ment, the City of Edmonton, vari- 
ous Aboriginal organizations and 
countless other stakeholders in the 
research and subsequent develop- 
ment of the program was clearly 
evident in the team submission,’ 
said President Indira Samarasek- 
era, offering her congratulations 
to members of the program. “It 
provides a solid model for one of 
our four cornerstones, connecting 
communities.” 

Edward Allen, chief operating of- 
ficer of the National Centre for First 
Nations Governance in Ottawa, was 
on hand to sign a memorandum of 
understanding with the university 


in support of the program when it 
was launched in 2008. 

“This is important work,’ he said 
at the time. “This is how we make 
First Nations’ education relevant 
to First Nations communities: by 
going to the community, by looking 
at how the curriculum is taught and 
developed, and ultimately changing 


the perspective of what education 
means.” 


The program was created with 
the support of donors and key 
partners within the university com- 
munity, said Ellen Bielawski, dean 
of the Faculty of Native Studies. 

“Our partners in the U of A 
School of Business are a key part of 
this program because we think of 
governance as being much broader 


TEC Edmonton feeling the VibeDx 


Nadia Anderson 


In the next few months, Folio 
will examine one of the cornerstones 
of the universitiy’s Dare to Discover 
vision, connecting communities, by 
examining the role TEC Edmonton 
plays in advancing mutual goals by 

fostering partnerships with business 
and industry. 
potential University of 
Alberta spinoff company, 
VibeDx, has developed a 
technology to help back pain suf- 
ferers. Greg Kawchuk, professor of 
physical therapy and inventor of the 
VibeDx technology, has been work- 
ing with TEC Edmonton to create 
the company. 

VibeDx is a new technology for 
diagnosis of spinal abnormalities, 
injuries and pathologies that hold 
the promise to improve long-term 
outcomes and quality of life for mil- 
lions of back pain sufferers. 

From technology transfer to 
business planning, Kawchuk says 
he has been supported by the TEC 
Edmonton team in the commercial- 
ization process. Kawchuk has 
especially appreciated the leader- 
ship that Cameron Schuler, TEC 
Edmonton Libin Executive-in-Resi- 


Greg Kawchuk 


dence, has brought to the table. 

“Cameron is fully engaged and 
excited by the product. His insight is 
tremendously wide,’ said Kawchuk. 
“He is always on top of things. He is 
ahead of us, leading the way.” 

TEC Edmonton executives-in- 
residence are the veteran business 
professionals on TEC Edmonton’s 
team. These individuals have been 
successful in starting and growing 
companies, and they have the indus- 
try expertise and connections to help 
evaluate and advise entrepreneurs. 

Kawchuk believes the reason 
VibeDx has the degree of business 
success it does is due to the help he 
has received from TEC Edmonton. 
Schuler’s vast business knowledge, 
experience and contacts—including 
the boards he sits on—as well as the 


2 support of the TEC Edmonton 
2 team, have all been important ele- 
ments in the process. 

Stephanie Minnema, a TEC 
Edmonton market analyst, says by 
working with TEC Edmonton’s 
technology transfer experts and 
market analysts, VibeDx has had 
its intellectual property pro- 
tected, market researched, and the 
development of its business plan is 
underway. 

“I’m very excited about the po- 
tential of VibeDx and thrilled that 
I've been able to build marketing, fi- 
nancing and regulatory roadmaps to 
help strategize their path to market,” 
said Minnema. 

‘Through the financing strategy 
and TEC Edmonton’s grant advice, 
VibeDx has applied for and received a 
$24,900 grant from Alberta Heritage 
Foundation for Medical Research 

“You couldn’t ask for a better 
team to open up doors. There isn’t a 
place where Cameron doesn’t have a 
contact to get us what we need,” Kaw- 
chuk said. “We are living a real plan 
right now with goals and timelines.” 

“At the outset of our partner- 
ship, Greg and I defined roles and 
responsibilities,’ said Schuler about 
the project’s progression. “The in- 


than political leadership. We really 
feel that we need to be working 

on partnerships in all the areas of 
financial growth and management,’ 
she said. 

The new program is part of a 
much larger initiative on behalf of 
the entire university, said U of A 
provost and vice-president (aca- 
demic) Carl Amrhein. 

“At its best, a university like ours 
creates intellectual space to consider 
and to solve some of the most diff- 
cult problems that humanity faces,” 
he said at the program’s launch. 

“Tn our time and in our country, 
the question of inequity between 
Aboriginal people and other 
Canadians—economic, educational 
and health inequalities—is one of 


tersection of his scientific expertise 
as a Canada research chair and my 
business background has worked 
extremely well. I have had many 
business partnerships and I couldn't 
ask for a better experience.” 
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the most challenging situations we 
face. 

“We face similar challenges 
within our university, but we are 
determined that, by working ap- 
propriately and respectfully with 
Aboriginal people, these partner- 
ships will become, must become, 
essential and part of the very fabric 
of this institution.” 

Students who successfully com- 
plete the course receive a certificate in 
addition to their respective degrees. 
Graduates of the certificate program 
can apply their skills to any manage- 
ment aspect of Aboriginal relations, 
including health care, economic 
development, education, justice 
and community policing, natural 
resources and treaty negotiations. Ki 


Currently Kawchuk is working 
with design engineers to develop a 
prototype of the technology that is 
market ready. 

“We have a good team. It’s been 
wonderful,” Kawchuk said. i 
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Rocket program in Norway a blast 


James Huber 
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Brian Murphy 
wo University of Alberta 
rocketeers have returned 
from a launch pad in 
Norway with a new mission: to 
make their dreams of 
careers in space sci- 
ences come true. 
James Huber, 

a third-year me- 
chanical engineering 
student, was one of four 

western Canadian students 
chosen for a week-long 

rocket design course spon- 
sored by the University of Oslo. 
In just a week, Huber’s rocketry 
pedigree jumped from backyard 
hobby kits to a metre-long tube of 
firepower that left the launch pad 
at 4,000 kilometres an hour. 

“The course made space 
research real for me,’ said Huber. 
“You see NASA launch the space 
shuttle and now I know just a 
regular guy from Alberta can get 
involved.” 

Huber’s trip to the Andoya 
Rocket Range in Norway was 
part of the new Canada-Norway 
Student Rocket Program. Huber 
and his student teammates used a 
converted surface-to-ground mili- 
tary missile to carry half-a-dozen 
atmospheric sensors 10,000 metres 
above the North Sea’s coastline of 
Norway. 

“T didn’t actually see the 
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The week-long rocket design course at the Andoya Rocket Range in Norway was part of the new Canada-Norway 
Student Rocket Program. 


launch,” said Huber. “I was steering 
a manual antenna so we could track 
the rocket’s flight.” But the mission 
was flawless. “The rocket reached 
altitude and the payload sensors all 
worked perfectly.” 

One of those sensors was of 
particular interest to the other 
U of A student in Norway. Dave 
Miles, a graduate student in physics, 
wasn't part of the CaNoRoc camp. 
He was there on a special mission: 
to test a miniaturized atmospheric 
sensor of his own design under the 
rigours of a real rocket launch. “I’m 
working on designing an exceed- 


ingly small magnetic field sensor,” 
said Miles. 

Space agencies keep a close eye 
on Earth’s magnetic field. Wild 
fluctuations can have serious ef- 
fects, such as power blackouts, and 
temporary loss of communications 
and GPS services. Miles’ goal for 
his sensor is to have it placed on the 
next generation of Earth monitor- 
ing satellites. “The Norway trip was 
very useful because the Andoya 
facility could easily launch the 
rockets required for small satellite 
packages.” 

In February the U of A will host 


a delegation from the University of 
Oslo to talk about going beyond 
the one-week rocket program at 
Andoya to full-fledged, semester- 
long student exchanges between 
the universities. Miles says there’s a 
very exciting long-term goal of the 
proposed program. 

“Eventually students from this 
exchange could devise and launch 
a research-rocket program of their 


own, said Miles. “We could launch 


from Andoya with a rocket that 
goes to an altitude of 500 kilome- 


tres and the students could publish 


the results of their research.” Wi 


Grad students AIDS research reveals a lack of family-planning programs in Uganda 


Carmen Leibel 


niversity of Alberta gradu- 

ate student Jennifer Heys 

wants to make her mes- 
sage clear: there needs to be more 
education in Ugandan communities 
about contraception. 

Heys, who studied at the School 
of Public Health, spent six months 
interviewing 421 people living in 
rural and semi-urban communities 
in Uganda. Of that group, 199 were 
HIV positive. Heys’ research was 
published this month in a special 
supplement of the journal, A/DS. 


Heys’ study was to find out if 
there was a difference between 
HIV-positive and HIV-negative in- 
dividuals in regard to their desire to 
have more children. She found that 
those who were HIV positive were 
more likely to want to stop having 
children. 

“The odds of wanting to stop 
child bearing were 6.25 times 
greater compared to those who were 
HIV negative.” 

While she was encouraged by 
these results, Heys says the prob- 
lem is a lack of education about 
contraception as most of the people 


she spoke with were not using what 
is called “dual protection.” This is 
done by using two contraceptives, 
like condoms and Depo-Provera, 

a hormone injection that prevents 
pregnancy and needs to be adminis- 
tered every three months. 

Heys says of the 421 people, 
only eight were using two contra- 
ceptives and many others relied 
only on condoms. Heys says this 
is problematic because, while 
condoms are important for reduc- 
ing HIV transmission, she found 
that when used alone, the condoms 
were often used incorrectly and, 


Public-health murals save lives in Uganda 


Michael Davies-Venn 


deep affinity for the African 

continent, the need to give 

back and the desire to effect 
social change are what led Leslie 
Robinson to Uganda to work on 
her master’s thesis. However, the 
University of Alberta visual com- 
munication design graduate student 
could have never anticipated that 
her decision would result in both 
saving and changing lives. 

To test the theory of participa- 
tory design—a practice that puts 
end users at the core of the de- 
sign process, allowing their views 
to form the main messages in a 
campaign—Robinson assembled 70 

ouths from communities through- 
out Uganda, divided them into 
four groups and worked with them 
creating murals that they painted 
in communities in Uganda's capital, 


Kampala, and Kayunga, a rural city. 

Robinson says that at the start 
of the project, it became clear that 
concerns about public-health is- 
sues and the need for HIV testing 
were foremost on the youngsters’ 
minds, and that those concerns later 
formed the messages on the murals. 
She says the results have been 
humbling. 

“More than 400 people allowed 
themselves to be tested for HIV/ 
AIDS after the murals in one of the 
communities was completed,’ said 
Robinson. “These are people that 
never would have otherwise been 
tested. 

“I did not imagine that would 
happen, but I’m quite impressed 
with the developments.” 

Robinson says people in most 
African countries where AIDS has 
been a menace do not normally get 
tested for the virus for fear of being 


stigmatized. In fact, the boys in the 
group who lived in an area called 
“the rich man’s slums” and worked 
on the AIDS murals would not call 
the virus by its name, Robinson says. 

“They wouldn’t outright say ‘stop 
the spread of AIDS, for example,” 
Robinson said. “They instead ad- 
dressed this notion of ‘transactional 
love, which they came up with. 

It’s similar to prostitution; it’s the 
idea of giving gifts, such as use of 
someone's car or giving cell phones, 
in exchange for sexual relations. 
These issues relate to AIDS and 
other sexually transmitted diseases, 
but their way of bringing out the 
messages was specific to their local 
circumstances.” 

The murals are currently part of 
an ongoing exhibition, Designing 
Public Health Messages for Youth, 
by Youth, which runs through Dec. 
5 in the U of A’s Fine Arts Build- 


therefore, not a highly effective 
method of contraception. Some 
of the interview subjects were not 
using any contraception at all. 

Heys believes the root of the 
problem is a lack of knowledge 
about dual protection. She also - 
says there are a lot of misconcep 
tions. ‘ 

“Some people thought condo 
or oral contraceptives could cause 
cancer. They also had this idea th 
if you took pills, oral contracep- 
tives, you wouldn't be able to work 
as you would be very weak and very 
tired.’ Mi 


Jennifer Heys in Uganda. 


project by Leslie Robinson, is ondisplay until Dec. 5 in the FAB Gallery. 


ing gallery. Robinson says that, as 
result of the project, which received 
support from the U of A’s School 
of Public Health, the HIV/AIDS 
counselors are being asked to create 
similar murals for high schools in 
Uganda and that one of the other 
groups has organized themselves 
into acommunity group called Arts 
for Social Change. 


“T did not realize the extent 
to which these youth would take 
on these projects and keep them 
going.’ Robinson said. “This 
shows the impact of this project 
on the communities on a differ- 
ent level, it goes much deeper as 
the knowledge and experiences 
gained have been embodied in the 
participants.” Mi 
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Until Dec. 24 


Love Letters to Feminism. The 
Women’s Studies Program is pleased to 
announce the opening of a new art instal- 
lation in our exhibition space. Garden level, 
Assiniboia Hall. 


Nov. 27 & 28 


Has Foreign Aid Done More Harm 
Than Good In Africa? Over the past 40 
years, more than $1 trillion has been trans- 
ferred from the west to Africa in form of 
foreign aid, yet, it appears to be that nothing 
is changing in Africa and more money is still 
needed to emancipate the continent. 6:30 
p.m. 217-1f Telus Centre. 


Noy. 27-29 


Devonian Botanic Garden Crafters 
Christmas Sale. Crafters Christmas Sale 
featuring handmade gifts, candles, seasonal 
arrangements, crafts, evergreen boughs and 
more. Proceeds support special projects and 
programs at the Garden. Free admission. 
Sale times: Nov. 27 1-6 p.m., Nov. 28, 10 
a.m.—4 p.m., Nov. 29, 10 a.m.—4 p.m. 


Novy. 27 


Donald Lopez: The Birth of the 
Buddha. Donald Lopez is 2009 distinguished 
visitor to the program in religious studies. 
He is also the Arthur E. Link distinguished 
university professor of Buddhist and Tibetan 
studies at the University of Michigan. 4 p.m., 
Humanities Centre, L-1 Humanities Centre. 


You Can't Stop the Hip Hop - a 
lecture by Charity Marsh. Representation, 
Identification and Citizenship: The Politics of 
Hip Hop Culture in Northern Canada. 4 p.m., 
2-7 Fine Arts Centre. 


Nov. 28-—Dec. 22 


Forest Society Christmas Tree Sale. 
The Forest Society will be selling Christmas 
trees, Corbett Hall lot. Ten per cent of the 
proceeds donated to the campus United Way 
Campaign. Weekdays 3-9 p.m., weekends 9 
a.m.—9 p.m. Corbett Fields. 


Nov. 28 


Family Event: Where do you play? 
Join us in the Enterprise Square Atrium for 
some games and activities! You'll be able 
to pop some popcorn with the parachute, 
become a pawn on a giant board game, 
create a beat, and enter a crab walk relay 
race before heading into the gallery to cre- 
ate your own 3-D playground. 1-4 p.m. 
Enterprise Square. 


Nov. 29 


Donald Lopez Town and Gown 
Lecture: The Search for Shangri-La. 
Everyone is welcome. Reception to follow. 2 
p.m. Atrium, Enterprise Square. 


Noy. 30 


Donald Lopez: From Stone to 
Flesh: The European Encounter with 
the Buddha. 12:30-2 p.m. C014 Classroom 
Building, Augustana Campus. 


Comparative analyses of functional 
evolution in voltage-gated potassium 
channels. Warren Gallin, Department of 
Biological Sciences, U of A, is presenting 
a seminar titled “Comparative analyses of 
functional evolution in voltage-gated potas- 
sium channels.” 3 p.m. G-114 Biological 
Sciences. 


Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry 
Inaugural Professorial Lectures. Philip 
Baker invites faculty, staff and members of 
the general public to attend the Inaugural 
Professorial Lectures. Presenters: professor 


Kathryn Todd and professor Lisa Hornberger. 
Reception at 4:30 p.m. Lectures 5-6:30 p.m. 
Lectures are free and all are welcome. Allard 
Theatre, Katz Group Centre for Pharmacy 
and Health Research. 


Dec. 1 


What you Need to Know About 
Recruiting Students with Disabilities. 
This seminar is hosted by CAPS: Your U of A 
Career Centre. It is part of a seminar series 
for employers who are interested in learning 
more about recruitment-related topics. There 
is no fee to attend; we only ask that you pre- 
register by e-mailing laura.manuel@ualberta. 
ca, Noon-1 p.m. Enterprise Square. 


E. Garner King Memorial Lectureship. 
This year’s guest lecturer for the annual E. 
Garner King Lectureship is Chaviva Hosek, 
president and CEO of the Canadian Institute 
for Advanced Research. The title of her lecture 
is “Health as a Social Phenomenon.” A recep- 
tion will follow the lecture. 4 p.m. Bernard 
Snell Hall, University Hospital. 


Dec. 2 


Disabled Girlhoods, Embodiment 
and Bathrooms. Patricia McKeever 
presents Disabled Girlhoods, Embodiment 
and Bathrooms, based on a CIHR-funded 
project entitled “Schools, Homes and 
Neighborhoods: Disabled Children’s 
Assessments.” Presented by the Faculty of 
Nursing, University of Alberta and Faculty of 
Social Work, University of Calgary. Noon-1 
p.m. Bernard Snell Hall, University Hospital. 


H1N1 and the role of pharmacy. 
Influenza, general vaccines (safety and pre- 
vention strategy), H1N1 vaccine and treat- 
ments( antivirals) and role of pharmacy in 
pandemics. Noon-1 p.m. 4069 Dent/Pharm 
Building. 


Dec. 3 


New Foundations: Building an 
inquiry-based information literacy 
agenda. The workshop will also introduce 
an instructional design approach based on 
Carol KuhIthau’s information search process 
model, which provides a conceptual frame- 
work for instruction that fosters students’ 
information-to-knowledge journey. 9 a.m.— 
4 p.m., Augustana Faith and Life Chapel 
Faith and Life Centre. 


Last Day of Fall Classes Goodie Give 
Away. From 10:30 a.m.—12:30 p.m., there 
will be free cookies and punch for approxi- 
mately 3,000 students, staff and faculty. 
Everyone is welcome. This event is made pos- 
sible by HUB Administration, HUB Merchants 
& Residence Services. The event will take 
place in the middle of HUB by the Mural and 
at the entrance of Rutherford Library. 


AHFMR-Sponsored Seminar: 
Developing Novel Zebrafish Models 
to Investigate Neurological Diseases. 
Edward A. Burton, professor of neurology 
at the University of Pittsburgh School of 
Medicine, will deliver an AHFMR-sponsored 
seminar at the U of A Center for Prions & 
Protein Folding Diseases. 11 a.m.—noon. 
204A, Seminar Room of the Prion Centre 
Environmental Engineering. 


Seminar: Ecosystem-climate inter- 
actions: Impacts, feedback, mechanisms 
and predictions. Yigi Luo, professor in the 
Department of Botany and Microbiology 
at University of Oklahoma, will present a 
seminar highlighting research activities and 
achievements using experimental, modeling, 
and data assimilation approaches. 11—noon, 
133 Earth Sciences. 


Moldova and Transnistria: Between 
Ukraine, Russia and the EU. CIUS Fall 
Lecture Series: Moldova and Trnasnistria: 
Between Ukraine, Russia and the EU. 
Presented by Eduard Baidaus, Department of 


History and Classics, University of Alberta. 
3 p.m. 227 Athabasca Hall. 


Inside/OUT 2009/2010 Speakers’ 
Series: Two-Spirited People: A Personal 
Journey. Dolan Badger, a support and 
outreach worker with HIV Edmonton, will 
explore a personal and often painful journey 
about growing up Aboriginal and two-spir- 
ited. In a frank discussion about growing up 
away from the reserve this lecture will focus 
on the power of two-spirit and how it saved 
his life. 5-6 p.m. 7-152 Education North 
Education Centre. 


Dec. 4 


Vibrio cholerae and its environ- 
mental predators: The role of the type 


VI secretion system and one of its 
substrates. Stefan Pukatzki, Department 
of Medical Microbiology and Immunology, 
University of Alberta 3:30 p.m. M-145 
Biological Sciences. 


Dec. 5 


Prayer and Mental Sanity. How 
do recent studies in nature and the brain 
help us with the traditional understandings 
of the purpose of prayer and its gifts as a 
spiritual discipline? Animated by Archbishop 
Lazar, abbot, Monastery of All Saints of 
North America and Tim Parker, professor, 
Augustana Campus, University of Alberta 
{-3:30 p.m. 


Dec. 7 


St. Stephen's College Annual 
Christmas Open House. Come and cel- 
ebrate the season. A time of refreshments, 
conversation and music. Music will be pro- 
vided by harpist Lois Samis Lund. 4-6 p.m. 
St. Stephen's College. 


Dec. 11,16 & 18 


Classic Fare Festive Luncheon. 
Classic Fare Catering is hosting their annual 
Festive Luncheon. Bring your colleagues for a 
traditional holiday buffet. Tickets are $15.95 
each. Choose from Dec. 11, 16 or 18. Noon- 
1:30 p.m. Maple Leaf Room Lister Centre. 


| Fine Arts Events 


Sta PI 


U of A Music graduate student, Viktoria Reiswich-Dapp, plays Schubert’s Winterreise with singer Jihwan Cho on Dec. 5 at 
Convocation Hall. 


Until Noy. 30 


I've mostly been lit from behind. 
An exhibition of works by bachelor of fine 
arts and bachelor of design students in 
ART 440, Drawing and Intermedia. Sherri 
Chaba, instructor and curator. South Foyer 
Rutherford Library, North and South. 


Until Dec. 5 


Designing Public Health Messages 
for Youth, by Youth. Master's of design 
thesis project by Leslie Robinson. Regular 
gallery hours. Fine Arts Building gallery. 


The Longing Focal. This exhibi- 
tion by Mitch Mitchell is the final visual 
presentation for the master of fine arts in 
printmaking. Fine Arts Building gallery. 


Noy. 28 


Arditti Quartet, with Louise 
Bessette, piano. Two of the greatest 
names in new music join forces to pres- 
ent an exciting program of 21st century 
works. The prize-winning Canadian pianist 
Louise Bessette joins the Arditti Quartet in 
a piano quintet by Quebec composer Serge 
Arcuri. 8 p.m. Convocation Hall, Arts and 
Convocation Hall. 


Nov. 29 


University of Alberta Concert 
Band, University of Alberta Concert 
Band Wendy Grasdahl, Conductor Dan 
Sabo, Guest Conductor Wagner: Die 
Meistersinger (1845) (excerpts from the 
Opera) Elgar: As Torrents In Summmer 
Jutras; Three Folk Miniatures Bennett: 
Suite of Old American Dances Frescobaldi: 
Toccata Cable: Quebec Folk Fantasy 
Filmore: The Klaxon. 8 p.m, Arts and 
Convocation Hall 


Noy, 30 


Monday Noon Music. Chamber 
Music; Undergraduate and graduate stu- 
dent ensembles including art song, early 
music, contemporary and classical chamber 


music. Noon in the Arts and Convocation 
Hall 


Festival of Nine Lessons and 
Carols for Advent and Christmas. U of 
A Mixed Chorus and Faculty of Education 
Handbell Ringers, Robert de Frece, director; 
Marnie Giesbrecht and Joachim Segger, 
organists. All Seats: $10 (plus service chg.) 
at the Winspear Box Office, 780-428-1414. 
A Benefit for the U of A Campus Food 
Bank. 7:30 p.m., Winspear Centre. 


Dec. 1 


Tongzhi in Love - Welcome to the 
Reel World Film Series. “Frog” Cui 
and his gay friends are torn between the 
lures of city life and the stern demands 
of Chinese tradition. 5 p.m., Telus Centre 
Auditorium 150. 


Dec. 2 


Free Art Workout Wednesdays! 
Make a Joyful Noise. Invoke your inner 
musician and join Marcus Fung and his 
array of sound makers. 12:10-12:55 p.m. 
Extension Gallery, Atrium Enterprise 
Square. 


Emanuel Ax, piano. Winner of 
the first Arthur Rubenstein International 
Piano Competition in 1974, Emanuel Ax 
has reaped numerous awards and acco- 
lades throughout his illustrious career. 
The concert program features works by 
Chopin and Schumann. 8 p.m. Arts and 
Convocation Hall 


Dec. 4-5 


Handel's Messiah. U of A’s Madrigal 
Singers and the Edmonton Symphony 
Orchestra presents Handel's Messiah, 7:30 
p.m. Winspear Centre. 


Dec. 4 


Graduate Students Recital — 
Winterreise. Graduate Students Recital 
Jihwan Cho, bass baritone Victoria Reiswich- 


Dapp, piano Schubert: Die Winterreise. 8 
p.m. Arts and Convocation Hall. 


Dec. 5 & 6 


Luminaria 2009. Thousands of 
candles light the paths of the Kurimoto 
Japanese Garden. Hot apple cider on 
hand and entertainment provided by the 
Edmonton Youth Choir. Runs from 5-9 
p.m.$10 adults, $5 kids 7-12, children 
6 and under free. Located in Parkland 
County, 5 kms north of Devon on Hwy 60. 
780-987-3054 ext. 2223. 


Dec. 6 


Silent Night — Annual Christmas 
Concert. Music and Christmas carols 
from Central Europe. Our annual concert 
features local Central European choirs. 
Admission is free. Monetary donations 
to the Student Union Food Bank are 
greatly appreciated. 3-5 p.m. Arts and 
Convocation Hall. 


Dec. 7 


Contempo New Music Ensemble. 
Contempo New Music Ensemble New 
Works by student composers. 7 p.m., Arts - 
and Convocation Hall. 


Dec. 8 


Graduate Composers Concert. 
New works by Colin Labadie and Daniel 
Brophy: Two pieces for organ and two for 
percussion Jacek Sobieraj: An electronic 
piece performers: Marnie Giesbrecht, organ 
Brian Jones & Brian Thurgood, percussion 
Andriy Talpash, conductor. 8 p.m. , Arts 
and Convocation Hall. 


Dec. 10 


Faculty of Extension Fine Arts 
Open House. The evening will include 
student art exhibitions; residential interiors 
design displays; guest lecture; Spanish cul- 
tural demonstrations. Everyone is invited. 
6:30-9:30 p.m. 2nd Floor Enterprise 
Square Studios Enterprise Square. 


Studio Theatre does Shakespeare sassy 


lleiren Poon 


he University of Alberta’s 

Studio Theatre is shaking 

up Shakespeare’s world with 
Ann-Marie MacDonald’s Goodnight 
Desdemona (Good Morning Juliet). 

Opening Nov. 26 in the Timms 
Centre for the Arts, Goodnight 
Desdemona (Good Morning Juliet) 
follows the delusions of Shake- 
spearean scholar Constance 
Ledbelly, played by Tatyana Rac, 
who is hot on the trail of a mysteri- 
ous manuscript she believes to be 
the original source for Othello and 
Romeo & Juliet. 

“She believes that both plays 
were originally comedies, but that 
Shakespeare took them from an un- 
known author and turned them into 
tragedies,’ said director Marianne 
Copithorne. “In the meantime, she’s 
fallen in love with one of the profes- 
sors at the university, who shuns 
her, and this causes her to have a 
nervous breakdown.” 

Constance is transported right 
into the Bard’s texts and smack dab 
into the thick of the action. 

“She finds herself in the worlds 
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ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 


STUNNING EXECUTIVE OTTEWELL 
HOME. Bedrooms: 4, bathrooms: 2, area: 
1,960 sq. ft., rent: $2,000/month. Completely 
renovated. Gorgeous new kitchen . 4 bdrms, 
2 up, 2 down. Lower level family room, with 
large windows and fireplace. Fully furnished 
with top quality furnishings. Beautiful 
backyard with deck. Garage. Bus service 
to Campus Saint-Jean, U of A, downtown. 
Schools close by. Call Janet today. 780- 
441-6441 or email jennfra@interbaun.com. 
Gordon W.R. King & Assoc. 


TOP FLOOR EXECUTIVE BELGRAVIA lil. 
Bedrooms: 2, bathrooms: 2, area: 2,000 sq. 
ft., rent: $2,000/month. Gorgeous top floor 
unit in the prestigious Belgravia III. A grand 
foyer greets you, bright open floor plan spill- 
ing through all SW facing windows. There 
are 2 generous size bdrms, a den, large liv- 
ing room and spacious nook. The home also 
features a fireplace, a/c, fitness area, in-suite 
laundry and plenty of storage. Master bdrm 
has a large walk in closet, 5 pc en suite 
with a jetted tub. Both bdrms have separate 
entrances to the sizable patio overlooking 
the beautiful park. 2 year lease until August 
31, 2011 or negotiable. Call Janet Fraser 
or Michael Jenner at 780-441-6441. Email 
jennfra@interbaun.com. Gordon W.R. King 
& Assoc. 


EXECUTIVE HIGH STREET PROPERTIES 
CONDOMINIUM. Bedrooms: 3, bathrooms: 
3, area 2,400 sq. ft., rent $3,500/month. 
Absolutely stunning condo in Properties on 
High Street. This one of a kind custom high- 
rise boasts a magnificent river valley view, 
270 degree view west. Fully furnished with 
designer furnishings. Includes all utilities, 
cable and local phone. 2 separately titled 
underground parking stalls, air conditioning, 
hardwood flooring, gourmet kitchen with 
granite countertops, top of the line appli- 
ances, and eating nook. Large open concept 
living and dining room with fireplace, good 
sized den. Spectacular master suite, sitting 
area with incredible en suite and large walk 
in closet. 2 balconies, one off master suite. 
Laundry, extra in-suite storage, custom cabi- 
netry. Call Michael Jenner at 780-441-6441 
or email mike@westernrelocation.ca. or 
jennfra@interbaun.com. Gordon W.R. King 
& Assoc. 


BI-LEVEL HOUSE IN GRANDVIEW 
HEIGHTS. 3 bdrms, 2.5 baths and loads 
of space. Main floor open concept, spa- 
cious kitchen with complete dining area. 
Beautiful new hardwood throughout main 
floor. 2 wood burning fireplaces. Well 


of Cyprus, with Othello, Desde- 
mona and Iago, and in Verona 

with Romeo, Juliet, and the gang. 
She enters and changes the fate 

of these two plays, so Desdamona 
doesn’t get killed and neither does 
Mercutio,” said Copithorne. Saving 
Mercutio puts a halt to the tragic 
chain of events that leads to Juliet’s 
suicide. 

By saving Juliet and Desdemo- 
na—played by Karyn Mott and 
Sarah Sharkey respectively—from 
their usual tragic ends, the gutsy 
heroine sets off a whole new series 
of gender-bending twists and turns. 

MacDonald won a Governor 
General Award for Goodnight 
Desdemona (Good Morning Juliet) 
in 1988. 

“She wrote this play early on in 
her career and she’s a very out-there 
person; she’s out as a feminist; she’s 
out of the closet, she’s outrageous 
as a writer, said Copithorne. “I 
think she wanted to explore certain 
themes by writing this comedy. By 
the time you get to Verona, every- 
one’s changing gender and falling 
in love with anything in a shirt or 


a skirt, and I think she’s trying to 


AS 


equipped kitchen. Fully finished basement. 
Large windows make this a big and bright 
house. Excellent residential neighbour- 
hood within minutes of university and 
hospitals. Appliances include dishwasher, 
washer/dryer, fridge freezer. Fully land- 
scaped yard with double garage. $2,400/ 
month. Call Realty Canada 780-432-3185 or 
see http://www.rentedmonton.com/Detail. 
aspx? prop=f2e08608-8605-4084-bb 7b- 
a63c9cbc42ed. 


122 STREET JASPER AVENUE. 2 bdrm, 
2 bath condo. Valley view. Non-smoking. 
780-433-1271. 


NEW 2 BEDROOM CONDO STEPS AWAY 
FROM CLAREVIEW LRT AND BUS STATION. 
Available immediately. This 1,200 sq. ft. unit 
comes with 2 full baths, walk-in closet, 6 
appliances, with in-suite laundry and large 
storage room. Includes brand new gym, 
parking, water, heat, window coverings, 
security gate, secure entry, elevator, large 
balcony and all amenities within walking 
distance. $1,375/ monthly or best offer. No 
pets and no smoking. Call 780-462-8202 or 
780-288-8202 to view. 


LORD STRATHCONA MANOR. Valley 
view. 2 bdrm, 2 bath condo. Non-smoking. 
780-433-1271 


EXECUTIVE HOME IN CLOVERDALE. 
$3,000/month. 2 bdrms, 4 baths. Located 
minutes from downtown, the river valley as 
well as the Muttart Conservatory. Tile floors 
throughout. Gourmet kitchen with granite 
counter tops, stainless steel appliances and 
gas stove. Roof top patio with hot tub. 
Master bathroom features claw foot tub and 
steam shower. Plenty of space to spread 
out and entertain. This property is great 
for entertaining and perfect for anyone who 
likes to be in the center of the city, but still 
have a great sense of community. Edmonton 
Folk Music Festival, Edmonton Ski Club & 
River Valley are just a few of the activities 
and events in this neighbourhood. Contact 
us by email tstewart@macrealty.com or call 
us direct at 780-988-1100. Rentfaster.ca # 
11875. MacDonald Realty Edmonton East. 


THE ARCADIA, EXECUTIVE CONDO 
LOCATED IN DOWNTOWN EDMONTON. 
$2,500/month. Faces Southwest. 3 bdrms 
and 3 baths spread over 2,000 sq. ft. and 2 
levels. Kitchen is fully appointed with Granite 
counter tops and backsplash. Ceramic stove 
top. Tons of storage solutions. Living and 
dining rooms feature slate tiles, bdrms have 
carpet throughout. Located on the 12th floor 
the balcony provides an amazing 270 degree 


explore the idea that it doesn’t mat- 
ter who you loye; it’s how you love, 
and [how one should] love for the 
right reasons.” 

In exploring that idea, Mac- 
Donald plays with Shakespearean 
themes and turns them upside 
down, said Copithorne, the artistic 
director of Edmonton’s annual 
Freewill Shakespeare Festival. 

“You see the way that Shakespeare 
sets up the scenes and the characters, 
then you see the way [MacDonald] 
flips them on their head,” she said. 
“For example, you often see Desde- 
mona played as a hapless victim, and 
in Ann-Marie’s version—in Con- 
stance’s version—she’s very much a 
warrior princess. It’s the same with 
Romeo and Juliet; they're almost 
like the archetypal opposite of what 
Shakespeare intended.” 

All of this topsy-turvy, gender- 
bending messing about classic 
literature brings some light-hearted 
hilarity to the two famous tragedies, 
including witty dialogue and the 
occasional noogie. 

The Studio Theatre cast also 
features bachelor of fine arts actors 
Darren Paul (Othello/Professor 


view of our river valley. In suite laundry, 
underground parking. This property must 
be seen to be fully appreciated. Contact us 
by email tstewart@macrealty.com or call 
us direct at 780-988-1100. Rentfaster.ca # 
5190. MacDonald Realty Edmonton East. 


GRANDIN MANOR, 9TH FLOOR CONDO 
NEAR THE LEGISLATURE. $1,800/month. 
2 bdrms, 2 baths, walk-in closets in both. 
Condo features an open concept living/din- 
ing/kitchen area. Gas fireplace and barbeque 
hook-up on the balcony. In suite laundry. 
Heated underground parking. The location 
is what makes this condo shine. Minutes 
from everything downtown and a short LRT 
ride to the U of A, and beyond. Contact us 
by email tstewart@macrealty.com or call 
us direct at 780-988-1100. Rentfaster.ca # 
10969. MacDonald Realty Edmonton East. 


ONE BEDROOM CONDO. Dec 15th — 
Apr. 30th, furnished, view, fireplace, utilities 
incl., $800. 780-482-1919 


EXECUTIVE VALLEYVIEW BUNGALOW. 
1,800 sq. ft. Minutes from downtown and 
university. Both levels fully renovated. 5 
bdrms, 3 baths, double garage, $825,000 
home. Comes with 4 hours/wkly house- 
keeper. $2,850 offers. 780-994-4337. Email 
tvbright@shaw.ca. 


FURNISHED ONE BEDROOM BASEMENT 


SUITE. Beautifully renovated 900 sq. ft. suite. 


Walk to U of A, hospital and Cross Cancer. 
Hardwood floors, gas fireplace. Shared laun- 
dry. $630/month plus utilities. Call 780-989- 
1314 or 780-660-6523. 


CHARMING AND STYLISH HOUSE 
CLOSE TO U OF A. Renovated and well 
maintained spacious 1 '2 storey home in 
mature neighbourhood. 2 bdrms plus room 
for an office. 3 bathrooms. Hardwood floors 
throughout, gas fireplace, finished base- 
ment, front verandah, large fenced backyard 
on quiet street. Ample street parking. No 
smoking, no pets. Available Dec. 15. $1,500/ 
month plus utilities, includes all appliances. 
Call Anne Williams at 780-438-1238. 


DOWNTOWN CONDO. Jan. 1, 2010. 2 
bdrm plus den, 1,244 sq. ft.. Underground 
heated parking and utilities included, 
$1,600/month. Email: kdwolf@shaw.ca. 
Photos: www.kdwolf.myphotoalbum.com. 


ESCAPE TO ARIZONA. 2 bdrm bunga- 
low located in premier golf community near 
Phoenix. New furniture/appliances. Available 
December, March, April. $USD 2,000/month. 
eholbrook@shaw.ca. 780-446-0562 
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Tatyana Rac, left, as Professor Constance Ledbelly, and Sarah Sharkey as Ramona, act 
out a scene in Goodnight Desdemona (Good Morning, Juliet). 


Claude Night/Tybalt), Robert 
Markus (Romeo/Iago) and Andréa 
Jowarsky (chorus). 

Evening performances of Good- 
night Desdemona (Good Morning 
Juliet) ran Noy. 26—Dec. 5 at 7:30 
p.m. A matinee performance is sched- 


uled for Dec. 3 at 12:30 p.m. There is 


GREAT RIVERBEND LOCATION, 2 BEDROOM 
CONDO IN PICTURESQUE SETTING. Fully 
furnished, modern upgraded suite on the top 
floor. Close to parks, the river valley, shop- 
ping, school and bus stop to the University 
of Alberta. Rent $1,500/month, pay only 
cable, electricity. 780-988-5660, 780-906- 
2453. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 


BUYING, SELLING OR LEASING 
A CONDO. | can help you. Call now 
Connie Kennedy 780-482-6766. Pioneer 


Condominium Specialist. Re/Max Real Estate. 


Virtual Tours. wwwconniekenndey.com. 
GOODS FOR SALE 


MINKA SWEATER SALE/OPEN HOUSE. 
Come see beautiful hand knit sweaters, 
shawls, scarves. Made by a women’s coop- 
erative in Bolivia, poorest country in South 
America. Pure alpaca/pima cotton. All pro- 
ceeds return to knitters. The gift that gives 
back! Saturday December 5th, 9 a.m. — 3 
p.m., Windsor Park Community Hall, 11840 
— 87 Ave. Contacts Linda 780-436-5732, Bev 


i\AUTCIS 


Sandipan Pramanik, professor in 
the Department of Electrical and Computer 
Engineering, has won the first annual 
Disruptive Technology Challenge sponsored 
by TRLabs. TRLabs creates innovative tech- 
nologies and trains students to enhance 
ICT expertise and improve Canada’s global 
competitiveness. 


Mark Lewis, professor in the depart- 
ments of mathematical and statistical 
sciences, and biological sciences, has 
received the Canadian Applied and Industrial 
Mathematics Society's Research Prize. The 
award has been established to recognize 
innovative and exceptional research contri- 
butions in an emerging area of applied or 
industrial mathematics. 


Gavin Oudit, professor in the 
Department of Medicine, has won the Young 
Investigator Award from the Canadian 
Cardiovascular Society. 


no performance Nov. 29. Tickets are 
on sale now, available for $10-20 at 
TIX on the Square, (780-420-1757) 
and online at www.tixonthesquare. 
ca. Tickets are also available at the 
Timms box office one hour before 
each performance. Mi 


780-433-3206. www.minkhasweaters.com. 
MICELLANEOUS 


VICTORIA PROPERTIES. Knowledgeable, 
trustworthy Realtor. Whether you're relocat- 
ing, investing or renting. Will answer all 
queries: send information, no cost/obliga- 
tion. “Hassle-free” property management 
provided. Lois Dutton, Duttons & co. Ltd., 
Victoria, B.C. 1-800-574-7491 or lois@dut- 
tons.com. 


SERVICES 


TECH VERBATIM EDITING. On cam- 
pus, APA, Chicago, Hart's, MLA, Turabian; 
medical terminology. Member, Editors’ 
Association of Canada. Donna 780-465-3753 
verbatimedit@shaw.ca 


CASH PAID FOR QUALITY BOOKS. The 
Edmonton Book Store, 780-433-1781. www. 
edmontonbookstore.com. 


DAVE RICHARDS CERTIFIED 
JOURNEYMAN CARPENTER. Complete 
renovation services. 30 years experience. 
References. No job too small 780-886-6005 


In the Nov. 13 issue of Folio, Shaheed 
Merani was referred to as a surgeon when 
he is in fact a medical student. Merani was 
took the Leaders of Tomorrow category at 
the ASTech Awards held Nov. 6 in Calgary. 
The joint MD/PhD student, works with the 
Edmonton protocol in diabetes research and 
has become a leader in medical education 
thanks to the publishing of a major medi- 
cal textbook for medical students’ licensing 
exams. 


Gary Galante was awarded the E.L. 
Pope Award in Medicine by the Capital 
Region Medical Staff Association. 


Jonathan White, who received 
the John Provan Outstanding Canadian 
Surgical Educator Award from the Canadian 
Undergraduate Surgery Education Committee 
in recognition of his outstanding contribu- 
tions to undergraduate surgical education in 
Canada. 
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AERO SAE 


EAVY LIFT CLUB 


T he Aero SAE Heavy Lift Club is an engineering design club at 
the University of Alberta whose goal is to design and construct a 
radio-controlled model aircraft capable of lifting the maximum 
weight possible. Design constraints are set out Society of Automotive 
Engineers for their Aero Design competitions, held on an annual basis in 
the United States. 

Involvement in the club and SAE competitions is voluntary and allows 
students to put their problem-solving skills to the test. Members see the 
entire life cycle of the aircraft production: initial idea conceptualization, 
solid modeling, creation of drawings, part manufacturing, assembly and 
testing. The process of designing and building the aircraft gives students 
an appreciation for the scale of real-life engineering design projects. 

‘Through involvement with the club, students become well-rounded 
engineers since they have worked to develop, fabricate and Operate an 
actual product. Wi 
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Interim 
dean of grad 
studies given 


green light to 


continue work 


Michael Brown 
t turns out the University 
of Alberta had it right when 
it appointed Mazi Shirvani 
interim dean of the Faculty of 
Graduate Studies & Research 
in 2008. The math professor 
officially became dean of the 
faculty Jan. 1. 

“As interim dean, Dr. 
Shirvani has demonstrated a 
steadfast commitment to the 
best interests of University of 
Alberta graduate students and 
post-doctoral fellows, and to 
standards of excellence for the 
graduate teaching and research 
programs in which they are 
involved,” said Carl Amrhein, 
provost and vice-president 
(academic). 

“He has strengthened the fac- 
ulty’s partnerships across campus 
with those who supervise, teach 
and mentor graduate students 
and post-doctoral fellows.” 

After obtaining a bachelor of 
science in mathematics from the 
University of London in 1979, 
Shirvani set aside aspirations of 
becoming an archaeologist to 
pursue math at its highest level. 

With a PhD in tow, Shirvani 
lectured in London for four 
years before taking a position as 
a research scientist with General 
Electric. After two years in GE’s 
advanced research lab, the young 
math whiz took an assistant 
professor position in the 
U of A’s Department of Math- 
ematical and Statistical Sciences 
in 1987. 

“T didn’t know anything about 
Canada originally, said Shirvani. 
“I remember trying to find Ed- 
monton in a world atlas, and it 
wasn’t there. I didn’t think I'd 
be here this long, but I’ve had a 
wonderful time. I’ve never been 
tempted to move.” 

Shirvani, whose research 
explores the algebraic arm of 
pure mathematics, specifically 


continued on page 2 


Passing of the torch 
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The Olympic torch, en route to Vancouver in advance of the 2010 Winter Olympics, made its way onto the University of Alberta campus Jan. 13, making a stop in front of 


the Butterdome, 


Alum selected as phys ed and rec dean 


Michael Brown 

he U of A has brought 

back one of its own to head 

the Faculty of Physical 
Education and Recreation. The 
dean-elect is Kerry Mummery, 
PhD, FASMF, professor and acting 
pro-vice chancellor and executive 
dean of the Faculty of Sciences, 
Engineering and Health at Central 
Queensland University in Rock- 
hampton, Australia. His five-year 
term begins July 1. 

“Dr. Mummery brings to the 
position knowledge, ability and 
experience in almost every arena of 
the faculty’s activities,” said Provost 
Carl Amrhein. “Having been a suc- 
cessful athlete and coach, he has an 
understanding of the workings of 
athletic and service programs. He 
has a strong record in both research 
and teaching, and is dedicated to 
students and student-athletes.” 

Originally from the Lake of the 
Woods region of Kenora, Ont., 
Mummery began his life in aca- 
demia amidst a budding profession- 
al swim coaching career, making 
stops at Brandon University and 
the University of Saskatchewan 
before coming to Edmonton and 
graduating with a PhD from the 
Uof A, focusing on sport and 


exercise psychology, in 1994. 

Mummery’s first academic job 
was as an adjunct professor at the 
U of A and as the research co- 
ordinator for the Alberta Centre 
for Well-Being, which is now the 
Alberta Centre for Active Living, 
before accepting a position as a 
lecturer in Australia. 

“T started out as a lecturer of 
human movement science, which 
is similar to the U of A’s Physical 
Education and Recreation program,’ 
said Mummery. “That was the be- 
ginning of our three-year plan, and 
we ended up staying for 13 years.” 

In that time, Mummery found 
himself juggling his professorship 
and top administrative duties, all the 
while maintaining a robust research 
program looking into physical 
activity and health. His research in- 
cluded one of the first incarnations 
of the 10,000 Steps physical activity 
promotion program in 2001. 

“Tt really is a branding exercise— 
the brand of physical activity that 
we were doing was 10,000 steps, the 
concept that every step counts, that 
you increase the amount of physical 
activity by walking,” said Mummery, 
whose program now has more than 
a dozen 10,000 Steps communities 
and an online community of more 
than 112,000 members. “While 


66 It still exists that you 
go anywhere in the 
Commonwealth and there 
is a [physical education] 
history back to the 
U of A” 


Kerry Mummery 6 


it would be a stretch so say we 
invented the 10,000 Steps program, 
we were one of the earliest and one 
of the ones to garner the most inter- 
national following.” 

Despite Mummery’s rapid rise and 
personal successes in the land down 
under, he says the chance to lead the 
“premier program in the Common- 
wealth” was too much to pass up. 

“By the time I was finishing 
my PhD, the U of A’s sole hold on 
providing PhDs in the Common- 
wealth was starting to come to an 
end; however, it still exists that you 
go anywhere in the Commonwealth 
and there is a history back to the 


U of AY said Mummery. “What P’m 


really interested in, is continuing 
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Conference Services 
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Kerry Mummery 


this tradition at the U of A.” 

In the face of increasingly stiff 
competition, Mummery says that 
in order to help the U of A con 
tinue its legacy of excellence, he is 
going to borrow a page out of the 
Aussie playbook. 

“T certainly observed sport 
in Australia, and one thing that 
Australia does is benchmark itself 
against the world constantly,” said 
Mummery. “Australia certainly 
punches above its weight in many 
areas sporting-wise, and, I think, 
academically. 

“Tf they didn’t have this world 
focus, they wouldn't be the relative 
sporting power that they are. And that 


trickles down into other areas.” 7 
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\ as in facilities, is the joint major with 
2 the Faculty of Native Studies now 
\' under development. 

“Tam also pleased that we have 
moved beyond our borders physi- 
cally and academically,” said Mahon. 
“The fact that there is a South Cam- 
pus on which we built two facilities, 
and have a third underway, provides 


ike Mahon, dean of 

the Faculty of Physical 

Education and Recre- 
ation, has been tapped to be the 
next president of the University of 
Lethbridge, effective July 1, 2010. 


Mahon’s selection was approved 
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and announced by the U of L’s 
Board of Governors on Dec. 17. 
He is the second U of A person in 
a month selected to lead a Cana- 
dian university, following Gary 
Kachanoski’s selection as Memorial 
University’s next president. 

For Mahon, this was the first 
of several opportunities that really 
sparked his interest. 

“T knew that the University of 
Lethbridge has a good academic 
reputation and is interested in 
becoming more research intensive, 
and I knew they have some strong 
research areas, such as a leading 
neuroscience program, but I didn’t 
know much more than thar,’ said 
Mahon. “The more research I did, 
the more interested I became in the 
opportunity. The size of the school 
and the commitment to under- 
graduate experience, alongside the 


increasing research intensity, are 
a good combination. I thought I 
could lead such an institution.” The 
U of L has about 8,000 students. 

Mahon’s track record in his nine- 
and-a-half years as dean bodes well 
for U of L, according to Provost 
Carl Amrhein. 

“Mike has hired and retained 
some remarkable young talent, but 
his hallmark will probably be the 
dramatic advances in internation- 
alizing the faculty in its current 
partnerships, like Play Around the 
World in Thailand,” said Amrhein. 
“He’s a very collegial, consulta- 
tive individual. He’s been a central 
person in Deans’ Council in helping 
the institution to define its path 
forward on some very complicated 
issues.” 


Mahon is proud of not only the 
talented researchers and students 
attracted to Phys Ed and Rec who 
have increased the research intensity 
and graduate programs during his 
tenure, but also of the relationships 
that have been built. 

“A mandate when I was hired was 
to continue to build ties between 
the faculty and the rest of campus, 
as well as the broader community. 

I think I am leaving having estab- 
lished some great relationships across 
campus and within the community. 
Relationships are the foundation of 
initiatives, especially at the U of A, 
and I hope that the next dean can 
build on that foundation.” 

One such initiative that speaks to 
Mahon'’s vision of building the capac- 
ity of the faculty, in programs as well 


Bob Teskey appointed to board of governors 


Michael Brown 


life-long friend of the 

University of Alberta has 

been selected to serve the 
university at the highest level. 

Former Edmonton lawyer and 
U of A alumnus, Bob Teskey, has 
been appointed to the U of A Board 
of Governors. 

“Lam delighted that Bob Teskey 
has been appointed to the Univer- 
sity of Alberta Board of Governors 
as the newest public member,’ said 
Brian Heidecker, chair of the board. 
“He is a passionate supporter of the 
university, has served the univer- 
sity and the community in many 
capacities, and will be a wonderful 
addition.” 

‘Teskey graduated from the 
U of A with a bachelor of arts in 
1969, which he followed up with a 
law degree in 1970. He was admit- 
ted to the Alberta bar in 1971, set- 
ting in motion a 38-year corporate 
commercial solicitor practice with 
Field Law, the main law firm used 
by the university. 

“T have a long and happy associa- 
tion with the university and look 
forward to being able to assist at 


the board of governors’ level,” said 
Teskey. “I’ve had a long series of 
connections at various levels at the 
university, and this is just one step 
of a long journey.” 

Teskey’s first foray into a service 
role with the university came in 
the form of advisory committee 
member for both the U of A’s In- 
dustry Liaison Office, from 1998 to 
2001, and the Faculty of Medicine 
& Dentistry in 2000. Teskey then 
became the chair of the Alberta 
Diabetes Institute’s advisory board 
in 2005, a position the lawyer still 
holds. In 1999, Teskey, who has un- 
controlled Type 1 diabetes, became 
the fourth patient to undergo the 
now-famous Edmonton Protocol, 
an islet transplant procedure devel- 
oped at the U of A. 

“T do quite a bit of volunteer 
work for the Faculty of Medicine 
& Dentistry because that seems to 
be where some of my interests have 
been,” he said. “I have done a lot of 
public speaking, telling the story of 
the university in the context of my 
[personal experience with an] islet 
transplant.” 

In 2006, Teskey joined the board 
of directors for TEC Edmonton, a 


Interim dean of graduate studies continued from page | 


the theory of division algebras and 
representations, was a natural 
instructor and has the hardware 
to prove it, winning the Faculty 
of Science Teaching Award in 
2003 and the Rutherford Award 
for Excellence in Undergraduate 
Teaching in 2005. It was this talent 
for communicating that ultimately 
drew him to explore administra- 
tion opportunities beyond the 
math department's walls. 

“Te seemed I had some ability to run 
committee meetings back in the math 
department,’ said Shirvani. “It pro- 


gressed to university-level committees.” 


That progression included work 
on the FGSR graduate scholarships 
committee from 2003 to 2005, 
where Shirvani was introduced to 
the faculty’s dean, Mark Dale. “In 
2004, he asked me to be an associ- 
ate dean of FGSR,” remembers 
Shirvani. “That was my first univer- 
sity-level administration role.” 

Under Dale, Shirvani learned of 
the U of A’s unmatched graduate 
programs as well as some unneces- 
sary barriers the previous admin- 
istration had already begun to 
deconstruct. 


“There are many policies that 


joint venture between the 

U of A and the Edmonton Econom- 
ic Development Corporation aimed 
at capturing the value of innovation. 
After retiring from his law prac- 

tice in December of 2008, Teskey 
decided it was time to commit more 
of himself to “the university's great- 
ness and furthering it along in its 
journey. 

“The U of A, more than any- 
thing else, puts Edmonton on the 
map,’ said Teskey. “It has been able 
to separate itself from the pack and 
is on the road to becoming a truly 
great university.” 

Teskey says this path to great- 
ness, outlined in President Indira 
Samarasekera’s goal of being a top 
20 publicly funded university by 
2020, is an ambitious destination 
but not an unrealistic one. 

“Tt will always be a challenge to 
attract the best and the brightest 
people, but that is something that is 
possible when you have the momen- 
tum that the U of A has right now,’ 
said Teskey. “There are hundreds, if 
not thousands, of publicly funded 
universities in the world, all of them 
doing a good job, but there can only 
be a handful that can be true leaders. 


govern graduates and graduate edu- 
cation dating back 20 or 30 years 
that don’t reflect the realities of 
today,” said Shirvani. “We need to 
update everything we do. Graduate 
programs and graduate students are 
one of the most important compo- 
nents of the university's research 
and teaching enterprise. They are 
fundamental to the university's 
mission. 

At the end of Dale’s tenure in 
May 2008, Shirvani was named 
interim dean. With the university 
planning to increase the number 
of graduate students and extend its 


a springboard for potential future 
development for the faculty.” 

Mahon’s legacy stretches 
across the institution, thanks to 
his co-chairing of the planning 
and steering committees for the 
university's centenary celebrations, 
which were a huge success by any 
measure. Having Mahon at the 
helm of another Campus Alberta 
research university also bodes well 
for further collaborations between 
the two institutions. 

“Mike is an alumnus as well as 
friend and colleague, so I know I 
also speak for the president as well 
when I say that we look forward 
to working with him in building 
partnerships with the University 
of Lethbridge. We will miss him 
very much, but are thrilled for him 
and wish him every success,” said 
Amrhein. fi 


Bob Teskey 


“T think the University of 
Alberta has the potential to be a 
leader if we all work together with 
that vision in mind. I welcome the 
opportunity to be a small part of 
that progress.” 

Teskey’s term on the board runs 
until Dec. 15, 2012." 


international scope, Shirvani says he 
wants his faculty to be at the head 
of that charge. 

“Graduate students, I believe, 
are basically the global leaders of 
tomorrow, and so they have to have 
more of an education than just the 
courses they take and the theses 
they write,” he said. 

“We have to offer professional 
development, such as management 
and leadership skills, as well as a 
global perspective. Many universities 
already actively engage in developing 
these aspects of graduate education; 
we simply can’t fall behind.” 1 


payddns 


Jamie Hanlon 


ayf Gazala, a second-year 

University of Alberta surgical 

resident, shared a very special 
moment with 145 strangers Jan. 7. 

Before his wife Basma and 
two-year-old son Alex and a packed 
audience at Campus Saint-Jean’s 
auditorium, Gazala joined his new 
brethren in reciting the oath of citi- 
zenship to become a new Canadian. 
For him, it was a process that was 
four years in the making. And it was 
one that happened a little sooner 
than he had anticipated. 

Gazala, who moved to Canada 
from Iraq, received a letter in the 
mail earlier in the week advising 
that he must appear at the court Jan. 
26 to become a new citizen. Gazala 
and his wife had booked a vacation 
to Mexico that week, so he imme- 
diately went to the Citizenship and 
Immigration Canada office to see if 
he could postpone the date. 

“T said to the lady, ‘If you can 
delay it for a week or two, that’s 
OK, but if it’s going to be three or 
four months, I'll cancel my vacation 
and appear on the 26th,” he said. 
“She went into the back, came out 
five minutes later and said ‘do you 
have a suit for tomorrow? There's a 
spot for you.” 

Gazala was sworn in by Citi- 
zenship Judge Sonia Bitar in the 
ceremony witnessed by Edmonton 
members of parliament Linda 
Duncan and Peter Goldring and 
Member of the Legislative Assembly 
member Rachel Notley. Other wit- 
nesses included Dolorése Nolette, 
president of the Alberta Franco- 
phone Association, and Campus 
Saint-Jean Dean Marc Arnal. 

Arnal, who addressed the audi- 
ence in both French and English, 
noted the relevance of the event 
being held at CSJ, stating that to 
understand the campus’ significance 
is to understand Canadian citizen- 
ship values. He cited a speech given 
over a decade ago by former multi- 


Sayf Gazala, his wife Basma, and their son Alex were in attendance at Campus Saint- 
Jean as 146 newcomers recited the oath of citizenship on Jan. 7. 


culturalism minster David Crombie, 
who noted that citizenship has at its 
root three fundamental principles: 
equality, diversity and community. 

“Campus Saint-Jean is a symbol 
of that diversity and it is a beacon 
for citizenship values in Western 
Canada,” said Arnal. “I thank you 
for decision to join our family; we 
are all enriched by your decision to 
join our Canadian family.” 

Arnal sees the promotion of 
those citizenship values as part of 
his campus’ mandate and said it is 
through events such as the citizen- 
ship court that such messages can 
be sent to the community at large. 
The ceremony was, in his words, an 
affirmation of what Campus Saint- 
Jean stands for. The importance, the 


symbolism of the event, was not lost 
on Arnal or his staff. 

“T ran into one of our professors 
on the way to the reception, and she 
said, ‘that was a beautiful ceremo- 
ny,” recalled Arnal. “TI didn’t have 
time to go, but I had to go.” 

Gazala is confident that the 
importance of this new begin- 
ning, and the responsibilities that 
accompany the privilege, are clearly 
understood by these newly minted 
citizens. 

“All the people here are smil- 
ing and happy, people who are 
from different countries, different 
backgrounds and different experi- 
ences,” said Gazala. “I’m sure they'll 
work hard in building Alberta and 
Canada.” fi 


Volunteer for International Week 2010 


Folio staff 


his year’s International 
Week is on the hunt for 
yolunteers. 

With the program for the event 
in place, themed “To Boldly Go: 
Charting Our Common Future,” or- 
ganizers are looking for volunteers 


. Are You a 


Congratulations to Al Kalantar 


and Susanne Barton, whose names 
were drawn as part of Folios Dec. 
11 “Are You a Winner?” contest, 
after they both correctly identi- 
fied the photo of the east wall of 
the Education library. For their 
effort, they have won the last of 
the pre-Christmas Butterdome 
butterdishes. . 


to be International Week’s arms and 
legs. 

“We not only want your time, 
but also want happy faces to help us 
raise global awareness for I-Week,” 
said Claire Chilala, International 
Week 2010 volunteer co-ordinator. 
“As a global education volunteer 
you will meet great people and 


Hi 


i i] 


@ 


Never fear, however. We have 
a post-Christmas butterdome 
butterdish that needs a kitchen 
table to sit upon. To win, simply 
identify where on campus the ob- 
ject of the picture is located. Email 
your correct answer to folio@exr. 
ualberta.ca by noon on Friday, Jan. 
22, and you will be entered into 
the draw. Wi 


distinguished speakers from around 
the world.” 

For more information go to 
www.international.ualberta.ca/ 
globaled/volunteeropportunities. 
cfm or contact Chilala at cchilala@ 
ualberta.ca or join their group on 
Facebook (International week vol- 
unteer 2010). Wi 
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BE COURTEOUS. RESPECT THE LAW. 


NO SMOKING 


Within 5 meters of entrance, open 
window, or fresh air intake. 


UNIVERSITY OF 


A £ 


Alberta Regulation 240/2007 
Tobacco Reduction Regulation 


RE/MAX Real Estate Centre 


e 24 years as successful residential realtor 
Specializing in west and southwest 
Edmonton 


_ « Consistently in top 5% of Edmonton 
realtors 


__e Member of prestigious RE/MAX 
Platinum Club 


e Member or RE/MAX Hall of Fame 


« Born and raised in Buenos Aires and 
has lived in Edmonton since 1967 


« Bilingual in English and Spanish 


Ann 


Dawrant 


Call mete experience the dedicated, 


_ Auoutedgable, aud caning seruice that J 
provide te all my clients. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
UNITED WAY 2009 CAMPAIGN 
FINAL REPORT 


any thanks 


To our United Way committee members, 
staff, students, retirees, 
campus businesses and prize donors. 


TOTAL: $514,400 
TOTAL: 223 


TOTAL: 98 


Be i Hg 
cc 


In 2008 we raised $598,796 


2009 total is $644,109, 
the highest amount raised by the University of Alberta 


Congratulations to 


Dr Steve McQuarrie, Cross Cancer Institute 
Final Prize winner of the Air Canada ticket 


for travel anywhere in North America 


United Way 


ALBERTA CAPITAL REGION 


United Way and the University of Alberta 
Partners in building a caring, 
vibrant community 
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Rehab med staffers rebuild faculty in 
Corbett Hall's image 


Laurie Wang 


hen the dean of reha- 

bilitation medicine 

went to the University 
of Alberta president's retreat last 
year, he didn’t think it would result 
in his administrative support team 
playing with Lego months later. 

“T took Indira’s message to heart,” 
said Martin Ferguson-Pell. “The 
quality of our services to students 
is pivotal for the U of A to attain 
a leadership position and become 
one of the world’s top 20 publicly 
funded universities by 2020. Our 
administrative team is at the front 
line in terms of interaction with 
students and their families.” 

So he approached the U of A 
human resources staff learning and 
development team, a resource for all 
faculties at the university. 

“Dr. Ferguson-Pell wanted 
to identify strategies to further 
strengthen the culture of service 
within the Faculty of Rehabilitation 
Medicine,” said Cara Jones, senior 
advisor. “Every faculty has its chal- 
lenges; he wanted to find solutions 


The foundation for building an environment where people want to work, learn and 
be part of the excitement was at the core of a administrative support retreat for staff 
within the Faculty of Rehabilitation Medicine. 


to barriers within and outside the 
faculty.” 

“We created a unique plan for 
each faculty or department, outlin- 
ing purposes and specific desired 
outcomes,’ said Melissa Stahl, a 
fellow member of the team. 

About 20 administrative staff got 
together at Lister Hall in Decem- 
ber, where Ferguson-Pell shared his 
thoughts about the faculty’s commit- 
ment to support staff and build an en- 
vironment where people want to work, 
learn and be part of the excitement. 

The staff then discussed the 
positive things that were already 


Celebrating 
Outstanding Alumni 


2010 Alumni Recognition Awards 


CALL FOR NOMINATIONS 


If you know leaders in your profession or community who 
are University of Alberta graduates and have a history of: 


* outstanding professional achievements, 


* exceptional community involvement, and 
* dedicated service to the University, society, and 
the welfare of others 


nominate them for an Alumni Recognition Award from 
the University of Alberta Alumni Association. 


9° 


Nominations can be made online at 
www.ualberta.ca/alumni/nominationforms or contact 
the Office of Alumni Affairs for nomination forms. 


NOMINATION DEADLINE IS FEBRUARY 26,2010 


Office of Alumni Affairs Main Floor, Enterprise Square, 10230 Jasper Ave, 
Edmonton, AB T5J4P6 ~=Ph: 780-492-3224 Email: alumni@ualberta.ca 


IBIS essa 


happening at the faculty and uni- 
versity. They wrote these down 
and put them on colourful build- 
ing blocks (large Lego pieces), 
creating a foundation. Then they 
identified the challenges to a uni- 
fied service culture and saw how 
these challenges can break down 
that foundation. 

“Everyone brainstormed solu- 
tions to these challenges, coming 
up with ideas like more trans- 
parency, focusing on improving 
existing services instead of intro- 
ducing new ones, learning from 
mistakes and getting together 
more often,’ said Jones. 

These solutions were written 
down and each member signed a 
solution they would personally 
commit to. The solutions were 
put on building blocks and added 
to the overall structure made to 
represent Corbett Hall, the Fac- 


ulty of Rehabilitation Medicine’s 
building. 

Administrative support staff 
say they left the retreat feeling 
refreshed and wanting more time 
together for team building in the 
future. 

“It was good to get together 
with other staff in the faculty, 
to chat and feel connected, said 
Angela Libutti, grad studies and 
research assistant. 

The Faculty of Rehabilita- 
tion Medicine’s administra- 
tive team plans to have more 
get-togethers in 2010 to ensure 
that they follow through with 
their personal commitments in 
creating outstanding adminis- 
trative support for students and 


faculty. Wi 


Gathering of APOs an 


‘historic event says provost 
ys p 


Andrew Leitch 


dministrative professional 

officers from every corner 

of the university gathered 
last week to opine on subjects 
ranging from the academic plan to 
institutional cost saving. 

Called the APO Summit, the 
Jan. 5 event brought 138 admin- 
istrative professional officers and 
halfa dozen vice-presidents and 
vice-provosts together to discuss the 
issues of the day. 

Provost Carl Amrhein, who, 
along with Lorne Babiuk, vice- 
president (research), presented the 
process for the university's new 
academic plan, called the summit an 
“historic event.” 

“More than any other group, you 
have the history, the knowledge and 
the experience of how things really 
work at the university,’ said Amrhein. 
“We're here to pick your brains.” 

The idea for the summit began 
to form in the summer of 2008, says 
Vic Shewchuk of Staff Learning and 
Development. “Dr. Amrhein was 
addressing a group of APOs ina 
leadership development course. He 
got them talking and seemed really 
struck by how much he could learn 
from the group and truly wanted to 
find ways to connect more regularly 
and meaningfully with the APO 
community.” 

Shewchuk says a group of APOs 
took up the challenge and organized 
a small-scale summit in the fall of 
2008, which was deemed a success, 
but Amrhein wanted more. “A core 


group of APOs took it from there, 
formed a steering committee, and 
committed to another event for this 
year, in which we would invite all 
members of the APO community.” 

In addition to the conversation 
about the academic plan, smaller 
groups formed into breakout ses- 
sions: Gerry Kendal, university reg- 
istrar; Chris Cheeseman, associate 
vice-president of human resources; 
and Frank Robinson, dean of stu- 
dents, led discussions on adminis- 
trative “opportunities and barriers.” 
Phyllis Clark, vice-president of 
finance and administration, took 
part in discussions on how to make 
the university more efficient. 

“Te was very clear the APO 
community is a pivotal one,” said 
Babiuk. “We saw how much history 
they have and they challenged us 
[on the draft of the plan]. We've 
already updated it to reflect what 
we heard.” 

Among APO priorities related 
to efficiency: clarifying and enfore- 
ing rules on travel, moving toward 
a “paperless office,” getting rid of 
underused phone lines and writing 
a consistent policy for cell phones. 
Centralizing services and exploring 
non-traditional cost sharing models 
were also discussed. 

Clark is still digesting the ideas she 
heard. “The kinds of things we talked 
about won't necessarily solve the 
fiscal situation at the university, but 
we can be more efficient and become 
a friendlier place to work by solving 
problems that annoy us all, she said. 

“Tt was extremely valuable.” i 


Some of those who helped organize the Jan. 5 APO Summit at Lister Centre include 
(from L to R): Lorraine Deydey, Carl Amrhein, Victor Shewchuk, Maurice Anderson, 
Lihong Yang, Kathleen Brough, Chris Cheeseman, Phyllis Clark, Cynthia Munro, Tony 
Lake, Marion Haggarty-France and Mary Paul. 


HINI flu shot your best bet, says AHS 


Folio Staff 
Ithough the HIN1 epidemic 
has begun to drift from the 
collective consciousness, 

Alberta Health Services is still rec- 
ommending all Albertans get their 
vaccination in the coming weeks. 
Health officials say being vac- 
cinated is the single best defence 
against HIN 1, and the university’s 
‘ Health Centre will continue to 


offer both the HIN1 and seasonal 
influenza shots through the end of 
March 2010. Between now and then 
authorities will continue to work 
with Alberta Health Services to 
determine if an extension of the vac- 
cination program will be required. 
Should someone wish to obtain 
the shot off campus, an individual 
can contact their local physician's 
office or pharmacy to inquire about 
the immunization’s availability. Al- 


berta Health Services has invited all 
Alberta physicians and pharmacies 
to order a stock of the vaccine. How- 
ever, it will be up to each of these 
professional offices to determine 
whether they will carry the stock. 
Students and staff can also visit the 
U of A’s HIN] website at www. 
hIn1.ualberta.ca for a link to the 
Alberta Health Services website for 
additional information on vaccine 
availability in the community. 1 
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U of A researchers awarded $2.2 million in funding 


Folio staff 


eveloping drugs that 
would influence blood- 
vessel growth to help both 
cancer and heart disease patients 
is one of 12 University of Alberta 
projects being supported by $2.2 
million in funding from the Canada 
Foundation for Innovation. 
A total of $2,228,855 was an- 
nounced Dec. 16 to help supply 
U of A researchers with valu- 
able equipment for conducting 
cutting-edge exploration in science, 
engineering, medicine, renewable 
resources and nutrition. Recipients 
include Paul Jurasz, a pharma- 
ceutical-sciences professor who is 


receiving $197,275 to fund four 
pieces of equipment used to study 
blood-vessel growth. By develop- 
ing drugs that would either inhibit 
or stimulate blood-vessel growth, 
cancer and heart disease patients 
would benefit. 

“This new equipment will allow 
us to gain more information from 
our experiments to streamline the 
drug-discovery process,’ Jurasz said. 

“CFI plays a critical role in 
building world-class research 
infrastructure at the University of 
Alberta,’ said Lorne Babiuk, vice- 
president (research). “This impor- 
tant support helps to ensure that 
our researchers receive the tools and 
equipment they need to produce 


ground-breaking research in their 
fields, research that will maximize 
the opportunities for Albertans, 
Canadians and our partners in the 
global community. This funding 
reafirms the international calibre 
of researchers at the University of 
Alberta.” 

The CFI was created by the Goy- 
ernment of Canada to fund research 
infrastructure, and is awarding a 
total of $59 million in new funds 
to support 262 projects at 40 
institutions across Canada under 
two programs. Since its creation in 
1997, the CFI has committed $5.2 
billion in support of 6,300 projects 
at 130 institutions in 65 municipali- 
ties across Canada. Mi 


Others receiving funding 


e Ian Winship, awarded 
$399,924 to study neurological 
disease and brain function 

e Richard Fahlman, awarded 
$393,683 to study proteins and 
amino acids 

e Linda Hall, awarded 
$260,039 to investigate the 
environmental risk assessment 
of transgenic crops 

e Marleny Aranda Saldana, 
awarded $168,700 to study 
bioactives and nutraceuticals in 
functional foods 

e Sarah Hughes, awarded 
$138,899 to study neurofibro- 


matosis, an inherited cancer of 


Poli-sci grad enjoys front row seat at international tribunal 


Geoff McMaster 


itting directly behind former 

Liberian president Charles 

Taylor in The Hague’s Interna- 
tional Criminal Court, Ikponwosa 
Ero found herself overwhelmed 
with emotion. 

Witnessing the trial of a no- 
torious accused war criminal isn’t 
something every intern gets to 
experience, and the full weight of 
the moment wasn’t lost on her. 

“T froze for the first few minutes,” 
said the recent U of A political science 
graduate who spent last fall doing 
research and performing other legal 
duties for the prosecutor at the ICC. 

“Tt was a conflict of feelings. 
First of all, I can’t believe 'm in 
the courtroom, and I think, ‘Oh 
my God, it’s Charles Taylor. At the 
same time I’m thinking, ‘Oh my 
God, he’s on trial, and that’s a good 
thing. I sat there trying to resolve 
all these emotions.” 

Ero, who normally goes by the 
nickname I.K., was born and raised 
in Nigeria, the country where 
Taylor sought exile before he was ar- 
rested and transferred to the Special 
Court for Sierra Leone. Her family 
immigrated to Vancouver when 
she was a teenager, and after a first 
degree at the University of British 
Columbia, she came to the Univer- 
sity of Alberta for a master’s degree 


Tempo emphasizes the intellectual development of your children. And we've been 
rewarded for our efforts. Tempo’s achievement test and diploma results are superior; 


our students’ rate of admission to university is enviable; and Tempo placed first 


Ikponwosa Ero 


in political science, specializing in 
international development. 

Now studying law, she says the 
global nature of the U of A’s politi- 
cal science program sharpened her 
sense of mission. It’s also what pro- 
vided her with the strong references 
it took to get into a highly competi- 
tive internship program. 

Her three months at The Hague 
in the Netherlands, in addition to 
instilling deep pride in her Nigeri- 
an-Canadian background, taught 
her the importance of international 
law in resolving conflict. “It put a 
lot of things into perspective,” she 
said. “You become aware of the real 
challenges, the huge amount of pa- 
tience needed in international law. 
It’s quite an eye-opening experience 
and makes you appreciate all the 
more that these institutions exist.” 

In addition to the trial of 
Taylor, currently defending himself 


in the Fraser Institute rankings of Alberta High Schools. 


Since 1964 Tempo School has been 


* A private K -12 academic school with small classes that cultivates civility 


and intellectual excellence, 


* A school focused on teaching that employs the classical methods of direct instruction, 


¢ A school with a curriculum based on the study of language and mathematics. 


ayjddng 


against war crimes and crimes 


8 against humanity for his role in 


Sierra Leone’s civil conflict, Ero 
witnessed trials of rebels from the 
Democratic Republic of the Congo 
and the Central African Republic. 
Bringing war criminals to justice is 
hugely challenging, she says, but it’s 
also heartening to see that they no 
longer have impunity. 

And while she made a promise to 
herself a few years back “not to plan 
my life beyond 12 months,” she now 
knows the education of African 
youth will play a central role in her 
life: “Youth and education are my 
first priority, because I feel that’s the 
bull’s eye for many other issues.” 

One crusade she’s already joined 
is a public awareness campaign help- 
ing protect people with albinism 
in East Africa, where some 10,000 
people with the condition have 
gone into hiding because of a belief 
that their body parts have magical 
powers. Since 2007, 44 people in 
Tanzania with albinism, and 14 
others in Burundi, have been killed, 
causing widespread fear in the re- 
gion. It is reported that a full set of 
body parts can be sold on the black 
market for as much as $75,000. 

“[ have a type of albinism as well, 
so it’s very personal to me,’ says Ero. 
“The story is that if you kill people 
with albinism, and make potions 
with their body parts, you can get 


whatever you want—wealth, pro- 
motion at work, and so on.” 

Ero says her journey may even 
take her back to her native country 
of Nigeria. “There is a lot of mis- 
understanding about the problems 
there,” she says, adding that they 
are far more complex than people 
believe them to be. Given the perva- 
sive skepticism around direct fund- 
ing to African countries—because 
of corruption and other systemic 


the brain and spinal cord 

e Scott Nielsen, awarded 
$134,731 to study biodiversity 
and conservation ecology 

e Weimin Mou, awarded 
$127,972 to study spatial cogni- 
tion in virtual environments 

e Andrew Holt, awarded 
$120,321 to study molecular 
enzymology 

e Jason Olfert, awarded 
$101,334 to study nanoparticles 

e Eric Rivard, awarded 
$96,400 to study polymers 

e Sushanta Mitra, awarded 
$89,577 to study 
microfluidics. 


flaws with deep historical roots— 
she is determined to help commu- 
nities become more self-sufficient 
through education. 

As for The Hague, she doesn’t 
rule that out of future plans either. 
“I think it would be a privilege if I 
was called back, and I would always 
leave that open. 

“So many things are attractive 
to me right now, so I would prefer 
destiny to lead me.” Hi 


Up, up and away! 


it 


the U of A campus on Jan 13. 


Members of the U of A cheer squad were part of the Olympic torch pep rally on 
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Visit our website: www.temposchool.org 


Tempo School 5603 - 148 Street 
Edmonton, Alberta T6H 417 
(780) 434-1190 
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Kings of the hill 


AWARDS FOR TEACHING EXCELLENCE 
CALL FOR NOMINATIONS 


U of A Great Northern Concrete Toboggan Race team members take their 300-Ib. 
‘Bananaboggan’ on a test run at Connors Hil on Jan. 9. The practice comes in 
advance of the national competition held in Hamilton, Ont., at the end of the 
month, 


Prot helps deliver better prenatal care in 
‘ Canadas Arctic 


Carmen Leibel 


everly O’Brien is helping to 
improve the birthing experi- 
ence in Nunavut. 

One of the biggest issues families 
in Nunavut face today is the fact 
that women have to leave their 
husbands, children and communi- 
ties to give birth in Iqaluit, Rankin 
Inlet or, most commonly, Win- 
nipeg. Women are often gone for 
months, and O’Brien, a professor in 
the University of Alberta’s Faculty 
of Nursing, says this causes unneces- 
sary stress on families. 

“We want to help return the 
process of labour and birth to the 
community, she says. 

O’Brien, who specializes in 
community health, midwifery and 
international nursing, was asked 
by the Nunavut government to be 
part of a team that would develop 
Nunavut’s first midwifery education 
and training program. 

The goal of the program is to not 
only provide labour and delivery 
services at a community level, but 
also to help Inuit midwives provide 
more education to their clients, 
including information on folic acid, 
infant sleep positions, risks of smok- 
ing during pregnancy and postnatal 
depression. 

O’Brien spent three years travel- 
ling back and forth from Edmonton 
to Nunavut, to develop the program 
and learn about the local birthing 
traditions. 

Inuit midwives have been part 
of the birthing process for centu- 
ries. And the traditional midwives, 
who were trained within their own 


Natsiq Kango and her mother-in-law Qapik Attagutsiak show some traditional Inuit 


midwifery techniques. 


culture, shared their stories with 
O’Brien in order to help develop 
this new program. From there she 
was able to help create a midwifery 
training program that incorporates 
their values and traditions but also 
meets today’s Canadian midwifery 
standards. 

The four-level program enables 
students to work towards a degree 
in midwifery. A maternity-care 
worker certificate is given after level 
one, and a diploma in midwifery is 
granted after completion of levels 
two and three. Level four offers 
academic courses needed to obtain 
a degree. 

The certificates and diplomas 
are offered through Nunavut Arctic 
College, and plans are in the final 
stages for students to obtain a bach- 
elor of health sciences in midwifery 
through Laurentian University. 

The education and training 
program will rotate from region to 
region and in 2010 will be offered 
in Cambridge Bay. 


So far seven women have certifi- 
cates as maternity-care workers, and 
two women have their diplomas in 
midwifery and will soon be working 
towards their degrees. 

Natsig Kango learned her mid- 
wifery skills from an elder and has 
been active in Nunavut midwifery 
since 1990, a practice she says is 
dying out. 

“Before doctors and nurses were 
around in Nunavut, people used 
midwives.” Kango adds, “We are 
striving to make midwifery come 
back in all regions.” 

Kango worked with O’Brien 
to develop a program that would 
include traditional Inuit knowledge. 
She is encouraged that training 
more midwives in all regions will al- 
low the birthing process to be done 
within the community. 

“Having midwives closer to 
home will provide a positive impact 
and will have a great impact on 
family relationships, as well as on 
community relationships.” fi 


payddng 


Provost’s Award for Early Achievement of 
Excellence in Undergraduate Teaching 


Rutherford Award for Excellence in 
Undergraduate Teaching 


New director sets new bearings tor Coaching Centre 


Association of Canada’s Research 
Committee and the program leader 
for the International Association 

of Athletics Federations Academy 
Courses for Coaches. 


Jane Hurly 


Teaching Unit Award 


payiddns 


William Hardy Alexander Award for Excellence 
in Undergraduate Teaching 


esearch and practical ap- 
plication now go hand- 
in-hand at the Canadian 
Athletics Coaching Centre after its 
director, James Denison, took the 
helm. coach of a boys’ cross-country and 
Denison, a leading sport sociology track team; he was an assistant 
scholar and seasoned coach educator 


Prat: J A former competitive middle- 
The GFC University Teaching Awards Committee (UTAC) 


announces to the University community that nominations are 
now being sought for the annual teaching awards listed 


distance runner, Denison was head 


above. coach in men’s cross-country and 


middle distance at the University 
and Recreation, officially assumed the of Toledo, where he completed his 
leadership at CACC Jan. 1. 

The CACC is the legacy of the 
2001 World Championships in 
Athletics and is the premier hub for _ tance cross-country at the Univer- 


: 7 ; in the Faculty of Physical tion 
The purpose of these awards is to recognize excellent irr the Baca yot Faysee ean 


teaching, to publicize such excellence to the University and 


master $ degree In educational psy- 


the wider community, to encourage the pursuit of excellence 


chology, and served as a volunteer 
in teaching, and to promote informed discussion of teaching 


assistant coach in men’s middle-dis- 


and its improvement at the University of Alberta. James Denison 


coaching education in athletics in 
Canada. 


“My primary objective will be 


sity of Illinois, where he completed opment of innovative, ethical and 


healthy training practices relevant 
to our current cultural context that 
hopefully inspires today’s genera- 
tion of coaches and athletes to find 
meaning in participating in athlet- 


Nominations are made through the Faculties, and information 
about the nomination procedures and adjudication criteria has 
been sent to those Faculties, or can be found online at 


a doctoral degree in sport sociology. 
Denison’s extensive body of re- 


to concentrate on forming produc- search includes numerous scholarly 


www .uappol.ualberta.ca. 


tive relationships locally, nationally _ publications on coach effectiveness, 


Anyone needing assistance and advice in preparing and internationally to make the 
nominations should contact Ms Bobbi Schiestel, Faculty 
Awards Facilitator, Academic Awards and Ceremonies 
Office (492-2644). Nominations should be made through a 
Faculty committee and submitted by the Faculty to the GFC 


UTAC Coordinator, 3-20 University Hall. 


coach education, athlete develop- 
CACC a force for positive coach ment, athletic identity, coaching ics, said Denison. 

Denison sees the centre as a 
strategic hub for coach education, but 
stresses there'll be greater emphasis on 
taking the programs to the coaches. 
ters. Denison is the former editor of He adds coaches can wield a great deal 
the The Coach and also the author of power in the coach-athlete relation- 
of the official biography of Ethio- ship, but coupled with it comes a 


pian running legend Haile Gabrse- responsibility to their athletes, one he 
lassie, The Greatest, and Bannister intends to guide and promote. 
and Beyond: The Mystique of the 
Four-Minute Mile, a collection of 
in-depth interviews with sub- four- 
minute milers. 

“My vision is to establish the 
CACC as a resource for the devel- 


and athlete development,” said ethics and coach-athlete relation- 


Denison. “My role will entail bring- ships. He also makes regular contri- 
ing a strong education and applied butions to prestigious international 
research emphasis to the centre by coaching magazines and newslet- 
connecting with our partners, the 
University of Alberta, Athletics 

Canada and Athletics Alberta, as 


well as coaches across Canada.” 


The deadline for receipt of award nominations is: 


Friday, February 26, 2010 at 4:30 pm. 


In most cases, individual Faculties have established earlier Denison has been actively 


: soe See involved in coach education at 
deadlines to allow for internal adjudication procedures. 


“T believe coaches have a duty of 
care to use their power and knowl- 
edge positively and responsibly for 
athletics to become a healthy activity, 
[one that is] ethical, productive, and 
safe.” Mi 


the centre for the past three years, 
Award recipients are publicly recognized at a special 


reception, at Convocation, and at the Celebration of Teaching as an athlete, coach, educator and 


. . . e e 
and Learning. They also receive a memento and a cash prize. researcher to the centre's helm. 
eel) He is a member of the Coaching 


and brings extensive experience 
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Students sharp eyes restore dinosaurs rightful name 


Brian Murphy 


hree graduate students in 

paleontology blew dust 

off dinosaur toes found in 
1924 to discover that something 
didn’t quite add up. 

PhD candidate Victoria Ar- 
bour was one of three University 
of Alberta students studying a 76 
million-year-old anklyosaur, an 
armadillo-like dinosaur about four 
metres long. It was found in 1924 
in southern Alberta by the late 
Canadian paleontologist William 
Parks. After examining a few more 
fossilized bones, they concluded 
that a 1970s reclassification of the 


dinosaur’s species was wrong, and 

that the original paleontologist had 

it right the first time around. 
“From a partial set of fossilized 


Rendering of a Dyoplosaurus. 


bones, Parks concluded that it was 
a new species of anklyosaur that he 
named Dyoplosaurus, or double- 
armoured dinosaur,’ said Arbour. 
“But in the 1970s a new set of 
researchers came along and reclassi- 
fied Parks’ find as another anklyo- 
saur species called Evoplocephalus.” 

Arbour and fellow students Mike 
Burns and Robin Sissons weren’t 
thinking about the reclassification 
issue when they went to the Royal 
Ontario Museum in Toronto for a 
close look at Parks’ discovery. 

“We were all interested in ank- 
lyosaurs, but we were all focused on 
different parts of the skeleton,” said 
Burns, who examined the dinosaur’s 
body armour and skull. Arbour 
focused on the animal's pelvis and 
clubbed tail. Sissons was interested 
in how the animal got around and 


payddng 


looked closely at its foot and limb 
mechanics. 

“There was something different 
about the toes on this specimen,” 
said Sissions. “It didn’t match the 
structure of the dinosaur species it 
had been reassigned to by the 1970s 
researchers.” 

That's when the grad students 
began questioning the reclassifica- 
tion. “I found the pelvis didn’t 
match up with what we know about 
Euoplocephalus,” said Arbour. 
When Burns found the texture of 
the dinosaur’s armoured plates also 
differed from the Exoplocephalus, 
the students realized they were all 
finding inconsistencies with the 
reclassification. 

Still, they needed to compare 
their findings with one more dino- 
saur collection, just to make sure. “I 
went to the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York and 
examined their anklyosaur collec- 
tion,’ said Arbour. “I found the same 
small differences that confirmed for 
us Parks had identified his dinosaur 
correctly as Dyoplosaurus.” 

Despite the trio’s success, there 
was no uncorking of champagne. 
“The ‘eureka moment passed 
quietly,’ said Arbour. “The 1970s 
researchers didn’t think Parks’ find 
was different enough from other 
anklyosaur finds to warrant classifi- 
cation as a separate species.” 

The students say Parks was justi- 
fied in branding his anklyosaur find 
as the species Dyoplosaurus, and 
their findings were published in De- 
cember in the Journal of Vertebrate 
Paleontology. Wi 


Ancient DNA, not fossilized bones, shows late 
survival of Ice Age megafauna 


Brian Murphy 


niversity of Alberta 

researchers are part of an 

international team that 
has used DNA samples found in 
frozen dirt, not fossilized bone, to 
revise the history of North Ameri- 
ca’s woolly mammoths and ancient 
horses. 

The work of U of A earth and at- 

mospheric sciences professor Duane 
Froese and his colleagues counters 


an important extinction theory, 
based on radiocarbon dating of 
bones and teeth. That analysis con- 
cluded that more than half of the 
large mammals in North America, 
known as “megafauna,’ disappeared 
about 13,000 years ago. 

In the new research, DNA 
samples recovered from Alaskan 
permafrost show that woolly mam- 
moths and ancient horses roamed 
through central Alaska about 
10,000 years ago, and possibly as 


Duane Froese’s team digs up evidence in Alaska. 


recently as 7,600 years ago, which 
Froese says predates the established 
record from fossil bones and teeth 
by several thousand years. 

The DNA samples were recov- 
ered from permafrost near the cen- 
tral Alaskan community of Stevens 
Village, on the banks of the Yukon 
River. Analysis of the samples from 
soil that formed between 10,000 
and 7,600 years ago showed the 
presence of mammoth and horse 
DNA, together with animals typi- 


cally found in the region today, such 


as moose and arctic hare. 

Froese says the challenge of dat- 
ing extinction events is finding fos- 
silized remains from the last animal 
left standing of any given species. 

“The chances of finding those 
exact bones are remote,” said Froese. 
“But animals are constantly leaving 
behind telltale samples of DNA 
in the environment, in the form of 
skin cells and feces.” 

Froese says the abundance of 
DNA samples could help widen 
the knowledge of ancient animals, 
which can be limited by the chal- 
lenges involved in finding fossilized 
bones. 

“Ancient animals only had one 
skeleton to give up, but they were 
shedding DNA throughout their 
life history.” 

Froese and U of A graduate stu- 
dents Simon Robinson and Alberto 
Reyes are co-authors of the research 
published Dec. 14 in Proceedings of 
the National Academy of Sciences. i 
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Paleontology grad students (L-R) Victoria Arbour, Mike Burns and Robin Sissons helped 
restore Dyoplosaurus’ rightful name. 
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A FORMAL VIENNESE BALL IN SUPPORT OF 
MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS FOR STUDY IN AUSTRIA 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 2010 
CROWNE PLAzA Hore | CHAMPAGNE RECEPTION 
5:30 pm | DINNER SEATING 6:00 PM 


TICKETS $225*| STUDENTS $100 
BUY TICKETS ONLINE WWW.ARTS.UALBERTA.CA/BALL 


| OR PHONE 7802492+6580 


FACULTY OF S 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


“A TAX RECEIPT WILL BE.ISSUED FOR A PORTION OF THE TICKET PRICE, 


SPONSORED BY 
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2010-2011 Killam Annual Professorships 


Applications are invited for the 2010-2011 Killam Annual 
Professorships. All regular, continuing, full-time academic faculty 
members who are not on leave during 2010-2011 are eligible to apply. 
Deans, Department Chairs and other senior University administrators 
with personnel responsibilities shall not normally be eligible for Killam 
Annual Professorships. Associate Deans and Associate Department 
Chairs are eligible providing they do not have personnel responsibilities. 
Up to eight Killam Annual Professors will be selected by a subcommittee 
of the Killam Trusts Committee; no more than two Professorships shall 
be awarded to staff members in any one Faculty in any given year. Each 
Killam Annual Professor shall be presented with a $3,500 prize and a 
commemorative plaque. The duties of Killam Annual Professors shall 
not be changed from those that they regularly perform as academic staff 
members. 

The primary criterion for selection shall be a record of outstanding 
scholarship and teaching over three or more years as evidenced by any or all 
of research publications, creative activities, presented papers, supervision 
of graduate students, and courses taught, The secondary criterion shall 
be a record of substantial contributions to the community outside the 
University, above and beyond what is usually expected of a professor, 
as evidenced by community involvement normally directly linked to 
the applicant’s University responsibilities and activities. However, other 
forms of community involvement will be considered, especially, but not 
exclusively, where the applicant’s discipline does not readily lend itself 
to making community contributions, and also where the University’s 
reputation is clearly enhanced by the applicant’s contributions. 

Awards are tenable for twelve months commencing | July. The 
completed application must be received at the Office of the Vice-President 
(Research), 203 TELUS Centre, by 4:30 p.m. on Friday, 19 February. 
The awardees shall be announced by early May, and they will be formally 
recognized at the Killam Luncheon in the fall of 2010. 

Applications and further details are available on the home page 
of the Vice-President (Research) at: http://www.research.ualberta.ca 

Please contact Annette Kujda, Administrative Officer, Office 


kujda@ualberta.ca if you have any questions. 


of the Vice-President (Research) at extension 28342 or email: annette. 


Stubborn soft-tissue injuries & strain 
Backache/Sciatica/Arthritis 
Anxiety & panic attacks/Insomnia 
Sinusitis & Rhinitis/Allergies 
Headaches & TMJ syndrome 
MS/Simple obesity 
Dysmenorrhea/Menopause 
syndrome 

Acne/Eczema/Psoriasis & more! 


Dr. Yu-Cheng Chen 
Former Physician in Charge & 
Neurologist in Shanghai “Longhua” 


Patient Testimonials: 


“Nearly half of our staff has been 
in your clinic.” — Staff member, 


Medical Teaching Hospital os 
= U of A Department of Medicine 


Dr. Shu-Long He 


; ot ae. “You helped me'lose 35 Ibs. and 
Expert in soft-tissue injury & more 


my blood pressure reduced from 
180/110 to 125/85. 20 years 

of neck and shoulder pain was 
gone.” — Senior U of A staff 
member 


Reg. Acupuncturists, 
Traditional Chinese 
Medicine Doctors 


We offer over 25 years of 
exceptional clinical experience 
& many unique formulas of 
Acupressure, Acupuncture & 
TCM herbal medicine to treat 
the following: 


“| had constant shoulder and 
back pain for 5 years since my car 
accident until | had 4 treatments 
from you. It’s really amazing!” 

— adirector at the U of A 


VISITING ARTISTS RECITAL 
Monday, February 1 at 8:00 pm 
Kimberly Barber, mezzo-soprano 
Gordon Gerrard, piano 
Works by C Schumann, R Schumann, W, Bolcom, L Larsen 


MUSIC AT CONVOCATION HALL 
Tuesday, February 2 at 8:00 pm 
Kreisler/Hejfetz Birthday Bash 
Guillaume Tardif, violin 
Roger Admiral, piano 


Convocation Hait, Arts Buitoinc, University oF ALBERTA 
Tickets at the door | InfoLink (plus surcharge) 


AT THE WINSPEAR 
Friday, February 5 at 8:00 pm 
Duo Majoya 
Marnie Giesbrecht, organ Joachim Segger, piano 
with 
Alvin Lowrey, trumpet Brian Jones, percussion 
Works by Mussorgky, Elgar, Bashaw 


Winspear Box Office (plus service charge) 


music.ualberta.ca twitter.com/convohall 


Killam recipient at torefront of heart 
disease research 


Geoff McMaster 


alk about heart burn. 

Acid is produced naturally 

by heart cells, but when too 
much builds up, the cells lose their 
ability to contract, leading to what's 
called Ischemic heart disease. 

Killam Professorship recipi- 
ent Larry Fliegel has devoted his 
career to understanding how heart 
cells get rid of excess acid by means 
of a protein called the sodium- 
hydrogen exchanger. Sitting on the 
cell’s surface, the protein exports 
acid and imports sodium, which 
creates energy for waste removal. 
When the exchanger is hyperactive, 
however, too much sodium enters 
the heart cells, which also creates 
damage. 

“We're basically looking at how 
the exchanger is controlled and how 
it functions, how to turn it on and 
how it’s regulated,” says Fliegel. “If 
the exchanger doesn’t work, the 
cells are damaged. Too much acid 
and the cells might even die. In 
certain heart conditions there is not 
enough energy in the cell for the 
protein to work properly.” 

There are only a handful of 
people in the world who understand 
the nuances of the sodium-hydro- 
gen exchanger as well as Fliegel. A 
professor of biochemistry at the 
university for the past 20 years, 
he has published over 120 articles 
in international, peer-reviewed 
journals and edited two books on 
the exchanger. He is now develop- 
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Biochemistry professor and Killam Professorship winner, Larry Fliegel, has devoted his 
career to understanding how heart cells get rid the organs’ dangerous acid buildup. 


ing new inhibitors of the protein 

to regulate its function, attracting 
the interest of many pharmaceutical 
companies. 

“Larry is a model academic and 
represents the backbone of the De- 
partment of Biochemistry,’ says his 
colleague in the department Marek 
Michalak. “He endlessly provides 
services to the scientific community, 
both in the Province of Alberta and 
in Canada. This is because of his out- 
standing scientific credibility, hard 
work, honesty, fairness and wisdom.” 

His work, says Michalak, has “a 
major impact on our understanding 
of the pathology of cardiac diseases 
in humans.” 

Fliegel has served on numerous 
provincial and national grant com- 
mittees, is a member of the editorial 
boards of Molecular and Cellular 


Biochemistry and the Journal of 
Biological Chemistry, and has played 
a lead role in establishing a training 
program in membrane proteins and 
cardiovascular disease for the Cana- 
dian Institutes of Health Research. 
Having garnered more than $4 mil- 
lion in research funding for his own 
laboratory, he is also the interim 
director of the U of A’s Institute for 
Biomedical Design. 

Beyond research, however, 
Fliegel is also a gifted and dedicated 
teacher, having won the Biochemis- 
try 400 Instructor of the Year award 
in 2007-2008 with student evalu- 
ations sometimes in the “excellent” 
to “awesome” range. In the wider 
community he has volunteered as 
president of Edmonton’s Greenfield 
Tennis Club and coached Pee-Wee 
and Bantam hockey. & 


Recognition award winner remembers making hay 


under grey skies 


Michael Brown 


f there was any silver lining to 

come out of the post-secondary 

budget cuts of the mid 1990s, 
Stan Szynkowski and the Depart- 
ment of Art and Design were going 
to find it. 

Szynkowski was recently 
awarded the U of A’s Annual APO, 
FSO & Librarian Recognition 
Award, which recognizes support 
staff, academic professional officers, 
faculty service officers and librar- 
ians for contributing to a positive 
culture, being ambassadors for the 
university and giving the best of 
themselves in the workplace. 

Szynkowski, an avid gardener, 
volunteer and long-time coach 
for his son’s basketball and soccer 
teams, says the keys to his success at 
work is to keep a positive atmos- 
phere in the workplace and balance 
in his work life. 

“T feel calmness is important, and 
so is availability,” said Szynkowski. 
“T want staff members and faculty 
to feel they can come and talk about 
problems and look for solutions.” 

Now an assistant chair in the de- 
partment, Szynkowski was recruited 
to his alma mater—he graduated 
from the University of Alberta with 
a bachelor of fine arts in 1977—in 


Stan Szynkowksi, assistant chair in the Department of Art and Design, was recently 
awarded the U of A’s Annual APO, FSO & Librarian Recognition Award. 


1991 as administrative professional 
officer in art and design at the dawn 
of the rollbacks the U of A experi- 
enced from 1995 to 1997. 

And while many departments 
were left to reorganize and make do, 
art and design found ways to grow. 

“One thing we did as a depart- 
ment was look at other opportuni- 
ties,” said Szynkowski. “This is a 
time when the province was also 
offering incentives for program 
growth in specified areas, and this 
is where we put forward our design 
degree expansion, which happened 
to fall in line with the province’s 
goals.” 

In 1994, art and design started 
offering a bachelor of design and 
master’s of design pathways pro- 
gram, the foundation of which was 


constructed out of the spirit of col- 
laboration that the university itself 
was built upon. 

“The university is a great place 
to serve, and art and design is in 
the privileged position of engag- 
ing in creative problem solving in 
the disciplines with many other 
faculties and researchers at this and 
other institutions,” said Szynkowski. 
“Creative thinking is a key element 
of department life, which is clearly 
evident from student projects to 
researchers’ and staff approaches to 
their work. 

“Many of our students report that 
their interdisciplinary working group 
experiences, as well as the interna- 
tional aspects of their education, are 
most meaningful [upon reflection] 
after graduation.” Mi 
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Strength research will require soft touch 


Richard Cairney 


en Jar is accustomed to using 
extreme force to test the 
strength of different materi- 


als, like metals and polymers. But a 
new research project, determining 
the strength of a Styrofoam-like ma- 
terial will require a delicate touch. 
Jar, a professor in the Depart- 
ment of Mechanical Engineering, 
has been granted funding from the 
Canada Foundation for Innova- 
tion and the Alberta Science and 


Research Investments Program to 
help study the new material. 

Jar describes the material, devel- 
oped at the University of Toronto, 
as being similar to the material used 
to make disposable coffee cups. “It’s 
good for insulation but it also has 
other applications, like soundproof- 
ing, and they think its mechanical 
strength is very good too,’ said Jar. 
“My job is to make sure that as far 
as mechanical strength goes, it is as 
strong as they think it is.” 

But strength is a relative thing. 


One of the strongest materials Jar 
has ever worked with is polyethyl- 
ene, one of the first polymers ever 
developed. In his lab, Jar has used 
special equipment to pull polyethyl- 
ene bars apart. 

“We actually have a hard time 
breaking it,” he said. “You stretch it 
to five times its original length and 
it still won't break.” 

The new foam substance, on the 
other hand, offers a different chal- 
lenge. Jar will need to find a way to 
simply grasp a test sample without 


Carbon-storage research gets upsized 


Richard Cairney 


U of A engineering profes- 
sor researching carbon 
storage has been awarded 


funding to set up a one-of-a-kind 
lab that will simulate the harsh 
conditions two kilometres beneath 
the Earth’s surface. 

Rick Chalaturnyk has been 
awarded $1.6 million in funding 
from both the Alberta Science and 
Research Investments Program and 
the federal Canada Foundation for 
Innovation for a $4-million research 
lab that will be the only one of its 
kind in Canada. The remainder of 


funding will come from the univer- 
sity and industry supporters. 
Researchers at the lab, called 
the Geomechanical Reservoir 
Experimental Facility, will investi- 
gate carbon storage and enhanced 
oil recovery using leading-edge 
equipment that will give them a 
better understanding of how carbon 
dioxide behaves underground. 
Using a large high-powered 
centrifuge, Chalaturnyk and his 
colleagues will be able to increase the 
size of their standard test samples 
from small cores to a half a cubic 
metre in size, apply up to 5,800 
pounds per square inch of pressure to 


Wrangling research to market 


Gloria Jensen 


etting technology into 
industry can be as difficult 
as rounding up a herd of 


unruly cattle. Luckily TEC Edmon- 
ton has the expertise to help drive 
technology to market in a timely 
manner. 

Stephen Moore, professor in the 
Department of Agricultural, Food 
and Nutritional Science in bovine 
genomics, started planning for com- 
mercialization many years ago. But it 
wasn’t until recently, with the help of 
TEC Edmonton, that he started to 
see success. 

Moore and his team have been 
working to find genetic markers that 
indicate production and quality 
traits in beef and dairy cattle such 
as marbling and tenderness. These 
genetic markers are now being 
used by cattle producers to identify 
the most productive animals, thus 
helping to conserve resources and 
produce higher quality milk and 
meat products to meet growing 
worldwide demand. 

“When we first started our research 
we were wildly optimistic,’ said Moore. 
“We had no idea how easy or difficult 
the road to discovery and commercial- 
ization would prove to be.” 

Moore found partnering with 
TEC Edmonton, the exclusive tech- 
nology transfer agent for the U of A, 
to be a more streamlined, business- 
friendly commercialization process 
than other universities’ tech transfer 
agencies he had worked with. 

As part of managing the intel- 
lectual property, Darrell Petras, 
TEC transfer manager, has been 
instrumental in negotiations with 
industry partners who have been 
working toward commercialization 


of the research. 


TECEouoNTOH 


Technology, Entrepreneur and Company Development 


Merial, an animal health company, 
has used many of these discoveries to 
offer a gene analysis service known 
as Igenity to cattle breeders. TEC 
Edmonton negotiated the licensing 
deals with Merial, including an exclu- 
sive license for Moore’s suite of genes 
linked to higher feed efficiency. 

The gene analysis service has 
been generating some revenue, but 
Moore believes that the real benefit 
of the work is accrued by industry 
adopting the discoveries. 

“We have had a relatively smooth 
run because TEC Edmonton has 
been flexible,” said Moore. “They will 
sit down with us and decide the true 
value of the technology, and then 
take the appropriate action quickly.” 

Petras believes the good rapport 
Moore has with industry, combined 
with his aptitude for commercializa- 
tion, have been essential to Moore’s 
continued commercialization 
success. 

“Steve's focus on the goal of 
moving research to industry and his 
understanding of the challenges in 
commercializing new technology 
has made it easier to align expecta- 
tions of the players and obtain the 
best results for everyone,” Petras 
said. Wi 

In the next few months, Folio 
will examine one of the cornerstones 
of the university ’’ Dare to Discover 
vision, connecting communities, by 
examining the role TEC Edmonton 
plays in advancing mutual goals by 

JSostering partnerships with business 
and industry. 


the sample and use highly sensitive 
acoustic imaging techniques to “see” 
the way carbon dioxide injected into 
the ground will behave in its liquid, 
gas and supercritical phases under 
different pressures and temperatures. 

They will also be able to simu- 
late steam-injection oil recovery 
methods, heating the samples to 
temperatures as high as 350 C, 
an experiment that is “not for 
the faint of heart,” according to 
Chalaturnyk. 

“At 350 degrees metal starts to 
change,’ he said. “It’s hard to get 
sensors to measure what's going on. 
There aren't many plastics that can 
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breaking it. The material is porous, 
with the size of pores ranging from 
one-tenth to one one-hundredth 
the diameter of a human hair. 

“There will be an awful lot of 
creativity involved in finding a way 
to clamp the specimen without 
deforming it,” said Jar, who earned 
his PhD at Rutgers University. 

Jar intends to repeatedly apply 
force to the material, not to the 
point that it fails, but to a point 
that he can predict failure. To do 
so, he'll need to use highly sensitive 


withstand that temperature. You 
can’t stick electronics in there even 
using fibre optics at that tempera- 
ture is a very difficult thing to do. 
We'll have these tiny sensors, barely 
three millimetres in size, which we 
will be using to record what is going 
on in the sample.” 

The lab will also enable research- 
ers to study the way cement behaves 
at certain depths and temperatures. 
Because carbon dioxide can be 
injected into the ground at aban- 
doned oil and gas wells, it is essential 
to understand how well the cement 
borehole casings hold up if the stor- 
age site is to maintain its integrity. Mi 


microscopes at the National Institute 
for Nanotechnology, located next 
door to the Mechanical Engineering 
Building, to examine the condition 
of the material before and after tests. 

“You have to be sure that it stands 
up to the uses it is intended for,” said 
Jar. “We have to be able to quantify 
the force and energy used, and we 
have to quantify and characterize the 
material. The funding from CFI and 
ASRIP will allow us to upgrade the 
testing facility. It gives us the tools 
we need to run these tests.” Wi 


Rick Chalaturnyk examines a sample used 
in carbon storage research. 
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DEAN REVIEW COMMITTEE 
MEMBERSHIP: 


Carl Amrhein 


provost@ualberta.ca 


George Pavlich 


george.pavlich@ualberta.ca 


Marion Allen 
marion.allen@ualberta.ca 
Elaine Simmt 
elaine.simmt@ualberta.ca 
André Grace 


andre.grace@Qualberta.ca 
Bill Whelton 


william.whelton@ualberta.ca 


Jennifer Branch 


jennifer.branch@ualberta.ca 
Dangzhi Zhao 


dangzhi.zhao@ualberta.ca 
Gordon Thomas 
gordon.thomas@ata.ab.ca 


Andrea Krol 


andrea.krol@gmail.com 


Ben Maklowich 
benjamen@ualberta.ca 
Elaine Kolind 
elaine. kolind@ualberta.ca 
Lana Black 
lbblack@ualberta.ca 
Frankie Billingsley 


frankie. billingsley@ualberta.ca 
Victor Shewchuk 


victor. shewchuk@hrs.ualberta.ca 


| E-Mail: provost@ualberta.ca 


Dr. Fern Snart will have completed her term as Dean of the Faculty of Education 
on June 30, 2010 and she has indicated she will seek a second term in office. In 
accord with University regulations a Review Committee has been established. 


At this point, the Review Committee is calling for opinion on the state of the 
Faculty of Education under the leadership of the current Dean. All input must 

be signed; however, members of the community may ask the Provost to have 
their input circulated to the committee without attribution.Individuals are urged to 
contact members of the Committee, or write to me as Chair, to express their 
views on priorities of the Faculty, current issues, and the future direction of the 
Faculty. All feedback may be shared with the Review Committee. In order to 
facilitate the Committee's work, please submit your comments by Monday, 
February 8, 2009. 


Specifically, the Committee is interested in the following: 

1) Leadership — ability to provide a vision and direction for the Faculty and 
achieve its strategic goals; 

2) Management - fairness, balance and effectiveness in decision-making 
affecting the direction of the Faculty and effectiveness in setting priorities and - 
dealing with issues; 

3) Personnel Management — issues dealing with the recruitment and retention of 
staff, as well as the administration of all personnel within the Faculty; 

4) Contributions — the contributions of the Dean within the Faculty, the 
University, the Community (including alumni), and professional fields; 

5) Development - the success of the Faculty in achieving its goals with resources 
available and the effectiveness of the Dean in seeking outside funding through fund 
development and advancement activities; 

6) Communications — the effectiveness of both internal and external 
communications; 

7) Other matters. 


In addition, an open ‘Public Forum’ will be held on Tuesday, February 2, 2010, 
from 12:00 to 1:00 p.m. in Room 464/465 Education South. At the Forum, the 
Dean will discuss her vision of the Faculty of Education for the next five years. 
Dean Snart’s review is based on the position description in effect at the time of her 
appointment. 


Your views are important to us and we are grateful for your assistance. Please 
forward your comments to the address below or to any member of the Dean 
Review Committee (contact information at left). 


Carl G. Amrhein 
Provost and Vice-President (Academic) 


Chair, Dean Review Committee os 
2-10 University Hall | 
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Folio Talks and Events listings do not accept submissions via fax, mail, e-mail or phone. Please enter events you'd like to appear in Folio and on ExpressNews at: www.uofaweb.ualberta.ca/ 
events/submit.cfm. A more comprehensive list of events is available online at www.events.ualberta.ca. Deadline: noon one week prior to publication. Entries will be edited for style and length. 


Until Feb. 16 


Ted Harrison's A Northern Alphabet 
at the Royal Alberta Museum. Visit the 
Royal Alberta Museum to view the original 
26 Ted Harrison paintings that illustrate the 
artist's famed book, A Northern Alphabet. 
Each painting represents a letter of the 
alphabet through images of the landscapes, 
people, flora and fauna of the Canadian 
North. Take a field trip to the RAM and 
enjoy this special exhibition, along with the 
museum's many other educational exhibits. 
Please contact the RAM booking office to 
book a visit. 


Jan. 15 


Science in the Cinema: Philadelphia. 
Join us for a free afternoon at the movies 
as we watch Philadelphia. Researcher Chris 
Power will share the latest in HIV and AIDS 
research following the screening of the 
movie. The Garneau Theatre, 8712 - 109 St., 
4p.m. 


Jan. 18 


Proteomics of Modular 
Biosynthesis. The Department of 
Chemistry's visiting speaker lecture will 
be presented by Michael Burkart, profes- 
sor in the Department of Chemistry and 
Biochemistry at the University of California. 
11 a.m—noon. NRE 2-003 Natural Resources 
Engineering Facility. 


January Inaugural Professorial 
Lectures. All are invited to attend the 
January Inaugural Professorial Lectures 
put on by the Faculty of Medicine & 
Dentistry, which will feature Jason Dyck, 
professor in the Department of Pediatrics 
and Pharmacology, who will speak on 
Resveratrol. “Can the Anti-aging Compound 
Found in Red Wine also Save the Heart?” 
Michele Barry, professor in the Department 
of Medical Microbiology and Immunology, 
will speak on “The Art of Staying Alive: Virus 
Control of Cell Death.” 4:30 p.m. Allard 
Family Theatre, (Rm.1-080), Katz Group 
Centre for Pharmacy and Health Research. 


Jan. 19 


Fatheads — Obesity and the Brain. 
The Alberta Institute for Human Nutrition 
is pleased to welcome Bill Colmers, profes- 
sor in the Department of Pharmacology, to 
present this seminar. 9:30-10:30 a.m. 1-040 
(Oborowsky Degner Seminar Hall) Health 
Research Innovation Facility. 


Fifth Annual Public Health 
Luncheon. The Faculty of Nursing is hold- 
ing its fifth annual benefit luncheon to raise 
funds for the nursing chair in public health. 
11:30 a.m.—1:30 p.m. To register go to 
www.uofaweb.ualberta.ca/nursing. 


Burying Carbon Dioxide in 
Underground Saline Aquifers: Political 
Folly. Graham Thomson, provincial affairs 
columnist for the Edmonton Journal, will be 
speaking surrounding the province's carbon 
capture and storage plans. 2-3 p.m. ETLE 
1-007 Engineering Teaching and Learning 
Complex. 


Jan. 20 


Research Funding Administration 
Part 2: Research Files — Getting 
Organized. This session will cover paper 
files and electronic files. This is the second 
session in a three-part series on research 
funding administration. 9:30-11 a.m., Room 
207 Heritage Medical Research Centre. 


«. Research Colloquium. Michael 

~ Artishkopf, professor in the Department 
of Music, will be presenting MuDoc 
(Multimedia/Music Documentation), a 
dynamic digital multimedia archive for world 
music. Noon—1 p.m. 2-09 Rutherford. 


HIV-1 Viral Protein R Causes 
Peripheral Nervous System Injury 
Associated with in vivo Neuropathic 
Pain. Shaona Acharjee, post-doctoral fellow 
in the Department of Medical Microbiology 
& Immunology, will be presenting this 
seminar. Noon in M-141, Biological Sciences 
Building, Aberhart Centre. 


Student Focused Training on 
Human Rights. eClass Live presentation on 
student-focused human rights and religion. 
Noon-1 p.m. To register, go to www.elearn- 
ing.ualberta.ca. 


Feminist Research Speakers Series 
2009. “After the Massacre: Canadian 
Sexual Assault Law and the Construction 
of Neoliberal Sexual Citizenship,” will be 
presented by Lise Gotell, professor in the 
women’s studies program. For more informa- 
tion contact Sharon MacKenzie at sharon. 
mackenzie@ualberta.ca. 3—4:30 p.m. Senate 
Chambers, 326 Arts and Convocation Hall. 


Jan. 21 


Walter Johns Alumni Circle. The 
Walter Johns Alumni Circle features lectures 
and presentations by top faculty members 
and provides an opportunity to mingle 
with fellow alumni. 10 a.m.—noon. Aon 
Boardroom, Alumni House. 


Health Law Institute Seminar 
Series. “Physicians in Lawsuits: How the 
Bench and Bar View Doctors in Medical 
Malpractice Cases,” put on by John 
Martland, QC Special Counsel, Health Law 
Institute. RSVP to hli@law.ualberta.ca, Noon. 
Room 237, Law Centre. 


The Contemporary Muslim World 
and the West: Dialogue or Clash? 
Ibrahim Abu-Rabi, Edmonton Council of 
Muslim Communities Chair in Islamic 
Studies, will uncover the complexities of the 
Islamic faith and provides rare insight into 
interfaith and intercultural understanding. 
4:30-7 p.m. To attend, please RSVP by Jan. 
15 at calgary@ualberta.ca. 


Louis Desrochers Lecture Series 
in Canadian Studies. Sylvie Stachenko, 
dean of the School of Public Health, will be 
delivering this French-only talk at part of the 
Canadian Studies lecture themed connecting 
Canadians. Stachenko’'s presentation will be 
entitled “La santé publique au 21iéme 
siecle." A reception where guests will have 
the opportunity to meet the speaker will fol- 
low. RSVP to Maryse Lavigne at mlavigne@ 
ualberta.ca. 7:30 p.m. Grand Salon, Pavillon 
Lacerte. 


Department of Economics Micro 
Seminar. Derek Hum, professor at the 
University of Manitoba, will be speaking. 
3:30 p.m., 8-22 Tory Building. 


Jan. 25 


Natural Product Biosynthesis in 
Lichens and other Fungi. Department of 
Chemistry visiting speaker lecture presented 
by John Sorensen, Department of Chemistry, 
University of Manitoba, Winnipeg. 

11 a.m—noon, NRE 2-003 Natural Resources 
Engineering Facility, Markin/CNRL. 


Jan. 26 


What Are Canadian Children 
Eating and How Can We Improve This? 
The Alberta Institute for Human Nutrition 
welcomes Paul Veugelers, professor in the 
School of Public Health, to present this 
seminar. 9:30-10:30 a.m. 1-040 (Oborowsky 
Degner Seminar Hall), Health Research 
Innovation Facility. 


Targeting Heterocyclic Natural 
Products at 4,700 Feet Above Sea 
Level. Department of Chemistry's visiting 
speaker lecture presented by Jon Rainier, 
professor in the Department of Chemistry at 
the University of Utah.11 a.m.—noon, E3-25 


Chemistry Centre, Gunning/Lemieux. 


Public Health Colloquium Series. 
In this colloquium series session, hosted by 
the School of Public Health, Donald Spady 
will present "Resource Depletion: How Will 
It Affect Public Health?” Noon-12:50 p.m., 
3-06 University Terrace. 


Jan 27 


Marco Adria — Research 
Colloquium. The University of Alberta 
School of Library and Information Studies 
invites you to attend Faculty of Extension 
professor Marco Adria‘s presentation on 
“Community involvement and the public 
library." Noon—1 p.m., 2-09 Rutherford 
South. 


Eyes in Gaza with Mads Gilbert. 
Mads Gilbert, internationally acclaimed 
doctor and head of the Department of 
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Jillian Buriak, professor in the 
Department of Chemistry and senior 
reseach officer with the National Institute 
for Nanotechnology, has been named as 
Fellow in the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science for her distin- 
guished contributions to the fields of nano- 
science, materials chemistry and semicon- 
ductor surface chemistry. The association is 
the world’s largest general scientific society, 
and publishes the journals Science, Science 
Translational Medicine and Science Signaling. 


James Miller, professor in the 
Department of Electrical and Computer 
Engineering, has been ranked among the 
top 10 electrical engineering scholars in the 
world in the Journal of Systems and Software. 


Janice Wallace, professor in the 
Department of Educational Policy Studies, 
has received the Canadian Association 


Jan. 16 


Toronto Consort. Established in 
1972 as a chamber ensemble specializing 
in the music of the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance, the eight-member Toronto 
Consort, under the direction of tenor David 
Fallis, will present a words-and-music pro- 
gram, The Da Vinci Codex. Inspired by the 
genius of Leonardo da Vinci, it explores 
the musical world of his day, its popular 
songs and dances and the compositions of 
his contemporaries. Tickets from Tix on the 
Square, the Gramophone and at the door. 
$30 regular; $20 seniors; $10 students. 8 
p.m. Arts and Convocation Hall. 


Jan. 18 


Monday Noon Music. A variety of 
organ repertoire will be performed by stu- 
dents, faculty and guests of the University 
of Alberta's Department of Music. Noon, 
Arts and Convocation Hall. 


Jan. 19 


Enterprise String Quartet. 


Enterprise String Quartet: Guillaume Tardif, 


violin, Virginie Gagné, violin, Charles Pilon, 
viola and Joanne Yu, cello. Free event. 
4:30-5:45 p.m, Enterprise Square. 


Jan. 22 


Music at Convocation Hall. Recital 
Music at Convocation Hall Series, featur- 


Emergency at the University of North 
Norway, embarks on a journey to describe 
his experiences last winter during Operation 
Cast Lead. During the Israeli offensive 
against the people of Gaza, Gilbert and 

Erik Fosse were the only two foreign doc- 
tors allowed into the region, spending days 
and nights at the busy and over-crowded 
Al-Shifaa Hospital. 6:30-9 p.m., 1007 


Engineering Teaching and Learning Complex. 


Jan. 28 


Metacognition: Emerging and 
Persisting Issues in Measurement and 
Intervention. The Faculty of Education 
launches its research forum series 
with Gregory Thomas, professor in the 
Department of Secondary Education. This 
seminar explores several issues that chal- 
lenge and influence research and scholarship 
in relation to meta-cognition and its devel- 


for the Study of Women and Education 
Achievement Award. 


Doug Schmitt, professor in the 
Department of Physics, has received 
the Meritorious Service Award from 
the Canadian Society of Exploration 
Geophysicists. 


Alexander Clark, professor in the 
Faculty of Nursing, has received the Award 
for Excellence in Nursing Research from the 
Canadian Association of Schools of Nursing. 


Rob Krepps, curling manager with the 
Saville Sports Centre and Head Coach of the 
National Training Centre for curling, located 
within the Faculty of Physical Education and 
Recreation, has officially been selected as a 
member of the coaching staff for Canada's 
curling teams at the 2010 Winter Olympic 
Games. 


opment in school-aged students. This pre- 
sentation draws on the presenter's past and 
ongoing research across the field of science 
education. 3:30-4:30 p.m., 122 Education 
South Education Centre. 


Jan. 29 


Building Community-Based 
Research Partnerships. Workshop number 
three in our CBR Workshop Series. Discuss 
ideas of partnerships in CBR; learn how indi- 
viduals can work together to build cohesive 
research teams; explore ways to develop 
project priorities and parameters and meet 
potential partners. 8:30 a.m.—3:30 p.m. 
Enterprise Square. 


New Adult Guardianship and 
Trustee Act Workshop. Repeat workshop 
offer for the New Adult Guardianship and 
Trustee Act. 8:30 a.m—3:30 p.m. Bernard 
Snell Hall University Hospital (Walter C 
Mackenzie Health Sciences Centre). 


Shrawan Kumar, former professor 
in the Department of Physical Therapy, has 
been honoured as an Officer of the Order 
of Canada. Kumar came to the university in 
1977 where, for 30 years, he was a pioneer 
in rehabilitation ergonomics and lower 
back pain, in particular spinal biomechanics 
and occupational musculoskeletal injuries. 
The Order of Canada is considered one 
of Canada's highest civilian honours. His 
research into low back pain has led Kumar 
to invent a teaching aid for therapists and 
a spinal mobilizer therapists use to treat 
their clients. The physical therapy professor 
is also a former McCalla Research Professor 
and Killam Annual Professorship recipient. 
In 2004, Kumar was elected as a fellow to 
the Royal Society of Canada. Kumar retired 
from the U of A in 2007, and now conducts 
research in Texas. 


My) 
Fine Arts Events 
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James Sanders, U of A distinguished visiting artist, and Mary Hulbert, graduating 
bachelor of fine arts acting student, act out a scene from SPINE, the U of A’s Studio 
Theatre’s co-production exploring our hunt for the body and soulmate. SPINE will be 
playing at the Timms Centre for the Arts from Feb. 4 to 13. 


ing Martin Riseley, violin, Janet Scott 
Hoyt, piano, Three Sonatas by Johannes 
Brahms, Sonata Opus 78, Sonata Opus 
100 and Sonata Opus 108. 8 p.m. Arts and 
Convocation Hall. 


Jan. 25 


Monday Noon Music. Allene 
Hackleman, horn, Kathyryn Macintosh, 
trombone, Scott Whetham, tuba, Sarah Ho, 


piano, Deegan: Impromtus, for horn, trom- 
bone and tuba Hindemith: Sonata for Horn, 
Sulek: Sonata for Trombone (Vox Gabrieli), 
Gershwin: Three Preludes, for Tuba and 
Piano, Wilder: Suite for Horn, Tuba and 
Piano. Noon, Arts and Convocation Hall. 


University Symphony Orchestra. 
Featuring Angela Schroeder, Malcolm 
Forsyth and Tanya Prochazka, conductors. 
8 p.m. Winspear Centre for Music. 


Bearing witness to the new wave of feminism 


Geoff McMaster 


fter three women were 

sexually assaulted in the 

Garneau neighborhood 
bordering the U of A in 2008, 
police warned women to stay at 
home and lock their doors and win- 
dows. No specific information was 
released on the perpetrator at the 
time, and a year and a half later no 
charges have been laid, while police 
admit the rapist has claimed at least 
one more victim. 

The community, however, 
has been anything but silent. An 
anonymous group calling itself the 
Garneau Sisterhood immediately 
began a poster campaign, calling for 
neighborhood solidarity and criti- 
cizing what it felt was an inadequate 
and fear-mongering police response. 
Posters mounted around the neigh- 
borhood included hand-written 
messages such as “Start Questioning 
Offenders instead of Survivors,” 
“Rapist—turn yourself in!” and “At- 
tention Rapist: We are organizing 
to find you, and we will.” 
According to women’s studies 

professor Lise Gotell, the campaign 


is a perfect example of what she 
calls “third-wave feminism,” a new, 
grassroots 2 1st-century variety of 
political resistance. It is direct and 
immediate, often Internet assisted, 
embracing a “do-it-yourself” ap- 
proach that refuses to rely on insti- 
tutions or formal organization. 

“For me this really revived my 
sense of the political possibilities of 
feminism,” says Gotell. 

“Quite frankly, I was pretty 
depressed about the political pos- 
sibilities [of feminism],” she said, 
lamenting the decline of a move- 
ment that was once vibrant and 
visible. “We have a massive social 
problem with sexual assault. The 
rates have not declined; in fact 
they've increased, and yet we lack 
now a public discourse.” 

Despite the atmosphere of fear 
created by the police warning, the 
Garneau Sisterhood vigorously 
refused the role of victim, defining 
their campaign as “shaping the space 
we live in and having a hand in 
defining our public spaces.” 

“The response was clever and 
defiant,” said Gotell. It resisted the 
assumption that “good women are 


supposed to crouch at home behind 
their locked doors and be victims in 
waiting. These posters were amazing 
in that they constructed a really 
resistant subject.” 

The campaign also refused to 
accept the prevailing myth that 
sexual assault is a “women’s issue.” 
One poster warns men of the rap- 
ist’s presence in the neighborhood, 
urging them to join the resistance. 
And the anonymous posture of the 
sisterhood, says Gotell, was also a 
deliberate attempt to avoid being 
labeled as marginal or reflecting a 
“special interest.” 

“Because you don’t know who 
the Garneau Sisterhood is—it could 
be anyone; it could be everyone— 
it creates this sense that there is a 
feminist underground.” One poster 
on the now closed IGA grocery 
store on 76 St., for example, de- 
clares: “Women of Garneau, you are 
the sisterhood.” 

Gotell does suspect, however, 
that some of the women in the sis- 
terhood are former students of her 
women’s studies course in feminism 
and sexual assault. She’s received 
regular email correspondence from 


Afghanistan tragedy hits close to home 


Michael Brown 


niversity of Alberta educa- 

tion alumnus George 

Miok was killed on Dec. 
30 when the vehicle he was travel- 
ling in hit an improvised explosive 
device in Afghanistan. He was 28. 

Miok, a sergeant in the 41 
Combat Engineer Regiment, based 
in Edmonton, was serving with the 
Kandahar Provincial Reconstruc- 
tion Team at the time of the tragedy, 
which also took the lives of three 
other soldiers and a Calgary Herald 
reporter. 

While the loss of Miok has un- 
imaginable consequences for family 
members and friends, Fern Snart, 
dean of the Faculty of Education, 
says the painful news has shaken her 
faculty. 

“Tt is devastating for those of us 
who knew this energetic and com- 
mitted student and talented gradu- 
ate teacher with the potential to 
influence and mentor hundreds of 
young students,” said Snart. “There 
are no words to express the sadness 
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ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 


SCENIC RIVER VALLEY VIEW 
CONDOMINIUM. Beautiful, 2 bdrm, 2 bath, 
with magnificent valley views. New paint, 
carpet and more. Downtown living at its fin- 
est. Rent $1,900/month, includes heat, water 
and power. 5 appliances. Walk to museum, 
and 124 St. shops and eateries. Includes 
parking stall. Building has swimming pool, 
and fitness center. Call Janet Fraser at 780- 
441-6441 or email jennfra@interbaun.com. 
Gordon W.R. King & Assoc Realty. 


AFFORDABLE 2 BEDROOM SUITES, 
LOCATED THROUGHTOUT THE CITY. Easy 
access to the U of A. $995/month. Includes 
heat, water and parking, Clean and quiet 
building, Close to amenities. Great for Grad 
students. Contact us by email tstewart@ 


that George’s gifts as a teacher will 
not be realized.” 

Miok, who joined the military in 
1998 while attending Grade 12 at 
Archbishop Jordan High School in 
Sherwood Park, served as a reservist 
while earning his teaching degree at 
the Uof A. 

Miok took a break from his stud- 
ies in 2002 to serve with the Cana- 
dian military in Bosnia. With his 
first tour of duty complete, Miok 
returned to the U of A and went 
on to graduate with a bachelor of 
education in secondary education in 
June of 2005. The Edmonton-based 
reservist was deployed to Afghani- 
stan a year later. 

The former physical sciences 
major returned home from Afghan- 
istan and found a contract position, 
spending the 2008-09 school year 
teaching religion, math, gym and 
health at St. Cecilia’s Junior High 
School in Edmonton. 

With his contract complete, 
Miok accepted a second tour of 
duty in Afghanistan, which began 
this past September. 


macrealty.com or call us direct at 780-988- 
1100. MacDonald Realty Edmonton East. 


BEAUTIFUL BELGRAVIA EXECUTIVE 
HOME. 4 bdrms plus office. 2,200 sq. ft. 
New kitchen with granite countertops and 
skylights. Fully furnished. Walk to LRT, uni- 
versity, hospitals, river valley trails. Available 
July 2010-August 2011. $2,900/month. 
Email jcg1 @ualberta.ca. 


HERITAGE. New condo, 1020 sq. ft., 2 
bdrm, 2 bath. Underground heated parking. 
Heat, water included, extra stall available. 
LRT to open in April. $1,900/month. John 
780-266-1270. 


SABBATICAL RENTAL WINTER TERM. 
Furnished 3 bdrm house Jan—April (dates 
negotiable). Lendrum, south campus 5 min 
walk to LRT. 780-436-4361. $800/month. 
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Lise Gotell 


the group, she says, updating her on 
the campaign. Wi 


Education alumnus George Miok was killed in action on Dec. 30. 


“George was so proud of the 
good changes that he saw in Af- 
ghanistan,’ wrote his family. “He 


SUNNY SOUTHERN FRANCE 17TH 
CENTURY VILLAGE HOUSE. 3 bdrms, from 
$550/week, 15 min. from Marseille airport 
and sea, amandaincanada@live.ca. 780-662- 
3933. HouselD. #107802 www.frenchcon- 
nections.co.uk/. 


BELGRAVIA. Main floor bungalow, 
1,200 sq. ft. Screened sundeck, treed yard, 
near university, river valley, LRT. 5 applianc- 
es, utilities/Internet included, $2,000/month. 
Ideal for professional couple. Available May 
1. Eric 780-433-4452, 


OLIVER. 2 bed, 2 bath apartment in 
Park Place Oliver. Bright and spacious corner 
unit. $1,250/month. Available March 1. 
Phone Michelle 780-886-1010. 


BONNIE DOON. Clean, quiet adult 
building. 2 bdrm apartment available Jan. 


firmly believed in the importance of 
helping people, and was determined 
todo more. Mi 


15. Heat, water, parking included. Close to 
bus, shopping mall and Whyte Ave. $700/ 
month, damage deposit same. No pets. 
Phone 780-459-0005. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 


BELGRAVIA BUNGALOW. Beautiful, 
upgraded, revenue. Ideal investment for 
U of A people. Details 1-778-285-1061. 


GARNEAU, 11127 — 85 AVENUE. 
RAQ zoning, vintage charm. Half block to 
university hospital, 2 blocks to main U of A 
campus and LRT. New wiring. Formal dining. 
Price $465,000. Also available 11125 — 85 
ave. Darlene Swelin 780-431-5600. Royal 


LePage Noralta. 


BUYING, SELLING OR LEASING 
A CONDO. | can help you..Call now 
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Canadian 
nuclear physics 
pioneer 
remembered 


Folio Staff 


len Stinson, a Univer- 
sity of Alberta research 
scientist instrumental 
in the development of nuclear 
physics in Canada, passed away 
on Dec. 11. He was 69. 
Born in Sarnia, Ont., Stinson 
graduated from the University 
of Toronto with an engineering 
physics degree in 1961 and went 
on to complete a master’s degree in 
physics from Waterloo in 1962 and 
a PhD from McMaster in 1966. 
Stinson started at the U of A’s 


3 


Nuclear Research Centre, now 
the Centre for Particle Physics, 
in 1966 as a post-doctoral fellow. 
Within two years he was con- 
centrating his research efforts on 
the design of what would come 
to be one of the world’s leading 
subatomic physics laboratories, 
the U of A-sponsored TRIUMF 
laboratory in Vancouver, B.C. 
“Glen was a pioneer ina 
vital, yet unglamourous aspect of 
nuclear physics: magnet design,” 
said Doug Gingrich, director of 
the Centre for Particle Physics. “It 


was to our benefit that he chose 

to remain at the U of A, giving us 

an additional colleague to bounce 
ideas off, and maintaining a direct 
connection to experiments carried 
out at TRIUME” 

Specializing in proton beam- 
line design, Stinson spent his entire 
career being one of a handful in 
Canada with such knowledge. 
Stinson remained active in the area 
of beam-line design even beyond 
retirement. He retired from the 
U of Aasa senior research scientist 
in 2007. 

Known for working closely 
with the electronics technicians 
in the Department of Physics, 
Stinson will be missed in the elec- 
tronics shop coffee room as well 
as at particle physics labs in both 
Edmonton and Vancouver. 

“T once asked him why he 
didn ‘t move to Vancouver,’ said 
Gingrich. “Glen mentioned all 


the family he had here, so I real- 
ized that his choice was based on a 
strong commitment to his family 
and total dedication to the type of 


work he did.” Mi 


Connie Kennedy 780-482-6766. Pioneer 
Condominium Specialist. Re/Max Real Estate. 
Virtual Tours. wwwconniekenndey.com. 


SERVICES 


TECH VERBATIM EDITING. On cam- 
pus, APA, Chicago, Hart's, MLA, Turabian; 
medical terminology. Member, Editors’ 
Association of Canada. Donna 780-465-3753 
verbatimedit@shaw.ca 


CASH PAID FOR QUALITY BOOKS. The 
Edmonton Book Store, 780-433-1781. www. 
edmontonbookstore.com. 


DAVE RICHARDS CERTIFIED 
JOURNEYMAN CARPENTER. Complete 
renovation services. 30 years experience. 
References. No job too small 780-886-6005 
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Giant Lecture Theatres in The Centennial Centre for 


Interdisciplinary Science Near Comiletion 
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he finishing touches are being put onto 

the first two of eight new lecture theatres 

included in the Faculty of Science’s new 
Centennial Centre for Interdisciplinary Science. 
The theatres are scheduled to open for classes in 
the next few weeks. 


A 516-seat lecture theatre (pictured) will be the 
biggest on campus and incorporates state-of-the- 
art teaching technology. The Conoco Phillips 
Canada lecture theatre next door seats 413. 


A colourful signature Scott Parsons-designed 
terrazzo floor is a feature of the Saskatchewan 
Drive-facing lecture theatre complex. 


For more information, go to www.science. 
ualberta.ca/ccis.cfm. 1 
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Becoming a 3M winner 


Former plastics prof needed 
some moulding 


Page S 


Staff Spotlight 


A job for all degrees 


Volume 4 


A bassist enjoys the sun outside of the FAB Gallery on March 10. 
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U of A educator scores Canadas gold for teaching 


Dawn Ford 


never imagined a professor like 

her existed at any university 

in the world,’ said fourth-year 
undergraduate student Amélie Leb- 
lanc about Olenka Bilash. 

“She is my role model for every- 
thing that I want to achieve,’ added 
Lisa Bradley, also in her fourth year 
of education. 

Bilash joins Uttandaraman 
Sundararaj (see page 2) in receiving 
a prestigious 3M Canada Teaching 
Fellowship and is being hailed by 
her students and peers for her work 
in second-language education. 

“Dr. Bilash crosses cultural bor- 
ders and, through deep reflection 
and insight, guides others to cross 
the cultural borders of post-sec- 
ondary education no matter where 
they are located in the world? said 
her nominator, Campus Saint- 
Jean’s Normand Fortin, who calls 
her as a “woman of vision” and a 
“catalyst of change.” 

Known for her animated and 
interactive teaching style and for 
her rigorous academics, Bilash 


advocates for teaching philosophies 
aimed at transforming the way 
students view the world. 

“Even in our global age, the future 
of peace in our planet begins with 
the acceptance of the alternative 
world views found in our immediate 
presence. I believe that if a student 
does not transform their world view 
as a result of attending university, 
then we as an institution have failed 
them,’ said Bilash, who is a strong 
advocate of discovery learning. 

“The journey of transformation 
is always full of discoveries and 
joy for students, as they come to 
better understand themselves as 
human beings and develop a vision 
for their personal and collective 
futures,” she said. 

In 1999, Bilash was awarded 
both the U of A Rutherford Award 
and the Faculty of Education 
Award for Excellence in under- 
graduate teaching. She has received 
numerous other awards to de- 
velop native and heritage language 
programs, as well as the Alberta 
government’s Centennial Medal 
for her contribution to Ukraine- 


Alberta International relations. 
Earlier this year, she was also 
one of 16 delegates from around 
the world invited to sit on the ad- 
visory board for UNESCO's Lin- 
guapax Institute, created to bring a 
linguistic solution to specific issues 
in the areas of peace research. 
“Olenka Bilash has the energy 
and intellect of a brilliant teacher, 
and she definitely puts both into 


practice fully; her gift as a teacher 


is bone deep,” said education Dean 
Fern Snart. 

The 3M Fellowship recognizes 
excellence in undergraduate teach- 
ing and is the only national award 
of its kind in Canada. Co-spon- 
sored by the Society for Teaching 
and Learning in Higher Education, 
the fellowship is awarded annually. 
This year’s recipients mark the 
U of A’s 31st and 32nd national 


teaching fellows. M 
g 


Known for her animated and interactive teaching style and for her rigorous academics, 
Olenka Bilash advocates for teaching philosophies aimed at transforming the way 


students view the world. 
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Steadward 


honoured at 


Olympics 


Michael Brown 
ob Steadward is respon- 
sible for inspiring a legion 
of disabled athletes to 

seize their place atop the world’s 

sporting podium. Yet he has 
never stood there himself. 

The close of the Vancouver's 
2010 Winter Olympic Games 
changed all that as Steadward, 
the founding president of the 
International Paralympic Com- 
mittee who served three terms as 
the head of the organization, was 
recognized for his efforts when he 
was presented with the Olympic 
Order, the International Olympic 
Committee's highest honour. 

“Throughout, the university 
has always had tremendous sup- 
port and understanding for what 
I’ve tried to accomplish for dis- 
abled athletes, and that doesn’t 
always happen at other institu- 
tions across the country,” said 
Steadward, professor emeritus of 
the Faculty of Physical Education 
and Recreation. 

Steadward originally set out 
to correct the dismal state of lo- 
cal facilities for disabled athletes, 
and then founded what would 
eventually come to be known as 
The Steadward Centre for Per- 
sonal and Physical Achievement. 

It wasn’t long before this jewel 
in the U of A crown became 
known internationally for its 
research and sport programs for 
people with disabilities. 

Steadward eventually con- 
vinced the International Olympic 
Committee to accept disability 
sport as a legitimate movement. 
Largely because of his advocacy, 
the Paraly mpic Games are now 
held in the same year, and in 
the same yenue, as the Olympic 
Games. 

“We were a mere fledg- 
ling group, caught within the 
superstructure of international 
sport, but we fought for our 
recognition and rights, and had 
to adapt,” said Steadward looking 
back. “And we did more than 
adapt; we grew, and that’s what 


we have to be proud of.” M 
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U of A pediatrics professor lends a healing hand in Haiti 


Quinn Phillips 
ominic Allain had the 
chance to provide medical 
support in Haiti just days 
after the devastating 7.0 earthquake 
on Jan. 12, and the clinical profes- 
sor in the Faculty of Medicine 
& Dentistry didn’t think twice. 
Within 48 hours of being asked to 
join Médicins du Monde (Doctors 
of the World), he was ona plane to 
Montreal to meet the team and fly 
to Haiti. 

Allain had been to Haiti two 
years before with the same group 
and says the destruction he wit- 
nessed upon his return was hard to 
comprehend. 

“The scene was something that’s 
hard to imagine,’ said Allain, who 
spent just over two weeks in the 
Caribbean country. “People had 
not really had time to start cleaning 
up. It was sad to see buildings and 
schools destroyed. People were ev- 
erywhere with tents set up, because 
nobody wanted to sleep inside or 
spend any amount of time under a 
cement ceiling.” 

Allain and colleagues with Médi- 
cins du Monde had two focuses. 
First was to provide care at a small 
hospital in a suburb of Port-Au- 
Prince called Cité Soleil, or City 
of the Sun. This area is notorious 
for gang violence, and 10 years ago, 
when the United Nations moved in, 
it was described as a war zone. The 
UN maintains its presence there. 

“We were getting victims of 
gunshot wounds and violence on a 


U of A professer Dominic Allain offered his skills after the earthquake in Haiti. 


daily basis,” said Allain. “There were 
reports [that these were] because 
of a lack of food and people getting 
desperate.” 

Doctors at this hospital saw up 
to 150 patients a day, and Allain 
said that, even though it had been 
six days since the earthquake when 
he was there, some people still had 


yet to see a medical helper. What 


really stuck with him, though, was 
the strength of doctors and nurses 


from the area. 

“The Haitian nurses and doctors, 
despite having lost family members 
and having their houses destroyed, 
kept coming to work, which was in- 
credible,’ said Allain. “They worked 
from the day of the earthquake, and 
most of them would not take many 
days off. They are very strong, resil- 
ient and determined people.” 

The second focus of his trip was 
to set up mobile clinics in the tent 


Showing alittle flexibility leads to 3M 


Michael Brown 

hen Uttandaraman 

Sundararaj began lec- 

turing in the University 
of Alberta’s Department of Chemi- 
cal and Materials Engineering in 
1994, he did so in the same manner 
he had always seen. He put notes 
on the board and then assumed 
everyone was learning everything 
from there. 

“Te wasn't long before I realized 
some of the students weren't getting it.” 

Sundararaj, who established 
himself early on for his expertise in 
the development of plastics, sud- 
denly found himself wondering a 
little less about polymers and more 
about teaching his students more 
effectively. 

“L went through a class in North 
Carolina where the professor ex- 
plained that there are actually nine 
different learning techniques, but 
somehow we only use two of them 
when lecturing,” said Sundararaj. 
“We have all these different learn- 
ing styles and I wasn’t accessing any 
of them. It was there that I decided 
to make sure I could get every 
student to a place where they could 
learn.” 

Since that revelation, Sundararaj 
has raised the level of his teaching 
so much that he has been awarded 
the 3M Canada Teaching Fellow- 
ship, Canada’s highest honour for 
undergraduate teaching. 

“I know of the calibre of the pro- 
fessors at the U of A, and to be cho- 


Uttandaraman Sundararaj 


sen as of the ones nominated was a 
great honour,’ said Sundararaj, who 
began his career in engineering as a 
U of A bachelor of science graduate 
in 1989. “When I found out I won I 
was very humbled and amazed.” 

With a new outlook, Sundararaj, 
known to all as UT, began develop- 
ing an entire host of active learn- 
ing exercises, including fun and 
informative home-made to show in 
the classroom. One break from the 
norm is something Sundararaj calls 
“story time.” Here, he puts away 
the math and the theory and talks 
about the sexier stories that paved 
the way for the inventions that his 
class is dissecting. 

He also has been known to turn 
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66 | think it is important to 
learn every student’s 
name so they don’t feel 
that they’re just a number 
in the sea of faces but, 
instead, that the professor 
knows them and their 
individual personalities.” 


Uttandaraman Sundararaj 


the odd basketball court into a 
classroom and even take advantage 
of what he calls “an engineer’s love 
of Lego.” 

He says, “I use Lego to show 
how polymer crystallization occurs, 
because polymers grow like Lego, so 
you have to calculate the amount of 
surface energy versus the amount of 
volume required to make the solid 
from the liquid. Learning is easier 
when you can see and hold it.” 

Sundararaj has always tried to 
have times where he stops lectur- 
ing and challenges his students in 
different ways. He says the key to 
his success as a teacher comes from 
his vigilance in developing personal 
relationships with his students. 


cities erected for people displaced 
by the earthquake. In Cité Soleil 
alone, there were about 15 camps, 
each with between 5,000 and 7,000 
people. 

Before they could treat any 
patients, the doctors had to make 
sure the environment was safe. Each 
tent city often had a leader, such as 
a local priest or political figure, who 
would take charge. If that leader 
deemed it safe, the medical group 
went in and treated patients. 

Being in these camps was dif 
ficult for Allain, he says. Many of 
them were near buildings that had 
collapsed, and most patients would 
tell him stories of how their loved 
ones were in one of the nearby 
buildings. 

“When you'd look over at the 
buildings and think about how 
many lives were lost, that was hard,” 
said Allain. 

‘The trip, he says, wasn’t easy. 
The days were long and the nights 
were short for this group of doctors. 
Allain said they wouldn’t eat during 
the day because they were too busy, 
and a lot of people they were treat- 
ing didn’t have food of their own. 

But Allain is glad to have gone, 
and plans to return within the next 
month or two. Médicins du Monde 
would like him to help co-ordinate 
medical care in the area. 

“T felt I had definitely done as 
much as I could in that timeframe,” 
said Allain. “But I also felt I should 
stay there another two months be- 


cause there'd be so much work still 
to be done.” 


“T think it is important to learn 
every student’s name so they don’t 
feel that they’re just numbers in the 
sea of faces but, instead, that the 
professor knows them and their 
individual personalities,” said Sun- 
dararaj. “I also think it helps on my 
side to keep them accountable for 
the learning, whether it be doing 
their homework or being in class.” 

Sundararaj’s teaching doesn’t 
end with students, as he led the 
development of active learning and 
effective assessment practices in 
engineering and cultivates teaching 
development through peer con- 
sultation, mentoring and teaching 
triads. 

Unfortunately for the U of A, 
Sundararaj left Edmonton to take 
a department head position at the 
University of Calgary at the end of 
last year. 

“(University Provost] Carl Am- 
rhein came to me when he found 
out I was leaving and said, ‘when 
you win the 3M, we are going to 
claim it as U of A’s because you did 
all the work here,” laughed Sunda- 
raraj. “I do believe successful teach- 
ing starts at the top. When you 
look at the provost and the dean of 
engineering, they're very supportive 
of teaching programs and teach- 
ing initiatives. Every time I saw 
Carl or Olive Yonge [vice-provost, 
academic programs], they were so 
encouraging and giving of resources 
to get things accomplished. 

“Everyone at the U of A cares 
about teaching,” he said. 
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U of A researcher co-leading Alberta HEART research program 


Quinn Phillips 


tanley McKee visited the Uni- 

versity of Alberta Hospital 

because he was feeling short 
of breath. The news the 74-year- 
old got was far from what he was 
expecting: He suffered heart failure 
and, in March 2008, had surgery to 
replace a faulty valve and repair a 
blocked artery. 

“It was quite scary and shocking 
when the doctors confirmed the 
diagnosis,” said McKee. “I’m usually 
as fit as a fiddle.” 

As a result of his diagnosis two 
years ago, McKee is one of the first 
patients to volunteer in the Alberta 
HEART research program, helmed 
by a team of 23 scientists, clini- 
cians and health-care professionals 
from Edmonton and Calgary who 
will use the program to recruit and 


Researcher sees future fuel source in cattle renderin 


Gloria Jensen 


or David Bressler, a profes- 

sor in the Department of 

Agricultural, Food and Nu- 
tritional Science at the University of 
Alberta, timing is everything. With 
the cattle market crash in 2003 after 
bovine spongiform encephalopathy 
was found in Alberta, coupled with 
an ongoing call for green solutions, 
Bressler’s research couldn't be more 
opportune. 

Prior to the BSE crisis, much of 
the profit from a cow was based on 
selling the waste protein from the 
blood, bone or hide for use in prod- 
ucts like animal feed and fertilizer. 
However, the protein was banned 
from these applications and cattle 
remains had to be disposed of, caus- 
ing the price of cattle to plummet. 
Bressler’s research focuses on novel 
ways to use that protein. 

“We hope to revive the beef 
market, to fill the niche that was 
created after regulations changed 
for the use of bovine protein, as well 
as find increased value for other 
rendering products such as tallow,” 
Bressler said. 

The conversion of tallow, or fat, 
into biodiesel through a new pyroly- 
sis technique is especially valuable 
right now, due to the increasing 
social and economic pressures to 
adopt renewable energy sources. 
Bressler’s method of producing fuels 
from fatty acid generates a product 


Congratulations to Susanne 
Barton, whose name was drawn 
as part of Folio’s Feb. 12 “Are You 
a Winner?” contest, after she 
correctly identified the photo in 
question, a tree at the west end 
of Computing Sciences behind 
Athabasca Hall. For her effort, 
Barton has won the latest book of 
poetry by U of A alumnus Robert 
Kroetsch, titled Too Bad: Sketches 


Youa 


study patients with diastolic heart 
failure with a goal toward better 
diagnosis and treatment options. 
Jason Dyck, a professor in the Fac- 
ulty of Medicine & Dentistry at the 
U of A, is co-leading the team with 
his colleague, Todd Anderson, from 
Calgary. 

“We all have different areas of 
expertise so bring slightly different 
viewpoints to the research program, 
which might shine a light on things 
that we normally wouldn't have 
examined individually,’ said Dyck. 

Systolic heart failure, which 
is diagnosed when the heart isn’t 
pumping out enough blood, has 
been studied extensively. Diastolic 
heart failure, on the other hand, 
hasn't had enough time under the 
microscope. It occurs when the 
heart isn’t relaxing properly. 

“The diagnostic criteria for dia- 


that closely resembles petroleum- 
based fuel and is higher grade than 
traditional biofuel. 

Bressler’s new biofuel has an 
increased resistance to oxidation 
and is less expensive to produce 
than traditional biodiesel. Produc- 
tion of this renewable biofuel can be 
adapted for several end-uses includ- 
ing diesel, gasoline, jet fuel, mineral 
oils and natural gas. 

Sanimax, a company that re- 
claims, renews and returns materials 
such as animal and meat byproducts 
that would otherwise end up in 
landfills, has taken an interest in 
Bressler’s work. Currently the com- 
pany has a license to use Bressler’s 
pyrolysis technology, which was 
negotiated by TEC Edmonton. 

“TEC Edmonton has helped 
manage everything I’ve done, 
from protecting my intellectual 
property to drafting confidenti- 
ality agreements for companies 
that I talk to,” said Bressler. “All 
it takes is a phone call, and TEC 
Edmonton responds very quickly 
and enables me to get things done 
ona short timeline.” 

In addition to his role as director 
of the Biorefining Conversions Net- 
work, created to connect industry 
and researchers, Bressler is involved 
in research that has led to the 
development of fire retardant foam 
derived from blood meal, as well 
as the development of a new way 
to break down lactose in milk and 
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Toward a Self-Portrait. 

Up for grabs this week is Tony 
Cashman’s quaint coffee-table main- 
stay When Edmonton Was Young, as 
well as a few other odds and ends. 
To win, simply identify where on 
campus the object of the picture is 
located. Email your correct answer 
to folio@exr.ualberta.ca by noon on 
Friday, March 19, and you will be 
entered into the draw. Mi 


stolic heart failure are not adequate; 
the condition is poorly character- 
ized and it’s not well understood 
what causes it,” said Dyck, who 
consulted with cardiologists before 
deciding to assemble a team to 
study the condition. “We thought 
our research in this area would 
make a difference both for people 
suffering from diastolic heart failure 
and for research team, who could 
become world leaders in this area.” 

The team is looking for 1,000 
patients, 500 in each city, for their 
program. 

“We need not only patients who 
have diastolic heart failure, but also 
those who have systolic heart failure 
sO We can compare and contrast 
those two groups,” said Dyck. 

“The doctors and nurses have 
been really great. The least I could 
do is volunteer to help with their 
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TEC Edmonton 


G6 All it takes is a phone 
call, and TEC Edmonton 
responds very quickly and 
enables me to get things 
done on a short timeline.” 


David Bressler 


selectively separate the sugars. 

Bressler has also played a key role 
in bioethanol research, which fo- 
cuses on the use of enzymes or acids 
to break down cellulose into sugars 
that can be fermented to produce 
unsaturated fatty acids, tocopherols, 
trienols, polyphenols and sterols, 
which might then be used in func- 
tional food industries. 

Over the next few months, Folio 
will examine one of the cornerstones 
of the university's Dare to Discoyer 
vision, connecting communities, by 
examining the role TEC Edmonton 
plays in advancing mutual goals by 
fostering partnerships with business 
and industry. Wi 
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research,’ said McKee, who is living 
with diastolic heart failure. 

The study is funded by Alberta 
Innovates-Health Solutions, which 
is, in turn, funded by the Alberta 
Heritage Foundation for Medical 
Research Endowment Fund. Apply- 
ing for the grant was an interesting 
process for Dyck. 

“T didn’t want to write the 
typical basic science-led grant that 
started at the bench and moved 
towards the bedside, so I engaged 
my clinical colleagues early. I asked 
them what patient population 
would most benefit from a research 
program focused on their condi- 
tion and used that as our start- 
ing point. We then proposed to 
incorporate a ‘bedside-to-bench- 
and-back-again’ approach for our 
research team, said Dyck. 

“T think this approach has 
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Jason Dyck 


worked well, as we had immedi- 
ate buy-in from all of our team 
members, those with diverse 
backgrounds who immediately saw 
the clinical importance of what we 
were proposing to investigate.” 

For more information on partici- 
pating in the study, contact Marleen 
Irwin at 780-492-2960. Mi 


David Bressler hopes to help revive a sagging beef market by finding value in 


rendering products. 


qe Upcoming Events 


Vocal Arts Week 

presents MASTERCLASSES/ LECTURE 
March 23-27, Fine Arts Building 

Recitat ‘Song of Central Europe’ 
March 28 at 2:00 pm 


Convocation Hall, Arts Building 


The University of Alberta 
Madrigal Singers 

Leonard Ratzlaff, Conductor 
Sunday, March 28 at 8:00 pm 
All Saints’ Anglican Cathedral 


Symphonic Wind Ensemble 
with special guests the University 
of Calgary Wind Ensemble 
Angela Schroeder, Glenn D Price 
Conductors 

Monday, March 29 at 8:00 pm 
Winspear Centre for Music 


The University of Alberta 
Concert Choir 

Evelyn Pfeifer, Conductor 
Friday, April 9 at 8:00 pm 
Convocation Hall, Arts Building 


Music at Convocation Hall 
Guillaume Tardif, violin 

William Street, saxophones 
Roger Admiral, piano 

Saturday, April 10 at 8:00 pm 
Convocation Hall, Arts Building 


The University of Alberta 
Concert Band 

Wendy Grasdahl, Conductor 
Sunday, April 11 at 2:00 pm 
Convocation Hall, Arts Building 


UNLESS OTHERWISE INDICATED: 


MUSIC 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


TICKETS AT THE DOOR / INFOLINK (plus surcharge) 
www.music.ualberta.ca 
twitter.com/convohall 


780 492 3611 


RE/MAX Real Estate Centre 


Ann 


Dawrant 


. 
if 


+ 24 years as successful residential realtor 
specializing in west and southwest 
Edmonton 
¢ Consistently in top 5% of Edmonton 
' realtors 
__ e Member of prestigious RE/MAX 
Platinum Club 


has lived in Edmonton since 1967 


Member or RE/MAX Hall of Fame 
Born and raised in Buenos Aires and 


Bilingual in English and Spanish 
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The federal government heard us 


Indira Samarasekera 
U of A president and vice-chancellor 


ncreased investment in research 

and research talent is not often 

easy to attain, but last week’s 
federal budget—which includes 
notable new investment in research 
in a time of overall fiscal restraint— 
suggests Canada's post-secondary 
sector continues to build a compel- 


2. 


ling case, and government is listen- 
ing. It’s important for you to know 
that the University of Alberta has 
been an important and influential 
player in this conversation. 

Over the last year, we have been 
in constant formal and informal 
contact with partners in govern- 
ment, putting forward ideas on how 
to take the best advantage of budget 
inyestments in research infrastruc- 


GFC COMMITTEES AND COMMITTEES TO WHICH GFC ELECTS MEMBERS: 
ACADEMIC AND SUPPORT STAFF NEEDED 


The terms of office of a number of academic and support staff members serving on General Faculties Council 


ture over the last few years. We've 
collaborated with leaders across 
Canada’s academic community, 
co-ordinating messages about the 
need for expanded funding to the 
Tri-Councils, greater support to 
cover indirect costs, and sustained 
funding for major research agen- 
cies such as Genome Canada, NRC 
technology clusters such as NINT, 
and TRIUMF. 


(GEC) 


standing committees and on committees and appeal boards to which GFC elects members will expire on June 30, 2010. 
The GFC Nominating Committee (NC) is seeking academic and support staff members to fill the following vacancies for 
terms normally three (3) years in length, beginning July 1, 2010. 


ACADEMIC PLANNING COMMITTEE (APC): THREE academic staff members (Category 2:00 pm/ twice monthly, 
GFC’s senior committee dealing with academic, A1.0); MUST be members of GFC Alternating Wednesdays 
financial and planning issues. ONE Dean at-large 

ONE Department Chair at-larg 
ONE academic staff member (Categories A1.1, 
A1.5 or A1.6) 


ACADEMIC STANDARDS COMMITTEE (ASC): 
GFC committee dealing with admissions, academic 
standing, transfer and examination policies and other 
related issues. 
CAMPUS LAW REVIEW COMMITTEE (CLRC): 
Reviews Code of Student Behaviour, Code of 
Applicant Behaviour and Residence Community 
Standards. 
COMMITTEE ON THE LEARNING ENVIRONMENT 
(CLE): Promotes an optimal learning environment in 
alignment with guiding documents of the University 
of Alberta. 
FACILITIES DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE (FDC): 
Recommends on planning and use of facilities, 
proposed buildings, use of land, parking and 
transportation facilities. 
UNDERGRADUATE AWARDS AND 
SCHOLARSHIP COMMITTEE (UASC): Approves 
new awards for undergraduate students including 
selection and eligibility. 

UNIVERSITY TEACHING AWARDS COMMITTEE 
(UTAC): Adjudicates the Rutherford, William Hardy 
Alexander, Provost's and Teaching Unit Awards. 


9:00 am/3" Thursday 


ONE staff member (Category A1.0) 
ONE staff member (Categories A1.0, A2.0 or 
B1.0) 


9:30 am/4"" Thursday 


TWO academic staff members (Category A1.0); 
one MUST be a member of GFC 

ONE non-academic staff member (Category 
B1.0 
TWO academic staff members (Category A1.0) 
who are NOT from the Faculties of Engineering, 
Nursing or Science as these Faculties have 
representation on FDC 
ONE academic staff member (Categories A1.1, 
A1.5 or A1.6) 


2:00 pm/1s Thursday 


1:30 pm/4" Thursday 


2:00 pm/2"4 Tuesday 


ONE academic staff member (Categories A1.1, 
A1.5 or A1.6) who is NOT from the Faculties of 
Nursing, Arts, Business or Agricultural, Life and 
Environmental Sciences as these Faculties have 
representation on UTAC 
AAC: ONE academic staff member (Categories 
A1.1, A1.5 or A1.6 or on post-retirement 


Normally 3 times a year 
(Oct, Mar and Apr) 


GFC ACADEMIC APPEALS COMMITTEE (AAC) / 
UNIVERSITY APPEAL BOARD (UAB): AAC hears 


e Hearings are 
scheduled as needed 


and decides student appeals regarding academic contract) Monday to Thursday. 
standing. UAB hears and decides student appeals e Hearings normally 
and applicant appeals regarding disciplinary UAB: TWO academic staff members (Category start at 4:30 or 5:00 
decisions made under the Code of Student A1.0) PM, and last 3 to 5 


Behaviour or Code of Applicant Behaviour. hours. 


Committee/Body to Which GFC Elects Members Staff Vacancies 
DEPARTMENT CHAIR SELECTION COMMITTEE: | SIX academic staff members (Categories A1.1, | Constituted as selection 
Members are chosen in rotation from a panel of 15 to | A1.5 or A1.6) processes are initiated 


serve on Department Chair selection committees. 

SENATE: Links with the community and is an 4 times a year 

independent advisory body of community leaders. 
Average of 6 times a year 
Constituted as selection 
processes are initiated 


TWO academic staff members (Categories A1.1, 
A1.5 or A1.6); MUST be members of GFC 

ONE academic staff member (Category A1.0) 
who is not a member of the Faculty of Extension 
TWO academic staff members (Categories A1.1 


EXTENSION FACULTY COUNCIL: Represents 
University interests on Extension's Faculty Council. 


DISTINGUISHED UNIVERSITY 
PROFESSORSHIPS SELECTION COMMITTEE: 


or A1.5 
HENRY MARSHALL TORY CHAIR SELECTION ONE academic staff member (Categories A1.1, Constituted as selection 
COMMITTEE: A1.5 or A1.6 processes are initiated 


UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA MUSEUMS POLICY 
AND PLANNING COMMITTEE: Advises University 
administration and governance bodies on matters 

relating to the University of Alberta Museums. 


TWO staff members (Categories A1.0 or B1.0) Meets 4 times a year 


By the time the U of A made our 
annual budget submission to the 
federal government in August 2009, 
we had already laid a strong founda- 
tion for our requests and the results 
confirm just how much impact we 
can have on federal policy. In ad- 
dition to advocating for increased 
Tri-Council funding, the U of A 
worked with some of our G13 col- 
leagues to call for an internationally 
competitive post-doctoral fellow- 
ship program, one that would make 
it possible for Canadian universi- 
ties—our university—to compete 
for top young talent. In October 
2009, the U of A organized a meet- 
ing of the G13 and granting council 
presidents with James Rajotte, chair 
of the Finance Committee, where 
we were able to discuss critical con- 
cerns. In response, the federal gov- 
ernment increased funding to the 
granting councils by approximately 
two per cent and has allocated $45 
million over five years to create 
new post-doctoral awards worth 
$70,000 per year for two years. 

This new program, in concert 
with the recent infrastructure 
investments and the establishment 
of other programs such as the CFI, 
CRCs, Canada Graduate Scholar- 
ships, Vanier Scholarships and 
Canada Excellence Research Chairs, 
will not only make it possible to at- 
tract and keep talent in Canada, but 
also will pay dividends in research 
discoveries and talent development 
for the future. 

I now depend on you to ensure 
that a significant chunk of this fed- 
eral investment reaches this campus. 


hl ity 


Ever wanted to leam a foreign lan- 
guage? Need to memorize facts for your 
biology and chemistry classes? Or maybe 
you're a trivia fiend who just wants to 
know everything. 

Then smart.fm can help you hit your 
learning goals. The system tells you what 
to study and when. You can track your 
progress, and a schedule is automatically 


It is critical that we do a better job 
of identifying strong young talent 
and putting forward the strongest 
possible applications for Canada 
Graduate and Vanier Scholar- 

ships. With the advent of the new 
post-doctoral program, please take 
time and consider who youd like to 
bring onto your team and help them 
secure one of the new awards. 

In Tri-Council competitions, the 
unfortunate reality is that our per- 
formance is uneven. We have great 
successes—for example, winning 
two $1 million SSHRC CURA 
grants this year—but we also face 
disappointing results in other 
areas—for example, in CIHR com- 
petitions and in securing national 
graduate student scholarships. No 
doubt these competitions are tough 
with so many people competing at 
avery high level for limited funds. 
Yet, given that faculty and students 
at the U of A are more than capable 
of competing with the best, we 
must continue to apply often and 
strategically, using the best practices 
available. 

Ensuring that the U of A’s 
research culture is strongly sup- 
ported requires effort at every 
level, from students and researchers 
putting in the hours on projects and 
grant applications through to senior 
administrators undertaking effective 
government lobbying. Why put in 
the effort? So that we can continue 
to make important—sometimes 
life-changing—contributions in 
classrooms, labs and society that 
have a long-lasting positive impact 
on the public good. 


generated for you. The more you use the 
system, the faster it adapts to you. You can 
learn just about anything—languages, 
chess, geography—uwith the click of 
your mouse. The site uses word games, 
flash cards and other brain-training tools 
to help you lear and retain all the new 
information. 

http://smart.fm 


SO9|NAS BANE | AjJOH J9EYOIN 


Information about GFC committees is available on the University Governance website at http://www.ualberta.ca/governance/ Definitions of 
Categories of Staff, are found by going to the above-noted website and accessing the GFC Policy Manual, Section 5.1.4. All nominations, 
should be accompanied by a brief biographical sketch (max. 150 words) and directed to Marlene Lewis, Coordinator, GFC Nominating 
Committee, Room 3-0 University Hall (780.492.1938) or by e-mail to marlene.lewis@ualberta.ca by Friday, March 19, 2010. 
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Making a career of finding careers 


Michael Brown 


hile the jobs that await 

students in some fields 

of study are more obyi- 
ous than others, Amy Roy Gratton 
assures that with a little digging 
and an open mind, there is a job for 
every degree. 

An events co-ordinator with 
CAPS: Your U of A Career Centre, 
Roy Gratton says putting that de- 
gree to work is often a matter of just 
knowing where to look. 

“T love that I can find answers 
for students. So many come in very 
frustrated, not knowing what they 
can do with their degree,” said Roy 
Gratton. “I can provide them with 
a lot of insight. No matter what 
degree you have, it is employable. 

“We get students from every dis- 
cipline coming in and asking about 
career possibilities.” 

And while CAPS is best known 
for its massive career fairs in the 
Butterdome, Roy Gratton says the 
service has become an excellent 
resource for career forums. 

“A career forum is a way for stu- 
dents to explore their career options 
by actually meeting people who have 
the same degree,” she said. “These 
volunteer speakers talk about their 
jobs, how they got their jobs, how a 
student might be more competitive to 
get such a job, and basically give tips 
that you wont find anywhere else. 

“This isn’t information that you 
can just Google.” 

Roy Gratton says she is respon- 
sible for 30 career forums a year, 
each one representing a different 


Amy Roy Gratton organizes career forums to help students put their degrees to work. 


discipline. And while the execution 
of the actual forum is the easy part, 
tracking down suitable speakers is 
where the challenge lies. 

“T have to do a lot of research,” 
said Roy Gratton. “I will check to 
see what companies have recruited 
on campus before, then call them 
up and see if they would be willing 
to send a speaker. I call associations 
and use various lists to find out 
what people have done since they 
graduated and get them to come 
back and talk to students.” 

Despite her tireless efforts, Roy 
Gratton says the ease with which the 
forum is delivered depends largely on 
the support she gets from the pro- 
gram each forum revolves around. 

“The departments, faculties and 
schools are all very supportive, so 
much so that in the past two years all 


of our career forums have been free 
for our students to attend, because 
each department has been willing to 


cover the costs,’ she said, adding a 
career forum can cost as much as 
$1,700 to plan. “We had a forum 
on green economy that attracted 
200 students because it is so mul- 
tidisciplinary.” 

And while Roy Gratton has 
developed a distinct ability to 
track down just about any other 
job, she says she loves where she’s 
at. Were that to change, however, 
this careers expert already has 
something in the bag. 

“T have a little sewing com- 
pany and I sew on the side,” said 
Roy Gratton, who has developed 
a side gig making bags that serve 
as gym bags or even diaper bags. 
“I made my first bag for my sister- 
in-law who was expecting a baby. 
She said ‘these are so beautiful 
you have to start selling them. 

“T call them my BEABs, or 
Bag to End All Bags; this is the 
only bag you'll ever need.” i 
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As 2010 gets underway, Folio presents a sample of some of the research 
stories that recently appeared on ExpressNews, the U of A’s online 
news source, and other campus news sources. To read more, go to www. 
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expressnews.ualberta.ca. 


Pharmacists can play key role in fighting osteoporosis. 


Pharmacists could be integral to the education and screening of people 
for osteoporosis because they're easily accessible and play a major role in 
health promotion and disease prevention, says Nese Yuksel, a professor 
from the U of A’s Faculty of Pharmacy and Pharmaceutical Sciences. 

Yuksel and her research team, which included colleagues from the 
Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry, completed a study involving 262 patients 
at various Alberta pharmacies that looked at initial screening and educa- 
tion, as well as later follow-up by pharmacists. The group was composed of 
people who were potentially at high risk for osteoporosis. 

“What we found was that, with the group that had the screening and 
education program, there was a doubling of people who actually went on 
for further testing and treatment compared to the group that didn’t, so the 
program was successful in identifying and helping people at risk.” Yuksel 
adds, “What it told us is that pharmacists can have a role in helping screen 
patients who may be at high risk for osteoporosis.” 


Experts reach out to Albertans with Crohn’ and colitis 


The Alberta IBD Consortium is reaching out to Albertans to partici- 
pate in clinical research to help scientists and doctors better understand 
the root causes of inflammatory bowel diseases such as Crohn’s disease and 
ulcerative colitis. 

“We want to collect samples from people who have been diagnosed 
with these illnesses, but also from their family members who may not have 
any disease,” said Leo Dieleman, co-leader of the IBD team and a professor 
in the U of A’s Division of Gastroenterology. “We're looking for what’s dif 
ferent in their environments, in their diets, in their genetics, in the bacteria 
in their gut, to try and understand what is causing these diseases.” 

Alberta has one of the highest rates of inflammatory bowel disease per 
capita in the world. The disease is devastating, often affecting people when 
they are young. It is as common as Type | diabetes, and three times more 
common than multiple sclerosis and HIV. 

People with IBD interested in participating in the research can contact 
Wanda MacDonald, research co-ordinator for the Edmonton area at 780- 
248-1037 or wmacdona@ualberta.ca. 


Out of Sight fundraiser targets rare genetic disorder 


Ian MacDonald, chair and professor in the Department of Ophthal- 
mology, together with Mark Huyser-Wierenga, a patient who suffers from 
a rare genetic disorder that will eventually cause him to lose his sight, are 
hosting an evening where diners eat in the dark. 

Called Out of Sight, guests have the option to experience full vision 
loss by wearing a blindfold, or partial vision loss by wearing sunglasses in a 
dimmed ballroom 

Tickets for the event, to be held March 20 at the Chateau Lacombe, are 
$200, but half of the price is a taxable donation to the U of A. The funds 
raised will be used to fit new clinical-trial labs the group will be moving in 
to in the summer of 2011. To purchase a ticket, contact Georgie Jarvis at 
780-735-4986. 

“Tt’s my turn now to start raising the money and showing people what 
their money is going to go to more directly,’ said MacDonald. 


Podloski sets CIS scoring record 


University of Alberta forward and team captain Tarin Podloski made 
CIS women’s hockey history Feb. 20 when she scored two goals in the 
Pandas’ regular season finale, a 3-0 win over the Manitoba Bisons in Win- 
nipeg, to finish her career with 213 points. 

Podloski entered the last weekend of conference play with 209 career 
points, three short of the previous all-time CIS mark set by former Panda 
teammate and U of A current assistant coach Danielle Bourgeois. 

Podloski and her No. 3-ranked Pandas have a date with destiny this 
weekend in Antigonish, Nova Scotia as they go in search of their seventh 
national championship after sweeping the Bisons in the best-of-three 


Canada West final. 


Alberta wrestler also makes CIS history 


U of A Panda wrestler Ali Bernard has become the first female wrestler in 
Canadian Interuniversity Sport history to win five gold medals in a career, as 
she defeated University of Calgary wrestler Erica Wiebe in the 72-kilogram 
weight class final on March 6 at the CIS championship in Calgary. 

The native of New Ulm, Minnesota spent four seasons competing with 
the University of Regina Cougars, where she won four CIS gold medals 
prior to taking a year off to train with the US Olympic team for the 2008 
Beijing Olympics. 

Bernard joined the U of A roster in the summer of 2009 with her sights 
set ona fifth national gold while also finishing her physical education 
degree. Wi 
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Kaplan winner finds world of fascination behind the balance sheet 


Geoff McMaster 


or accounting professor 

David Cooper, the Kaplan 

Award is a gratifying endorse- 
ment of his chosen field of study. 

Cooper knows better than 
anyone that accounting has a 
reputation for being a little dry and 
boring, the domain of book keepers 
and bean counters, and hardly a 
subject that would seem to cry out 
for deep critical inquiry. 

“Universities are a bit skeptical 
about the idea that accounting and 
research can go together, or that ac- 
counting and something important 
and interesting can go together,’ he 
says, adding that the overriding per- 
ception of his discipline in academic 
circles tends to be, “How could this 
have any intellectual merit?” 

“So the fact that the university 
community is offering this award; 
that’s just wonderful,” he says, “as is 
the kind of interdisciplinary atmo- 
sphere at the U of A, both within 
the business school and in the allied 
social sciences.” 

As it turns out, Cooper's work 
is full of fascinating and important 
questions that draw on expertise 
in political science and sociology. 
What interests Cooper most are the 
larger issues of power, transparency, 
collective psychology—even how 


to recognize and gauge financial 


corruption—all of which are found 
in the systematic uses and abuses of 
accounting systems worldwide. 

“There are very few accounting 
academics who can claim a global 
research influence comparable to pro- 
fessor Cooper,’ says Mike Percy, dean 
of the U of A School of Business. 

Indeed the British Broadcasting 
Corporation is currently producing 
a 10-part series on the history and 
evolution of accounting and has ap- 
proached Cooper to take part, one 
indication that the issues Cooper 
explores are part of today’s zeitgeist. 
Think of all the financial scandals 
dominating the news in recent 
years: the role of Wall Street in the 
global financial system, the Liberal 
sponsorship scandal and the massive 
Ponzi schemes of Bernard Madoff 
and Earl Jones. 

“Accounting seems to be more 
and more pervasive in more areas of 
life, and notions of the bottom line, 
accountability and transparency 
are kind of the motherhood state- 
ments of the 21st century, he says. 
“Even at universities, performance 
measures and rankings have become 
much more important in the last 10 
or 15 years.” 

Enormous funds spent by gov- 
ernments on consultants, most of 
whom are from accounting firms, is 
also a huge concern in this day and 
age, says Cooper. Important social 
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David Cooper’s research into the uses and abuses of accounting helped pave the way for a Kaplan Award. 


questions such as how education 
can be reformed or how the delivery 
of social services can be made more 
efficient are often left to accountants 
to answer. 

Cooper is currently examining 
performance measurement systems 
in multinational manufacturing 
plants in Germany, China and 
the United Kingdom to see how 
managers from different countries 
interpret and measure performance 
differently. Next year he hopes to 
organize a conference at the UofA 
on accounting fraud. 

“Auditors have studied it, and 
how you might detect it, for quite 


a long time,” he says, “but there 

are other social sciences, including 
criminology and law, for example, 
that help us determine the difference 
between what we consider fraud and 
what isn’t, as well as notions of cor- 
ruption, international transparency 
and how you start measuring corrup- 
tion. This is an area of research that is 
just emerging.” 

A huge advocate for doctoral 
education as the director of the 
School of Business PhD program 
for 11 years, Cooper believes it is 
especially important in accounting to 
develop the next generation of schol- 
ars capable of doing research and 


Department of Art and Design embraces the future 


Michael Davies-Venn 


he Department of Art and 
Design’s two most recent 
internationally recognized 
additions will help keep the uni- 
versity counted among the world’s 
leading fine-arts schools and better 
prepare the department to accom- 
modate the constant changes that 
are reshaping the way students are 
prepared for their chosen field, says 
department chair Betsy Boone. 
Evidence of this can now be seen 
at an exhibition at the Fine Arts 
Building Gallery where works by the 
new professors, Daniela Schliiter and 
Maria Whiteman, are on display. 
“They bring traditional media 
together in new ways, said Boone. 
“They integrate the department in 
a way that hasn’t been done before 
and also expand the offerings of 
what we have done before. 
“Their works at the show, for 
example, start with seemingly 


simple traditional pieces but end up 


in complex ways, offering the viewer 
a multisensory experience.” 

Boone says the department 
considered seriously the dynamic 
nature of the fine-arts world in the 
21st century when deciding on 
Schliiter and Whiteman. She says 
their interdisciplinary background 
will change the curriculum to enrich 
students’ experiences. 

“By bringing Daniela and Maria 
to the University of Alberta, the 
department is honouring traditional 
art practices while maintaining 
currency and staying abreast of 
the contemporary art world,” said 
Boone. “So we honour the past 
while embracing the future.” 

Schliiter says her exhibit, mit 
offen gelassenen Tiiren: beyond an 
entrance, is based on a follow-up to 
a book she co-wrote with a German 
philosopher on human identity. She 
says language limits the extent to 
which we can talk about humanity 
and what it means to be human. 

“This work is a discussion of the 
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asking hard questions. To that end, 
he has supervised doctoral students 
looking at such complex issues as the 
Enron scandal and the way federal 
government performance measures 
can potentially skew the true value of 
work done by international econom- 
ic development agencies. 

And who said accounting isn’t 
interesting? 

The J. Gordin Kaplan Award 
for Excellence in Research is the 
University of Alberta’s most presti- 
gious research award. This year the 
Kaplan was handed out to Cooper 


and evolutionary biologist Richard 
Palmer. i 


payiddngs 


Maria Whiteman’s exhibit in the FAB Gallery, named De Anima, examines the idea of life as a shared property of different bodies. 


malaise that results from talking 
about issues concerning personal 
human identity,’ said Schliiter, who 
hails from Germany and specializes in 
printmaking, drawing and painting. 
“Art can be a way to express the things 
that language alone cannot offer us.” 
Nearby, the sound that accompa- 
nies Whiteman’s De Amina exhibit, 
designed by music professor Scott 
Smallwood, comes from speakers rest- 
ing on a dining room table. The table- 
top is covered with grass, and from 
the walls shine piercing sets of glass 
animal eyes. A lone chair sits close by. 
Whitman says her work questions 
humans relationship with animals. 
“This piece puts the human in 
the position of being watched, and 
the sound creates a sense of nature,” 
said Whiteman, who cut her teeth 
in fine arts with a master of fine 
arts degree from Pennsylvania State 
University, before moving north 


to take up faculty positions at the 
University of Western Ontario and 
then McMaster. “When we go out 
into the wild, we enjoy the wilder- 
ness, but we often have no idea of 
what’s watching us. 

“Together the pieces enact this 


idea of ‘anima’: life as a shared prop- 
erty of different bodies that live out 
a common life in the increasingly 
fragile space we inhabit together.” 

The exhibition of Schliiter and 
Whiteman’s work runs until March 
27 at the FAB Gallery. Wi 


Daniela Schliiter stands in front of a piece called Hesperides garden, which is part of 
her mit offen gelassenen Tiiren: beyond an entrance exhibit at the FAB Gallery. 
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Forestry students branch out across a continent 


Michael Brown 


very spring, millions of 

monarch butterflies begin a 

mysterious and often danger- 
ous journey from their winter nest- 
ing grounds in Mexico to a number 
of northern destinations, many of 
which include spots across Canada. 

Just as this force of nature 
embarked on its delicate migration, 
which can cover more than 3,000 
kilometres, a group of University of 
Alberta conservation students came 
to see them off, examining a string 
of Mexican conservation successes 
and strengthening a cross-conti- 
nental partnership that has been a 
decade in the making. 

Taking advantage of opportu- 
nities that have emerged from a 
decade-old, sister-state/province 
relationship between the Mexican 
state of Jalisco and the province 
of Alberta, Alex Drummond, 
Philip Comeau and John Spence, 
all professors in the Department 
of Renewable Resources, took 20 
undergraduate students on a tour 
of a land where forestry services are 
still in their infancy. 

“This is all part of international- 
izing our programs and making our 
students’ view more global,” said 
Drummond, who accessed a chunk 
of funding for the Feb. 12-21 
trip from the Scotiabank Mexico 
Corporate Social Responsibility 


Fund. “From a resource-manage- 


A symbol of the Bosque de Primaver is a Ficus tree named “The Sitting Princess.” 


ment perspective, we are in a global 
economy and a global situation, and 
our students’ new understanding of 
different management techniques 
has been extremely positive. 

“Our students are becoming 
more worldly in their perspectives, 
but are also beginning to under- 


Forest Science 456 students gather in front of the Lyre Tree at Sierra de Quila. 


stand that resource management is 
done differently in different places, 
and the western Canadian example 
is not always the best example.” 

The group started out by visiting 
Sierra de Quila, a protected area 
dealing with a similar type of pine- 
beetle devastation that is underway 
in Alberta. They also made stops in 
Bosque La Primavera, also known 
as “The lungs of Guadalajara,” to 
learn about the area's interesting 
recreational pressures and how 
government coped with a forest fire 
that devastated the area in 2005 and 
closed schools in Guadalajara for 
three days. 

The students paid a visit to the 
famed Monarch Butterfly Biosphere 
Reserve in El Capulin, and to Sierra 
del Tigre, an area that is using fire as 
a management tool for the first time 
in an attempt to combat a sawfly 
outbreak responsible for denuding 
many pine trees in the area. 

Drummond says the students 
also learned about the peculiar land 
tenure system that grew out of the 
Mexican Revolution called “Ejido.” 

“In Mexico, the government 
promotes the use of communal 
ownership of property, so manage- 


Energy-eflicient lights, cameras, action 


Michael Brown 


he University of Alberta’s 

Office of Sustainabil- 

ity is holding its first-ever 
Green Scene Sustainability Video 
Contest, aimed at raising dialogue 
about sustainability on campus and 
providing students a creative outlet 
for sharing the university's sustain- 
ability stories. 

“Students know best how to craft 
messages that resonate with their 
peers, so we've turned that think 
ing into a contest,” said Trina Innes, 
director of the Office of Sustainabil- 
ity. “We will use the video entries to 
create a video mash-up that tells the 
U of A sustainability story. 


“It’s also a great way to gather 


ideas about how to better move 
sustainability forward on campus.” 

There are two entry categories. 
The first category—Sustainability 
Soundbytes—inyites students to 
use up to 30 seconds to answer 
one of three sustainability ques- 
tions: what sustainability means 
to them, how they personally 
practice sustainability and how 
the university should be engaged 
in sustainability. 

The second category—Sustain- 
ability Shorts—invites students 
to create a three-minute vignette 
that profiles a sustainability story 
on campus. Students may profile 
things like the university's recycling 
programs, transportation solutions 
like U-Pass and the Connect by 


Hertz Carshare program and other 
energy-saving initiatives. 

There will be many winners at 
the end of the contest who will re- 
ceive prizes from contest sponsors, 
which include Mountain Equip- 
ment Co-op, 8th Step Entertain- 
ment, Cypress Hills Provincial Park 
and Access Television. Prizes in- 
clude a video camera, iPods, cycling 
gloves, U of A hoodies and more. 
Selected videos will also be featured 
on YouTube. 

“We will make progress on sus- 
tainability by harnessing solutions 
inspired by the videos and voices of 
students,” said Innes. “This is one of 
many projects intended to fuel dia- 
logue and passion for sustainability, 
creating positive impacts on the 


ment decisions are made by consen- 
sus, said Drummond. “That’s a big 
difference from here, but really the 


biggest difference is, of course, scale. 


“We think on very large scales 
and they think on relatively small 
scales, because of the way things are 
with the land tenure and develop- 
ment that has gone on there.” 

According to Drummond, land 
management in Mexico was “catch- 


iit 


as-catch-can,’ with stakeholders 
making do with whatever means 
were available. That was, however, 
until previous Mexican president, 
Vincente Fox, began developing 
the country’s first professional class 
of land managers when he came 

to power in 2000. That foresight 
led to an Alberta-Jalisco forestry 
co-operation agreement in 2003, 
which focuses on improving sustain- 
able forest management practices in 
each jurisdiction through research, 
training and cO-Operative initiatives 
on everything from firefighter train- 
ing and wildfire resource sharing to 
forest-health research and forestry 
youth programs. 

“This partnership is really 
about developing capacity for our 
individual forest-health initia- 
tives,’ said Drummond, adding the 
U of A will be hosting a recipro- 
cal visit from students from the 
Universidad de Guadalajara in 
August. “Getting those different 
perspectives and understandings, 
and communicating with other 
professionals down in Mexico, has 
been positive as well.” 

So successful, in fact, Drum- 
mond says a handful of his students 
approached him about the possibil- 
ity of doing graduate work based 
on some of the things they saw in 
Mexico. 

“We are really trying to 
build this partnership, make the 
partnership flourish and help 
each other out,” said Drummond. 
“Our students got an amazing 


experience.” Mi 


Sara Cosgrove with a friendly monarch butterfly. 
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lives and careers of our graduates.” 
Complete contest rules and 
selected videos may be accessed 


by visiting www.sustainability. 
ualberta.ca. Contest closes at 4 


p-m. on March 19. 
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Lionel E. McLeod 
Health Research 
Scholarship Winner 


Alberta Innovates — Health Solutions, funded by the 

Alberta Heritage Foundation for Medical Research (AHFMR) 
Endowment Fund, is pleased to announce that Patrick 
Stemkowski has received a 2010 Lionel E. McLeod Health 
Research Scholarship. The award honours Dr. Lionel McLeod, 
the founding president of AHFMR. 


Mr. Stemkowski is currently pursuing a Ph.D. under the supervision 
of Dr. Peter Smith in the Department of Pharmacology, Faculty of 
Medicine and Dentistry at the University of Alberta. He has received 
numerous awards and scholarships during his academic career from 
organizations such as the Canadian Institutes of Health Research 
(CIHR) and the University of Alberta. Mr. Stemkowski’s research 
focuses on neuropathic pain resulting from injury to the nervous 
system. His work will provide new insight into the cause of this pain 
as well as a basis for the development of new treatments. 


The Lionel E. McLeod Health Research Scholarship is given annually 
to an outstanding student at the University of Alberta, University 

of Calgary, or University of British Columbia for research related 

to human health. Braedon McDonald at the University of Calgary 
and Heidi Boyda at the University of British Columbia also received 
awards this year. 


Dr. McLeod was the Head of Endocrinology at the University of 
Alberta, Dean of Medicine at the University of Calgary, President of 
AHFMR from 1981-1990, and President and Chief Executive Officer 
of the University Hospital, Vancouver. 


Alberta 
Innovates 
Health 

q Solutions 


Funded by the ALBERTA HERITAGE FOUNDATION 
FOR MEDICAL RESEARCH Endowment Fund 


www.albertainnovates.ca 


-* U of A employees — receive a 25' 


UO 


Enzyme shown to lower amount of fat 
and sugar in the blood 


Quinn Phillips 


ore than 60 per cent of 
adult Canadians are now 
classified as overweight 
or obese. This is a scary statistic 
for obesity researchers, as excess 
fat can lead to a number of deadly 
diseases. But a University of Alberta 
researcher has taken a major step 
in protecting people against these 
health problems. 

Richard Lehner and his research 
group in the Faculty of Medicine & 
Dentistry have found that decreasing 
the activity of an enzyme called tria- 
cylglycerol hydrolase, or TGH, in an 
animal model results in lowering the 
amount of fat and sugar in the blood. 

“The normal function of this 
enzyme is to help fat get into the 
blood, and this is fine because 
fat provides energy for tissues,” 
said Lehner, an Alberta Heritage 
Foundation for Medical Research 
scholar. The foundation, now 
known as Alberta Innovates-Health 
Solutions, is funded by the Alberta 
Heritage Foundation for Medical 
Research Endowment Fund. “As 
we get bigger and bigger, the body 
switches and we cannot regulate 
the fat metabolism anymore, so 
the adipose tissue-fat tissue in your 
mid-section exports a lot of this fat 
in to the blood. The fat then gets 
back to the liver, muscle and tissues 
that are not normally engineered for 


64 We need to find out where 
this enzyme is working 
to the most benefit 
for human and mice 
metabolism.” 


Richard Lehner 


storage of this fat.” 

High blood lipid levels and 
excessive accumulation of fat in 
organs not normally meant to serve 
as fat depots appear to play a crucial 
role in the development of cardio- 
vascular disease, fatty liver disease 
and Type 2 diabetes. Decreasing the 
activity of TGH has shown to stop 
this from happening. 

The benefits don’t end there 
either. “Mice that lack TGH burn 
more fat and are also more physical- 
ly active compared to mice that have 
the enzyme, said Lehner, whose 
study was published in the March 
edition of Cell Metabolism. 

“This research has been in the 
works for years and years, because 
it started initially more than a 
decade ago with the discovery of 
the enzyme itself” said Lehner, who 
gives much credit to his graduate 


Richard Lehner 


students, post-doctoral fellows and 
collaborations within the faculty. 
“The research that has been just 
published is a result of about five 
years of intense work.” 

The discovery shows that TGH 
could eventually be used as a target 
for pharmaceuticals to combat 
metabolic complications associated 
with obesity. But Lehner says the 
implementation of this research 
is still quite a few steps away. The 
next step for his research group is 
to identify what the pharmaceutical 
target should be: TGH in the liver, 
in the adipose tissue or both. 

“We need to find out where this 
enzyme is working to the most ben- 
efit for human and mice metabo- 
lism,’ said Lehner. “Sometimes it 
makes it simpler to target both, but 
sometimes it may not be beneficial 
to target more than one tissue.” Hi 


Nursing research looking into seniors care receives 


nearly $1 million in CIHR grants 


Michael Brown 

research team in the 

Faculty of Nursing has 

received nearly $1 million 
from a special federal government 
partnership-funding initiative to 
look at ways to improve the care of 
seniors when sudden health issues 
force them into a hospital. 

Greta Cummings, professor in 
the nursing faculty, is the principal 
investigator on the “older persons’ 
transitions in care” project funded 
by the Canadian Institute of Health 
Research’s Partnership for Health 
System Improvement program, 
created to strengthen Canada’s 
health-care system through collab- 
orative, applied and policy-relevant 
research. 

With a CIHR contribution of 
$350,000 and partner contribu- 
tions from the Alberta Heritage 
Foundation for Medical Research 
(now Alberta Innovates-Health 
Solutions), the Michael Smith 
Foundation for Medical Research 
and the Interior Health Author- 
ity of Kelowna—both in British 
Columbia—toraling $630,780 
over three years, Cummings says 
this grant stems from a partnership 
made up of decision-makers in the 
medical field who traditionally 
have had a stake in the research but 
also have a say in everything from 
the application process to how the 
grant is rolled out. 


66 We know that transitions 
through the health-care 
system are vulnerable 
periods for seniors 
who are frail. The 
consequences for these 
individuals, who can 
have complex underlying 
conditions and who may 
also have dementia, can 
be serious.” 


Greta Cummings 


is focusing more on these partner- 
ship grants in an effort to engage 
decision-makers and knowledge 
users into active research.” 

Cummings will be focusing her 
attention on the transitions seniors 
experience when moving froma 
nursing-home environment to a 
hospital in an emergency. 

“We know that transitions 
through the health-care system are 
vulnerable periods for seniors who 
are frail. The consequences for these 
individuals, who can have complex 
underlying conditions and who may 
also have dementia, can be serious. 

“They are taken to an emergency 
department by ambulance, where 
they can sit on a stretcher instead of 


Greta Cummings 


can change very quickly,’ she said, il- 
lustrating the hardships seniors can 
face when suffering from an acute 
medical event. 

“Even if what the senior is being 
seen for can be resolved fairly easily, 
their conditions can change because 
they've lost their routine with the 
change in environment.” 

Through this partnership ap- 
proach, Cummings says all vested 
parties will be in the information 
loop every step of the way. 

“As soon as we learn something, 
we share that information,” she said. 
“All of us — emergency depart- 
ments, nursing homes, ambulance 
services, researchers — are interest- 
ed to see what we can do to improve 


payiddns 


payiddns 


780.492.3116 


www.extension.ualberta.ca/business “This is quite a different type of 


grant,’ said Cummings. “The CIHR 


a bed sometimes for extended peri- 


these processes, or even prevent the 
ods of time, where their conditions 


need for them.” Mi 
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Rush to develop stock markets has WELENESS 


Jamie Hanlon 
rance had the first one back 
in the 12th century. In 1980, 
less than 60 existed world- 
wide. But since then, the number 
had doubled. 

Stock markets, once a way to 
manage debt and create capital for 
companies, have seemingly become 
a status symbol for some nations, 
or are used as a means for countries 
to access international funds for 
development. 

But Michael Lounsbury, in the 
University of Alberta's School of 
Business, argues that the global rush 
to develop modern financial institu- 
tions—including stock markets— 
has had a huge downside. 

Lounsbury says that, in many 
cases, especially since the fall of the 
Soviet Union, there has been an 
inexorable push to create markets, 
where they, or even countries for 
that matter, did not previously exist. 
While the creation of these markets 
in many underdeveloped countries 
has not necessarily contributed to 
the global economic crisis, their 
creation and the accompanying 
development of other market in- 
stitutions likely contributed to the 
recent global financial crisis. 

“In countries like the Czech Re- 
public, for example, there was a strong 
need to not only create a stock-market 
apparatus but also to employ certain 
kinds of policies that mimicked U.S. 
economic policies, which often did 
not fit their societal context,’ said 
Lounsbury. “The result has been 
disastrous for some countries.” 

Lounsbury cites the example of 


the fall of the Soviet empire and the 
rush by American experts to try to 
“capitalize” Russia. He says Ameri- 
can economists “parachuted” into 
Russia, armed with plans and poli- 
cies dictated by institutions like the 
International Monetary Fund. Under 
their direction, former state-con- 
trolled industries were privatized and 
ownership spread around the state to 
citizens in the form of stocks. 

“Most of these newly priva- 
tized companies were taken over 
by mafia-like organizations that 
ran things like oligarchs,” said 
Lounsbury. “Russia did not have a 
foundation to become a US.-style 
market economy.” 

Lounsbury also decries the purely 
symbolic development of markets. 
He notes that these markets are 
created for the sake of appearance, 
in order for the governments of 
these countries to access funds from 
groups such as the IMF or the World 
Bank to support their social policies. 
Lounsbury notes that such ap- 
proaches often do little to foster real 
economic growth and development. 

“In many cases, these markets 
serve no important function in 
the societies or economies of these 
countries,’ said Lounsbury. “The 
vast majority of stock markets have 
little substantive trading activity or 
infrastructure to support the use of 
a stock market to propel economic 
growth and development.” 

Lounsbury, who favours socio- 
economic approaches to markets, 
notes that the latest financial crisis 
has enabled new conversations 
about approaches to markets that 
account for substantive social 


Michael Lounsbury 


welfare concerns, and such a shift in 
policy is a positive step that would 
serve to address many inequalities 
found in society. While some may 
cringe at the idea of more goyern- 
ment involvement in markets, he 
says that more government-instilled 
policies are necessary to builda 
stable economy and a stable, equi- 
table and productive society, as well 
as to preyent financial crises from 
having such a massive impact on all 
segments of society. 

“The economy should be con- 
ceptualized more as an appendage 
to the society that we want, not as 
a kind of unfettered dictator that 
unravels society,’ said Lounsbury. 
“Tf the financial crisis taught us any- 
thing, it’s important to have rules 
and oversight; you can’t just have a 
market take away all the rules and 
let it run amok.” Mi 


Expecting rapid feedback lowers hopes, raises performance 


Karen Baird 


nticipating a quick turn- 
around on test results 
makes students lower their 
expectations, yet they actually per- 
form better, new research from the 
University of Alberta has found. 
“The shorter you have to wait, 
the closer and more tangible is the 
possibility of disappointment,” said 
Keri Kettle, a PhD student in mar- 
keting with the Alberta School of 
Business. “Potential disappointment 
is a powerful motivator. To avoid 
it, you lower your expectations and 
focus on performing better.” 
The study found that anticipated 
feedback times had contrasting 
effects on actual and predicted 


performance — people did best 
precisely when they were the least 
optimistic. 

While the importance of feed- 
back in learning and other domains 
is well recognized and documented 
in research, the question of whether 
performance is influenced by when 
people expect feedback had not 
been examined before Kettle and 
collaborating professor Gerald 
Haubl, also from the School of 
Business, studied the topic. 

“The mere anticipation of more 
proximate feedback causes people to 
perform better,’ they hypothesized 
in their paper, soon to be published 
in the journal Psychological Science. 

Kettle and Haubl conducted a 
study in which a total of more than 


Going homeless for a good cause 


lleiren Foon 


ive years ago, three U of A 

business students spent five 

days and nights outside in 
frigid temperatures to raise money 
and awareness for the Youth Emer- 
gency Shelter Society. Since then, 
the Five Days for the Homeless 
campaign has gathered momentum 
and grown into a national event 
held on 15 campuses across Canada. 

Third-year business student Na- 

than Petersen is chairing the 2010 
event on the U of A campus, which 
kicks off Sunday night at 5 p.m. in 
front of the business building. He’s 


been involved with Five Days for 
the Homeless since his first year. 
“The biggest thing that keeps 
me coming back is the organization 
we're supporting,” he said. “The 
Youth Emergency Shelter helps 
young people in bad situations. 
Often we'll hear people say that 
homeless people get themselves into 
this situation, but with youth, you 
can’t say that. These are kids who 
may have grown up with nothing, 
had a hard time at home or just had 
parents that haven't supported them 
the way many of us are used to. 
“These kids deserve someone to 


help them.” 


250 students volunteered to partici- 
pate. Students were told ahead of time 
when they would receive their perfor- 
mance results. “Those who anticipated 
getting feedback soon after their per- 
formance did better,’ said Kettle. 
“When the possibility of disap- 
pointment is more imminent, you're 
. Kettle 
concluded. “You do everything in 


more motivated to avoid it 


your power to avoid disappoint- 
ment, so you lower your expecta- 
tions and raise your performance.” 
Asa lesson for the workplace, 
Kettle said: “For supervisors and 
others who are responsible for men- 
toring and evaluating performance 
.. it is important that their staff 
come to expect immediate feed- 
back. It’s a powerful motivator.” Bi 


Participants will be spend- 
ing their nights outside around 
campus, following a strict set of 
rules, including attending all classes, 
possessing only a single pillow and 
sleeping bag, having no access to 
any buildings after 10 p.m. and hay- 
ing no food or drink, except what's 
donated. 

“Eyen then, any non-perishable 
food items are donated to YESS,” 
said Petersen. 

Both monetary and food 
donations can be made directly to 
participants in Five Days for the 
Homeless, or made on their website 
www.5days.ca Wi 
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University Acupuncture Clinic 
Suite 305 College Paz, 8215-112 St, 


Dr. Yu-Cheng Chen 
Former Physician in Charge & 
Neurologist in Shanghai “Longhua” 
Medical Teaching Hospital 
Dr. Shu-Long He 
Expert in soft-tissue injury &more 

Reg. Acupuncturists, TCM Doctors 
We offer over 25 yrs exceptional clinical 
experience & many unique formulas of 
Acupressure, Acupuncture & TCM herbal 
medicine to treat the following: 


Backache/Sciatica/Arthritis 
Bursitis/Tendonitis/Frozen Shoulder 
Anxiety & panic attacks/Insomnia 
Sinusitis & Rhinitis/Allergies 
Headaches & TMJ syndrome 
Dysmenorrhea/Menopause syndrome 
Children’s ADHD symptoms & more! 

Patient Testimonials: 

1) “Near half our staffs have been in your clinic’-- A 
staff of U of A Medicine department 

2) “You helped me lost 35 Ibs. & my blood pressure 
reduced from 180/110 to 125/85. My 20 yrs neck & 
shoulder pain was gone.”-- A senior staff of U of A. 

3) “| had sever sciatic pain from spinal stenosis, disc 
bulges & spinal cyst which are not operable. In 2 
months, Dr. He has liberated me from most of the 


pain!"—A senior staff of U of A 


college pro 


PAINTERS 


SUMMER 
JOBS 


COLLEGE PRO PAINTERS 
is presently looking for responsible / hard- 
working University or College 
students for: 


Full-Time Painting Positions 
May - August 
No experience required, 
we will train you to paint. 


Positions available in your area. 
If interested call 1-888-277-9787 


or apply online at www.collegepro.com 


The University of Alberta’s Faculty of Extension 


congratulates the winners of the 2010 
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KATHY BARNHART 
leader in lifelong learning 


KEITH DRIVER 
lifelong learning 


VAL SMYTH 


outstanding contributions to the learning environment 


ART WORKOUT WEDNESDAYS (PROGRAM) 
excellence in innovation and design for lifelong learning 


SCOTT FERGUSON 


student award for excellence in graduate studies 
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Faculty of Extension 
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LAURIE SCHNIRER 
research and scholarship 


“T am still learning.” 
- Michelangele 
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Richard Cairney 


tephen Dwyer would love 
to go quadding on a tailings 
pond. 
But don’t worry; he wouldn't be 
in the vehicle at the time. Dwyer 
is participating in a dean’s research 
award project to design a small 
robotic vehicle that can safely travel 
on and test oilsands tailings. 
Tailings ponds remain one of 
the oilsands industry's biggest and 
most visible environmental chal- 
lenges. Although tailings-pond 
sites can never be restored to their 
original pristine state, the industry 
must find a way to eventually make 
them stable, safe and able to sup- 
port vegetation and animal life at a 
level equivalent to what was there 
originally. 
Tailings start out with a consis- 


Civil engineering 


Juno Award 


Richard Cairney 


t's been quite a year for Uof A 

alumnus Andrew Usenik. His 

band, Ten Second Epic, has 

\_roured Japan, performed to exuber- 

ant crowds in Vancouver during the 
Winter Olympics, and booked a Eu- 
ropean tour. Oh, and they received 
a Juno Award nomination for Best 
New Artist. 

The band formed almost eight 
years ago, and Usenik stuck as lead 
singer with the group while working 
on his degree in civil engineering, 
even arranging to fly home from 
concert dates in the U.S. to write 
final exams, then back to join the 
band for its next show. And given 
they've worked together for eight 
years, to be nominated in the “New 
Artist” category has elicited a few 
laughs from the band. 

“We're not in any position to 
complain about the category we ve 
been nominated in,’ said Usenik. 
“But we did get a bit of a laugh out 
of it. We're working on writing our 
fourth album.” 

The nomination is a badge of 
honour, he says, and it recognizes 
not only the band, but also its sup- 
porters. 

“A Juno nomination doesn’t 
speak about the band or the album 
you just made—ir's bigger than 
that,” he said. “It’s recognition for 
your record label and your booking 
agent and most importantly, for 
your fans not only in Canada but 
around the world, who buy your 
music and spell it out for the Juno 
committee that this is a group they 
should be paying attention to.” 

Ten Second Epic is an indepen- 
dent band—it works with Blackbox 


ae 


tency similar to yogurt. As they be- 
gin to settle, they gradually become 
more solid. Even then, however, 
tailings can be as soft and treacher- 
ous as quicksand. And if you can’t 
get on them, you can't easily test 
them, let alone reclaim them. 

That’s where Dwyer, a mechani- 
cal engineering student, comes in. 
He has designed and modified 
40-kilogram vehicle that he hopes 
will travel where no normal quad 
can go. 

Powered by a small gas engine 
and hydraulic drive, and equipped 
with various controllers and an 
onboard computer, his robot could 
potentially navigate its way across 
tailings in order to monitor their 
strength and stability. 

It might sound like a glori- 
fied remote-control toy, but Mike 
Lipsett, Dwyer’s advisor on the 


alum up for 


Recordings, a small recording label. 
That means the band doesn’t have 
the considerable financial and pro- 
motional support that artists signed 
to major labels have. And Usenik 
says there’s no other way the group 
wants it. They'd prefer to roll up 
their sleeves and not compromise 
their talent to being an overnight 
sensation. 

“We've been working hard 
and constantly plugging away and 
growing for almost eight years—it 
has taken this long to get the kind 
of mainstream support some bands 
with major labels get overnight. So 
for me, this is more rewarding,” he 
said. 

“T can look back on our body of 
work and say we controlled every- 
thing every step of the way, and now 
we are reaping the benefits of that.” 

But neither Usenik nor his 
bandmates are in the mood for 
resting on their laurels. The nomina- 
tion doesn’t put extra pressure on 
the band to up its game for its next 
record—because the band says they 
have always operated that way. 

“T think we're feeling a new sense 
of motivation, of confidence, but the 
attitude we have always taken is that 
you look at your last album and you 
say ‘We've got to do better than that. 
It’s just part of the job.” 

And on the subject of jobs, it’s 
important to note that just because 
the band’s between tours doesn’t 
mean Usenik is on vacation. He has, 
instead, returned to his job with 
IBI Group in Edmonton, where he 
works as an engineer-in-training do- 
ing civil engineering consulting after 
graduating in 2008. 

The Juno Awards are being held in 
St. John’s Newfoundland April 18. 


Andrew Usenik (front), who graduated from engineering in 2008, and his band Ten 
Second Epic, have received a Juno Award nomination for Best New Artist. 
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project, says Dwyer’s robot could 
prove to be a game changer. “This 
set of technologies that Stephen has 
helped develop may allow operat- 
ing companies to test soft tailings 
much more quickly than by manual 
techniques.” 

Earlier testing of tailings would 
pay off in a number of ways. The 
measurements gathered by Dwyer’s 
robot could help companies judge 
when a site is ready to support the 
weight of heavy equipment, so that 
the tailings can be covered with 
sand and topsoil — the next step in 
the reclamation process. Also, com- 
panies are exploring many strategies 
to speed up densification, and this 
vehicle could help them determine 
what approaches are working best. 

So far, Dwyer and his team 
have tested the vehicle on regular 
ground, and later this semester will 
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Mike Lipsett and Stephen Dwyer with Dwyer’s tailings-pond robotic vehicle. 


begin their first soft-ground tests. 
Already, though, the project has 
generated many moments of anxi- 
ety, frustration and triumph. “There 
are always frustrating times, when 
things don’t work, or you discover 
something can’t be done quite the 
way you envisioned it,’ says Dwyer. 


“But when something works the 
way you want it to, it’s fantastic!” 
Dwyer has relished the opportuni- 
ty to put his knowledge and creativity 
to practical use through the Dean's 
Research Award program. “It’s nice to 
see something physical come out of 


the work you've been doing.” i 


Until March 27 


De Anima: New Work by Maria 
Whiteman. Whiteman is a new art and 
design faculty member in drawing and 
intermedia, Her work addresses questions 
of indusry, landscape and the city, the 
natural environment and contemporary 
relations between the animal and the 
human. Gallery Hours: Tuesday to Friday 
10 a.m.—5 p.m. Saturday, 2 p.m.—5 p.m. 


Closed Sunday, Monday and statutory holi- 


days. Fine Arts Building Gallery. 


Until March 27 


Mit offen gelassenen Turen: 
Beyond an Entrance: The Work of 
Daniela Schliiter. Schliiter is new art and 
design faculty member in printmaking. 

Her work addresses questions of unity and 
fragmentation of the human condition. 
Gallery Hours: Tuesday to Friday 10 a.m.—5 
p.m. Saturday, 2 p.m.—5 p.m. Closed 
Sunday, Monday and statutory holidays. 
Fine Arts Building Gallery. 


Until April 30 


Marginated: Seventeenth-Century 
Printed Books and the Traces of Their 
Readers. This exhibition takes a century's 
worth of books as its subject, and dis- 
plays a wide range of evidence for their 
reading and handling. 10 a.m.—4:30 p.m. 
B7 Rutherford South Rutherford Library, 
North and South (Humanities and Social 
Sciences). 


March 13 


Madrigal Singers Dinner Concert 
and Silent Auction. Madrigal Singers 
Dinner Concert and Silent Auction. Leonard 
Ratzlaff, conductor. 6 p.m., Faculty Club. 


Global Bel Canto: a recital of 
Opera and Central Asian Music. 
Global Bel Canto: a recital of Opera and 
Central Asian Music. Visiting artist Rustam 
Duloey, tenor, with Janet Scott Hoyt, 
piano, and the Middle Eastern and North 
African Music Ensemble. 8 p.m., Arts and 
Convocation Hall. 


March 14 


The Imani Winds. Founded in 1997, 
the Imani Winds is acclaimed as one of 
America’s most exciting and inspiring 
chamber ensembles. The concert program 
includes works by Maurice Ravel, Elliott 
Carter, the American jazz musician Jason 
Moran, and the Imani Wind's own Valerie 
Coleman. Tickets are $30/$20/$10, from TIX 
on the Square, The Gramophone, and at the 
door. 2 p.m., Arts and Convocation Hall. 


March 15 


Monday Noon Music featuring 
Tanya Prochazka, cello. Noon, Arts and 
Convocation Hall. 


Rez Abbasi will be performing her brand of fusion guitar at Convocation Hall at 8 
p.m. on March 15. 


March 17 


Doctor of Music Recital: Victoria 
Reiswich-Dapp, piano. 8 p.m., Arts and 
Convocation Hall. 


March 19 


Film Music and Things. Music 
Colloquium with Berthold Hoeckner. 
4:30 p.m. Senate Chamber Arts and 
Convocation Hall. 


March 20 


U of A Mixed Chorus Alumni 
Event. Luncheon begins at 11:30 a.m. in 
Education South Rm. 464. Cost for non- 
MCAA members is $15. Register online 
for luncheon/AGM at www.ualberta.ca/ 
alumni/mixedchorus66. 


Honour Band with U of A 
Symphonic Wind Ensemble Conducted 
by Angela Schroeder. 7 p.m. Arts and 
Convocation Hall. 


March 21 


University Symphony Orchestra, 
Academy Strings and Academy Winds 
and Percussion. Conducted by Tanya 
Prochazka and Angela Schroeder. 8 p.m. 
Arts and Convocation Hall. 


March 22 


Monday Noon Music. Featuring 
Magdalena Adamek, piano. Noon, Arts 
and Convocation Hall. 


Contempo II. 8 p.m. Arts and 
Convocation Hall. 


March 23 -27 


Vocal Arts Week 


March 23: Masterclass with Brian 
McIntosh, bass-baritone. 3:30-5:30 p.m. 
1-29, Fine Arts Building. 


March 24: Masterclass with 
Elizabeth Turnbull, mezzo. 2—4:30 p.m. 
Studio 2-7, Fine Arts Building. 


March 25 Masterclass with John 
Tessier, tenor. 3:30-5:30 p.m. 1-29, Fine 
Arts Building. 


March 27 Lecture by Deen Larsen, 
founder and director of the Franz-Schubert 
Institute. 2:30-3 p.m. 2-7, Fine Arts 
Building. 


March 27 Masterclass with Michael 
McMahon, collaborative pianist. 3-5 p.m., 
Studio 2-7, Fine Arts Building. 


March 28 Song of Central Europe 
featuring: Elizabeth Turnbull, John Tessier, 
Michael McMahon and Brian McIntosh 
with special guest artist Jolaine Kerley. 

2 pm, Arts and Convocation Hall. 


March 23 


Enterprise String Quartet. 4:30- 
5:45 p.m. Enterprise Square. 


March 25 


Middle Eastern and North African 
Music Ensemble. Directed by Michael 
Frishkopf. 7:30 p.m. Arts and Convocation 
Hall. 


March 26 


Indian Music Ensemble. Directed 
by Sharmila Mathur. 7:30 p.m. Arts and 
Convocation Hall. 


*. 
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Until March 29 


French course for health profession- 
als - A votre santé! A votre santé! is a 15 
hour (15 x 1 hour) French course for health 
professionals who have a basic knowledge of 
French and who wish to communicate more 
easily with the francophone clients to whom 
they provide health care. This is a free course. 
Monday and Friday from noon to 1 pm; CSB 
3-130 Clinical Sciences. 


Until March 17 


The Changing Health Workforce. 
What are today’s health workforce challeng- 
es? This presentation will talk about recent 
changes in the strategies and approaches 
to the health workforce, as well as the 
Government of Alberta's long-term plan for 
ensuring that Alberta has the workforce it 
needs to delivery health services now and 
into the future. 3:30—5 p.m. Education North 
7-152 Education Centre. 


March 12 


History & Classics Colloquium: 
Donald MacLeod presents ‘Stanford 
Reid: Calvinism and the Academy.’ The 
Department of History and Classics presents 
Rev. Donald Macleod, research professor of 
church history, Tyndale Theological Seminary, 
Toronto. 3-5 p.m. 2 58 Tory Building. 


March 13 


Science in the Cinema: The Sea 
Inside. Researchers Vivian Mushahwar and 
Laura Shanner will share the latest spinal- 
cord research, and the bioethical issues 
raised in the film. 46:30 p.m., the Garneau 
Theatre, 8712 - 109 St. Admission is free. 


March 14-19 


Five Days for the Homeless. Five 
Days for the Homeless is a charity initiative 
that supports the Youth Emergency Shelter 
Society. Student participants sleep outside 


for five days with no access to money, show- 


ers or changes of clothing, and only able to 
eat the food that is given to them. Members 
of the faculty and the local business commu- 
nity also share in the experience and spend 
a night outside in support of the cause. For 
more information, go to www.5days.ca. 


March 15 


14th Annual Distinguished Lecture 
in Political Science presents Robert 
Pastor. The Department of Political Science's 
2009-10 Speakers’ Series, the 14th Annual 
Distinguished Lecture in Political Science, 
presents Robert Pastor from the American 
University, Washington, D.C. 2-3:30 p.m. 
Stollery Centre, 5th Floor Business. 


March 16 


Campus Sustainability Coalition 
Distinguished Lecture Series in Chemistry 
presents: ‘Personalized Energy for 1 (x 6 
Billion): A Solution to the Global Energy 
Challenge.’ Co-sponsored by the School 
of Energy and the Environment, Daniel G. 
Nocera, Henry Dreyfus Professor of Energy 
Director of the Solar Revolutions and project 
director of the Eni Solar Frontiers Center at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, will 
present. This talk will place the scale of the 
global-energy issue in perspective and then 
discuss how personalized energy can provide 
a path to a solution to the global energy 
challenge. Public Lecture followed by panel 
discussion with Eddy Isaacs (CEO, Energy and 
Environment Solutions, and Alberta Innovates) 
and Murray Gray (CRC Professor in engineer- 
ing, U of A). 7:30 p.m. 150 TELUS Centre. 


Canadian Business Leader Award 
Dinner. Join us for the 29th Alberta School of 
Business annual dinner, recognizing and learn- 
ing from an outstanding business leader. This 
year’s award recipient is Gordon Nixon, presi- 


dent and CEO of the Royal Bank of Canada. 
Shaw Conference Centre, 5:15 p.m. For more 
information, contact Susan Robertson at 780- 
492-2348 or external.business@ualberta.ca. 


March 17 


Tuning Silence: Modulating 
miRNA Gene Silencing. Robert Ingham, 
Department of Medical Microbiology 
and Immunology, University of Alberta, 
University of Alberta, presents “Tuning 
Silence: Modulating miRNA Gene Silencing.” 
Noon, M-149, Biological Sciences Building. 


March 18 


Walter Johns Alumni Circle. The 
Johns Alumni Circle features lectures and 
presentations by top faculty members and an 
opportunity to meet and mingle with fellow 
alumni. 10 a.m.—noon, Alumni House. For 
more information or to register, call 780- 
492-3224 or e-mail alumni@ualberta.ca . 


Health Law Institute Seminar Series. 
“Baby Isaiah May: Decision-making when 
parents and health-care providers disagree 
about a child's treatment.” Joan Gilmour, 
associate professor, Osgoode Hall Law 
School. Free open public lecture. RSVP to 
hli@law.ualberta.ca. Noon, 231 Mackenzie. 


Entomology Seminar. “Functional 
genomics of coupled ecological and evolu- 
tionary dynamics: alleles and mechanisms 
associated with butterfly metapopulation 
dynamics”, presented by James Marden, 
Penn State University. 4-5 p.m., TBW - 1 
Tory Breezeway 


Canada’s childhood obesity epi- 
demic: Where do we go from here? 
Childhood obesity is an epidemic. In Canada, 
about one in four children is overweight and 
one in 13 is obese. Join Paul Veugelers from 
the School of Public Health as he outlines 
the pillars of successful comprehensive 
school health programs and touches on 
the broader benefits of these programs on 
behavior, learning outcomes and the reduc- 
tion of chronic disease. 5-7 p.m., Calgary 
Centre. For more information, go to www. 
calgary.ualberta.ca. 


Annual Shevchenko Lecture. 
Beauty Will Save the World!’ Normative 
Femininity as a Political Image of Yulia 
Tymoshenko,” presented by Oksana 
Kis, Columbia University and Institute of 
Ethnology, National Academy of Sciences of 
Ukraine. 7 p.m. 2-115 Education Centre. 


Conférence Louis Desrochers - 
Speaker: Professor Paul Dube. The con- 
ference Louis Desrochers welcomes professor 
Paul Dubé, who will present “La décision 
Mahé: origines, sens et étendue.” This lec- 
ture will be in French only and is part of the 
Louis Desrochers Lecture Series in Canadian 
Studies under the theme “Connecting 
Canadians.” 7:30 p.m., Grand Salon Pavillon 
Lacerte, 8406 - 91 St., Campus Saint-Jean. 


March 19 


Effects of Grazing and Climate 
Change on Temperate Grasslands: Make 
Hay while the Sun Shines. Lauchlan 
Fraser, Canada Research Chair in Community 
and Ecosystem Ecology at Thompson Rivers 
University, is presenting this seminar. Noon, 
Aberhart Centre. 


CIUS Seminar Series. “National 
Mainstreaming: Major Trends in Women’s 
History in Ukraine since 1991," presented by 
Oksana Kis, Columbia University and Institute 
of Ethnology, National Academy of Sciences 
of Ukraine. 3 p.m., 227 Athabasca Hall. 


Fourteenth Annual 
Strickland Memorial Lecture in 
Entomology. "Evolution and Physiology 
of Flight in Aquatic Insects," presented by 
James Marden of Penn State University. 3:20 
p.m., Room 2-05, Earth Sciences Building. 


March 21 


National University Debate 
Championship. Debate motions address 
current local and international issues relat- 
ing to human rights, the role of the state 
and legal system, international relations, 
business practices and the role of science in 
society. 9 a.m.—3:30 p.m. TELUS Centre. 


The Linguists. This documentary, 
presented by the Undergraduate Linguistics 
Club and the Arts Aboriginal Student 
Council, follows two linguists around the 
world as they document languages on the 
verge of extinction. $10 at the door, with 
proceeds going to CILLDI, an Aboriginal 
Language Revitalization Program. 2 p.m., the 
Citadel Theatre, 9828-101A Ave. 


March 23 


Public Health Colloquium Series. In 
this colloquium series session hosted by the 
School of Public Health, Wadieh Yacoub will 
present a seminar entitled, “Health status of 
First Nations in Alberta.” Noon, room 3-06 
University Terrace. 


Authorship, Collaboration, and 
Citation: How to Work Together and Get 
More Done. Writing the University: Workshops 
about Writing for U of A Faculty is a series of 
one-hour sessions, presented by Roger Graves, 
director of Writing Across the Curriculum, to 
help faculty and graduate students from all 
disciples develop their own writing abilities to 
guide and support student writing. Reserve a 
seat at dinregistration.ualberta.ca/CourseList.do 
12:15-1:15 p.m. Aberhart Centre. 


March 24 


Beverly Lemire—Research 
Colloquium. Lemire, a professor in the 
Department of History and Classics and 
Department of Human Ecology, will give 
this talk entitled, “The 18th Century Calico 
Campaign Reconsidered: Gender Violence, 
Material Culture and Digital Sources." Noon 
in 2-09 Rutherford South. 


Land Reclamation Poster Session. 
The Renewable Resources 495 Land 
Reclamation class will be displaying their 
team posters on several reclamation projects 
from 12:30-4:30 p.m. in the foyer, second 
floor of the Agriculture-Forestry Centre. 


Women’s Studies Feminist Research 
Speakers’ Series 2009-10. Sara Warner, 
assistant professor of theatre and feminist, 
gender and sexuality studies at Cornell 
University, will present a lecture entitled, 
“Emotional States: Towards an Affective 
Cartography of the Lesbian Nation.” 3—4:30 
p.m. 326 Arts and Convocation Hall. 


March 26 


Program Evaluation with a 
Community-Based Approach. Learn 
how evaluation questions affect evaluation 
designs; analyze real-life examples and 
share experiences with others interested in 
community-based evaluation. 8:30 a.m.—3:30 
p.m. Enterprise Square. 


Finding Funding Discussion and 
Community of Science Demonstration. 
The aim of this workshop is to provide 
some suggestions for and to facilitate 
finding appropriate funding opportunities 
for research activities, particularly those 
in the areas of medicine. 11 a.m.—noon 
and 2-3 p.m. in room 2F102 University 
Hospital (Walter C Mackenzie Health 
Sciences Centre). To register go to rsoreg- 
istration.ualberta.ca/CourseDescription. 
do?courseid=4231. 


Net Ecosystem Exchange of Carbon 
Greenhouse Gases in High Arctic 
Ecoregions. Vincent St. Louis, professor 
in the Department of Biological Sciences, 
is presenting this seminar. Noon in M-149 
Biological Sciences. 


Department of Economics Energy 
Seminar. Steve Salant, professor of econom- 
ics at the University of Michigan, is known 


for applying mathematics and statistics to 
issues concerning renewable and non-renew- 
able resources. 3:30 p.m. 8-22 Tory Building. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 


SCENIC RIVER VALLEY VIEW 
CONDOMINIUM. Beautiful, 2 bdrm, 2 bath, 
with magnificent valley views. New paint, 
carpet and appliances. Downtown living at 
its finest. Rent $1,900/month, includes heat, 
water, and power. In-suite washer and dryer. 
Walk to museum, 124st shops and eateries. 
Includes parking stall, building has swim- 
ming pool, and fitness center. Call Janet 
Fraser at 780-441-6441 or email jennfra@ 
interbaun.com. Gordon W.R. King & Assoc 
Realty. 


THE GAINSBOROUGH. Absolutely stun- 
ning view. 1,250 sq. ft., totally renovated, 
hardwood floors throughout. 2 new bdrms 
and bathrooms, new Brazilian cherry kitchen 
and pantry, black granite countertops, sub- 
zero fridge/freezer, Wolf stove, Miele convec- 
tion oven. Owner would like a three-year Connie Kennedy 780-482-6766. Pioneer 
lease. $2,200/month. For details call Janet Condominium Specialist. Re/Max Real Estate. 
Fraser at 780-441-6441 Gordon W.R. King & Virtual Tours. wwwconniekenndey.com. 


Assoc. Realty. MICELLANEOUS 


GRANDVIEW HEIGHTS HOUSE. Fully fur- vic TORIA PROPERTIES. Knowledgeable, 


nished, 4 bdrms, modern appliances. Double trustworthy Realtor. Whether you're relocat- 
attached garage. Near university farm. Two ing, investing or renting. Will answer all 
blocks from bus route to south campus LRT queries: send information, no cost/obliga- 
and university. Five mins drive to university. tion. “Hassle-free” property management 
Available July 22, 2010—July 31, 2011. provided. Lois Dutton, Duttons & Co. Ltd., 
$2,500/month. Utilities extra. Email felipe. Victoria, B.C. 1-800-574-7491 or lois@dut- 
aguerrevere@ualberta.ca. tons.com. 


BELGRAVIA / MCKERNAN. 2 bdrm, SERVICES 
main floor bungalow. Short-term rentals 
TECH VERBATIM EDITING. On cam- 


welcome. 1,000 sq. ft., partially furnished, r 
deck, yard, near university LRT. 4 appliances. Pus, APA, Chicago, Hart's, MLA, Turabian; 
medical terminology. Member, Editors’ 


Heat, water, cable included, $1,200/month. all. 
Ideal for professionals or students. Available Association of Canada. Donna 780-465-3753 
verbatimedit@shaw.ca 


March 1. Lona 780-938-5887. 
SPACIOUS FOUR-BEDROOM HOUSE. CASH PAID FOR QUALITY BOOKS. The 
Edmonton Book Store, 780-433-1781. www. 


Beautiful, 4 bdrm, 2’ baths, one car-garage 
in Meadowlark area in west Edmonton, edmontonbookstore.com. 
DAVE RICHARDS CERTIFIED 


available immediately. Close to schools, pub- 
lic transport, and shopping centers. 15 min. \OURNEYMAN CARPENTER. Complete 
renovation services. 30 years experience. 


drive to university. New paint, hardwood 
floors, 5 appliances, finished basement, stor- References, No job too small 780-886-6005 


age in garage. Rent $1,600/month plus heat, 


water and power. Call Chrystia Chomiak at 
780-431-0388 or email cchomiak@shaw.ca. 


BEAUTIFUL BELGRAVIA EXECUTIVE 
HOME. 4 bdrms plus office. 2,200 sq. ft. 
New kitchen with granite countertops and 
skylights. Fully furnished. Walk to LRT, uni- 
versity, hospitals, river valley trails. Available 
July 2010 — August 2011. $2,900/month. 
Email jcg1 @ualberta.ca. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 


GARNEAU. 11125 — 85 Ave. 2 storey. 
Completely renovated, retains original 
charm, RA9 zoning. $635,000. 11127 - 85 
Ave. Vintage charm. RAQ zoning. $465,000. 
Call Darlene at Royal LePage 780-431- 
5600. 


BUYING, SELLING OR LEASING 
A CONDO. | can help you. Call now 


of Information Literacy and it gives librarians 

the ability to systematically track, store and 
analyze assessment data to measure and 

improve student learning. Soe 


Curler Marc Kennedy, 2005 bach- 
elor of commerce graduate and a member 
of the men’s Canadian curling team, and 
Melody Davidson, 1986 bachelor of physical 
education graduate and head coach of the 
Canadian women's hockey team, won gold 
medals at the 2010 Winter Olympic Games 
in Vancouver. 


Rob MacDonald, a first-year physics 
sessional, is the winner of the Canadian 
Association of Physicists’ 2008-2009 
Division of Nuclear Physics Thesis Prize. The 
DNP thesis prize is given in experimental 
or theoretical nuclear physics to a student 
who is obtaining their PhD degree from a 
Canadian university in the current or prior 
year. MacDonald's thesis, “A Precision 
Measurement of the Muon Decay Parameters ~ 
Rho and Delta,” was based on doctoral 
research performed at TRIUMF, Canada’s 
National Laboratory for Particle and Nuclear 
Physics, under the supervision of Art Olin of 
TRIUMF, with co-supervision by Roger Moore 
of the U of A. 


Gerald Gall, professor in the Faculty Ofmaen 
Law, has received the Distinguished Service 
in Legal Scholarship Award from the law 
Society of Alberta and the Canadian Bar 
Association—Alberta. 


Todd Cherniawsky, who graduated 
from the U of A in 1993, with a bachelor of 
fine arts degree from the Department of Art 
and Design, was the supervising art director 
on the film Avatar, which won Oscars for art 
direction, visual effects and cinematography 
at the Academy Awards March 7. 


Nancy Goebel, head librarian, and 
Dylan Anderson, web applications spe- 
cialist, both part of the U of A Augustana 
Campus, have been selected to receive the 
2010 Association of College and Research 
Libraries Instruction Section Innovation 
Award for developing an information liter- 
acy assessment project. The project is called 
the Augustana Student Survey Assessment 


SHARED SPACE 


ART AND DESIGN’S NEWEST ADDITIONS SHINE AT FAB 


rt & design profes- 

sor Daniela Schliiter’s 

exhibit, Mit offen gelas- 
senen Tiiren: Beyond an Entrance, 
includes black and white, life-sized 
images and video influenced by dis- 
cussions on decoding genetic mate- 
rial. It is geared towards raising 
questions on “conditio humana’ — 
the human condition. 

Schliiter’s fellow art-and-design 
colleague Maria Whiteman’s De 
Amina exhibit taps into human 
consciousness to bring out the 
juxtaposition of human and animal 
interaction. A tabletop covered 
with grass, and pictures of larger- 
than-life animals with piercing eyes 
that gaze at the table from the wall, 
are meant to mimic the experience 
of being watched by animals in 
nature. 

Both exhibits are currently on 
display at the Fine Arts Building 
Gallery until March 27. 


Whiteman’s Autopoiesis 1. (Above) Max, Gibbon and Lucy, Orangutan (Taxidermy). 


Schliiter’s beyond an entrance. 


é 


Hesperides garden. 
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U of A board approves 2010-11 budget 


Folio Staff 


n March 26 the Univer- 

sity of Alberta’s Board 

of Governors approved 
a $1.6 billion consolidated budget 
for the university’s 2010-11 fiscal 
year, which began April 1. Also 
approved was the university's 
operating budget of $871 million. 
Although the consolidated budget 
is in a positive position, the operat- 
ing budget was approved with a 
$14.7 million deficit. 

University Provost and Vice- 
President (Academic) Carl 
Amrhein says it was an extremely 
challenging year for the university 
in preparing its 2010-11 budgets. 
The operating deficit, he said, 
ultimately results from the difficult 
economic times, and while the 
deficit will present challenges in 
the coming year for the university, 
the number could have been worse 
were it not for the university com- 
munity effectively coming together 
to find solutions. 

“As we went into planning for 
the 2010-11 fiscal year the pro- 
jected budget gap was $59 million. 
To reduce the gap by as much as we 
were able is a testament to the com- 
mitment of all groups at the U of A 
working together with the goal of 


preserving the level of excellence in 
teaching, research and the student 
experience here. Getting to this 
budget was a remarkable exercise 

in collaboration and co-operation 
across the institution,” Amrhein 
said, “The result is that the impact 
on the university will be as minimal 
as it can be given the economic 
realities.” 

Amrhein said the reduction in 
the budget gap was possible thanks 
to “balanced approach,” which saw 
new revenue streams, reductions in 
expenditures and the achieving of 
greater administrative efficiencies. 

The board approved a Common 
Student Space, Sustainability and 
Services fee. This is a new non- 
instructional fee for all full-time 
students of $145 per term. Origi- 
nally proposed at $275 per term, 
the smaller fee will be in place for 
two years and reviewed annually. 

“We reduced the fee in response 
to a lot of the conversations we’ve 
been having with leaders of the 
various student organizations and 
we think it is a balanced approach 
to maintain the quality of the in- 
stitution and opportunities for the 
students, and yet still deal with the 
vary legitimate student concerns 
about access to the institution,” 


said Amrhein 


Cone 


A target of reducing expendi- 
tures by five per cent, or $30 mil- 
lion, was included in the budget, 
along with both of the university’s 
staff associations (academic and 
non-academic staff) agreeing to 
furlough days as a means of reduc- 
ing staffing costs. Finally, admin- 
istrative efficiencies were found 
totaling about $10 million. 

As a result of reducing budget 
expenditures by five per cent across 
the university, layoffs are inevitable. 
Such staffing implications are the 
responsibility of the university's 
faculties and operating units, and 
will take place as the university 
community begins to apply the 
required cut to their operations. 
However, Amrhein says the goal 
was to minimize the impact as 
much as possible. 

“We will continue to look for 
savings and efficiencies within the 
university's budgets and continue 
to look for additional revenue to 
help offset that operating deficit,’ 
said Amrhein. 

Faculty and staff were offered 
the option of taking five voluntary 
personal-leave days without pay. 
There is also a Voluntary Retire- 
ment Incentive Plan, which will 
provide an opportunity for long- 
serving faculty and staff to take 


m ‘since 1930, has been moved to make way for construction of the GO Community Centre, a recreational facility, which is 


early retirement. The cost saving 
of these initiatives are still being 
calculated. 

“The University of Alberta is 
operating in a North American 
if not global environment in 
which many of its peer institu- 
tions are facing similar pressures,” 
said Amrhein. “If you look at the 
overall position of the University 
of Alberta, you could make a 
good argument that we are still 
better off.” 

U of A President Indira Sama- 
rasekera agrees that the university’s 
collegial approach to the challenges 
faced in preparing the budget was 
instrumental in keeping the bud- 
get’s impact as minimal as possible. 

“We have faced and will 
continue to face tough financial 
choices as we put this budget into 
action,” said Samarasekera. “Moy- 
ing forward, our goal will continue 
to be to limit the loss of talented 
and valued staff and to sustain 
the excellence in teaching and 
research for which the university 
is recognized. In spite of current 
challenges, the University of Al- 
berta is a very strong and vibrant 
institution, a leader in Canada and 
the world. 

“There is no other university 
where I'd rather be.” Bi 


Feds commit 
$3M for 
isotope 
research 


Noreen Remtulla 

n March 29 the Goy- 

ernment of Canada, 

through Western Eco- 
nomic Diversification Canada, 
committed $3 million to the 
University of Alberta to pur- 
chase and install a 24MeV Cy- 
clotron, which will increase the 
university's ability to contribute 


to the feasibility of producing 
technetium, a medical iosotope, 
by methods that do not require 
a nuclear reactor. 

Approximately 1.6 million 
tests using medical isotopes are 
performed annually in Canada 
and about 85 per cent of these 
tests use technetium. Sandy 
McEwan, professor and chair of 
the Department of Oncology 
with the Faculty of Medicine & 
Dentistry, says these tests range 
from diagnosis of cancer to 
heart and kidney diseases. 

“This cyclotron, located at 
the U of A, will attract new re- 
searchers to the province, build 
knowledge capacity and lead 
to new training opportunities 
for scientists, technicians and 
technologists,” said McEwan. 

McEwan and his team will 
work on validating the devel- 
opment of technologies using 
cyclotron-based manufacturing 
methods. They will also work 
to better enhance the produc- 
tion process of technetium and 
to potentially introduce this 
technology into daily clinical 
practice. 

Technetium is used as a 
scanning agent to help diag- 
nose and plan treatments for 
patients with a range of medical 
conditions including cancer 
and heart and kidney diseases. 


Technetium is only produced 
in a few aging reactor facilities 
in Canada, Europe and South 
Africa. Even with a single reac- 
tor out of commission, supply 
cannot meet demand, leading to 
cancelled medical tests. 
Researchers are optimistic 
continued on page 3 
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Snart reappointed as dean of education 


Michael Brown 


he University of Alberta 

has reappointed Fern Snart 

as dean of the Faculty of 
Education for a second five-year 
term of office, effective July 1. 

“Fern Snart inspires by her pas- 
sion and dedication; recognizes and 
positions talented people in roles of 
responsibility, and seeks to partner 
with colleagues in developing vision, 
strategies, and solutions,” said Carl 
Amrhein, provost and vice-president 
(academic). “Fern knows how to 
listen effectively and this makes a dif- 
ference in her support to others.” 

Taking the time to listen led 
Snart into an early career in clinical 
psychology. Born and raised in 
Dauphin, Manitoba, she began her 
university studies at Brandon Uni- 
versity where she received a bach- 
elor of arts in psychology, before 
working as a junior psychologist at 
an inpatient facility for adults and 
children, It was there that Snart says 
she developed an interest in clinical 
psychology. 

“As a young psychologist my 
contact with parents and teachers 
shone a light on the importance of 
teachers,” said Snart, who would go 
on to complete a master’s of arts in 
clinical psychology at the Universi- 
ty of Saskatchewan, and then make 
what would be her final move to the 
U of A. “My PhD research looked at 
cognition and the various ways that 
children experience challenges to 
learning. This led to looking at vari- 
ous kinds of process-based remedial 
programs for children with different 


types of learning disabilities.” 

In 1993, Snart was awarded the 
Faculty of Education’s Undergradu- 
ate Teaching Award. In 2001, Fern’s 
three-person research team, which 
included Margaret Haughey and 
Joe da Costa, received the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association Educational 
Research Award for their study of 
the effects of small class size on the 
achievement of inner-city students. 

In 2005, Snart became the 10th 
dean of the Faculty of Education. 
With a clear interest in Aboriginal 
education established as part of her 
portfolio as vice-dean, Snart says 
education’s selection committee also 
identified international outreach and 
research productivity as areas that 
needed to become faculty strengths. 

“In terms of international, we 
had a lot going on previously, 
primarily very strong individual 
projects, but it was often not 
well known or co-ordinated. In 
2005-06, we created an associate 
dean international position and the 
results have been remarkable,” said 
Snart. 

The turnaround has been 
transformative. Some of education’s 
undergrads are now able to do their 
final student teaching placement 
in Macau, China, and all senior 
students can apply to do a field 
experience in global citizenship 
education in Ghana. The Ghana 
initiative now encompasses students 
from other faculties, and two 
teachers from Ghana each year, and 
it is an example of the strength of 
interdisciplinary study. Education 
researchers are now collaborating in 


40 countries. 

‘The Faculty of Education’s Ab- 
original Teacher Education Program 
has also been an outright success, 
providing better access to the 
U of A’s bachelor of education 
degree by delivering the program 
through tribal and provincial colleg- 
es in Alberta. Education now boasts 
a 96 per cent Aboriginal graduation 
rate. “Almost all of these graduates 
are teaching within their communi- 
ties and rate teaching awards. It really 
is a wonderful success story,’ said 
Snart. 

In her time as dean the research 
productivity of her faculty has more 
than doubled, from $15 million 
to $32 million. Of the 41 doctoral 
Social Sciences and Humanities 
Research Council awards at the 
U of A, 14—or 34 per cent—went 
to education grad students in 2009. 

While her first five years as dean 
might be a tough act to follow, Sn- 
art has already begun mapping out 
her faculty’s future. 

“We have almost finished a 
three-year review of our under- 
graduate offerings,” she said. “We 
developed principles, reviewed 
the research and have a committee 
that has been working on updat- 
ing the curriculum model. The 
next two or three years will be 
very important.” 

Snart says part of that cur- 
riculum overhaul will be attending 
to content and opportunities for 
pre-service teachers in areas such 
as teacher identity; the appropriate 
inclusion of students with a variety 
of learning needs based on diversity 


Fern Snart 


of language, physical and cognitive 
differences; cultural differences, 
including those of Aboriginal fami- 
lies; the appropriate integration of 
technology within various areas of 
pedagogy; sustainability in its vari- 
ous forms, and global citizenship 
education. 

“Our program, frankly, is one of 
the stronger ones in Canada right 
now, but it is going to be remarkable.” 

And just like the previous five 
years, Snart says she knows she can 
count on the full support of the uni- 
versity’s administration. 

“Our current university leader- 
ship has a perception and apprecia- 
tion of what a Faculty of Education 
can do. Unfortunately that is not 
always the case on campuses in 
Canada and the United States,” said 
Snart. “The support and the respect 
at the U of A for the work of the 
faculty and for our researchers are 
remarkable. For me, that makes a 


huge difference.” Mi 


Lynch accepts fourth term as dean of engineering 


Michael Brown 


he University of Alberta has 

reappointed David Lynch 

as dean of the Faculty of 
Engineering for another five-year 
term of office, effective July 1. This 
will be his fourth term as dean of 
engineering. 

“The Faculty of Engineering 
has achieved a long list of accom- 
plishments under the leadership of 
Dean Lynch over the last 15 years,” 
said Carl Amrhein, provost and 
vice-president (academic). “Dean 
Lynch’s greatest strengths are in 
assessing the status of the faculty, 
envisioning steps to advance to 
the next level and planning how 
to get there. He then continually 
plans, finds new pools of resources, 
engages others and builds.” 

Lynch, who was born and raised 
in Minto, New Brunswick, received 
his bachelor of science degree in 
chemical engineering from the 
University of New Brunswick in 
1977. With a Governor-General’s 
Gold Medal in tow—awarded to 
the undergraduate student who 
had achieved the most outstanding 
academic record in the overall UNB 
graduating class—Lynch came west 
to take on a PhD in chemical engi- 
neering at the U of A. 

Lynch developed a produc- 
tive research career in the areas of 
chemical reaction engineering and 
catalysis, in particular, the catalytic 
elimination of pollutants from au- 
tomobile exhaust gases and the po- 


lymerization of olefins. Along with 
his successes on the discovery front, 
Lynch showed an early aptitude for 
instruction, joining the Department 
of Chemical Engineering in January 
1981 as an assistant professor. He 
has twice received the Faculty of 
Engineering Teaching Award (1989, 
1993) and in 1993 he received the 
AC Rutherford Award for Excel- 
lence in Undergraduate Teaching, 
the highest teaching award at the 
UofA. 

“T always enjoyed the excitement 
of involvement with the next gen- 
eration in education and research,” 
said Lynch, who still maintains a 
presence in the classroom, teach- 
ing ENGG 400, an engineering 
responsibilities and ethics course. 
“That’s why I think professor is the 
best possible job in the world.” 

Lynch made the jump into 
administration as the associate dean 
of engineering in 1992. In the midst 
of the budget reductions of the 
mid-1990s, Lynch suddenly found 
himself in the role of acting dean. 
On July 1, 1995, he was named 
dean. 

Faced with a university-wide 21 
per cent budget reduction, Lynch says 
he saw those early days of his tenure as 
an “important transition point for the 
Faculty of Engineering,” 

“There was the opportunity to 
move out of a very difficult period 
and embark on fairly strong pos- 
sibilities for future development? 
he said. “I have really enjoyed the 
continuing challenges, opportuni- 


ties and the excitement of seeing the 
faculty develop in quite spectacular 
ways over the past 15 years.” 

In his role as dean of engi- 
neering, Lynch has been heavily 
involved in three main areas; the re- 
cruitment of outstanding students, 
the recruitment and retention of 
outstanding new faculty and the 
obtaining of resources to provide 
an exceptional educational and re- 
search environment for all students 
and staff. 

Lynch says he has always been 
most proud of seeing the excep- 
tional educational and research 
environment that the Faculty of 
Engineering has provided for the 
increasing numbers of students. 

“Ultimately, the university 
is a people place: a place for the 
development of the people, and the 
support of the people for educa- 
tion, research and service,” he said. 
“That’s the thing that I continue 
to be most excited about and most 
proud about seeing-how that has 
developed spectacularly in the Fac- 
ulty of Engineering.” 

Being careful not to take his eye 
off of the faculty’s long-term goals, 
Lynch says he plans to improve 
faculty-student ratios to further 
increase the quality of the student 
experience and expand funding 
for undergraduate and graduate 
students. He plans to continue the 
growth of the faculty, meeting stu- 
dent enrolment targets and increas- 
ing the faculty complement with 
more high-quality appointments. 


David Lynch 


Lynch also wants to deal with some 
of the major issues concerning the 
renewal of the university’s older 
engineering facilities as well as a 
major number of initiatives on the 
way including the Nano-Bio Ac- 
celerator, the Helmholtz-Alberta 
initiative and several other projects 
that have major national and inter- 
national scope. 

“What nobody knows today is 
what will be the new opportunities 
that will come available to us over 
the next five years,” said Lynch. 
“What the previous 15 years as dean 
have demonstrated to me is that, 
at the start of a term as dean, the 
circumstances can change rapidly, 
both positively and negatively. 

“The next five years will be marked 
by having a good long-term plan and 
the ability to develop and seize those 
opportunities as they come available, 
in the context of knowing where it is 
we want to go. 


Radical research changes lab-on-a-chip design 


Richard Cairney 


University of Alberta 

mechanical engineering 

professor has developed a 
new model that could revolution- 
ize the design of hand-held devices 
that provide reliable, nearly instant 
medical or environmental tests. 

“Lab-on-a-chip” technology has 
resulted in the development of new 
devices capable of testing samples of 
everything from water to blood. As 
the size of these devices decreases, 
designers have struggled to find 
reliable way to control fluid flow 
through microchannels, which are 
an integral part of the technology. 
Now, professor Sushanta Mitra 

and PhD student Prashant Wagh- 
mare have published research find- 
ings, which appeared as a featured 
article in the March issue of the 
scientific journal Analytica Chemica 
Acta, that address the problem. In 
order to use the technology to ana- 


lyze fluids such as blood, the fluid 
sample is stored in a tiny reservoir 
on a glass chip and transported 
through a microchannel to a detec- 
tion site, where the sample is typi- 
cally detected and analyzed. 

But getting the fluid from one 
reservoir to another can be chal- 
lenging. Sometimes, physical forces 
known as capillary action are not 
adequate to moye fluid through 
these tiny channels and if the 
sample is transported too quickly 
or too slowly, the analysis is inac- 
curate. In such situations, designers 
have placed electrodes beneath the 
microchannels and have tried to 
manipulate the transport of fluid 
using electrical fields. 

Until now it has been an either- 
or situation, with chips being 
designed using capillary action or 
electroosmosis. 

The model Mitra and Waghmare 
have developed takes both methods 
into account and represents a radi- 


cal shift in microfluidic chip design. 
The pair has introduced a new 
non-dimensional number, which 
describes the interplay between 
capillary force and electroosmotism, 
to help design highly efficient chips 
that make the most of both effects. 

“We are now able to control the 
flow by suitably manipulating the 
capillary action and the electric field, 
rather than designing chips by trial 
and error, which can be expensive 
and time consuming,’ said Mitra. 

The design, Mitra says, could 
lead to devices that test for virtually 
anything. 

For example, people at risk of 
heart attacks could be given hand- 
held devices to test their own blood 
for elevated levels of myoglobin, a 
protein which floods the circulatory 
system in the minutes leading up to 
a heart attack. With the prick of a 
finger, patients feeling unwell would 
be able to tests their myoglobin ley- 
els and call for help if necessary. Wt 


Historic horse barn crosses the street 


Michel Proulx 


he old horse barn, located 
on South Campus since 
1930, has been moved. 

The 120-tonne structure, which 
is 120 feet long, 42 feet wide and 40 
feet high, has been moved just west 
of its long-time home north of 65 
Ave. and east 118 St. The barn will 

_ be moved again later this year to 
another temporary location near the 
composting facility, which is just 
south of the dairy barn. The move, 
which was completed in a little over 
two hours, was necessitated by the 
construction of the GO Commu- 
nity Centre, a recreational facility 
which is scheduled to open in the 
summer of 2011. 

“It was exciting to watch. I’m 
glad they’re keeping the barn. It 
has a lot of historical significance 
because it was among the first 15 
buildings built on the original 
U of A campus and is still structur- 
ally sound,” said Jack Francis, one 
of several people with ties to the 
building who were on hand to wit- 
ness the moye, including his wife 
Joyce, Barry Irving, the manager 
of research stations, agriculture 
professor emeritus Mick Price, 
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Congratulations to Al Kalantar, 
whose name was drawn as part of 
Folios March 26 “Are You a Win- 
ner?” contest, after he correctly 
identified the photo in question 
as metal sculpture located in the 


northeast corner of the law building. 


For his effort, Kalantar has won 
U of A writer-in-residence Hiromo 
Goto’s award-winning novel, Half 
World, as well as lime green Healthy 
Workplace Month t-shirt. 

Up for grabs this week is a 


professor Frank Robinson and 
alumnus Reg Norby. 

Francis, a former animal techni- 
cian, worked on South Campus 
from 1949 until his retirement in 
1992. In 2000, he was part ofa 
group that gathered almost 400 
items used by various agriculture de- 
partments to create the agriculture 
museum, which was located in the 
barn. He continues to maintain the 
museum, which has been relocated 
to another barn on site. 

Officials are working on find- 
ing a permanent location for the 
horse barn to maintain its historic 
significance while contributing to 
the fabric of South Campus. Francis 
said he was looking forward to the 
permanent relocation of the barn so 
the museum may be put back in it. 

The barn was built in 1920 on 
the site where the Stollery Children’s 
Hospital stands today. It was moyed, 
along with four other buildings, to 
South Campus in October 1930. 

Alumnus Gerry Heath remem- 
bers that move. Thirteen years old at 
the time, he could see the buildings 
go by on 112 St. from his kitchen 
window. The barn was cut in three 
pieces to facilitate the move. 

“Tt was a big spectacle for us.” 
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copy of People of the Lakes: Stories 
of Our Van Tat Gwich'in Elders/ 
Googwandak Nakhwachanjéo Van 
Tat Gwichin by Vantut Gwitchin 
First Nation and Shirleen Smith 
courtesy of The University of 
Alberta Press. 

To win, simply identify where 
on campus the object of the pic- 
ture is located. Email your correct 
answer to folio@exr.ualberta.ca by 
noon on Friday, April 16, and you 
will be entered into the draw. 


he says. “I remember those 14- by 
14-inch beams they used to raise the 
buildings.” 

He also remembers that it was 
Marks Brothers Co. that moved the 
building. In an ironic twist of fate, 
Marks Brothers were eventually 
bought by the father of the owner 
of McConnell Building Movers, the 
company that moved the barn this 
time. 

Once it was relocated on South 
Campus, the barn was used until 
1955 to house three breeds of draft 
horses, hence its designation. 
Belgian, Clydesdale and Percheron 
horses were used to teach students 
how to judge and were also bred, 
raised and sold to area farmers as 
horses were in high demand to do 
fieldwork. 

By 1955, the horses were gone 
and the barn was used to house a 
few sheep and a provincial lab until 
1966, when a quarter of the barn 
was conyerted into a meat research 
lab where Price did much of his 
work, and the rest of the barn was 
used to store feed. In 2000, the 
meat research lab was converted 
again, this time into the museum, 
which grew and ended up taking 
half the space. 
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Mechanical engineering PhD student Prashant Waghmare and professor Sushanta Mitra 


have developed a new approach to designing 


about the cyclotron. In 2002, the 
Cross Cancer Institute installed 
one to manufacture radiophar- 
maceuticals for PET scanning, 
which is a relatively new, sensitive 
test for evaluating patients with 
cancer. These PET radiopharma- 
ceuticals are shipped to hospitals 
in Edmonton, Winnipeg and 
Calgary. 

“This project,’ said McEwan, 
“has the potential to develop a 
research group in medical cyclo- 
tron research at the University 


lab-on-a-chip devices. 


Isotope research continued from page I 


Sandy McEwan 


of Alberta that is an international 
leader and to attract students and 
researchers to the faculty.” Wi 


President's 
- Town Hall 


PLEASE JOIN PRESIDENT INDIRA V. SAMARASEKERA 


FOR A TOWN HALL DISCUSSION OF OUR FUTURE. 


+ What core values and principles define 
who we are and what we do? 


How can we renew our purpose and 
confidence within? 


How do we position ourselves to surge 
forward when opportunities arise? 


The town hall will begin with a short 
presentation by President Samarasekera, 
followed by an open and lively discussion 
of the steps we must take to preserve 
our strengths and continue fulfilling our 
promise as a great university. 


Wednesday, Apri! 14 


Noon to 1:30 pm 
Tory Lecture Theatre Complex 
(the Tory Turtle), TL-11 


AlLU of A faculty, staff, and students are welcome. 
Please submit your online registration at 

www. president.ualberta.ca/eventrsvp.cfm 
Enter code 10XX 


ASL-English interpreting services will be provided 
Real-time captioning (CART) or other disability 
related services or accommodations can be 
arranged. Please direct requests to Sheila at 
sheila.stosky@ualberta.ca or 780.492.1525 before 
noon on Monday, April 12. 


Your presence, your ideas, your voice are important. 


Please join us for this significant event. 
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Setting the record straight 


The following letter is an un- 
abridged (and slightly edited for 
reprinting here) version of a letter 
sent by Provost Carl Amrhein to the 
editor of the Edmonton Journal. 

A recent article in the Edmonton 
Journal focused on the University of 
Alberta’s administration costs. The 
story presented an incomplete and 
misleading picture of our university, 
an extremely complex $1.5-billion 
enterprise. 

There are five points that clarify 
or correct points made by the ar- 
ticle: 

1. The proyince’s auditor general 
audits the university annually and, 
further, the province requires a re- 
port on administrative expenditures 
as a proportion of specified operating 


expenditures for which the top level 
of excellence is considered five per 
cent or less. The U of A sits at 4.7 
per cent, nearly 10 percentage points 
below the Journal’s reported figure. 
2. One simply cannot look at 
percentages of expenditures without 
looking at related revenues. The 
analysis upon which the story is 
based looks at only one part of the 
university's budget and follows the 
false assumption that university 
activities and expenditures can be 
divided into separate learning and 
research categories with no cross- 
over effects. There are expenses in 
the U of A’s operating budget that 
have a massive impact on teaching 
through funding for professors, 


students and equipment. In fact, 


the sponsored research and related 
capital funding in the U of A bud- 
get produces direct benefit to the 
learning experience of $270 million 
($55 million to students for scholar- 
ships and research jobs, $61 million 
for extra professors, $61 million for 
cutting-edge equipment, $86 mil- 
lion in research facilities, $14 mil- 
lion for costs related to research). 
The Journal did a marvelous story 
on our undergraduates engaged in 
nanotechnology research recently. 
That’s a perfect example of students 
deriving a direct benefit from “cen- 
tral” expenditures. 

3. Relying on data from the 
Canadian Association of University 
Business Officers, which looks solely 
at expenses, fails to take into account 


Letter to the university from the president 


Indira Samarasekera 
U of A president and vice-chancellor 


ver the last several months, 

the faculty, staff and 

students of the University 
of Alberta have worked to find a bal- 
anced solution to a projected budget 
gap of $59 million. Together, we 
strove to do as much as we could to 
minimize spending reductions that 
would lead to reductions in staff, 
faculty, programs, program quality 
and services. Each constituency on 
campus has done their part. 

Overall, we have made much 
progress, but at the same time, we 
have also had to reduce spending 
across the university by an average 
of five per cent to achieve a bal- 
anced operating budget. This reduc- 
tion affects every budget, including 


mine, those of the vice-presidents 
and every unit on campus. The goy- 
ernment has also indicated that next 
year’s budget will, at best, contain 
no new money for universities, so 
there is no doubt that the next two 
years will present significant finan- 
cial challenges. 

In the short term, deans, chairs 
and administrators have begun 
activating plans drawn up for reduc- 
ing expenditures. Sacrifices are being 
made by every administrative and 
academic unit. Depending on the 
priorities and decisions made at the 
faculty level, the number and variety 
of course and program offerings may 
decrease in some areas; class sizes 
may increase and with them teaching 
loads, and some faculties may begin 
significant academic reorganizations. 

These choices on the faculty level 


Dr. Yu-Cheng Chen 
Former Physician in Charge & 
Neurologist in Shanghai “Longhua” 
Medical Teaching Hospital 
Dr. Shu-Long He 
Expert in soft-tissue injury &more 

Reg. Acupuncturists, TCM Doctors 
We offer over 25 yrs exceptional clinical 
experience & many unique formulas of 
Acupressure, Acupuncture & TCM herbal 
medicine to treat the following: 


Stubborn soft-tissue injuries & strain 
Backache/Sciatica/Arthritis 
Bursitis/Tendonitis/Frozen Shoulder 
Anxiety & panic attacks/Insomnia 
Sinusitis & Rhinitis/Allergies 
Headaches & TMJ syndrome 
Dysmenorrhea/Menopause syndrome 


Children’s ADHD symptoms & more! 
Patient Testimonials: 


1) “Near half our staffs have been in your clinic’ A 
staff of U of A Medicine department. 

2) “You helped me lost 35 Ibs, & my blood pressure 
reduced from 180/110 to 125/85. My 20 yrs neck & 
shoulder pain was gone."-- A senior staff of U of A. 

3) “| had sever sciatic pain from spinal stenosis, disc 
bulges & spinal cyst which are not operable, In 2 
months, Dr. He has liberated me from most of the 


pain!"— A senior staff of U of A 


will also be affected by the provin- 
cial government’s announcement 
this week indicating that market 
modifier proposals have been ac- 
cepted for business, engineering, 
pharmacy and graduate studies and 
rejected for medicine and law. 

In all faculties and units, there 
will be involuntary lay-offs, con- 
tracts will not be renewed, and/or 
positions will be left vacant. Some 
lay-offs have already occurred 
and positions have already been 
left unfilled. We do not know yet 
how many people and positions 
will be ultimately affected. Until 
we know with certainty the full 
impact of Voluntary Retirement 
Incentive Program and voluntary 
five-day personal leave program, 
and until faculty and units firm up 
specific plans for making reduc- 
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Breast cancer affects one in nine 
North American women in their lifetime. 
With no big breakthroughs on the horizon, 
and a 10-year gap from the time a new 
drug is identified to when it comes to 
market, Edmontonian Andrew Hessel says 
it is time for a change. The founder of Pink 
Army Co-operative has created a new drug 
pipeline that he calls “an open source bio- 
technology venture that is member-owned 
and operated and not-for-profit.” 

Itis “the first DIY drug-campany” 
that allows people interested in tackling 
cancer to connect and focus their passion, 
skills and other resources. 

“Our mission is to build a new drug 
development pipeline able to produce 


the very different ways that post- 
secondary institutions are structured 
and account for their expenses. For 
example, there is a direct correlation 
between external research fund- 

ing (revenue) and the university's 
Research Services Office, which flow 
funds relating to the teaching and re- 
search enterprise but appear solely as 
an operating expense in the CAUBO 
data. Similarly, our international stu- 
dent engagement unit appears solely 
as an operating expense but directs 
millions of dollars directly into the 
faculties. Advancement (fundrais- 
ing) activities appear solely as an 
expense yet generate many millions 
in gifts and partnerships—this year 
more than $88 million in a difficult 
economy. 


tions, we are not able to report 
specific numbers. 

Be assured that Human Resource 
Services is working with faculties 
and units to ensure that involuntary 
lay-offs are handled with the utmost 
care and respect for each individual 
affected. They will also help units 
adjust to personnel losses—ad- 
dressing issues such as changes in 
workload and responsibilities for 
remaining staff. 

As president, I ask you to step 
back for a moment and consider 
the U of A’s situation. Things are 
undoubtedly tough right now and 
we face losses that we very much 
regret. I ask you to keep in mind the 
long-term view that is necessary for 
a successful university. 


We have seen extraordinary 
success in attracting major external 
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if Vehat is Pn Army 

') Pink army isn't like anything you've seen 

‘ batore, A new approach to developing breast 
|) cancer treatments. Pink Amy (3 a community- 
) driven, member owned Cooperative operating 
| by open sourve principles. Uning symthetic 


effective therapies faster for less money, 
without compromising safety,” he writes. 
“We're out to fundamentally change the 
way drugs are developed and, in the pro- 


Billions have been donated to cancer research, but the last “wonder 
drug” was approved in 1998. 


GBroast Cancer F&O is Siok 

While the traditional approaches to breast 
cancer have helped in understanding cancer. 
litle progress has been made in the area of 
treatment. For mid and late stage cancer, the 
best options are shill radiation and 
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4, Other post-secondary institu- 
tions, including within Campus 
Alberta, benefit from and rely on 
U of A expenditures, particularly with 
respect to libraries. Many other schools 
are buying fewer academic journal 
subscriptions and books because they 
can access U of A’s materials through 
various library partnerships. 

5. Finally, as noted in the story, 
there has been a significant increase 
in mandates, laws and expectations 
upon post-secondary institutions 
that drive growth in administration 
costs. A few examples include the 
areas of health and safety, freedom 
of information, litigation, biohazard 
safety, environmental sustainability, 
information technology security 
and employment standards. fi 


funding from government, industry 
and donors in the last several years. 
We attract support because what we 
do at the University of Alberta is of 
tremendous value to society. In spite 
of financial challenges, faculty and 
staff remain dedicated to providing 
excellent educational opportunities 
and experiences for students, and 

U of A students and graduates con- 
tinue to make valued contributions 
on campus, in the workplace, and 
in local, national and international 
communities. 

The sacrifices that each of us is 
making now, in the short term, will 
get us through this difficult stretch 
as it has in the past and I am con- 
fident that with all of us working 
together, we will come out of this a 
stronger, more vibrant institution in 
the long term. M 
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What do wo do? 

We have a new approach to drug 
development that doesn't take 15 years. Our 
mantra isn't 1 drug fer 1 million people. One 
Person, one cancer, one beatment Pink Army 
isn’t developing new technologies. There are 
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cess, make better drugs. And we'll share 
what we learn openly, with everyone.” 


http://pinkarmy.org 
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staff spotlight 


Giving old bones their due 


Michael Brown 


Han Lindoe has found many 

important bones during 

his 43 years as a paleontol- 
ogy preparator at the University of 
Alberta, but no find is as important 
as the one he found before he even 
knew what a preparator was. 

“I found a champsosaurus when I 
was a high-school kid.” said Lindoe 
of the prehistoric lizard he stumbled 
upon while searching the badlands 
near his home town of Medicine 
Hat. “It was 
more or less my 
job reference.” 

With thar, 
Lindoe, who 
had no formal 
training in pre- 
paring fossils, 
began a fruitful 
career prepar- 
ing specimens 
and exhibits for 
scientific study 
or display that would change the 
way dinosaur bones are handled and 
see the U of A become one of the 
top paleontology research centres in 
the world. 

“The U of A, particularly now, 
is undoubtedly the best university 
in Canada for paleontology, and 
it is certainly up there in North 
America,’ said Lindoe, who was 
awarded a Support Staff Research 
Enhancement Award during the 
Celebration of Research and In- 
novation March 30. “We have fairly 
extensive collections, particularly 
from the Cretaceous time zones to 
the present, which would be consid- 
ered among the best in the world.” 

Lindoe was hired in December 


Alan Lindoe 


1966 into the Department of Geol- 
ogy, before paleontology became 
part of biological sciences, to collect 
and prepare any and all vertebrate 
fossils, dinosaur or otherwise. 

As a preparator, Lindoe secures 
the specimens in a plaster jacket, 
much like a cast for a broken arm, to 
keep the specimen out of harm’s way 
as it is transported to the lab. 

If is sounds easy, it is only 
because Lindoe makes it so. In 
fact, each specimen, whether it be 
dinosaur, fish or a modern mammal, 


G6 The U of A, particularly now, is undoubtedly the best 
university in Canada for paleontology, and it is certainly up 
there in North America.” 


has its own individual problems and 
each site requires different collect- 
ing techniques. 

In instances where fossils are 
found in thin sheets of material and 
appear as flattened mineral stains, 
Lindoe developed an industry-wide 
technique for casting using an acid- 
etching procedure. 

“We have some specimens from 
the MacKenzie Mountains that 
date back to the early Devonian 
period (416 million years ago)— 
right at the beginning of the age 
of fishes—and they were all very 
well preserved, but the method of 
preparing them was not known 
before we tried this new procedure, 
said Lindoe. 


Mark Wilson, professor in the 
Department of Biological Sciences 
and the Laboratory for Vertebrate 
Paleontology, says Lindoe poured 
over that MacKenzie Mountains’ 
find for five months, running it 
through very diluted acetic acid 
baths, and interspersing that with 
gentle brushing with a camel’s hair 
brush. The result was a single piece 
of rock with the complete skeletons 
of eight exquisite early vertebrate 
fossils belonging to seven different 
species and five different vertebrate 
orders. Wilson 
says that par- 
ticular specimen 
is referred to by 
palacontologists 
the world over 
as the “wonder 
block.” 

“Allan is 
by far the best 


collector and 


Allan Lindoe 


preparator of 

fossils that I 
have known, and it is because of his 
patience, care, skill and perseverance 
that the University of Alberta col- 
lections include some of the world’s 
best fossils with outstanding signifi- 
cance for research and teaching,’ 
said Wilson. “As a mentor, Allan has 
modeled exemplary techniques and 
taught numerous undergraduate 
and graduate students how to find, 
care for, prepare, repair, mould, cast 
and otherwise enhance the scientific 
value of fossils.” 

The fact that each fossil presents 
a new set of challenges every day 
is the reason the master caster has 
made the U of A his only job and 
why, despite cutting back to half 
time four years ago and then actu- 
ally retiring on March 30, Lindoe 
is still not quite ready to depart the 
university. 

“My involvement will be 
reduced but it is certainly not 
over, he said, adding retirement 
will most like bring with it a small 
casting business where he will be 
available to continue to cast the 
university's specimens. “I really 
enjoy all aspects of the job. I like 
going out in the field. I like the 
diversity of what is actually being 
done. 

“T guess I will continue what I 


have been doing all along.” Mi 


Wireless wave washes across campus 


Folio Staff 


niversity of Alberta 

students, faculty and 

staff can stay connected 
anywhere on any campus with 
their computers, laptops and even 
iPods after completion of the Uni- 
versity Wireless Service project on 
March 31. 

“We have high-quality wireless 
Internet access across campus and, 
from my point of view, that’s a pre- 
requisite for a modern university,” 
said Jonathon Schaeffer, U of A 
vice-provost (information technol- 


ogy): 


“It’s an impressive result, because 


we have wireless virtually every- 
where on campus. What's nice 
about the project is it came in on 
time, on budget, and with expanded 
scope, even though buildings kept 
sprouting up on campus.” 

The project, which cost $3.5 mil- 
lion over the three-year implemen- 
tation, has been set up on all U of A 
campuses in all spaces within pub- 
licly accessible buildings. Anyone 
with a wireless-equipped computer 
can sign in with their CCID and 
password. 

It is meant to fill coverage 
holes that currently exist in wired 
networks throughout the university, 
and to augment the wired networks 


rather than to replace them. Band- 
width capacity and security is still 
much higher with wired services, 
says Schaeffer. 

“The reality is that the demand is 
already growing, so very soon we're 
going to have to start talking about 
expanded capacity. 

“Now the wireless is everywhere; 
during the working day there are 
thousands of people who are using 
wireless for everything, which takes 
up a lot of bandwidth.” 

Signs in public areas will identify 
that UWS services are available at 
those locations. A list of UWS can 
be found at www.aict.ualberta.ca/ 
units/uws/179. i 
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To reduce the weight of a fossilized rock, Lindoe split the stone and is seen here 


listening to the sound it makes. The fossil is now on exhibit in the Paleontology Museum 


in the Earth Sciences Building. 


The Edmonton Chamber of Commerce presents the 


2010 Taste of the Chamber 


Food & Beverage Mixer 


For the eleventh year in a row, the 
Edmonton Chamber of Commerce 
brings you an evening of elegant 
food and fine beverages. Edmonton's 
finest hotels, restaurants, caterers and 
beverage representatives will be 
showcasing their products. Don't miss 
this opportunity to enjoy the best 
Edmonton has to offer. Must be 18 or 
older to attend. Bring your employees 
and friends! 

Tuesday, April 20, 2010 

5:00 p.m. — 8:00 p.m. Jubilee Auditorium 
11455 - 87 Avenue 


Admission: Members $12 (includes GST) 


Non-members $17 (includes GST) 


Food & beverage tickets available at the door 
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For tickets, visit www.edmontonchamber.com 
or call Melissa at (780) 426-4620 


RE/MAX Real Estate Centre 


24 years as successful residential realtor 
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realtors 
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Member or RE/MAX Hall of Fame 
Born and raised in Buenos Aires and 
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Bilingual in English and Spanish 
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Artist invites students to pierce her masterpiece 


Dawn Ford 


atti Pente is not afraid to 
take risks when it comes to 
teaching. 

An art professor in elementary 
education, Pente recently chal- 
lenged her students and colleagues 
to an unusual experience that 
included piercing holes through an 
original Canadian landscape paint- 
ing she had created that now hangs 
in the main floor of the H.T. Coutts 
Library, located in the Education 
Building on the U of A campus. 

“I invited all who use the 
library. Some watched, some cut 
and prepared the materials, some 
taped wool and some pierced the 
painting with needles. The two-day 
performance created a community 
of learners, with decision-making 
continually being shared among the 
participants,” said Pente. 

According to the teacher and 
artist, the performance raised ques- 


Hundreds of plastic water bottles were arranged in an impromptu art installation : 


at a water fountain in SUB March 26. 
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tions relating to people’s uneasiness 
about putting holes in something 
of beauty that clearly took many 
hours to create. As a professor, it 
meant taking risks, yet she says it 
was one of the better lessons she 
taught this year. 

“Students raised questions about 
the kinds of values we commonly 
place on artworks, and the differ- 
ences between art as a beautiful 
object and art as an event that 
critiques those aesthetic values,” 
said Pente. “I suggest that the very 
images we love can lull us into 
complacency with regard to sharing, 
preserving and caring for the land 
and for each other in the land.” 

Pente says this apparent paradox 
raises questions about the kind of 
values that are communally placed 
on artworks. Although, she says 
pleasure was gained in her les- 
son from viewing the landscape 
and recreating it through art, the 
former Canadian Society for the 


Study of Education Arts Graduate 
Research Award winner wonders 
how to make meaningful connec- 
tions between the myriad of images 
of wilderness landscape in society’s 
visual culture and the ways that 
landscape is actually lived in. 

“Let's face it, my crawling up 
and down a ladder, stringing wool 
across a room, stumbling over lines 
of wool in an increasingly difficult 
space is not the average image ofa 
university professor at work, but 
this is about disrupting the normal, 
everyday spaces of learning so that 
students can begin to raise ques- 
tions about the relationships of 
power embedded in social life,” she 
said. 

“I want student teachers to be 
willing to consider if and how they 
will authentically share power with 
their students. Such sharing can lead 
to children experiencing what it 
means to share responsibility as part 
ofa community.’ Wi 


Elementary education art professor Patti Pente stands behind her Canadian landscape 
painting that was turned into an unusual classroom lesson. 


At Augustana, it isnt far from field to fork 


Christopher Thrall 


efore September 2008, the 

cafeteria at the Univer- 

sity of Alberta's Augustana 
Campus in Camrose was sup- 
plied almost entirely by large food 
wholesale companies. So when 
Dean Roger Epp approached the 
manager of Food Services, Lilas 
Bielopotocky, to ask if they could 
deliver a dinner made of locally 
produced food once a month, she 
knew it would be a challenge. 

Augustana chooses a topical, 
interdisciplinary academic theme 
each year. For 2008-09, the selec- 
tion committee made food—From 
Field to Fork—its theme. For Epp, 
this was too good an opportunity 
to miss: academic and opera- 
tional sides of the campus working 
together. It also matched his own 
research interests in rural commu- 
nities and food security. 

Unlike most institutions, 
Augustana runs its own cafeteria, 
where most meals are still made 
from scratch. In order to source 
what Bielopotocky needed locally, 
it meant a lot more effort from 
everyone. She would have to find 
producers that could supply enough 
food for upwards of 400 people. 
Her staff would face more prepara- 
tion and cooking time. 

“While Augustana might be lo- 
cated in an agricultural region, that 
doesn’t necessarily mean that our 
students are more knowledgeable 
about their food,” said Epp. “But a 
university cafeteria should under- 
stand the responsibility to students 
and the local farm economy that 
comes with feeding more than 400 
residence students three times a day.” 

As expected, year one was a 
learning year, especially in build- 
ing a network of suppliers. “What 
made it possible was our very 
skilled staff” said Epp. 

“For that first supper, I needed 
180 pounds of potatoes,’ said Bielo- 
potocky. “I needed 180 pounds of 
roast beef and 150 pounds of car- 
rots.” It took them some time and a 
lot of chaos in the kitchen, but they 


Lilas Bielopotocky knows no bounds when it comes to bringing locally produced food to 
Augustana’s cafeteria. 


ended up delivering a roast beef 
dinner with mashed potatoes, gravy 
and salad. In return, Bielopotocky’s 
team received a standing ovation 
from the students, faculty, staff and 
producers in attendance. Since then, 
Augustana Food Services has moved 
to sourcing more than half of its 
food—including most of its meat, 
eggs, root vegetables and flour— 
from local suppliers. 

“Tt is very difficult to find a 
single producer who can provide 
enough quantity for Augustana 
Campus,” said Bielopotocky. “The 
food has to be of high enough 
quality and any processing facility 
has to be government-inspected.” 
Bielopotocky makes a lot of phone 
calls to place orders or follow up, 
and meets producers all day long 
in the receiving area to ensure 
products are put away promptly. 
Surprisingly, however, her costs 
have not changed much. “I save 
money on the eggs and the cost of 
produce is about the same as I used 


to pay. The beef is a little more 
expensive. It all works out, though, 
which is why we are able to keep 
doing it.” 

As a sustainability initiative 
last year, the Augustana cafeteria 
went trayless. Not only has the 
cafeteria seen a reduction in the 
amount of food waste, but the 
elimination of a half-gallon of 
wash water for 350 trays, three 
times a day, has resulted in signifi- 
cantly less water use. The cafeteria 
has eliminated disposable dishes 
and focuses on recyclable packag- 
ing in their purchasing decisions. 

“Augustana’s commitment to 
locally produced food is not a fad,” 
Epp said. “This is about doing our 
part to shape a more balanced, less 
vulnerable food system as well as a 
more demanding food culture, one 
year’s students at a time. We want 
the changes we make today to have 
a real impact on the future, on the 
future of agriculture, and on our 
communities.” Mi 
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Prairie Institute finds anew home on campus 


Michael Brown 


bout 13,000 years ago, pre- 
historic man appeared on 
Alberta’s Prairies looking 


for anew home. While the Plains 
could be a difficult area in which to 
live, bison were abundant and, thus, 
a life could be made. 

Millennia later, those at the Uni- 
versity of Alberta who have devoted 
their research to piecing together 
the fragmented past of Alberta's 
first inhabitants have also found a 
new home. 

The Institute of Prairie Archaeol- 
ogy, formed in May of 2008 under 
the auspices of the Department of 
Anthropology in the Faculty of 
Arts, has recently taken over space 
formerly used by the Coulee Insti- 
tute in HUB Mall. 

“Cultural identities were created 
when people came out into the 
Plains region,’ said Jack Ives, profes- 


sor of Northern Plains archaeology 
and executive director of the insti- 
tute. “I hope the institute can shine 
a light on this very rich prehistoric 
past, much of it created by our First 
Nation’s ancestors, and serve an 
outreach function with communi- 
ties across the province and Western 
Canada.” 

Complete with laboratory facili- 
ties for handling artifacts and an area 
to use for teaching purposes as well 
as some office space, Ives says the 
institute will be better able to achieve 
its mandate to enhance public, First 
Nations and rural engagement with 
the university in archaeological, 
anthropological and interdisciplin- 
ary research in the Northern Plains 
region of Western Canada and the 
northern United States. 

Ives, whose own research looks 
into the split between Canada’s 
Dene people and Apache and Na- 
vajo people of the American south- 


Youve comeca long Way on 


film, baby! 


Jamie Hanlon 


female director wins best 
director at the Oscars. A 
female-driven movie wins 


two Academy Awards, including 
best adapted screenplay. It may not 
be a huge sign, but it signals a huge 
shift in what the general public is 
watching and how Hollywood is 
viewing the much-maligned genre, 
the “chick flick.” 

Ashley Elaine York, a PhD 
student in sociology and first Corus 
Entertainment Fellow in Televi- 
sion Studies, says the new female- 
driven narratives are getting their 
due, largely as a result of a shift in 
identity from the date movies or 
tearjerkers of yore. These new films 
are being given treatment that was 
previously reserved for blockbuster 
movies, York noted. From the 
recent successes of some of these 
movies at the Oscars, such as Pre- 
cious or The Hurt Locker, the trend 
is definitely catching on. 

“The new model of the ‘chick 
flick’ is not the romantic comedy 
of years past. It’s conceived and 
marketed in such a way that it’s 
multi-pronged,’ said York. “There’s 
a book, there’s retail merchandise 
associated with it. It’s a movie with 
spectacular visuals; it gets a lot of 
pre-release hype. It’s tied into a 
soundtrack and into a star persona.” 

The traditional examples of this 
genre had limited, niche public 
appeal, says York. Movies such as 
16 Candles and Clueless were largely 
directed at teen audiences. While 
other movies like Buffy the Vampire 
Slayer developed a cult following, 
the movie likely didn’t attract cer- 
tain key demographics, such as men 
26-35 or older women. 

However, the formula and the 
appeal of the female-driven narra- 
tive are changing, notes York. The 
stories are topical and relevant for 
the modern woman. York says moy- 
ies such as Mamma Mia and Sex 
and the City are multi-generational, 
multi-racial features staring both 


genders and having a broad ap- 
peal. But they also treat women 
in a different way than traditional 
women-centred films. 

“The chick flick is both a date 
movie and an empowerment 
movie,’ said York. 

York says that this shift is likely 
to bring on more major changes 
to the new women’-film franchise 
revolution, some of which she notes 
are already happening. New stars 
are appearing all the time, she notes. 
“I think now youre seeing people 
[like Precious’ Gabrielle Sidibe] be- 
come stars just for being in a movie 
when we really know little to noth- 
ing about them, except for the fact 
that they were in this movie,’ said 
York. “That’s sort of a new wave.” 

Aside from more female- 
driven movies being produced, 
York says female stars can leverage 
more control over, and more 
latitude with, their films through 
their own productions compa- 
nies. These types of movies allow 
female stars to explore topics that 
would not have been talked about 
before in any movie. 

“This new formula works for 
what Drew Barrymore and Flower 
Films, her production company, 

did with Whip It,” said York. The 
powerful female stars, be they ac- 
tors, producers or directors, are also 
reaping the financial rewards of these 
new kinds of blockbusters. With the 
ladies of Tinseltown being able to 
wield that sort of power leads York 
to believe that the women are truly 
bringing out the “Holly” in Hol- 
lywood. And it’s a trend that is not 
likely to end anytime soon. 

“Tt’s very exciting because you're 
talking about structural changes 
in the mechanism of Hollywood,’ 
York said. “Whenever you're deal- 
ing with structural changes, you're 
often dealing with something that’s 
more long term, something that has 
a lasting effect, a lasting impact. 

“T really do believe that we're 
in the decade of the woman. It 
just hasn’t been recognized yet.” 


west, says the institute is paramount 
in bringing together disciplines 
from across campus to search for 
answers about the past. 

“You can find something in the 
archeological record, and we can tell 
you about what it is, how old it was 
and that sort of thing, but there is all 
sorts of contextual information that 
a linguist, for instance, can reveal, 
said Ives, who has collaborated with 
linguistics professor Sally Rice to 
explore Apachean origins in Canada. 
“A linguist might be able to tell us 
what an object was called 2,000 years 
ago, and that has all these contextual 
meanings embedded in it.” 

Ives says the institute wants to 
encourage students to get interested 
in this dynamic area of study. There 
are currently two graduate students 
doing work for the institute. 

Peter Stewart is looking into 
the effects heat has on Swan River 
chert, a rock commonly used for 


making stone tools. Gabriel Yanicki, 
meanwhile, is in search of the Old 
Man’s Playing Field, a famed arrow 
and hoop game field used by the 
Blackfoot people in the Crowsnest 
Pass that was thought to have been 
eroded by the Old Man River. 

Ives is also preparing for the 
launch of the institute’s field 
school at Lake Wabamun in mid- 
May. Here students will be working 
with TransAlta, excavating what 
appears to be a major residential 
site that was occupied from per- 
haps 8,000 or 9,000 years ago until 
about 3,000 years ago. 

“We want to be at the edges of 
where our research overlaps to work 
with other highly specialized people 
at the university in order to round 
out the picture we have of the past,’ 
said Ives. “For those who want to 
practice archeology here in Western 
Canada, we have a pretty strong 
scope.” Mi 


Jack Ives and the Institute of Prairie 
Archaeology have found a home in HUB 
Mall. 


Growing pain helps to win award 


Noreen Remtulla 


CC ain-in-a-dish” is what 
P Patrick Stemkowski 
calls his current research 
experiment. 

Stemkowski, a PhD student at 
the Centre for Neuroscience in the 
Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry, 
focuses his research on how sensory 
nerves change after a traumatic 
incident; specifically, how neuro- 
pathic pain results from injury to 
the nervous system. He looks at the 
first contact between the traumatic 
incident and the nerve, where he be- 
lieves pain is triggered by inflamma- 
tion. During massive tissue injury, 
the immune system and inflamma- 
tory response kicks in to heal the 
body and recover from the injury. 

Instead of using a human subject, 
Stemkowski uses artificial environ- 
ments to test his theories on neu- 
ropathic pain. “What I do is apply 
inflammatory mediators in a dish 
with sensory neurons, which are 
the building blocks of the sensory 


nerves, and we can see if the hy- 


pothesis is valid,” said Stemkowski. 

Stemkowski’s research, along 
with his past contributions, was 
recognized when he was awarded 
the Lionel E. McLeod Health 
Research Scholarship awarded 
through Alberta Innovates Health 
Solutions earlier this month. This 
distinguished award is presented 
to an outstanding student at the 
universities of Alberta, Calgary and 
British Columbia. 

Stemkowski will use his $21,500 
stipend to continue his research and 
look into hyper-reactive nerves that 
contribute to the constant sensation 
of feeling pain, even after a wound 
has healed. 

“Patrick’s receipt of the Lionel E. 
McLeod award will draw attention 
to the increasing interest in basic 
and clinical pain research in the 
province and will serve to attract 
additional outstanding students 
to the graduate and post-doctoral 
programs offered by the Centre for 
Neuroscience,” said Peter Smith, 
professor in the Faculty of Medi- 
cine & Dentistry, who first hired 


connect 
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Stemkowski as a lab technician and 
introduced him to pain medicine 
research. 

“Winning this award is a great 
confidence booster,” which Stem- 
kowski says confirms his career 
choice. 

The accomplished researcher 
credits this award to his diverse 
experiences outside medicine. After 
graduating from the U of A with a 
pharmacology degree more than a 
decade ago, Stemkowski followed 
his passion in music and produced 
three albums with two different 
bands. Running short on funds, he 
took a job in the Department of 
Pharmacology in hopes of refueling 
his musical lifestyle. 

The award is named after Lionel 
E. McLeod, the founding president 
of Alberta Heritage Foundation 
for Medical Research. McLeod was 
the head of endocrinology at the 
University of Alberta, dean of medi- 
cine at the University of Calgary, 
president of AHFMR and president 
and chief executive officer of the 
University Hospital in Vancouver. Wi 
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U of A leads search for magnetic monopole at CERN 


Brian Murphy 


n experiment led by a Uni- 

versity of Alberta research- 

er at the European Centre 
for Nuclear Research, known as 
CERN, could dramatically change 
our concepts of basic physics, revo- 
lutionize our understanding of the 
universe and lead to technologies 
that only exist in science fiction. 

U of A physics professor James 
Pinfold is leading an international 
team of physicists who are conduct- 
ing a series of ultra-high energy 


proton collisions inside the Large 
Hadron Collider at CERN. From 
the shrapnel-like debris produced 
by those collisions, researchers 
hope to find evidence of a magnetic 
monopole. 

The magnetic monopole is a 
theoretical particle of matter. “Sev- 
eral important theories of physics 
are built on the belief that mono- 
poles exist and it would be a great 
scientific coup to prove that,’ said 
Pinfold. 

If successful, Pinfold says, phys- 


ics textbooks from university level 


Gaming — step by step 


lleiren Poon 


or one University of Alberta 

professor, making the move 

from California to Edmon- 
ton turned out to be the first step in 
becoming involved with an award- 
winning video game. 

Nathan Sturtevant came to the 
U of A from the University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, where his work 
focused on artificial intelligence 
programming for multiplayer games 
like hearts or Chinese checkers. 
During a conference in Edmonton, 
he met Jonathan Shaeffer, U of A 
vice-provost (information technol- 
ogy), whose games work Sturtevant 
was familiar with. 

“The U of A is well known for 
work in games and artificial intelli- 
gence, Sturtevant said. “I knew that 
there are really great people to work 
with here and I was very happy to 
come up and be part of the group.” 

Then, in 2005, Edmonton game 
developer BioWare approached the 


U of A computing science depart- 
ment, looking for help with a “path- 
finding” challenge in their game 
Dragon Age: Origins. 

Pathfinding is a major element in 
most modern video games, but not 
one many gamers think about unless 
things go wrong. The ability to click 
a computer mouse to set digital 
characters in motion perhaps seems 
like it should be intuitive in this day 
of blockbuster games, but getting 
around or navigating in a complex 
and crowded game environment 
can make the journey slow and 
frustrating, the exact opposite of 
what video games are expected to 
deliver. Pathfinding allows the game 
programming to break the plan- 
ning process into components, one 
following the other, so the program 
doesn’t have to tackle all the plan- 
ning at once. 

So, faced with the challenges 
of creating pathfinding program- 
ming able to navigate complicated 
environments while minimizing 


Biosphere to the rescue 


Gloria Jensen 


ecycling, tree planting, car- 
pooling. All over the planet 
people are taking steps 
to reduce their carbon footprint; 
however, mother nature is doing her 
part too. 

John Gamon, a professor in the 
Department of Earth and Atmo- 
spheric Sciences, is looking at the 
problem of atmospheric carbon 
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from a different angle: how nature 
reduces carbon in the atmosphere 
for free. Imagine the global business 
potential of more accurate measur- 
ing tools for carbon exchange, and 
you are viewing the biosphere from 
Gamon’s vantage point. 

Currently the science com- 
munity has many ways to measure 
the carbon exchange between the 
Earth and the atmosphere. For some 
unexplained reason, the biosphere 


SUMMER 
JOBS 


right down to high school will have 
to be revised. 

“Our conventional understand- 
ing of magnets tells us they have a 
north pole and a south pole,’ said 
Pinfold. “A magnetic monopole has 
only one pole and that will change 
our understanding and the potential 
of electromagnetism,’ the force that 
binds particles of matter together. 
“Electromagnet force is the reason 
that, when I sit down on a chair, I 
don’t fall through it.” 

Pinfold says the discovery of 


electronic monopoles will open up a 


the amount of overhead in terms 
of memory needed, Sturtevant 
chose to break the decision-making 
process into separate levels, leaving 
the computer to calculate the steps 
needed by the character. 

“In alot of games when you say 
‘so do something, the character 
sort of sits there for a while as the 
program is planning and then they 
take off? he said. “What we did 
then is you get this very high-level 
path that says ‘You're going this 
way and then we can then cut it 
down into small pieces. You don’t 
need to figure out how to get all 
the way to your goal, you just need 
to figure out how to get to the next 
step along this path.” 

Working on Dragon Age was an 
exciting opportunity, said Sturte- 
vant. “I get to be here in academia 
at the U of A and work on all these 
problems, but to be a part of some- 
thing that millions of people are 
playing and enjoying, that’s pretty 
thrilling.” Ht 


has been slowing down the accumu- 
lation of carbon in the atmosphere. 
Some carbon is getting trapped in 
the biosphere, which reduces the 
rate of global warming. 

Gamon plans to get industry 
involved in using carbon flux 
measurement tools to solve carbon 
emission problems, thereby enhanc- 
ing the capability of the biosphere 
to capture carbon. 

“Carbon stored naturally has 
value and carbon in the atmosphere 
loses its value. When we have the 
carbon captured, we gain some- 
thing,” Gamon said. “Managing our 
forests, farms and grasslands so that 
they are capturing carbon means we 
can put value on that.” 

When Gamon and his colleague, 
Susan Ustin of the University of 
California, applied for the Canada- 
California Strategic Innovation 
Partnership, they included a letter 
from TEC Edmonton, the univer- 
sity’s exclusive technology transfer 
agent, which validated the market 
potential of Gamon’s ideas. Kamren 
Farr, a TEC Edmonton market ana- 
lyst, undertook an early market as- 
sessment that showed great promise 
for their plan, to create a Biospheric 
Carbon Index that will give people 
a way to tell whether a piece of land 
is gaining or losing carbon to the 
atmosphere. 

Recently Gamon and Ustin 


whole new future for materials and 
technology if scientists can produce 
large numbers of them. “Monopoles 
could make materials strong enough 
to withstand a nuclear explosion 
and could also enable magnetic 
levitation.” 

To help explain the science of 
particle physics and the experiment 


to find the magnetic monopole Pin- 
fold turned to a U of A colleague, 
Andy Kale, a research associate in 
the space physics group. Kale is a 
big fan of animated movies and says 
he was quite happy to take on the 


challenge of the monopole movie. “I 
have no formal training in anima- 
tion, but I have been tinkering with 
it for more than 15 years.” 

The U of A-led experiment 
is already underway at the LHC 
and Pinfold says he hopes to find 
evidence of magnetic monopoles 
early in 2011. “It’s quite an honour 
to be conducting this experiment,” 
said Pinfold. “We can’t wait till we 
get our hands on the data from the 
ako 

Pinfold’s movie on magnetic 
monopoles is available on Youlube. Wi 


pajiddns 


Edmonton video-game developer Bioware approached computing science professor 
Nathan Sturtevant to help develop a pathfinding feature in the hit game Dragon Age: 


Origins. 


| ar a 
Edmonton 


TEC 


were awarded $100,000 in CCSIP 
funding to help them develop their 
action plan and $69,765 will go 
towards the U of A. Gamon hopes 
to not only encourage people to 
invest in farms and factories that are 
“green, but also to provide more 
information about how to facilitate 
carbon capture in the biosphere. 

Even though Gamon’s ideas are 
at a very early stage of conceptu- 
alization, he has experienced the 
benefit of connecting with TEC Ed- 
monton. He appreciated how well 
connected Farr is with the industry 
and the expertise and support that 
he received so far. 

“I was very encouraged when 
I spoke to TEC Edmonton. They 
were able to grasp the potential of 
my proposal right away,’ Gamon 
said. He hopes to continue to work 
with TEC Edmonton as the details 
of his action plan are worked out. 


payiddns 


John Gamon is looking at different ways of 
reducing carbon in the atmosphere. 


Over the next few months, Folio 
will examine one of the cornerstones 
of the university's Dare to Discover 
vision, connecting communities, by 
examining the role TEC Edmonton 
plays in advancing mutual goals by 

fostering partnerships with business 
and industry. Wi 


ain ae 


Education 

says farewell to 
distinguished 
dean 


Robert Patterson, dean of education 
from 1983-1991, died March 21. 


Dawn Ford 


he University of Alberta 

is mourning the pass- 

ing of Robert Patterson, 
dean of education from 1983- 
1991, who died March 21. 

Patterson’s legacy is summed 
up best by the affectionate words 
pulled from the minutes of his 
final faculty council meeting 
as dean in May of 1991. In this 
document, Patterson is described 
as having a “paternalistic flair,” 
and as a leader who spent his 
professional life “instilling a 
breath of life” into education’s 
student association during a time 
of administrative challenges. He 
was also characterized as a “shirt- 
sleeve” dean who maintained a 
constancy of spirit during turbu- 
lent and economically challeng- 
ing times within the faculty and 
university community. 

Fern Snart, dean of the 
Faculty of Education, remembers 
Patterson as a kind and gentle 
leader who had an ability to 
identify the essence of an issue 
and offer sound judgment. 

“During a time when deans 
served more traditional roles as 
academic leaders, Bob instituted 
many visionary coalitions and 
partnerships at the university,” 
said Snart. “In particular, he 
lived his vision of creating a more 
collaborative environment both 
within his faculty and between 
the faculty and the field.” 

Born in Fort MacLeod on 
June 8, 1937, Patterson received 
both his bachelor and master of 
education degrees from the 
U of A, and his doctorate in the 
history and philosophy of educa- 
tion at Michigan State Univer- 
sity. In 1990, he was awarded 
an honorary doctorate from the 
University of Lethbridge. 

Patterson taught at the U of A 
for more than 30 years, includ- 
ing his time as dean. In 1992, he 
moved to Brigham Young Uni- 
versity in Provo, Utah, where he 
spent the concluding years of his 
professional career as dean of the 
McKay College of Education. 

“He is remembered by his 
students and colleagues for his 
sensitivity to the human element 
in any problem or proposal,” said 
Snart. “He exemplified the values 
ofa scholar and an educator and 
did it with humility and a sense 
of humour. 

“He was a real statesman.’ Wi 
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UotA program gets top award for innovative application 


Skye Rodgers 


software information 
literacy assessment ap- 


plication developed at 

the University of Alberta has won 
an award from the Association of 
College and Research Libraries. The 
program, WASSAIL, brought home 
the U.S.-based associations’ Instruc- 
tion Section Innovation Award for 
2009. 

“International awards such as 
this are a great way to raise global 
awareness of innovations and for- 
ward-thinking initiatives being led 
by the University of Alberta,” said 
Ernie Ingles, U of A vice-proyost 
and chief librarian. 

The Association of College 
and Research Libraries award 
recognizes a project that demon- 
strates creative, innovative or new 
approaches to information literacy 
instruction or programming. Au- 
gustana Campus’ head librarian 
Nancy Goebel, who, along with 
project programmer Dylan An- 
derson, developed the application, 
says WASSAIL is in response to a 
need in libraries that offer infor- 
mation literacy instruction. 

“When we developed our 
information literacy courses in 21 
different disciplines, we were unable 
to measure students’ skills before 
and after the courses. So we decided 
to develop WASSAIL,” said Goebel. 
“Tt meets the initial needs and now 


we can also do more things with 
it, such as assessment of student 
learning, evaluation of teacher or 
learning experience, and the ability 
to do survey or online quizzes.” 

The program is being used at 
Red Deer College’s literacy teaching 
programs. Michelle Edwards Thom- 
son, librarian at the college, says 
WASSAIL meets a specific need at 
their library. 

“Since it is a Canadian tool, our 
data doesn’t have to be stored in 
a server outside of Canada,” said 
Thomson. “It’s also a lot more flex- 
ible and because it was designed for 
information literacy assessment, so 
it fits our needs much better than 
generic survey software.” 

Anderson says the open source, 
database driven web-based applica- 
tion, which is now widely distrib- 
uted and used in academic institu 


tions worldwide, is also changing 
the way professors work. 

“WASSAIL offers an oppor- 
tunity to assess student learning 
and evaluate the effectiveness and 
learning outcomes of information 
literacy instruction,’ said Ander- 
son. “It also addresses some of the 
complex needs in our information 
society.” 

WASSAIL, which is available to 
the public for free, is being now be- 
ing used to manage qualitative and 
quantitative data in surveys around 
the world. The Association of Col- 
lege and Research Libraries psychol- 


Augustana Campus’ head librarian Nancy Goebel, who, along with project programmer 
Dylan Anderson, developed WASSAIL in response to a need in libraries to offer 
information literacy instruction. 


ogy information literacy standards 
committee has used WASSAIL to 

survey psychology teaching faculty 
across the world. 

Janet Wasselius, U of A philoso- 
phy professor, is currently using the 
application to measure the quality 
of her students’ writing when they 
prepare their assignments electroni- 
cally compared to a hand-written 
paper. She says the application is 


very useful. 

“Every week | ask the class to 
answer a series of quantitative and 
qualitative questions about their 
learning,” said Wasselius. “The 
course isn’t over yet, but so far I’ve 
found it a very positive experience. 
We talk about how [the students’] 
experience of writing and think- 
ing is different depending on the 
technology they’re using.” Wi 


Nursing students walk the inner-city streets to see social issues 


Carmen Leibel 


t’s called the Social Issues 

Walk and the goal is to show 

first-year University of Alberta 
nursing students the complexity 
of poverty and homelessness. The 
walk exposes the students to issues 
surrounding housing, education, 
health care and the various agencies 
in Edmonton’s downtown core. 

First-year student Christine 

Neufeld said she learned a lot from 
the community member who came 
with her group on the Social Issues 
Walk in March. Neufeld said the Mc- 
Cauley community member told the 
students about a difficult landlord 
that she has to deal with and how 


much she has to pay for a very small, 


run-down, one-bedroom suite. 

“Tt was interesting to see how 
they live and how they're trying to 
make ends meet,” said Neufeld. “It 
will help me not to be judgmental 
toward my future patients.” 

“Tt allows us to realize how much 
support they need,’ added Neufeld’s 
classmate Greg Pohlod. 

Vera Caine, a professor in the 
Faculty of Nursing, says it’s impor- 
tant to have the students under- 
stand the issues at an early stage 
in their nursing career as these are 
topics they will face in the future 
when working alongside clients. 

“The goal of the course is to help 
students envision possibilities and 
realities of community nursing,” 
said Caine. 


“Focusing on the needs of mar- 
ginalized, underserved populations 
is especially critical at a time when 
extensive health care restructuring is 
taking place across the province.” 

The Social Issues Walks began in 
January and is part of a partnership 
between the University of Al- 
berta’s Faculty of Nursing and The 
Mustard Seed, an organization that 
seeks to address poverty in greater 
Edmonton and often provides hot 
meals and warm clothes for the less 
fortunate. 

Each week 16 students walk the 
streets of the inner city to meet 
community members, talk about 
relevant issues and learn about land- 
marks such as the Mustard Seed, the 
York Hotel, the Edmonton Remand 


Physical therapy students provide care for community 


Carmen Leibel 


hysical therapy students from 
the University of Alberta's 
Faculty of Rehabilitation 
Medicine are putting their skills to 
the test by providing care for some 
of our city’s most vulnerable. 
Every second weekend a group 
of first- and second-year students 
offer free services for inner city 
at-risk youth and adults at the Boyle 
McCauley Health Centre. Students 
provide services such as exercises, 
stretches and health education for 
those who suffer from chronic pain, 
a disability or an injury. 
“We really try to connect with 
the clients that come in, to see what 
health conditions they have and how 


we can adapt what we do to serve 
them,” said Jessie Gibson, a second- 
year physical therapy student. 

Gibson says they often have 
to make quick decisions and are 
encouraged to think outside of the 
box when prescribing intervention. 

“For example,’ said Gibson, “we 
have had to figure out how a history of 
violence or abuse may play into recov- 
ery froma physical injury. This really is 
great learning experience for us.” 

The program began in Janu- 
ary and is part of the Shine Youth 
Clinic, an interdisciplinary student- 
directed health clinic that provides 
comprehensive health services for 
local youth in the inner city. 

Mark Hall, clinical co-ordinator 
for the Department of Physical Ther- 


apy, says the importance of the clinic 
is twofold: “The clinic is an important 
learning tool for the physical therapy 
students and it also provides care for 
the inner-city community.” 

Hall says the clinic diversifies the 
students clinical practice experiences 
as they are exposed to a population 
with different needs and helps them 
see how they can play a role in im- 
proving the quality of life for others 
in the community. The students also 
learn about the importance of inter- 
professional collaboration as they 
work with other students represent- 
ing disciplines including medicine, 
dentistry, nursing, pharmacy, social 
work and nutrition. 

“Through this partnership we 


hope to raise the awareness of phys- 


Centre and the former site of Tent 
City. 

The walk is led by Leanne Janzen 
from the Mustard Seed, who is 
also accompanied each week by a 
community member who provides 
commentary on what it’s like to live 
in the area. 

“The two-and-a-half hour walk is 
a fitting way to expose the students 
and get the conversation started to 
disband myths and tackle stereo- 
types,” said Janzen. 

The Social Issues Walk has 
already made an impact on Neufeld 
and Pohlod, who both say they 
would like to do the walk again 
towards the end of their degree. 

“Tt gave me a new view on life,” 


said Neufeld. i 


iotherapy in general, as well as the 
participation of our faculty with the 
other faculties involved. “ Hall adds, 
“We hope to fill a gap and provide 
services to at-risk youth and adults 
who would more than likely not 
be able to afford private physical 
therapy services in the community.” 

Gibson agrees with Hall and says 
the hands-on learning is invaluable. 

“We are afforded the opportu- 
nity to apply our skills and take the 
time to do it well. Above all, we are 
fortunate to learn from each person 
that comes into the clinic and add 
that learning into our tool kits as 
future physiotherapists. 

“We hope to build up our rela- 
tionship with this population and 
our effectiveness to serve them.” fi 
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NCWS shorts 


Folio presents a sample of some of the stories that recently appeared on 
ExpressNews, the U of A’ online news source, and other campus news 
sources. To read more, go to www.expressnews.ualberta.ca. 


www.ualberta.ca/folio/ 
PhD students working to commercialize nanotech 
energy storage 


Two Faculty of Engineering PhD students have made it to the semifi- 


nals of an international technology commercialization competition with 


a plan to commercialize technology that could lead to more efficient 
hybrid and electrical cars. 

Michael Thomas and Jaron Van Dijken are part of an international 
team competing for $25,000 in prize money at the Global Venture Chal- 
lenge at the Oak Ridge National Laboratory in Tennessee. The team is 
pitching a product based on nanotechnology techniques developed by 
U of A electrical engineering professor Michael Brett. 

Especially as an engineer in energy, it is important to understand 


technology commercialization, said Thomas. 


“Learning more about commercialization really compliments our 


education,” added Van Dijken. “It helps us to connect science to society.” 


Green & Gold Garden set to grow 


The Green & Gold Community Garden grows organic vegetables 
and herbs on land at the U of A South Campus Research Station. The 
garden operates as a partnership between the School of Public Health 
and the Faculty of Agricultural, Life and Environmental Sciences and is 
once again readying itself for another season of good growing and eating. 


Last year, during its first year of operation, the garden raised $16,000 


for Tubahumurize, a non-profit organization in Rwanda that supports 
and empowers socially and economically marginalized women. Accord- 
ing to its founder, Sarah Bowen, all of the money donated in exchange mone back 
for the garden’s produce goes directly to the organization’s programs 


where women are provided with counseling, life-skills coaching, health- 


care education and opportunities for sustainable income generating 
activities. 
Bowen, an associate professor in the School of Public Health, says, 


“The dollars raised last year went to Tubahumurize’s trauma counseling 


for women and sewing skills training program for women and teens, 

whose lives and education were disrupted by the Rwandan genocide. 
“This is a chance to make a difference in the lives of people we will 

likely never meet, but whose very humanity connects them to us.” 


American Hockey League beckons Golden Bear 

Fourth-year Golden Bears hockey winger Jesse Gimblett has signed 
an amateur try-out contract with the Springfield Falcons of the Ameri- 
can Hockey League. 

The Newtonville, Ont. native spent the past four seasons skating for 
the Green and Gold at the U of A, where he posted career numbers of 
47 goals and 40 assists in 104 conference regular season games. Gim- 
blett, a physical education and recreation student, led Canada West this 
season in power-play goals with 10, after finishing second in conference 
play last year with nine. 

At the recent University Cup championship tournament, the 6-foot- 
3, 218-pound power forward continued his success, notching two goals 
and one assist in three games as the Bears picked up the silver medal. 1 


John McDougall will take over as the © awarded the 2010 Provost's Award 
National Research Council's new president for Early Achievement of Excellence in 
on April 19. McDougall received his bachelor Undergraduate Teaching. This award 
of science degree in civil engineering from recognizes the achievement of teaching 
the U of A in 1967. McDougall is CEO of excellence by full-time continuing aca- 
Innoventures Canada and a director of PFB demic staff within five years of their first 
Corporation. From 1997 to 2009 he served university appointment. 
as CEO of the Alberta Research Council, and 
from 1991 to 1997 served as inaugural man- 
agement chair for engineers in the Faculty of 
Engineering at the U of A. 


Sharon Mitchell, clinical associ- 


Ate ster RNS ERAGE walk in with your taxes, walk out with your money. 
and Pharmaceutical Sciences, and_ Ask us about Instant Cash Back. An average refund with us is $1000, so 
Race Minot cu i setee tee book an appointment today. Visit hrblock.ca to find an office near you. 


The 2010 Rutherford Award for in the Department of Biochemistry, 
Excellence in Undergraduate Teaching have both awarded the 2010 William 
Award Winners have been announced. The Hardy Alexander Award for Excellence 
recipients are Connie Varnhagen, profes- in Undergraduate Teaching. This award 
sor in the Department of Psychology; Mani —_ recognizes excellence in undergraduate 1 
Vaidyanathan, professor in the Department teaching by academic staff. < ick, call OF COME OVEr H&R BLOCK’ 


of Electrical and Computer Engineering; 
and Clarence Wong, professor in the 
Department of Gastroenterology. The pur- 
pose of the award is to recognize teaching 
excellence by full-time continuing academic 


The Biochemistry Student Services FSCO ABELOCK (47 5625) 


Teaching Group, made up of Rachel Get It Righ 
Milner, Jonathan Parrish, and 


Adrienne Wright, all faculty service offi- © 2010'H&R Block Canada, Inc 


ff cers in the Department of Biochemistry, . “To qualify for student pricing, student must present either (i) 2 2202a documenting 4 or more months of full-time attendance at a college or university 
start. has won the 2010 Teaching Unit Award. during 2009 or (ii) a'valid high school identification card, Expires July 31, 2010. Must also qualify for Instant Cash Back and Cash Back products. See office for 
L tte Shult f ae Thistewvard tee F blicl hi details. Valid only at participating H&R Block locations in Canada. SPC Card offers valid from 08/01/09 to 07/31/10 at participating locations in Canada only. 
ynette shuitz, pro €SSOF In the Is award recognizes publicly teaching For Cardholder only. Offers may vary, restrictions may apply. Usage may be restricted when used in conjunction with any other offer or retailer loyalty card 
Department of Educational Policy Studies, excellence that occurs as a result of the discounts. Cannot be used towards the purchase of gift cards or certificates. 
and Jonathan White, professor in the collaboration of instructors. uve Bang Dt ecs.solte restrictions may. apply 


Department of Surgery, have both been 
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Folio Talks and Events listings do not accept submissions via fax, mail, e-mail or phone. Please enter events you'd like to appear in Folio and on ExpressNews at: www.uofaweb.ualberta.ca/ 
events/submit.cfm. A more comprehensive list of events is available online at www.events.ualberta.ca. Deadline: noon one week prior to publication. Entries will be edited for style and length. 


Until April 30 


Marginated: Seventeenth-Century 
Printed Books and the Traces of Their 
Readers. This exhibition takes a century's 
worth of books as its subject, and displays 
a wide range of evidence for their read- 
ing and handling. Open daily in the Bruce 
Peel Special Collections Library, located B7 
Rutherford South Library. 


April 11 


Toby and Saul Reichert Holocaust 
Lecture. “Genocide in a Multiethnic Town: 
Events, Origins, Aftermath,” will be given 
by Omer Bartov, John P. Birkelund, distin- 
guished professor of European history and 
professor of history and German studies at 
Brown University. Presented by the Wirth 
Institute for Austrian and Central European 
Studies. 6 p.m., the Tory Lecture Theatre. 


April 12 


Last Day of Classes Goodie Give 
Away. Come and celebrate the last day 
of classes and enjoy free cookies and 
punch. Bring your friends to the mural and 
Rutherford locations in HUB Mall. 10:30 
a.m.—12:30 p.m. 


April 14 


SEE The Research at Work Seminar 
Series Presents. Diana Gibson, researcher 
at the Parkland Institute, presents “Beyond 
Booms and Busts: Making Alberta More 
Stable and Sustainable.” She will discuss 
what the boom and bust cycle has meant for 


Classil 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 


THE GAINSBOROUGH. Absolutely stun- 
ning view. 1,250 sq. ft., totally renovated, 
hardwood floors throughout. 2 new bdrms 
and bathrooms, new Brazilian cherry kitchen 
and pantry, black granite countertops, sub- 
zero fridge/freezer, Wolf stove, Miele convec- 
tion oven. Owner would like a 3 year lease. 
$2,200/month. For details call Janet Fraser at 
780-441-6441 or email jennfra@interbaun. 
com. Gordon W.R. King & Assoc. Realty. 


SCENIC RIVER VALLEY VIEW 
CONDOMINIUM. Beautiful, 2 bdrm, 2 bath, 
with magnificent valley views. New paint, 
carpet and appliances. Downtown living at 
its finest. Rent $1,900/month, includes heat, 
water, and power. In-suite washer and dryer. 
Walk to museum, and 124 St. shops and 
eateries. Includes parking stall, building has 
swimming pool and fitness center. Call Janet 
Fraser at 780-441-6441 or email jennfra@ 
interbaun.com. Gordon W.R. King & Assoc 
Realty. 


CLASSY TARPONWOODS TOWNHOUSE 
CONDO, MAINTENANCE FREE. Quiet 
Neighborhood, Ramsay Heights in Southwest 
Edmonton. Substantially upgraded through- 
out. 3 bdrms, 2.5 bath, 2 storey. 4th bdrm 
in basement could be used for large office. 
Oversized double heated garage. Close to 
parks, shopping and on transit route to 
new LRT Stations. Close to great schools/ 
afterschool care/day cares. Available May 
1st, 2010. $2,500/month. Damage Deposit 
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University OF ALBERTA 


on the Web 


Albertans and what Alberta can learn from 
Norway. Noon to 1:30 p.m. Glacier Room 
Lister Centre. 


10th annual Capstone Awards 
Banquet. The 10th annual Capstone Awards 
Banquet celebrates outstanding design talent 
graduating from the U of A mechanical engi- 
neering and industrial design classes. 5-9:30 
p.m. in 1-047 Lister Centre Lister Centre. 


April 15 


Final Reading by Writer-in- 
Residence Hiromi Goto. A reception will 
follow this final reading by our writer-in-resi- 
dence. 3:30 p.m. HC L-3 Humanities Centre. 


April 16 


Making a Difference with CBR: 
Mobilizing Knowledge to Inform Policy 
and Practice. This is the final workshop in 
our community-based research workshop 
series. Learn how CBR can be an effective 
means to create and share knowledge, ana- 
lyze a knowledge-mobilization framework, 
identify ways to share CBR results and 
network with others interested in influenc- 
ing policy and practice, 8:30 a.m.—3:30 p.m. 
Enterprise Square. 


Department of Economics Macro 
Seminar. Michael Elsby, professor at the 
University of Michigan, will be on hand to 
give a talk entitled “Disciplined Estimates of 
Gross Flows among Labor Market States,” 
with San Franciso Federal Reserve Bank 
economist Bart Hobjin and Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York economist Aysegiil Sahin. 
3:30 p.m. at 8-22 Tory. 
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one month's rent. Call Janet Fraser at 780- 
441- 6441 or email jennfra@interbaun.com. 
Gordon W.R. King & Assoc. Realty. 


GRANDVIEW HEIGHTS HOUSE. Fully fur- 
nished, 4 bdrms, modern appliances. Double 
attached garage. Near university farm. Two 
blocks from bus route to south campus LRT 
and university. 5 min drive to university. 
Available July 22, 2010-July 31, 2011. 
$2,500/month. Utilities extra. Email felipe. 
aguerrevere@ualberta.ca. 


OLD GLENORA. 1,300 sq. ft., 3 
plus bdrm bungalow. Attached garage. 
Prestigious traditional neighborhood close 
to downtown and U of A. 1 block from river 
valley access. Non- smoking. No young chil- 
dren/pets. Unfurnished. Regular appliances. 
$1,800/month. Email: JISNA@shaw.ca. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 


SPACIOUS CONDO. 1,995 sq. ft., 2 bdrm 
plus den, a/c. Centrally located, quiet secure 
prestigious Lemarchand Tower. 2 baths plus 
walk-in shower. Generous storage, large 
S.E. enclosed balcony. 2 u/g parking stalls. 
Amenities include, social room, hobby room, 
guest suite. $429,900, Call Connie Kennedy 
780-482-6766. Condo Specialist. Re/max 
Real Estate. 


GARNEAU. 11125 — 85 Ave. 2 storey. 
Completely renovated, retains original 
charm, RA9 zoning. $599,000. 11127 - 85 
Ave. Vintage charm. RA9 zoning. $399,000. 
Call Darlene at Royal LePage 780-431-5600. 


April 17 


Preparing for Retirement Seminar. 
The University of Alberta Alumni Association 
is pleased to offer a full-day seminar on 
preparing for retirement. Led by one of 
Edmonton's leading professional retirement 
planners, the seminar will explore retirement 
from two perspectives: lifestyle and financial. 
Open to all alumni, friends and family. 8:30 
a.m.—4:30 p.m. TELUS Centre. 


April 19 


April Inaugural Professorial 
Lectures. All staff, students and members 
of the public are invited to attend the April 
Inaugural Professorial Lectures, which 
celebrate newly-appointed professors. 
April will feature: David Bigam (surgery), 
topic: “Training Physician-Scientists for 
Tomorrow”; Satyabrata Kar (medicine), 
topic: “Understanding Alzheimer’s Disease: 
Some Recent Developments.” 4:30 — 6:30 
p.m. Allard Family Theatre (Rm. 1-080) 
Katz Group Centre for Pharmacy and Health 
Research. 


April 20 & 21 


Trade and Investment in Energy 
and Environment Conference April 
2010. Few policy issues at this time attract 
more interest than the conjunction of energy 
and the environment. To further understand- 
ing of this bundle of issues, the University of 
Alberta's China Institute, Alberta Institute for 
American Studies and the School of Energy 
and the Environment will be hosting a trilat- 
eral conference on: Trade and Investment in 


BUYING, SELLING OR LEASING 
A CONDO. | can help you. Call now 
Connie Kennedy 780-482-6766. Pioneer 
Condominium Specialist. Re/Max Real Estate. 
Virtual Tours. wwwconniekenndey.com. 


ACCOMMODATIONS WANTED 


WANTED 3 OR 4 BEDROOM HOUSE. For 
1 or 2 weeks from August 1, 2010. Please 
contact artikoshal@gmail.com or 780-988- 
8303. 


MICELLANEOUS 


VICTORIA PROPERTIES. Knowledgeable, 
trustworthy Realtor. Whether you're relocat- 
ing, investing or renting. Will answer all 
queries: send information, no cost/obliga- 
tion. “Hassle-free” property management 
provided. Lois Dutton, Duttons & Co. Ltd., 
Victoria, B.C. 1-800-574-7491 or lois@dut- 
tons.com. 


SERVICES 


TECH VERBATIM EDITING. On cam- 
pus, APA, Chicago, Hart's, MLA, Turabian; 
medical terminology. Member, Editors’ 
Association of Canada. Donna 780-465-3753 
verbatimedit@shaw.ca. 


CASH PAID FOR QUALITY BOOKS. The 
Edmonton Book Store, 780-433-1781. www. 
edmontonbookstore.com. 


DAVE RICHARDS CERTIFIED 
JOURNEYMAN CARPENTER. Complete 
renovation services. 30 years experience. 
References. No job too small. 780-886-6005. 


www.ualberta.ca/folio/ 


Energy and Environment: Canada-China-U.S. 
This major conference will bring together 
senior industry leaders, policy makers and 
academic experts to examine the complex 
interaction of commercial, environmental 
and policy issues linking Canada, China and 
the United States. www.china.ualberta.ca/ 
index.cfm 


April 20 


AHFMR Guest Speaker. Robert 
Mullen, professor and researcher in the 
Department of Molecular & Cellular Biology 
at the University of Guelph, will be giving a 
talk entitled “Plant Peroxisome Biogenesis: 
New Developments in Protein Trafficking 
and the Role of Peroxisomes in Viral 
Replication." 9:30-10:30 a.m. 628 Medical 
Sciences. 


April 20 


Academic Women’s Association 
Spring Banquet. The Academic Women's 
Association will hold their annual spring 
banquet and general meeting at the Faculty 
Club. Members and non-members are invited 
-to-attend. This event will include a presenta- 
tion by the AWA's 2009-10 Woman of the 
Year. For more information and to register 
please visit www.ualberta.ca/~awa/news. 
htm. 


April 21 


Miscarriage Stories: Voicing Maori 
Women’s Wishes in Relation to Health 
Care Provision. Cassie Kenny, post-doctor- 


Fine Arts Events 


al fellow in the Ethnicity & Health Research 
Program in the Faculty of Nursing will be 
giving this talk. Noon, 6-10 D University 
Terrace. 


April 22 


Educational Policy Studies Research 
Day. A celebration of the diverse research 
interests of students, sessional instructors 
and faculty members from the program 
areas of adult education, indigenous peoples 
education, educational administration and 
leadership, theoretical, cultural and interna- 
tional studies in education. Noon — 6 p.m. in 
fourth-floor lounge of Education North. 


Implementation of Nutritional 
Guidelines in Elderly Care in Sweden. 
Anja Saletti and Johanna Torema, research- 
ers from Department of Public Health, 
Clinical Nutrition and Metabolism at Uppsala 
University in Sweden, will be on hand to talk 
about nutrition in Swedish elder care. Noon, 
6-107 Clinical Sciences. 


Research Forum Series-Education 
for the Masses and Mass Marketing. 
This presentation. “A History of the Material 
Culture of Kindergarten,” describes popular 
education in the context of the material 
culture of kindergarten. While the common 
approaches in early childhood education dif- 
fer in aspects of their philosophy, values and 
beliefs, most place considerable emphasis on 
materials. 3:30-4:30 p.m. in 122 Education 
South Education Centre. 


UMOsg fORYOIW 


On March 26, Natalie Kononenko, professor of Ukrainian folklore, led students 


through the university's annual Pysanka Workshop where 30 participants were 
given a crack at the Ukrainian fine art of Easter egg decoration. 


April 9 


University of Alberta Concert 
Choir. University of Alberta Concert 
Choir spring concert 2010: Love Songs for 
Springtime, Evelyn Grieger, conductor. 8 
p.m. Arts and Convocation Hall. 


April 10 


Graduate Conducting Recital - 
Meghan Rayment. Graduate Conducting 
Recital Meghan Rayment Wrosks by 
Haydn, Monteverdi and Schubert. 2:00 
p.m., St Timothy's Anglican Church. 


Music at Convocation Hall Series: 
Music of Today. Guillaume Tardif, violin; 


William Street, saxophone; Don Ross, bass 
clarinet; Roger Admiral, piano. 8 p.m. Arts 
and Convocation Hall. 


April 11 


University of Alberta Concert 
Band. 2 p.m. Arts and Convocation Hall. 


April 18 


Doctor of Music Recital - Sandra 
Joy Friesen, piano. Doctor of Music 
recital Sandra Joy Friesen, piano. 
Works by Francois Couperin, Franz Liszt 
and Claude Debussy. 8 p.m. Arts and 
Convocation Hall. 


Heath Rourke enjoys the spoils of a good hunt. 


Hannah Gartner shows off the tools of the egg-seeking trade. 


he University of Alberta's Arts/Business Quad was filled with young bunnies on April 3 as the Alumni As- 
sociation hosted its third annual Easter egg hunt. Hundreds of alumni and their children hunted for 2,000 
colourful, candy-filled treats that were hidden throughout the area. 


Sevryn Frey plucks some low-hanging fruit during the group hunt. 


BackP1 ge 


If you’re going to succeed in an Easter-egg hunt, you have to think like a 
rabbit, and look like one too. 
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U of A board approves 2010-11 budget 


Folio Staff 


n March 26 the Univer- 

sity of Alberta’s Board 

of Governors approved 
a $1.6 billion consolidated budget 
for the university’s 2010-11 fiscal 
year, which began April 1. Also 
approved was the university's 
operating budget of $871 million. 
Although the consolidated budget 
is in a positive position, the operat- 
ing budget was approved with a 
$14.7 million deficit. 

University Provost and Vice- 
President (Academic) Carl 
Amrhein says it was an extremely 
challenging year for the university 
in preparing its 2010-11 budgets. 
The operating deficit, he said, 
ultimately results from the difficult 
economic times, and while the 
deficit will present challenges in 
the coming year for the university, 
the number could have been worse 
were it not for the university com- 
munity effectively coming together 
to find solutions. 

“As we went into planning for 
the 2010-11 fiscal year the pro- 
jected budget gap was $59 million. 
To reduce the gap by as much as we 
were able is a testament to the com- 
mitment of all groups at the U of A 
working together with the goal of 


preserving the level of excellence in 
teaching, research and the student 
experience here. Getting to this 
budget was a remarkable exercise 

in collaboration and co-operation 
across the institution,’ Amrhein 
said. “The result is that the impact 
on the university will be as minimal 
as it can be given the economic 
realities.” 

Amrhein said the reduction in 
the budget gap was possible thanks 
to “balanced approach,’ which saw 
new revenue streams, reductions in 
expenditures and the achieving of 
greater administrative efficiencies. 

The board approved a Common 
Student Space, Sustainability and 
Services fee. This is a new non- 
instructional fee for all full-time 
students of $145 per term. Origi- 
nally proposed at $275 per term, 
the smaller fee will be in place for 
two years and reviewed annually. 

“We reduced the fee in response 
to a lot of the conversations we've 
been haying with leaders of the 
various student organizations and 
we think it is a balanced approach 
to maintain the quality of the in- 
stitution and opportunities for the 
students, and yet still deal with the 
vary legitimate student concerns 
about access to the institution,” 
said Amrhein 


A target of reducing expendi- 
tures by five per cent, or $30 mil- 
lion, was included in the budget, 
along with both of the university’s 
staff associations (academic and 
non-academic staff ) agreeing to 
furlough days as a means of reduc- 
ing staffing costs. Finally, admin- 
istrative efficiencies were found 
totaling about $10 million. 

As a result of reducing budget 


expenditures by five per cent across 


the university, layoffs are inevitable. 


Such staffing implications are the 
responsibility of the university’s 
faculties and operating units, and 
will take place as the university 
community begins to apply the 
required cut to their operations. 
However, Amrhein says the goal 
was to minimize the impact as 
much as possible. 

“We will continue to look for 
savings and efficiencies within the 
university’s budgets and continue 
to look for additional revenue to 
help offset that operating deficit,” 
said Amrhein. 

Faculty and staff were offered 
the option of taking five voluntary 
personal-leave days without pay. 
There is also a Voluntary Retire- 
ment Incentive Plan, which will 
provide an opportunity for long- 
serving faculty and staff to take 


early retirement. The cost saving 
of these initiatives are still being 
calculated. 

“The University of Alberta is 
operating in a North American 
if not global environment in 
which many of its peer institu- 
tions are facing similar pressures,” 
said Amrhein. 
overall position of the University 


“If you look at the 


of Alberta, you could make a 
good argument that we are still 
better off.” 

U of A President Indira Sama- 
rasekera agrees that the university's 
collegial approach to the challenges 
faced in preparing the budget was 
instrumental in keeping the bud- 
get’s impact as minimal as possible. 

“We have faced and will 
continue to face tough financial 
choices as we put this budget into 
“Movy- 


ing forward, our goal will continue 


action, said Samarasekera. 
to be to limit the loss of talented 
and valued staff and to sustain 
the excellence in teaching and 
research for which the university 
is recognized. In spite of current 
challenges, the University of Al- 
berta is a very strong and vibrant 
institution, a leader in Canada and 
the world. 

“There is no other university 
where I'd rather be.” Mi 
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Conference Services 


780-492-6057 | conference.services@ualberta.ca 


Feds commit 
$3M for 
isotope 
research 


Noreen Remtulla 


n March 29 the Gov- 

ernment of Canada, 

through Western Eco- 
nomic Diversification Canada, 
committed $3 million to the 
University of Alberta to pur- 
chase and install a 24MeV Cy- 
clotron, which will increase the 
university's ability to contribute 
to the feasibility of producing 
technetium, a medical iosotope, 
by methods that do not require 
a nuclear reactor. 

Approximately 1.6 million 
tests using medical isotopes are 
performed annually in Canada 
and about 85 per cent of these 
tests use technetium. Sandy 
McEwan, professor and chair of 
the Department of Oncology 
with the Faculty of Medicine & 
Dentistry, says these tests range 
from diagnosis of cancer to 
heart and kidney diseases. 

“This cyclotron, located at 
the U of A, will attract new re- 
searchers to the province, build 
knowledge capacity and lead 
to new training opportunities 
for scientists, technicians and 
technologists,” said McEwan. 

McEwan and his team will 
work on validating the devel- 
opment of technologies using 
cyclotron-based manufacturing 
methods. They will also work 
to better enhance the produc- 
tion process of technetium and 
to potentially introduce this 
technology into daily clinical 
practice. 

Technetium is used as a 
scanning agent to help diag- 
nose and plan treatments for 
patients with a range of medical 
conditions including cancer 
and heart and kidney diseases. 
Technetium is only produced 
in a few aging reactor facilities 
in Canada, Europe and South 
Africa. Even with a single reac- 
tor out of commission, supply 
cannot meet demand, leading to 
cancelled medical tests. 

Researchers are optimistic 

continued on page 3 
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Snart reappointed as dean of education 


Michael Brown 
he University of Alberta 
has reappointed Fern Snart 
as dean of the Faculty of 

Education for a second five-year 

term of office, effective July 1. 

“Fern Snart inspires by her pas- 
sion and dedication; recognizes and 
positions talented people in roles of 
responsibility, and seeks to partner 
with colleagues in developing vision, 
strategies, and solutions,’ said Carl 
Amrhein, provost and vice-president 
(academic). “Fern knows how to 
listen effectively and this makes a dif- 
ference in her support to others.” 

Taking the time to listen led 
Snart into an early career in clinical 
psychology. Born and raised in 
Dauphin, Manitoba, she began her 
university studies at Brandon Uni- 
versity where she received a bach- 
elor of arts in psychology, before 
working as a junior psychologist at 
an inpatient facility for adults and 
children. It was there that Snart says 
she developed an interest in clinical 
psychology. 

“As a young psychologist my 
contact with parents and teachers 
shone a light on the importance of 
teachers,” said Snart, who would go 
on to complete a master’s of arts in 
clinical psychology at the Universi- 
ty of Saskatchewan, and then make 
what would be her final move to the 
U of A. “My PhD research looked at 
cognition and the various ways that 
children experience challenges to 
learning. This led to looking at vari- 
ous kinds of process-based remedial 
programs for children with different 


types of learning disabilities.” 

In 1993, Snart was awarded the 
Faculty of Education’s Undergradu- 
ate Teaching Award. In 2001, Fern’s 
three-person research team, which 
included Margaret Haughey and 
Joe da Costa, received the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association Educational 
Research Award for their study of 
the effects of small class size on the 
achievement of inner-city students. 

In 2005, Snart became the 10th 
dean of the Faculty of Education. 
With a clear interest in Aboriginal 
education established as part of her 
portfolio as vice-dean, Snart says 
education’s selection committee also 
identified international outreach and 
research productivity as areas that 
needed to become faculty strengths. 

“In terms of international, we 
had a lot going on previously, 
primarily very strong individual 
projects, but it was often not 
well known or co-ordinated. In 
2005-06, we created an associate 
dean international position and the 
results have been remarkable,” said 
Snart. 

The turnaround has been 
transformative. Some of education’s 
undergrads are now able to do their 
final student teaching placement 
in Macau, China, and all senior 
students can apply to do a field 
experience in global citizenship 
education in Ghana. The Ghana 
initiative now encompasses students 
from other faculties, and two 
teachers from Ghana each year, and 
it is an example of the strength of 
interdisciplinary study. Education 
researchers are now collaborating in 


40 countries. 

The Faculty of Education’s Ab- 
original Teacher Education Program 
has also been an outright success, 
providing better access to the 
U of A’s bachelor of education 
degree by delivering the program 
through tribal and provincial colleg- 
es in Alberta. Education now boasts 
a 96 per cent Aboriginal graduation 
rate. “Almost all of these graduates 
are teaching within their communi- 
ties and rate teaching awards. It really 
is a wonderful success story,’ said 
Snart. 

In her time as dean the research 
productivity of her faculty has more 
than doubled, from $15 million 
to $32 million. Of the 41 doctoral 
Social Sciences and Humanities 
Research Council awards at the 
U of A, 14—or 34 per cent—went 
to education grad students in 2009. 

While her first five years as dean 
might be a tough act to follow, Sn- 
art has already begun mapping out 
her faculty’s future. 

“We have almost finished a 
three-year review of our under- 
graduate offerings,” she said. “We 
developed principles, reviewed 
the research and have a committee 
that has been working on updat- 
ing the curriculum model. The 
next two or three years will be 
very important.” 

Snart says part of that cur- 
riculum overhaul will be attending 
to content and opportunities for 
pre-service teachers in areas such 
as teacher identity; the appropriate 
inclusion of students with a variety 
of learning needs based on diversity 


Fern Snart 


of language, physical and cognitive 
differences; cultural differences, 
including those of Aboriginal fami- 
lies; the appropriate integration of 
technology within various areas of 
pedagogy; sustainability in its vari- 
ous forms, and global citizenship 
education. 

“Our program, frankly, is one of 
the stronger ones in Canada right 
now, but it is going to be remarkable.” 

And just like the previous five 
years, Snart says she knows she can 
count on the full support of the uni- 
versity’s administration. 

“Our current university leader- 
ship has a perception and apprecia- 
tion of what a Faculty of Education 
can do. Unfortunately that is not 
always the case on campuses in 
Canada and the United States,” said 
Snart. “The support and the respect 
at the U of A for the work of the 
faculty and for our researchers are 
remarkable. For me, that makes a 
huge difference.” fi 


Lynch accepts fourth term as dean of engineering 


Michael Brown 


he University of Alberta has 

reappointed David Lynch 

as dean of the Faculty of 
Engineering for another five-year 
term of office, effective July 1. This 
will be his fourth term as dean of 
engineering. 

“The Faculty of Engineering 
has achieved a long list of accom- 
plishments under the leadership of 
Dean Lynch over the last 15 years,” 
said Carl Amrhein, provost and 
vice-president (academic). “Dean 
Lynch’s greatest strengths are in 
assessing the status of the faculty, 
envisioning steps to advance to 
the next level and planning how 
to get there. He then continually 
plans, finds new pools of resources, 
engages others and builds.” 

Lynch, who was born and raised 
in Minto, New Brunswick, received 
his bachelor of science degree in 
chemical engineering from the 
University of New Brunswick in 
1977. With a Governor-General’s 
Gold Medal in tow—awarded to 
the undergraduate student who 
had achieved the most outstanding 
academic record in the overall UNB 
graduating class—Lynch came west 
to take on a PhD in chemical engi- 
neering at the U of A. 

Lynch developed a produc- 
tive research career in the areas of 
chemical reaction engineering and 
catalysis, in particular, the catalytic 
elimination of pollutants from au- 
tomobile exhaust gases and the po- 


lymerization of olefins. Along with 
his successes on the discovery front, 
Lynch showed an early aptitude for 
instruction, joining the Department 
of Chemical Engineering in January 
1981 as an assistant professor. He 
has twice received the Faculty of 
Engineering Teaching Award (1989, 
1993) and in 1993 he received the 
AC Rutherford Award for Excel- 
lence in Undergraduate Teaching, 
the highest teaching award at the 
UofA. 

“T always enjoyed the excitement 
of involvement with the next gen- 
eration in education and research,’ 
said Lynch, who still maintains a 
presence in the classroom, teach- 
ing ENGG 400, an engineering 
responsibilities and ethics course. 
“That's why I think professor is the 
best possible job in the world.” 

Lynch made the jump into 
administration as the associate dean 
of engineering in 1992. In the midst 
of the budget reductions of the 
mid-1990s, Lynch suddenly found 
himself in the role of acting dean. 
On July 1, 1995, he was named 
dean. 

Faced with a university-wide 21 
per cent budget reduction, Lynch says 
he saw those early days of his tenure as 
an “important transition point for the 
Faculty of Engineering,” 

“There was the opportunity to 
move out of a very difficult period 
and embark on fairly strong pos- 
sibilities for furure development,” 
he said. “I have really enjoyed the 
continuing challenges, opportuni- 


ties and the excitement of seeing the 
faculty develop in quite spectacular 
ways over the past 15 years.” 

In his role as dean of engi- 
neering, Lynch has been heavily 
involved in three main areas: the re- 
cruitment of outstanding students, 
the recruitment and retention of 
outstanding new faculty and the 
obtaining of resources to provide 
an exceptional educational and re- 
search environment for all students 
and staff. 

Lynch says he has always been 
most proud of seeing the excep- 
tional educational and research 
environment that the Faculty of 
Engineering has provided for the 
increasing numbers of students. 

“Ultimately, the university 
is a people place: a place for the 
development of the people, and the 
support of the people for educa- 
tion, research and service,’ he said. 
“That’s the thing that I continue 
to be most excited about and most 
proud about seeing-how that has 
developed spectacularly in the Fac- 
ulty of Engineering.” 

Being careful not to take his eye 
off of the faculty’s long-term goals, 
Lynch says he plans to improve 
faculty-student ratios to further 
increase the quality of the student 
experience and expand funding 
for undergraduate and graduate 
students. He plans to continue the 
growth of the faculty, meeting stu- 
dent enrolment targets and increas- 
ing the faculty complement with 
more high-quality appointments. 


David Lynch 


Lynch also wants to deal with some 
of the major issues concerning the 
renewal of the university’s older 
engineering facilities as well as a 
major number of initiatives on the 
way including the Nano-Bio Ac- 
celerator, the Helmholtz-Alberta 
initiative and several other projects 
that have major national and inter- 
national scope. 

“What nobody knows today is 
what will be the new opportunities 
that will come available to us over 
the next five years,’ said Lynch. 
“What the previous 15 years as dean 
have demonstrated to me is that, 
at the start of a term as dean, the 
circumstances can change rapidly, 
both positively and negatively. 

“The next five years will be marked 
by having a good long-term plan and 
the ability to develop and seize those 
opportunities as they come available, 
in the context of knowing where it is 
we want to go. M 


Radical research changes lab-on-a-chip design 


Richard Cairney 


University of Alberta 

mechanical engineering 

professor has developed a 
new model that could revolution- 
ize the design of hand-held devices 
that provide reliable, nearly instant 
medical or environmental tests. 

“Lab-on-a-chip” technology has 
resulted in the development of new 
devices capable of testing samples of 
everything from water to blood. As 
the size of these devices decreases, 
designers have struggled to find 
reliable way to control fluid how 
through microchannels, which are 
an integral part of the technology. 
Now, professor Sushanta Mitra 

and PhD student Prashant Wagh- 
mare have published research find- 
ings, which appeared as a featured 
article in the March issue of the 
scientific journal Analytica Chemica 
Acta, that address the problem. In 
order to use the technology to ana- 


lyze fluids such as blood, the fluid 
sample is stored in a tiny reservoir 
on a glass chip and transported 
through a microchannel to a detec- 
tion site, where the sample is typi- 
cally detected and analyzed. 

But getting the fluid from one 
reservoir to another can be chal- 
lenging. Sometimes, physical forces 
known as capillary action are not 
adequate to move fluid through 
these tiny channels and if the 
sample is transported too quickly 
or too slowly, the analysis is inac- 
curate. In such situations, designers 
have placed electrodes beneath the 
microchannels and have tried to 
manipulate the transport of fluid 
using electrical fields. 

Until now it has been an either- 
or situation, with chips being 
designed using capillary action or 
electroosmosis. 

The model Mitra and Waghmare 
haye developed takes both methods 


into account and represents a radi- 


cal shift in microfluidic chip design. 
The pair has introduced a new 
non-dimensional number, which 
describes the interplay between 
capillary force and electroosmotism, 
to help design highly efficient chips 
that make the most of both effects. 

“We are now able to control the 
flow by suitably manipulating the 
capillary action and the electric field, 
rather than designing chips by trial 
and error, which can be expensive 
and time consuming,’ said Mitra. 

The design, Mitra says, could 
lead to devices that test for virtually 
anything. 

For example, people at risk of 
heart attacks could be given hand- 
held devices to test their own blood 
for elevated levels of myoglobin, a 
protein which floods the circulatory 
system in the minutes leading up to 
a heart attack. With the prick of a 
finger, patients feeling unwell would 
be able to tests their myoglobin ley- 
els and call for help if necessary. Bi 


Historic horse barn crosses the street 


Michel Proulx 
he old horse barn, located 
on South Campus since 
1930, has been moved. 

The 120-tonne structure, which 
is 120 feet long, 42 feet wide and 40 
feet high, has been moved just west 
of its long-time home north of 65 
Ave. and east 118 St. The barn will 
be moved again later this year to 
another temporary location near the 
composting facility, which is just 
south of the dairy barn. The move, 
which was completed in a little over 
two hours, was necessitated by the 
construction of the GO Commu- 
nity Centre, a recreational facility 
which is scheduled to open in the 
summer of 2011. 

“It was exciting to watch. I’m 
glad they're keeping the barn. It 
has a lot of historical significance 
because it was among the first 15 
buildings built on the original 
U of A campus and is still structur- 
ally sound,” said Jack Francis, one 
of several people with ties to the 
building who were on hand to wit- 
ness the move, including his wife 
Joyce, Barry Irving, the manager 
of research stations, agriculture 
professor emeritus Mick Price, 


professor Frank Robinson and 
alumnus Reg Norby. 

Francis, a former animal techni- 
cian, worked on South Campus 
from 1949 until his retirement in 
1992. In 2000, he was part ofa 
group that gathered almost 400 
items used by various agriculture de- 
partments to create the agriculture 
museum, which was located in the 
barn. He continues to maintain the 
museum, which has been relocated 
to another barn on site. 

Officials are working on find- 
ing a permanent location for the 
horse barn to maintain its historic 
significance while contributing to 
the fabric of South Campus. Francis 
said he was looking forward to the 
permanent relocation of the barn so 
the museum may be put back in it. 

The barn was built in 1920 on 
the site where the Stollery Children’s 
Hospital stands today. It was moved, 
along with four other buildings, to 
South Campus in October 1930. 

Alumnus Gerry Heath remem- 
bers that move. Thirteen years old at 
the time, he could see the buildings 
go by on 112 St. from his kitchen 
window. The barn was cut in three 
pieces to facilitate the moye. 

“Tt was a big spectacle for us,” 


Congratulations to Al Kalantar, 
whose name was drawn as part of 
Folio’s March 26 “Are You a Win- 
ner?” contest, after he correctly 
identified the photo in question 
as metal sculpture located in the 
northeast corner of the law building. 
For his effort, Kalantar has won 
U of A writer-in-residence Hiromo 
Goto’s award-winning novel, Half 

World, as well as lime green Healthy 
Workplace Month t-shirt. 
Up for grabs this week is a 


copy of People of the Lakes: Stories 
of Our Van Tat Gwich'in Elders/ 
Googwandak Nakhwachanjéo Van 
Tat Gwich'in by Vantut Gwitchin 
First Nation and Shirleen Smith 
courtesy of The University of 
Alberta Press. 

To win, simply identify where 
on campus the object of the pic- 
ture is located. Email your correct 
answer to folio@exr.ualberta.ca by 
noon on Friday, April 16, and you 
will be entered into the draw. 


he says. “I remember those 14- by 
14-inch beams they used to raise the 
buildings.” 

He also remembers that it was 
Marks Brothers Co. that moved the 
building. In an ironic twist of fate, 
Marks Brothers were eventually 
bought by the father of the owner 
of McConnell Building Movers, the 
company that moved the barn this 
time. 

Once it was relocated on South 
Campus, the barn was used until 
1955 to house three breeds of draft 
horses, hence its designation. 
Belgian, Clydesdale and Percheron 
horses were used to teach students 
how to judge and were also bred, 
raised and sold to area farmers as 
horses were in high demand to do 
fieldwork. 

By 1955, the horses were gone 
and the barn was used to house a 
few sheep and a provincial lab until 
1966, when a quarter of the barn 
was converted into a meat research 
lab where Price did much of his 
work, and the rest of the barn was 
used to store feed. In 2000, the 
meat research lab was converted 
again, this time into the museum, 
which grew and ended up taking 
half the space. Wi 
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Mechanical engineering PhD student Prashant Waghmare and professor Sushanta Mitra 
have developed a new approach to designing lab-on-a-chip devices. 


Isotope research continued from page I 


about the cyclotron. In 2002, the 
Cross Cancer Institute installed 
one to manufacture radiophar- 
maceuticals for PET scanning, 
which is a relatively new, sensitive 
test for evaluating patients with 
cancer. These PET radiopharma- 
ceuticals are shipped to hospitals 
in Edmonton, Winnipeg and 
Calgary. 

“This project,’ said McEwan, 
“has the potential to develop a 
research group in medical cyclo- 
tron research at the University 


Sandy McEwan 


of Alberta that is an international 
leader and to attract students and 
researchers to the faculty.” Wi 


President's 
Town Hall 


PLEASE JOIN PRESIDENT INDIRA V. SAMARASEKERA 
FOR A TOWN HALL DISCUSSION OF OUR FUTURE. 


+ What core values and principles define 
who we are and what we do? 

+ How can we renew our purpose and 
confidence within? 

+ How do we position ourselves to surge 
forward when opportunities arise? 


The town hall will begin with a short 
presentation by President Samarasekera, 
followed by an open and lively discussion 
of the steps we must take to preserve 
our strengths and continue fulfilling our 
promise as a great university. 


Your presence, your ideas, your voice are important. 
Please join us for this significant event. 


Wednesday, April 14 


Noon to 1:30 pm 
Tory Lecture Theatre Complex 
(the Tory Turtle), TL-11 


AILU of A faculty, staff, and students are welcome. 
Please submit your online registration at 

www. president.ualberta.ca/eventrsvp.cfm 
Enter code 10XX 


ASL-English interpreting services will be provided 
Real-time captioning (CART) or other disability 
related services or accommodations can be 
arranged. Please direct requests to Sheila at 
sheila.stosky@ualberta.ca or 780.492.1525 before 
noon on Monday, April 12. 
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Setting the record straight 


The following letter is an un- 
abridged (and slightly edited for 
reprinting here) version of a letter 
sent by Provost Carl Amrhein to the 
editor of the Edmonton Journal. 

A recent article in the Edmonton 
Journal focused on the University of 
Alberta’s administration costs. The 
story presented an incomplete and 
misleading picture of our university, 
an extremely complex $1.5-billion 
enterprise. 

There are five points that clarify 
or correct points made by the ar- 
ticle: 

1. The province’s auditor general 
audits the university annually and, 
further, the province requires a re- 
port on administrative expenditures 
as a proportion of specified operating 


expenditures for which the top level 
of excellence is considered five per 
cent or less. The U of A sits at 4.7 
per cent, nearly 10 percentage points 
below the Journal’s reported figure. 
2. One simply cannot look at 
percentages of expenditures without 
looking at related revenues. The 
analysis upon which the story is 
based looks at only one part of the 
university’s budget and follows the 
false assumption that university 
activities and expenditures can be 
divided into separate learning and 
research categories with no cross- 
over effects. There are expenses in 
the U of A’s operating budget that 
have a massive impact on teaching 
through funding for professors, 
students and equipment. In fact, 


any 
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the sponsored research and related 
capital funding in the U of A bud- 
get produces direct benefit to the 
learning experience of $270 million 
($55 million to students for scholar- 
ships and research jobs, $61 million 
for extra professors, $61 million for 
cutting-edge equipment, $86 mil- 
lion in research facilities, $14 mil- 
lion for costs related to research). 
The Journal did a marvelous story 
on our undergraduates engaged in 
nanotechnology research recently. 
That's a perfect example of students 
deriving a direct benefit from “cen- 
tral” expenditures. 

3. Relying on data from the 
Canadian Association of University 
Business Officers, which looks solely 
at expenses, fails to take into account 


Letter to the university from the president 


Indira Samarasekera 
U of A president and vice-chancellor 


ver the last several months, 

the faculty, staff and 

students of the University 
of Alberta have worked to find a bal- 
anced solution to a projected budget 
gap of $59 million. Together, we 
strove to do as much as we could to 
minimize spending reductions that 
would lead to reductions in staff, 
faculty, programs, program quality 
and services. Each constituency on 
campus has done their part. 

Overall, we have made much 
progress, but at the same time, we 
have also had to reduce spending 
across the university by an average 
of five per cent to achieve a bal- 
anced operating budget. This reduc- 
tion affects every budget, including 


mine, those of the vice-presidents 
and every unit on campus. The gov- 
ernment has also indicated that next 
year’s budget will, at best, contain 
no new money for universities, so 
there is no doubt that the next two 
years will present significant finan- 
cial challenges. 

In the short term, deans, chairs 
and administrators have begun 
activating plans drawn up for reduc- 
ing expenditures. Sacrifices are being 
made by every administrative and 
academic unit. Depending on the 
priorities and decisions made at the 
faculty level, the number and variety 
of course and program offerings may 
decrease in some areas; class sizes 
may increase and with them teaching 
loads, and some faculties may begin 
significant academic reorganizations. 

‘These choices on the faculty level 
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University Acupuncture Clinic 


iain a 


305 College Plaza, 8215-112 St, 


yey! 


Dr. Yu-Cheng Chen 
Former Physician in Charge & 
Neurologist in Shanghai “Longhua” 
Medical Teaching Hospital 
Dr. Shu-Long He 
Expert in soft-tissue injury &more 

Reg. Acupuncturists, TCM Doctors 
We offer over 25 yrs exceptional clinical 
experience & many unique formulas of 
Acupressure, Acupuncture & TCM herbal 
medicine to treat the following: 


Stubborn soft-tissue injuries & strain 
Backache/Sciatica/Arthritis 
Bursitis/Tendonitis/Frozen Shoulder 
Anxiety & panic attacks/Insomnia 
Sinusitis & Rhinitis/Allergies 
Headaches & TMJ syndrome 
Dysmenorrhea/Menopause syndrome 
Children’s ADHD symptoms & more! 

Patient Testimonials: 

1) “Near half our staffs have been in your clinic’- A 
staff of U of A Medicine department. 

2) “You helped me lost 35 Ibs. & my blood pressure 
reduced from 180/110 to 125/85. My 20 yrs neck & 
shoulder pain was gone."-- A senior staff of U of A. 

3) “I had sever sciatic pain from spinal stenosis, disc 
bulges & spinal cyst which are not operable. In 2 
months, Dr. He has liberated me from most of the 
pain!"— A senior staff of U of A 


will also be affected by the provin- 
cial government’s announcement 
this week indicating that market 
modifier proposals have been ac- 
cepted for business, engineering, 
pharmacy and graduate studies and 
rejected for medicine and law. 

In all faculties and units, there 
will be involuntary lay-offs, con- 
tracts will not be renewed, and/or 
positions will be left vacant. Some 
lay-offs have already occurred 
and positions have already been 
left unfilled. We do not know yet 
how many people and positions 
will be ultimately affected. Until 
we know with certainty the full 
impact of Voluntary Retirement 
Incentive Program and voluntary 
five-day personal leave program, 
and until faculty and units firm up 
specific plans for making reduc- 


SUE its 


Breast cancer affects one in nine 
North American women in their lifetime. 
With no big breakthroughs on the horizon, 
and a 10-year gap from the time a new 
drug is identified to when it comes to 
market, Edmontonian Andrew Hessel says 
it is time for a change. The founder of Pink 
Army Co-operative has created a new drug 
pipeline that he calls “an open source bio- 
technology venture that is member-owned 
and operated and not-for-profit.” 

It is “the first DIY drug-campany" 
that allows people interested in tackling 
cancer to connect and focus their passion, 
skills and other resources. 

"Our mission is to build a new drug 
development pipeline able to produce 
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the very different ways that post- 
secondary institutions are structured 
and account for their expenses. For 
example, there is a direct correlation 
between external research fund- 

ing (revenue) and the university's 
Research Services Office, which flow 
funds relating to the teaching and re- 
search enterprise but appear solely as 
an operating expense in the CAUBO 
data. Similarly, our international stu- 
dent engagement unit appears solely 
as an operating expense but directs 
millions of dollars directly into the 
faculties. Advancement (fundrais- 
ing) activities appear solely as an 
expense yet generate many millions 
in gifts and partnerships—this year 
more than $88 million in a difficult 
economy. 


tions, we are not able to report 
specific numbers. 

Be assured that Human Resource 
Services is working with faculties 
and units to ensure that involuntary 
lay-offs are handled with the utmost 
care and respect for each individual 
affected. They will also help units 
adjust to personnel losses—ad- 
dressing issues such as changes in 
workload and responsibilities for 
remaining staff. 

As president, I ask you to step 
back for a moment and consider 
the U of A’s situation. Things are 
undoubtedly tough right now and 
we face losses that we very much 
regret. I ask you to keep in mind the 
long-term view that is necessary for 
a successful university. 

We have seen extraordinary 
success in attracting major external 
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i drug” was approved in 1998. 


i It’s time for a revolution. 
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Ht Vetta Pic Aer’? 

/| Pink asmy ion't like anything you've Been 

|} votore. A new approach to developing breast 
H cancer treatments, Piok Army ts a community- 
| driven. member owned Cooperative operating 


| by open source principles. Using synthetic 
“1 rene TA 


effective therapies faster for less money, 
without compromising safety,” he writes. 
“We're out to fundamentally change the 
way drugs are developed and, in the pro- 
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Billions have been donated to cancer research, but the last “wonder 


Broast Gancar R&D i5 Sok 

While the traditional approaches to breast 
cancer have helped in underataneing cancer, 
lite progress has been made in the area of 
(roatment. For mid and late stage cancer, the 


best options are still radiation and 
1 a MT AST NST MYR ARE RESP ES SSI SS PETE 


4. Other post-secondary institu- 
tions, including within Campus 
Alberta, benefit from and rely on 
Uof A expenditures, particularly with 
respect to libraries. Many other schools 
are buying fewer academic journal 
subscriptions and books because they 
can access U of A’s materials through 
various library partnerships. 

5. Finally, as noted in the story, 
there has been a significant increase 
in mandates, laws and expectations 
upon post-secondary institutions 
that drive growth in administration 
costs. A few examples include the 
areas of health and safety, freedom 
of information, litigation, biohazard 
safety, environmental sustainability, 
information technology security 
and employment standards. Ht 


funding from government, industry 
and donors in the last several years. 
We attract support because what we 
do at the University of Alberta is of 
tremendous value to society. In spite 
of financial challenges, faculty and 
staff remain dedicated to providing 
excellent educational opportunities 
and experiences for students, and 

U of A students and graduates con- 
tinue to make valued contributions 
on campus, in the workplace, and 
in local, national and international 
communities. 

The sacrifices that each of us is 
making now, in the short term, will 
get us through this difficult stretch 
as it has in the past and I am con- 
fident that with all of us working 
together, we will come out of this a 
stronger, more vibrant institution in 
the long term. Mi 
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Winat de we cio? 

We have a new approach to dria 
development that doesn't take 15 years. Our 
mantra lan't 1 deug tor 1 million people. One 
Person, one cancer, one treatment. Pink Army 
isn’t developing new technologies. There are 
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cess, make better drugs. And we'll share 
what we learn openly, with everyone.” 


http://pinkarmy.org 
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Giving old bones their due 


Michael Brown 


Ilan Lindoe has found many 

important bones during 

his 43 years as a paleontol- 
ogy preparator at the University of 
Alberta, but no find is as important 
as the one he found before he even 
knew what a preparator was. 

“I found a champsosaurus when I 
was a high-school kid,” said Lindoe 
of the prehistoric lizard he stumbled 
upon while searching the badlands 
near his home town of Medicine 
Hat. “It was 
more or less my 
job reference.” 

With that, 
Lindoe, who 
had no formal 
training in pre- 
paring fossils, 
began a fruitful 
career prepar- 
ing specimens 
and exhibits for 
scientific study 
or display that would change the 
way dinosaur bones are handled and 
see the U of A become one of the 
top paleontology research centres in 
the world. 

“The U of A, particularly now, 
is undoubtedly the best university 
in Canada for paleontology, and 
it is certainly up there in North 
America, said Lindoe, who was 
awarded a Support Staff Research 
Enhancement Award during the 
Celebration of Research and In- 
novation March 30. “We have fairly 
extensive collections, particularly 
from the Cretaceous time zones to 
the present, which would be consid- 
ered among the best in the world.” 

Lindoe was hired in December 


Alan Lindoe 


1966 into the Department of Geol- 
ogy, before paleontology became 
part of biological sciences, to collect 
and prepare any and all vertebrate 
fossils, dinosaur or otherwise. 

As a preparator, Lindoe secures 
the specimens in a plaster jacket, 
much like a cast for a broken arm, to 
keep the specimen out of harm’s way 
as it is transported to the lab. 

If is sounds easy, it is only 
because Lindoe makes it so. In 
fact, each specimen, whether it be 
dinosaur, fish or a modern mammal, 


66 The U of A, particularly now, is undoubtedly the best 
university in Canada for paleontology, and it is certainly up 
there in North America.” 


has its own individual problems and 
each site requires different collect- 
ing techniques. 

In instances where fossils are 
found in thin sheets of material and 
appear as flattened mineral stains, 
Lindoe developed an industry-wide 
technique for casting using an acid- 
etching procedure. 

“We have some specimens from 
the MacKenzie Mountains that 
date back to the early Devonian 
period (416 million years ago)— 
right at the beginning of the age 
of fishes—and they were all very 
well preserved, but the method of 
preparing them was not known 
before we tried this new procedure,’ 
said Lindoe. 
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Mark Wilson, professor in the 
Department of Biological Sciences 
and the Laboratory for Vertebrate 
Paleontology, says Lindoe poured 
over that MacKenzie Mountains’ 
find for five months, running it 
through very diluted acetic acid 
baths, and interspersing that with 
gentle brushing with a camel's hair 
brush. The result was a single piece 
of rock with the complete skeletons 
of eight exquisite early vertebrate 
fossils belonging to seven different 
species and five different vertebrate 
orders. Wilson 
says that par- 
ticular specimen 
is referred to by 
palaeontologists 
the world over 
as the “wonder 
block.” 

“Allan is 
by far the best 


Allan Lindoe 


collector and 

preparator of 

fossils that I 
have known, and it is because of his 
patience, care, skill and perseverance 
that the University of Alberta col- 
lections include some of the world’s 
best fossils with outstanding signifi- 
cance for research and teaching,” 
said Wilson. “As a mentor, Allan has 
modeled exemplary techniques and 
taught numerous undergraduate 
and graduate students how to find, 
care for, prepare, repair, mould, cast 
and otherwise enhance the scientific 
value of fossils.” 

The fact that each fossil presents 
a new set of challenges every day 
is the reason the master caster has 
made the U of A his only job and 
why, despite cutting back to half 
time four years ago and then actu- 
ally retiring on March 30, Lindoe 
is still not quite ready to depart the 
university. 

“My involvement will be 
reduced but it is certainly not 
over, he said, adding retirement 
will most like bring with it a small 
casting business where he will be 
available to continue to cast the 
university's specimens. “I really 
enjoy all aspects of the job. I like 
going out in the field. I like the 
diversity of what is actually being 
done. 

“T guess I will continue what I 
haye been doing all along.” M 


Wireless wave washes across campus 


Folio Staff 


niversity of Alberta 

students, faculty and 

staff can stay connected 
anywhere on any campus with 
their computers, laptops and even 
iPods after completion of the Uni- 
versity Wireless Service project on 
March 31. 

“We have high-quality wireless 
Internet access across campus and, 
from my point of view, that’s a pre- 
requisite for a modern university,” 
said Jonathon Schaeffer, U of A 
vice-provost (information technol- 


ogy). 


“It’s an impressive result, because 


we have wireless virtually every- 
where on campus. What's nice 
about the project is it came in on 
time, on budget, and with expanded 
scope, even though buildings kept 
sprouting up on campus.” 

The project, which cost $3.5 mil- 
lion over the three-year implemen- 
tation, has been set up on all U of A 
campuses in all spaces within pub- 
licly accessible buildings. Anyone 
with a wireless-equipped computer 
can sign in with their CCID and 
password. 

It is meant to fill coverage 
holes that currently exist in wired 
networks throughout the university, 
and to augment the wired networks 


rather than to replace them. Band- 
width capacity and security is still 
much higher with wired services, 
says Schaeffer. 

“The reality is that the demand is 
already growing, so very soon we're 
going to have to start talking about 
expanded capacity. 

“Now the wireless is everywhere; 
during the working day there are 
thousands of people who are using 
wireless for everything, which takes 
up a lot of bandwidth.” 

Signs in public areas will identify 
that UWS services are available at 
those locations. A list of UWS can 
be found at www.aict.ualberta.ca/ 
units/uws/179. i 
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To reduce the weight of a fossilized rock, Lindoe split the stone and is seen here 
listening to the sound it makes. The fossil is now on exhibit in the Paleontology Museum 
in the Earth Sciences Building. 


The Edmonton Chamber of Commerce presents the | 


2010 Taste of the Chamber 
Food & Beverage Mixer 


For the eleventh year in a row, the 
Edmonton Chamber of Commerce 
brings you an evening of elegant 
food and fine beverages. Edmonton's 
finest hotels, restaurants, caterers and 
beverage representatives will be 
showcasing their products. Don't miss 
this opportunity to enjoy the best 
Edmonton has to offer. Must be 18 or 


EDMONTON older to attend. Bring your employees 
and friends! 
rf a Tuesday, April 20, 2010 


5:00 p.m. — 8:00 p.m. Jubilee Auditorium 

11455 -87 Avenue 

Admission: Members $12 (includes GST) 
Non-members $17 (includes GST) 

Food & beverage tickets available at the door 

For tickets, visit www.edmontonchamber.com 

BILE or call Melissa at (780) 426-4620 


Ann 


Dawrant 


RE/MAX Real Estate Centre 


« 24 years as successful residential realtor 

specializing in west and southwest 

Edmonton 

Consistently in top 5% of Edmonton 

realtors 

+ Member of prestigious RE/MAX 

Platinum Club 

/ « Member or RE/MAX Hall of Fame 

 « Born and raised in Buenos Aires and 
has lived in Edmonton since 1967 


« Bilingual in English and Spanish 
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Artist invites students to pierce her masterpiece 


Dawn Ford 


atti Pente is not afraid to 
take risks when it comes to 
teaching. 

An art professor in elementary 
education, Pente recently chal- 
lenged her students and colleagues 
to an unusual experience that 
included piercing holes through an 
original Canadian landscape paint- 
ing she had created that now hangs 
in the main floor of the H.T. Coutts 
Library, located in the Education 
Building on the U of A campus. 

“T invited all who use the 
library. Some watched, some cut 
and prepared the materials, some 
taped wool and some pierced the 
painting with needles. The two-day 
performance created a community 
of learners, with decision-making 
continually being shared among the 
participants,” said Pente. 

According to the teacher and 
artist, the performance raised ques- 


Waterfall of plastic 


at a water fountain in SUB March 26. 


tions relating to people’s uneasiness 
about putting holes in something 
of beauty that clearly took many 
hours to create. As a professor, it 
meant taking risks, yet she says it 
was one of the better lessons she 
taught this year. 

“Students raised questions about 
the kinds of values we commonly 
place on artworks, and the differ- 
ences between art as a beautiful 
object and art as an event that 
critiques those aesthetic values,’ 
said Pente. “I suggest that the very 
images we love can lull us into 
complacency with regard to sharing, 
preserving and caring for the land 
and for each other in the land.” 

Pente says this apparent paradox 
raises questions about the kind of 
values that are communally placed 
on artworks. Although, she says 
pleasure was gained in her les- 
son from viewing the landscape 
and recreating it through art, the 
former Canadian Society for the 
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Study of Education Arts Graduate 
Research Award winner wonders 
how to make meaningful connec- 
tions between the myriad of images 
of wilderness landscape in society's 
visual culture and the ways that 
landscape is actually lived in. 

“Let's face it, my crawling up 
and down a ladder, stringing wool 
across a room, stumbling over lines 
of wool in an increasingly difficult 
space is not the average image of a 
university professor at work, but 
this is about disrupting the normal, 
everyday spaces of learning so that 
students can begin to raise ques- 
tions about the relationships of 
power embedded in social life,” she 
said. 

“I want student teachers to be 
willing to consider if and how they 
will authentically share power with 
their students. Such sharing can lead 
to children experiencing what it 
means to share responsibility as part 
of a community.” fi 


At Augustana, 


Christopher Thrall 


efore September 2008, the 

cafeteria at the Univer- 

sity of Alberta’s Augustana 
Campus in Camrose was sup- 
plied almost entirely by large food 
wholesale companies. So when 
Dean Roger Epp approached the 
manager of Food Services, Lilas 
Bielopotocky, to ask if they could 
deliver a dinner made of locally 
produced food once a month, she 
knew it would be a challenge. 

Augustana chooses a topical, 
interdisciplinary academic theme 
each year. For 2008-09, the selec- 
tion committee made food—From 
Field to Fork—its theme. For Epp, 
this was too good an opportunity 
to miss: academic and opera- 
tional sides of the campus working 
together. It also matched his own 
research interests in rural commu- 
nities and food security. 

Unlike most institutions, 
Augustana runs its own cafeteria, 
where most meals are still made 
from scratch. In order to source 
what Bielopotocky needed locally, 
it meant a lot more effort from 
everyone. She would have to find 
producers that could supply enough 
food for upwards of 400 people. 
Her staff would face more prepara- 
tion and cooking time. 

“While Augustana might be lo- 
cated in an agricultural region, that 
doesn’t necessarily mean that our 
students are more knowledgeable 
about their food, said Epp. “Buta 
university cafeteria should under- 
stand the responsibility to students 
and the local farm economy that 
comes with feeding more than 400 
residence students three times a day.” 

As expected, year one was a 
learning year, especially in build- 
ing a network of suppliers. “What 
made it possible was our very 
skilled staff” said Epp. 

“For that first supper, I needed 
180 pounds of potatoes,” said Bielo- 
potocky. “I needed 180 pounds of 
roast beef and 150 pounds of car- 
rots.” It took them some time and a 


lot of chaos in the kitchen, but they 
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Elementary education art professor Patti Pente stands behind her Canadian landscape 
painting that was turned into an unusual classroom lesson. 


it isn't far from field to fork 


Lilas Bielopotocky knows no bounds when it comes to bringing locally produced food to 
Augustana’s cafeteria. 


ended up delivering a roast beef 
dinner with mashed potatoes, gravy 
and salad. In return, Bielopotocky’s 
team received a standing ovation 
from the students, faculty, staff and 
producers in attendance. Since then, 
Augustana Food Services has moved 
to sourcing more than half of its 
food—including most of its meat, 
eggs, root vegetables and four— 
from local suppliers. 

“It is very difficult to find a 
single producer who can provide 
enough quantity for Augustana 
Campus,” said Bielopotocky. “The 
food has to be of high enough 
quality and any processing facility 
has to be government-inspected.” 
Bielopotocky makes a lot of phone 
calls to place orders or follow up, 
and meets producers all day long 
in the receiving area to ensure 
products are put away promptly. 
Surprisingly, however, her costs 
have not changed much. “I save 
money on the eggs and the cost of 
produce is about the same as I used 


to pay. The beef is a little more 
expensive. It all works out, though, 
which is why we are able to keep 
doing it.” 

As a sustainability initiative 
last year, the Augustana cafeteria 
went trayless. Not only has the 
cafeteria seen a reduction in the 
amount of food waste, but the 
elimination of a half-gallon of 
wash water for 350 trays, three 
times a day, has resulted in signifi- 
cantly less water use. The cafeteria 
has eliminated disposable dishes 
and focuses on recyclable packag- 
ing in their purchasing decisions. 

“Augustana’s commitment to 
locally produced food is not a fad,’ 
Epp said. “This is about doing our 
part to shape a more balanced, less 
vulnerable food system as well as a 
more demanding food culture, one 
year’s students at a time. We want 
the changes we make today to have 
a real impact on the future, on the 
future of agriculture, and on our 
communities.” fi 
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Prairie Institute finds anew home on campus 


Michael Brown 


bout 13,000 years ago, pre- 

historic man appeared on 

Alberta's Prairies looking 
for anew home. While the Plains 
could be a difficult area in which to 
live, bison were abundant and, thus, 
a life could be made. 

Millennia later, those at the Uni- 
versity of Alberta who have devoted 
their research to piecing together 
the fragmented past of Alberta's 
first inhabitants have also found a 
new home. 

The Institute of Prairie Archaeol- 
ogy, formed in May of 2008 under 
the auspices of the Department of 
Anthropology in the Faculty of 
Arts, has recently taken over space 
formerly used by the Coulee Insti- 
tute in HUB Mall. 

“Cultural identities were created 
when people came out into the 
Plains region,” said Jack Ives, profes- 


sor of Northern Plains archaeology 
and executive director of the insti- 
tute. “I hope the institute can shine 
a light on this very rich prehistoric 
past, much of it created by our First 
Nation’s ancestors, and serve an 
outreach function with communi- 
ties across the province and Western 
Canada.” 

Complete with laboratory facili- 
ties for handling artifacts and an area 
to use for teaching purposes as well 
as some office space, Ives says the 
institute will be better able to achieve 
its mandate to enhance public, First 
Nations and rural engagement with 
the university in archaeological, 
anthropological and interdisciplin- 
ary research in the Northern Plains 
region of Western Canada and the 
northern United States. 

Ives, whose own research looks 
into the split between Canada’s 
Dene people and Apache and Na- 
vajo people of the American south- 


Youve come a long way on 


film, baby! 


Jamie Hanlon 


female director wins best 

director at the Oscars. A 

female-driven movie wins 
two Academy Awards, including 
best adapted screenplay. It may not 
be a huge sign, but it signals a huge 
shift in what the general public is 
watching and how Hollywood is 
viewing the much-maligned genre, 
the “chick flick.” 

Ashley Elaine York, a PhD 
student in sociology and first Corus 
Entertainment Fellow in Televi- 
sion Studies, says the new female- 
driven narratives are getting their 
due, largely as a result of a shift in 
identity from the date movies or 
tearjerkers of yore. These new films 
are being given treatment that was 
previously reserved for blockbuster 
movies, York noted. From the 
recent successes of some of these 
movies at the Oscars, such as Pre- 
cious or The Hurt Locker, the trend 
is definitely catching on. 

_ “The new model of the ‘chick 
flick’ is not the romantic comedy 
of years past. It’s conceived and 
marketed in such a way that it’s 
multi-pronged,’ said York. “There’s 
a book, there’s retail merchandise 
associated with it. It’s a movie with 
spectacular visuals; it gets a lot of 
pre-release hype. It’s tied into a 
soundtrack and into a star persona.” 

The traditional examples of this 
genre had limited, niche public 
appeal, says York. Movies such as 
16 Candles and Clueless were largely 
directed at teen audiences. While 
other movies like Buffy the Vampire 
Slayer developed a cult following, 
the movie likely didn’t attract cer- 
tain key demographics, such as men 
26-35 or older women. 

However, the formula and the 
appeal of the female-driven narra- 
tive are changing, notes York. The 
stories are topical and relevant for 
the modern woman. York says moy- 
ies such as Mamma Mia and Sex 
and the City are multi-generational, 
multi-racial features staring both 


genders and having a broad ap- 
peal. But they also treat women 
in a different way than traditional 
women-centred films. 

“The chick flick is both a date 
movie and an empowerment 
movie,’ said York. 

York says that this shift is likely 
to bring on more major changes 
to the new women’-film franchise 
revolution, some of which she notes 
are already happening. New stars 
are appearing all the time, she notes. 
“T think now you're seeing people 
[like Precious’ Gabrielle Sidibe] be- 
come stars just for being in a movie 
when we really know little to noth- 
ing about them, except for the fact 
that they were in this movie,’ said 
York. “That's sort of a new wave.” 

- Aside from more female- 
driven movies being produced, 
York says female stars can leverage 
more control over, and more 
latitude with, their films through 
their own productions compa- 
nies. These types of movies allow 
female stars to explore topics that 
would not have been talked about 
before in any moyie. 

“This new formula works for 
what Drew Barrymore and Flower 
Films, her production company, 


did with Whip It,” said York. The 
powerful female stars, be they ac- 
tors, producers or directors, are also 
reaping the financial rewards of these 
new kinds of blockbusters. With the 
ladies of Tinseltown being able to 
wield that sort of power leads York 
to believe that the women are truly 
bringing out the “Holly” in Hol- 
lywood. And it’s a trend that is not 
likely to end anytime soon. 

“It’s very exciting because you're 
talking about structural changes 
in the mechanism of Hollywood, 
York said. “Whenever you're deal- 
ing with structural changes, you're 
often dealing with something that’s 
more long term, something that has 
a lasting effect, a lasting impact. 

“T really do believe that we're 
in the decade of the woman. It 
just hasn't been recognized yet.” 


west, says the institute is paramount 
in bringing together disciplines 
from across campus to search for 
answers about the past. 

“You can find something in the 
archeological record, and we can tell 
you about what it is, how old it was 
and that sort of thing, but there is all 
sorts of contextual information that 
a linguist, for instance, can reveal,” 
said Ives, who has collaborated with 
linguistics professor Sally Rice to 
explore Apachean origins in Canada. 
“A linguist might be able to tell us 
what an object was called 2,000 years 
ago, and that has all these contextual 
meanings embedded in it.” 

Ives says the institute wants to 
encourage students to get interested 
in this dynamic area of study. There 
are currently two graduate students 
doing work for the institute. 

Peter Stewart is looking into 
the effects heat has on Swan River 
chert, a rock commonly used for 


making stone tools. Gabriel Yanicki, 
meanwhile, is in search of the Old 
Man’s Playing Field, a famed arrow 
and hoop game field used by the 
Blackfoot people in the Crowsnest 
Pass that was thought to have been 
eroded by the Old Man River. 

Ives is also preparing for the 
launch of the institute’s field 
school at Lake Wabamun in mid- 
May. Here students will be working 
with TransAlta, excavating what 
appears to be a major residential 
site that was occupied from per- 
haps 8,000 or 9,000 years ago until 
about 3,000 years ago. 

“We want to be at the edges of 
where our research overlaps to work 
with other highly specialized people 
at the university in order to round 
out the picture we have of the past,” 
said Ives. “For those who want to 
practice archeology here in Western 
Canada, we have a pretty strong 


scope. Wi 


Jack Ives and the Institute of Prairie 
Archaeology have found a home in HUB 
Mall. 


Growing pain helps to win award 


Noreen Remtulla 
CC ain-in-a-dish” is what 
Patrick Stemkowski 
calls his current research 
experiment. 

Stemkowski, a PhD student at 
the Centre for Neuroscience in the 
Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry, 
focuses his research on how sensory 
nerves change after a traumatic 
incident; specifically, how neuro- 
pathic pain results from injury to 
the nervous system. He looks at the 
first contact between the traumatic 
incident and the nerve, where he be- 
lieves pain is triggered by inflamma- 
tion. During massive tissue injury, 
the immune system and inflamma- 
tory response kicks in to heal the 
body and recover from the injury. 

Instead of using a human subject, 
Stemkowski uses artificial environ- 
ments to test his theories on neu- 
ropathic pain. “What I do is apply 
inflammatory mediators in a dish 
with sensory neurons, which are 
the building blocks of the sensory 
nerves, and we can see if the hy- 


connect 
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pothesis is valid,’ said Stemkowski. 

Stemkowski’s research, along 
with his past contributions, was 
recognized when he was awarded 
the Lionel E. McLeod Health 
Research Scholarship awarded 
through Alberta Innovates Health 
Solutions earlier this month. This 
distinguished award is presented 
to an outstanding student at the 
universities of Alberta, Calgary and 
British Columbia. 

Stemkowski will use his $21,500 
stipend to continue his research and 
look into hyper-reactive nerves that 
contribute to the constant sensation 
of feeling pain, even after a wound 
has healed. 

“Patrick’s receipt of the Lionel E. 
McLeod award will draw attention 
to the increasing interest in basic 
and clinical pain research in the 
province and will serve to attract 
additional outstanding students 
to the graduate and post-doctoral 
programs offered by the Centre for 
Neuroscience,” said Peter Smith, 
professor in the Faculty of Medi- 
cine & Dentistry, who first hired 


Stemkowski as a lab technician and 
introduced him to pain medicine 
research. 

“Winning this award is a great 
confidence booster,’ which Stem- 
kowski says confirms his career 
choice. 

The accomplished researcher 
credits this award to his diverse 
experiences outside medicine. After 
graduating from the U of A witha 
pharmacology degree more than a 
decade ago, Stemkowski followed 
his passion in music and produced 
three albums with two different 
bands. Running short on funds, he 
took a job in the Department of 
Pharmacology in hopes of refueling 
his musical lifestyle. 

The award is named after Lionel 
E. McLeod, the founding president 
of Alberta Heritage Foundation 
for Medical Research. McLeod was 
the head of endocrinology at the 
University of Alberta, dean of medi- 
cine at the University of Calgary, 
president of AHFMR and president 
and chief executive officer of the 
University Hospital in Vancouver. Mi 
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U of A leads search for magnetic monopole at CERN 


Brian Murphy 


n experiment led by a Uni- 

versity of Alberta research- 

er at the European Centre 
for Nuclear Research, known as 
CERN, could dramatically change 
our concepts of basic physics, revo- 
lutionize our understanding of the 
universe and lead to technologies 
that only exist in science fiction. 

U of A physics professor James 
Pinfold is leading an international 
team of physicists who are conduct- 
ing a series of ultra-high energy 


proton collisions inside the Large 
Hadron Collider at CERN. From 
the shrapnel-like debris produced 
by those collisions, researchers 
hope to find evidence of a magnetic 
monopole. 

The magnetic monopole is a 
theoretical particle of matter. “Sev- 
eral important theories of physics 
are built on the belief that mono- 
poles exist and it would be a great 
scientific coup to prove that,’ said 
Pinfold. 

If successful, Pinfold says, phys- 


ics textbooks from university level 


Gaming — step by step 


lleiren Poon 


or one University of Alberta 

professor, making the move 

from California to Edmon- 
ton turned out to be the first step in 
becoming involved with an award- 
winning video game. 

Nathan Sturtevant came to the 
U of A from the University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, where his work 
focused on artificial intelligence 
programming for multiplayer games 
like hearts or Chinese checkers. 
During a conference in Edmonton, 
he met Jonathan Shaeffer, U of A 
vice-provost (information technol- 
ogy), whose games work Sturtevant 
was familiar with. 

“The U of A is well known for 
work in games and artificial intelli- 
gence, Sturtevant said. “I knew that 
there are really great people to work 
with here and I was very happy to 
come up and be part of the group.” 

Then, in 2005, Edmonton game 
developer BioWare approached the 


U of A computing science depart- 
ment, looking for help with a “path- 
finding” challenge in their game 
Dragon Age: Origins. 

Pathfinding is a major element in 
most modern video games, but not 
one many gamers think about unless 
things go wrong. The ability to click 
a computer mouse to set digital 
characters in motion perhaps seems 
like it should be intuitive in this day 
of blockbuster games, but getting 
around or navigating in a complex 
and crowded game environment 
can make the journey slow and 
frustrating, the exact opposite of 
what video games are expected to 
deliver. Pathfinding allows the game 
programming to break the plan- 
ning process into components, one 
following the other, so the program 
doesn’t have to tackle all the plan- 
ning at once. 

So, faced with the challenges 
of creating pathfinding program- 
ming able to navigate complicated 


environments while minimizing 


Biosphere to the rescue 


Gloria Jensen 


ecycling, tree planting, car- 
pooling. All over the planet 
people are taking steps 
to reduce their carbon footprint; 
however, mother nature is doing her 
part too, 
John Gamon, a professor in the 
Department of Earth and Atmo- 
spheric Sciences, is looking at the 


problem of atmospheric carbon 
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from a different angle: how nature 
reduces carbon in the atmosphere 
for free. Imagine the global business 
potential of more accurate measur- 
ing tools for carbon exchange, and 
you are viewing the biosphere from 
Gamon’s vantage point. 

Currently the science com- 
munity has many ways to measure 
the carbon exchange between the 
Earth and the atmosphere. For some 
unexplained reason, the biosphere 
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right down to high school will have 
to be revised. 

“Our conventional understand- 
ing of magnets tells us they have a 
north pole and a south pole,’ said 
Pinfold. “A magnetic monopole has 
only one pole and that will change 
our understanding and the potential 
of electromagnetism,’ the force that 
binds particles of matter together. 
“Electromagnet force is the reason 
that, when I sit down on a chair, I 
don’t fall through it.” 

Pinfold says the discovery of 


electronic monopoles will open up a 


the amount of overhead in terms 
of memory needed, Sturtevant 
chose to break the decision-making 
process into separate levels, leaving 
the computer to calculate the steps 
needed by the character. 

“In a lot of games when you say 
‘go do something, the character 
sort of sits there for a while as the 
program is planning and then they 
take off” he said. “What we did 
then is you get this very high-level 
path that says “You're going this 
way and then we can then cut it 
down into small pieces. You don’t 
need to figure out how to get all 
the way to your goal, you just need 
to figure out how to get to the next 
step along this path.” 

Working on Dragon Age was an 
exciting opportunity, said Sturte- 
vant. “I get to be here in academia 
at the U of A and work on all these 
problems, but to be a part of some- 
thing that millions of people are 
playing and enjoying, that’s pretty 
thrilling.” Wi 


has been slowing down the accumu- 
lation of carbon in the atmosphere. 
Some carbon is getting trapped in 
the biosphere, which reduces the 
rate of global warming. 

Gamon plans to get industry 
involved in using carbon flux 
measurement tools to solve carbon 
emission problems, thereby enhanc- 
ing the capability of the biosphere 
to capture carbon. 

“Carbon stored naturally has 
value and carbon in the atmosphere 
loses its value. When we have the 
carbon captured, we gain some- 
thing,” Gamon said. “Managing our 
forests, farms and grasslands so that 
they are capturing carbon means we 
can put value on that.” 

When Gamon and his colleague, 
Susan Ustin of the University of 
California, applied for the Canada- 
California Strategic Innovation 
Partnership, they included a letter 
from TEC Edmonton, the univer- 
sity’s exclusive technology transfer 
agent, which validated the market 
potential of Gamon’s ideas. Kamren 
Farr, a TEC Edmonton market ana- 
lyst, undertook an early market as- 
sessment that showed great promise 
for their plan, to create a Biospheric 
Carbon Index that will give people 
a way to tell whether a piece of land 
is gaining or losing carbon to the 
atmosphere. 

Recently Gamon and Ustin 


whole new future for materials and 
technology if scientists can produce 
large numbers of them. “Monopoles 
could make materials strong enough 
to withstand a nuclear explosion 
and could also enable magnetic 
levitation.” 

To help explain the science of 
particle physics and the experiment 
to find the magnetic monopole Pin- 
fold turned to a U of A colleague, 
Andy Kale, a research associate in 
the space physics group. Kale is a 
big fan of animated movies and says 
he was quite happy to take on the 


challenge of the monopole movie. “I 
have no formal training in anima- 
tion, but I have been tinkering with 
it for more than 15 years.” 

The U of A-led experiment 
is already underway at the LHC 
and Pinfold says he hopes to find 
evidence of magnetic monopoles 
early in 2011. “It’s quite an honour 
to be conducting this experiment,” 
said Pinfold. “We can’t wait till we 
get our hands on the data from the 
Les 

Pinfold’s movie on magnetic 


monopoles is available on YouTube. Mi 


Edmonton video-game developer Bioware approached computing science professor 
Nathan Sturtevant to help develop a pathfinding feature in the hit game Dragon Age: 
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were awarded $100,000 in CCSIP 
funding to help them develop their 
action plan and $69,765 will go 
towards the U of A. Gamon hopes 
to not only encourage people to 
invest in farms and factories that are 
“green, but also to provide more 
information about how to facilitate 
carbon capture in the biosphere. 

Even though Gamon's ideas are 
at a very early stage of conceptu- 
alization, he has experienced the 
benefit of connecting with TEC Ed- 
monton. He appreciated how well 
connected Farr is with the industry 
and the expertise and support that 
he received so far. 

“I was very encouraged when 
I spoke to TEC Edmonton. They 
were able to grasp the potential of 
my proposal right away,’ Gamon 
said. He hopes to continue to work 
with TEC Edmonton as the details 
of his action plan are worked out. 


John Gamon is looking at different ways of 
reducing carbon in the atmosphere. 


Over the next few months, Folio 
will examine one of the cornerstones 
of the universitys Dare to Discover 
vision, connecting communities, by 
examining the role TEC Edmonton 
plays in advancing mutual goals by 
fostering partnerships with business 


and industry. Wi 
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Education 
says farewell to 
distinguished 


dean 


Robert Patterson, dean of education 
from 1983-1991, died March 21. 


Dawn Ford 


he University of Alberta 

is mourning the pass- 

ing of Robert Patterson, 
dean of education from 1983- 
1991, who died March 21. 

Patterson’s legacy is summed 
up best by the affectionate words 
pulled from the minutes of his 
final faculty council meeting 
as dean in May of 1991. In this 
document, Patterson is described 
as having a “paternalistic flair,’ 
and as a leader who spent his 
professional life “instilling a 
breath of life” into education’s 
student association during a time 
of administrative challenges. He 
was also characterized as a “shirt- 
sleeve” dean who maintained a 
constancy of spirit during turbu- 
lent and economically challeng- 
ing times within the faculty and 
university community. 

Fern Snart, dean of the 
Faculty of Education, remembers 
Patterson as a kind and gentle 
leader who had an ability to 
identify the essence of an issue 
and offer sound judgment. 

“During a time when deans 
served more traditional roles as 
academic leaders, Bob instituted 
many visionary coalitions and 
partnerships at the university,” 
said Snart. “In particular, he 
lived his vision of creating a more 
collaborative environment both 
within his faculty and between 
the faculty and the field.” 

Born in Fort MacLeod on 
June 8, 1937, Patterson received 
both his bachelor and master of 
education degrees from the 
U of A, and his doctorate in the 
history and philosophy of educa- 
tion at Michigan State Univer- 
sity. In 1990, he was awarded 
an honorary doctorate from the 
University of Lethbridge. 

Patterson taught at the U of A 
for more than 30 years, includ- 
ing his time as dean. In 1992, he 
moved to Brigham Young Uni- 
versity in Provo, Utah, where he 
spent the concluding years of his 
professional career as dean of the 
McKay College of Education. 

“He is remembered by his 
students and colleagues for his 
sensitivity to the human element 
in any problem or proposal,” said 
Snart. “He exemplified the values 
of a scholar and an educator and 
did it with humility and a sense 
of humour. 

“He was a real statesman.” i 
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UofA program gets top award for innovative application 


Skye Rodgers 


software information 
literacy assessment ap- 
plication developed at 

the University of Alberta has won 
an award from the Association of 
College and Research Libraries. The 
program, WASSAIL, brought home 
the U.S.-based associations’ Instruc- 
tion Section Innovation Award for 
2009. 

“International awards such as 
this are a great way to raise global 
awareness of innovations and for- 
ward-thinking initiatives being led 
by the University of Alberta,” said 
Ernie Ingles, U of A vice-provost 
and chief librarian. 

The Association of College 
and Research Libraries award 
recognizes a project that demon- 
strates Creative, innovative or new 
approaches to information literacy 
instruction or programming. Au- 
gustana Campus’ head librarian 
Nancy Goebel, who, along with 
project programmer Dylan An- 
derson, developed the application, 
says WASSAIL is in response to a 
need in libraries that offer infor- 
mation literacy instruction. 

“When we developed our 
information literacy courses in 21 
different disciplines, we were unable 
to measure students’ skills before 
and after the courses. So we decided 
to develop WASSAIL,’ said Goebel. 
“It meets the initial needs and now 


we can also do more things with 

it, such as assessment of student 
learning, evaluation of teacher or 
learning experience, and the ability 
to do survey or online quizzes.” 

The program is being used at 
Red Deer College's literacy teaching 
programs. Michelle Edwards Thom- 
son, librarian at the college, says 
WASSAIL meets a specific need at 
their library. 

“Since it is a Canadian tool, our 
data doesn’t have to be stored in 
a server outside of Canada,” said 
Thomson. “It’s also a lot more flex- 
ible and because it was designed for 
information literacy assessment, so 
it fits our needs much better than 
generic survey software.” 

Anderson says the open source, 
database driven web-based applica- 
tion, which is now widely distrib- 
uted and used in academic institu- 
tions worldwide, is also changing 
the way professors work. 

“WASSAIL offers an oppor- 
tunity to assess student learning 
and evaluate the effectiveness and 
learning outcomes of information 
literacy instruction,” said Ander- 
son. “It also addresses some of the 
complex needs in our information 
society.” 

WASSAIL, which is available to 
the public for free, is being now be- 
ing used to manage qualitative and 
quantitative data in surveys around 
the world. The Association of Col- 
lege and Research Libraries psychol- 
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Augustana Campus’ head librarian Nancy Goebel, who, along with project programmer 
Dylan Anderson, developed WASSAIL in response to a need in libraries to offer 
information literacy instruction. 


ogy information literacy standards 
committee has used WASSAIL to 
survey psychology teaching faculty 
across the world. 

Janet Wasselius, U of A philoso- 
phy professor, is currently using the 
application to measure the quality 
of her students’ writing when they 
prepare their assignments electroni- 
cally compared to a hand-written 
paper. She says the application is 


very useful. 

“Every week I ask the class to 
answer a series of quantitative and 
qualitative questions about their 
learning,” said Wasselius. “The 
course isn’t over yet, but so far I’ve 
found it a very positive experience. 
We talk about how [the students’ 
experience of writing and think- 
ing is different depending on the 
technology they're using.” Wi 


Nursing students walk the inner-city streets to see social issues 


Carmen Leibel 

t's called the Social Issues 

Walk and the goal is to show 

first-year University of Alberta 
nursing students the complexity 
of poverty and homelessness. The — 
walk exposes the students to issues 
surrounding housing, education, 
health care and the various agencies 
in Edmonton’s downtown core. 

First-year student Christine 

Neufeld said she learned a lot from 
the community member who came 
with her group on the Social Issues 
Walk in March. Neufeld said the Mc- 
Cauley community member told the 
students about a difficult landlord 
that she has to deal with and how 
much she has to pay for a very small, 


run-down, one-bedroom suite. 

“Tt was interesting to see how 
they live and how they’re trying to 
make ends meet,” said Neufeld. “It 
will help me not to be judgmental 
toward my future patients.” 

“Tr allows us to realize how much 
support they need,” added Neufeld’s 
classmate Greg Pohlod. 

Vera Caine, a professor in the 
Faculty of Nursing, says it’s impor- 
tant to have the students under- 
stand the issues at an early stage 
in their nursing career as these are 
topics they will face in the future 
when working alongside clients. 

“The goal of the course is to help 
students envision possibilities and 
realities of community nursing,” 
said Caine. 


“Focusing on the needs of mar- 
ginalized, underserved populations 
is especially critical at a time when 
extensive health care restructuring is 
taking place across the province.” 

The Social Issues Walks began in 
January and is part of a partnership 
between the University of Al- 
berta’s Faculty of Nursing and The 
Mustard Seed, an organization that 
seeks to address poverty in greater 
Edmonton and often provides hot 
meals and warm clothes for the less 
fortunate. 

Each week 16 students walk the 
streets of the inner city to meet 
community members, talk about 
relevant issues and learn about land- 
marks such as the Mustard Seed, the 
York Hotel, the Edmonton Remand 


Physical therapy students provide care for community 


Carmen Leibel 


hysical therapy students from 
the University of Alberta's 
Faculty of Rehabilitation 
Medicine are putting their skills to 
the test by providing care for some 
of our city’s most vulnerable. 
Every second weekend a group 
of first- and second-year students 
offer free services for inner city 
at-risk youth and adults at the Boyle 
McCauley Health Centre. Students 
provide services such as exercises, 
stretches and health education for 
those who suffer from chronic pain, 
a disability or an injury. 
“We really try to connect with 
the clients that come in, to see what 
health conditions they have and how 


we can adapt what we do to serve 
them, said Jessie Gibson, a second- 
year physical therapy student. 

Gibson says they often have 
to make quick decisions and are 
encouraged to think outside of the 
box when prescribing intervention. 

“For example,’ said Gibson, “we 
have had to figure out how a history of 
violence or abuse may play into recoy- 
ery from a physical injury. This really is 
great learning experience for us.” 

The program began in Janu- 
ary and is part of the Shine Youth 
Clinic, an interdisciplinary student- 
directed health clinic that provides 
comprehensive health services for 
local youth in the inner city. 

Mark Hall, clinical co-ordinator 
for the Department of Physical Ther- 


apy, says the importance of the clinic 
is twofold: “The clinic is an important 
learning tool for the physical therapy 
students and it also provides care for 
the inner-city community.” 

Hall says the clinic diversifies the 
students clinical practice experiences 
as they are exposed to a population 
with different needs and helps them 
see how they can play a role in im- 
proving the quality of life for others 
in the community. The students also 
learn about the importance of inter- 
professional collaboration as they 
work with other students represent- 
ing disciplines including medicine, 
dentistry, nursing, pharmacy, social 
work and nutrition. 

“Through this partnership we 
hope to raise the awareness of phys- 


Centre and the former site of Tent 
City. 

The walk is led by Leanne Janzen 
from the Mustard Seed, who is 
also accompanied each week by a 
community member who provides 
commentary on what it’s like to live 
in the area. 

“The two-and-a-half hour walk is 
a fitting way to expose the students 
and get the conversation started to 
disband myths and tackle stereo- 
types,” said Janzen. 

The Social Issues Walk has 
already made an impact on Neufeld 
and Pohlod, who both say they 
would like to do the walk again 
towards the end of their degree. 

“Tt gave me a new view on life,” 


said Neufeld. Mi 


iotherapy in general, as well as the 
participation of our faculty with the 
other faculties involved. “ Hall adds, 
“We hope to fill a gap and provide 
services to at-risk youth and adults 
who would more than likely not 
be able to afford private physical 
therapy services in the community.” 

Gibson agrees with Hall and says 
the hands-on learning is invaluable. 

“We are afforded the opportu- 
nity to apply our skills and take the 
time to do it well. Above all, we are 
fortunate to learn from each person 
that comes into the clinic and add 
that learning into our tool kits as 
future physiotherapists. 

’e hope to build up our rela- 

tionship with this population and 
our effectiveness to serve them.” Mi 
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NCWS shorts 


Folio presents a sample of some of the stories that recently appeared on 
ExpressNews, the U of As online news source, and other campus news 


SOUrCES. To read more, £0 to www.expressnews.ualberta.ca. 


PhD students working to commercialize nanotech 


e nergy storage 


Two Faculty of Engineering PhD students have made it to the semifi- 


nals of an international technology commercialization competition with 


a plan to commercialize technology that could lead to more efficient 


hybrid and electrical cars. 


Michael Thomas and Jaron Van Dijken are part of an international 


team competing for $25,000 in prize money at the Global Venture Chal- 


lenge at the Oak Ridge National Laboratory in Tennessee. The team is 


pitching a product based on nanotechnology techniques developed by 


U of A electrical engineering professor Michael Brett. 


“Especially as an engineer in energy, it is important to understand 


technology commercialization,’ said Thomas. 


‘Learning more about commercialization really compliments our 


education,’ added Van Dijken. “It helps us to connect science to society.” 


Green & Gold Garden set to grow 


The Green & Gold Community Garden grows organic vegetables 
and herbs on land at the U of A South Campus Research Station. The 


garden operates as a partnership between the School of Public Health 


and the Faculty of Agricultural, Life and Environmental Sciences and is 


once again readying itself for another season of good growing and eating, 


Last year, during its first year of operation, the garden raised $16,000 


for Tubahumurize, a non-profit organization in Rwanda that supports 


and empowers socially and economically marginalized women. Accord- 


ing to its founder, Sarah Bowen, all of the money donated in exchange 


for the garden’s produce goes directly to the organization's programs 


where women are provided with counseling, life-skills coaching, health- 


care education and opportunities for sustainable income generating 


activities. 


Bowen, an associate professor in the School of Public Health, says, 


“The dollars raised last year went to Tubahumurize’s trauma counseling 


for women and sewing skills training program for women and teens, 


whose lives and education were disrupted by the Rwandan genocide. 


“This is a chance to make a difference in the lives of people we will 


likely never meet, but whose very humanity connects them to us.” 


American Hockey League beckons Golden Bear 


Fourth-year Golden Bears hockey winger Jesse Gimblett has signed 


an amateur try-out contract with the Springfield Falcons of the Ameri- 


can Hockey League. 


The Newtonville, Ont. native spent the past four seasons skating for 


the Green and Gold at the U of A, where he posted career numbers of 


play last year with nine. 


At the recent University Cup championship tournament, the 6-foot- 


2 aa 


3, 218-pound power forward continued his success, notching two goals 


and one assist in three games as the Bears picked up the silver medal. i 


John McDougall will take over as the 
National Research Council's new president 
on April 19. McDougall received his bachelor 
of science degree in civil engineering from 
the U of A in 1967. McDougall is CEO of 
Innoventures Canada and a director of PFB 
Corporation. From 1997 to 2009 he served 
as CEO of the Alberta Research Council, and 
from 1991 to 1997 served as inaugural man- 
agement chair for engineers in the Faculty of 
Engineering at the U of A. 


The 2010 Rutherford Award for 
Excellence in Undergraduate Teaching 
Award Winners have been announced. The 
recipients are Connie Varnhagen, profes- 
sor in the Department of Psychology; Mani 
Vaidyanathan, professor in the Department 
of Electrical and Computer Engineering; 
and Clarence Wong, professor in the 
Department of Gastroenterology. The pur- 
pose of the award is to recognize teaching 
excellence by full-time continuing academic 
staff. 


Lynette Shultz, professor in the 
Department of Educational Policy Studies, 
and Jonathan White, professor in the 
Department of Surgery, have both been 


awarded the 2010 Provost's Award 

for Early Achievement of Excellence in 
Undergraduate Teaching. This award 
recognizes the achievement of teaching 
excellence by full-time continuing aca- 
demic staff within five years of their first 
university appointment. 


Sharon Mitchell, clinical associ- 
ate professor in the Faculty of Pharmacy 
and Pharmaceutical Sciences, and 
Rachel Milner, faculty service officer 
in the Department of Biochemistry, 
have both awarded the 2010 William 
Hardy Alexander Award for Excellence 
in Undergraduate Teaching. This award 
recognizes excellence in undergraduate 
teaching by academic staff. 


The Biochemistry Student Services 
Teaching Group, made up of Rachel 
Milner, Jonathan Parrish, and 
Adrienne Wright, all faculty service offi- 
cers in the Department of Biochemistry, 
has won the 2010 Teaching Unit Award. 
This award recognizes publicly teaching 
excellence that occurs as a result of the 
collaboration of instructors. 
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walk in with your taxes, walk out with your money. 
Ask us about Instant Cash Back: An average refund with us is $1000, so 
book an appointment today. Visit hrblock.ca to find an office near you. 


Click, call or come over 


1-800-HRBLOCK (472-5625) H&R BLOCK’ 


Get It Right" 


© 2010 H&R Block Canada, Inc. 
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during 2009 or (ii) a valid high school identification card. Expires July 31, 2010. Must also qualify for Instant Cash Back and Cash Back products. See office for 
details, Valid only at participating H&R Block locations in Canada. SPC Card offers valid from 08/01/09 to 07/31/10 at participating locations in Canada only. 
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Until April 30 


Marginated: Seventeenth-Century 
Printed Books and the Traces of Their 
Readers. This exhibition takes a century's 
worth of books as its subject, and displays 
a wide range of evidence for their read- 
ing and handling. Open daily in the Bruce 
Peel Special Collections Library, located B7 
Rutherford South Library. 


April 11 


Toby and Saul Reichert Holocaust 
Lecture. “Genocide in a Multiethnic Town: 
Events, Origins, Aftermath,” will be given 
by Omer Bartov, John P. Birkelund, distin- 
guished professor of European history and 
professor of history and German studies at 
Brown University. Presented by the Wirth 
Institute for Austrian and Central European 
Studies. 6 p.m., the Tory Lecture Theatre. 


April 12 


Last Day of Classes Goodie Give 
Away. Come and celebrate the last day 
of classes and enjoy free cookies and 
punch. Bring your friends to the mural and 
Rutherford locations in HUB Mall. 10:30 
a.m.—12:30 p.m. 


April 14 


SEE The Research at Work Seminar 
Series Presents. Diana Gibson, researcher 
at the Parkland Institute, presents “Beyond 
Booms and Busts: Making Alberta More 
Stable and Sustainable.” She will discuss 
what the boom and bust cycle has meant for 


lassifie 


Albertans and what Alberta can learn from 
Norway. Noon to 1:30 p.m. Glacier Room 
Lister Centre. 


10th annual Capstone Awards 
Banquet. The 10th annual Capstone Awards 
Banquet celebrates outstanding design talent 
graduating from the U of A mechanical engi- 
neering and industrial design classes. 5~9:30 
p.m. in 1-047 Lister Centre Lister Centre. 


April 15 


Final Reading by Writer-in- 
Residence Hiromi Goto. A reception will 
follow this final reading by our writer-in-resi- 
dence. 3:30 p.m. HC L-3 Humanities Centre. 


April 16 


Making a Difference with CBR: 
Mobilizing Knowledge to Inform Policy 
and Practice. This is the final workshop in 
our community-based research workshop 
series. Learn how CBR can be an effective 
means to create and share knowledge, ana- 
lyze a knowledge-mobilization framework, 
identify ways to share CBR results and 
network with others interested in influenc- 
ing policy and practice. 8:30 a.m.—3:30 p.m. 
Enterprise Square. 


Department of Economics Macro 
Seminar. Michael Elsby, professor at the 
University of Michigan, will be on hand to 
give a talk entitled “Disciplined Estimates of 
Gross Flows among Labor Market States, ” 
with San Franciso Federal Reserve Bank 
economist Bart Hobjin and Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York economist Aysegill Sahin. 
3:30 p.m. at 8-22 Tory. 


( | 


April 17 


Preparing for Retirement Seminar. 
The University of Alberta Alumni Association 
is pleased to offer a full-day seminar on 
preparing for retirement. Led by one of 
Edmonton's leading professional retirement 
planners, the seminar will explore retirement 
from two perspectives: lifestyle and financial. 
Open to all alumni, friends and family. 8:30 
a.m.—4:30 p.m. TELUS Centre. 


April 19 


April Inaugural Professorial 
Lectures. All staff, students and members 
of the public are invited to attend the April 
Inaugural Professorial Lectures, which 
celebrate newly-appointed professors. 
April will feature: David Bigam (surgery), 
topic: “Training Physician-Scientists for 
Tomorrow"; Satyabrata Kar (medicine), 
topic: “Understanding Alzheimer's Disease: 
Some Recent Developments.” 4:30 — 6:30 
p.m. Allard Family Theatre (Rm. 1-080) 
Katz Group Centre for Pharmacy and Health 
Research. 


April 20 & 21 


Trade and Investment in Energy 
and Environment Conference April 
2010. Few policy issues at this time attract 
more interest than the conjunction of energy 
and the environment. To further understand- 
ing of this bundle of issues, the University of 
Alberta's China Institute, Alberta Institute for 
American Studies and the School of Energy 
and the Environment will be hosting a trilat- 
eral conference on: Trade and Investment in 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 


THE GAINSBOROUGH. Absolutely stun- 
ning view. 1,250 sq. ft., totally renovated, 
hardwood floors throughout. 2 new bdrms 
and bathrooms, new Brazilian cherry kitchen 
and pantry, black granite countertops, sub- 
zero fridge/freezer, Wolf stove, Miele convec- 
tion oven. Owner would like a 3 year lease. 
$2,200/month. For details call Janet Fraser at 
780-441-6441 or email jennfra@interbaun. 
com. Gordon W.R. King & Assoc. Realty. 


SCENIC RIVER VALLEY VIEW 
CONDOMINIUM. Beautiful, 2 bdrm, 2 bath, 
with magnificent valley views. New paint, 
carpet and appliances. Downtown living at 
its finest. Rent $1,900/month, includes heat, 
water, and power. In-suite washer and dryer. 
Walk to museum, and 124 St. shops and 
eateries. Includes parking stall, building has 
swimming pool and fitness center. Call Janet 
Fraser at 780-441-6441 or email jennfra@ 
interbaun.com. Gordon W.R. King & Assoc 
Realty. 


CLASSY TARPONWOODS TOWNHOUSE 
CONDO, MAINTENANCE FREE. Quiet 
Neighborhood, Ramsay Heights in Southwest 
Edmonton. Substantially upgraded through- 
out. 3 bdrms, 2.5 bath, 2 storey. 4th bdrm 
in basement could be used for large office. 
Oversized double heated garage. Close to 
parks, shopping and on transit route to 
new LRT Stations. Close to great schools/ 
afterschool care/day cares. Available May 
1st, 2010. $2,500/month. Damage Deposit 


onthe Web 


one month's rent. Call Janet Fraser at 780- 
441- 6441 or email jennfra@interbaun.com. ° 
Gordon W.R. King & Assoc. Realty. 


GRANDVIEW HEIGHTS HOUSE. Fully fur- 
nished, 4 bdrms, modern appliances. Double 
attached garage. Near university farm. Two 
blocks from bus route to south campus LRT 
and university. 5 min drive to university. 
Available July 22, 2010—July 31, 2011. 
$2,500/month. Utilities extra. Email felipe. 
aguerrevere@ualberta.ca. 


OLD GLENORA. 1,300 sq. ft., 3 
plus bdrm bungalow. Attached garage. 
Prestigious traditional neighborhood close 
to downtown and U of A. 1 block from river 
valley access. Non- smoking. No young chil- 
dren/pets. Unfurnished. Regular appliances. 
$1,800/month. Email: JISNA@shaw.ca. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 


SPACIOUS CONDO. 1,995 sq. ft., 2 bdrm 
plus den, a/c. Centrally located, quiet secure 
prestigious Lemarchand Tower. 2 baths plus 
walk-in shower. Generous storage, large 
S.E. enclosed balcony. 2 u/g parking stalls. 
Amenities include, social room, hobby room, 
guest suite. $429,900. Call Connie Kennedy 
780-482-6766. Condo Specialist. Re/max 
Real Estate. 


GARNEAU. 11125 — 85 Ave. 2 storey, 
Completely renovated, retains original 
charm, RA9 zoning. $599,000. 11127 — 85 
Ave. Vintage charm. RA9 zoning. $399,000. 
Call Darlene at Royal LePage 780-431-5600. 


BUYING, SELLING OR LEASING 
A CONDO. | can help you. Call now 
Connie Kennedy 780-482-6766. Pioneer 
Condominium Specialist. Re/Max Real Estate. 
Virtual Tours. wwwconniekenndey.com. 


ACCOMMODATIONS WANTED 


WANTED 3 OR 4 BEDROOM HOUSE. For 
1 or 2 weeks from August 1, 2010. Please 
contact artikoshal@gmail.com or 780-988- 
8303. 


MICELLANEOUS 


VICTORIA PROPERTIES. Knowledgeable, 
trustworthy Realtor. Whether you're relocat- 
ing, investing or renting. Will answer all 
queries: send information, no cost/obliga- 
tion. “Hassle-free” property management 
provided. Lois Dutton, Duttons & Co. Ltd., 
Victoria, B.C. 1-800-574-7491 or lois@dut- 
tons.com. 


SERVICES 


TECH VERBATIM EDITING. On cam- 
pus, APA, Chicago, Hart's, MLA, Turabian; 
medical terminology. Member, Editors’ 
Association of Canada. Donna 780-465-3753 
verbatimedit@shaw.ca. 


CASH PAID FOR QUALITY BOOKS. The 
Edmonton Book Store, 780-433-1781. www. 
edmontonbookstore.com. 


DAVE RICHARDS CERTIFIED 
JOURNEYMAN CARPENTER. Complete 
renovation services. 30 years experience. 
References. No job too small. 780-886-6005. 
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Energy and Environment: Canada-China-U.S. 
This major conference will bring together 
senior industry leaders, policy makers and 
academic experts to examine the complex 
interaction of commercial, environmental 
and policy issues linking Canada, China and 
the United States. www.china.ualberta.ca/ 
index.cfm 


April 20 


AHFMR Guest Speaker. Robert 
Mullen, professor and researcher in the 
Department of Molecular & Cellular Biology 
at the University of Guelph, will be giving a 
talk entitled “Plant Peroxisome Biogenesis: 
New Developments in Protein Trafficking 
and the Role of Peroxisomes in Viral 
Replication." 9:30-10:30 a.m. 628 Medical 
Sciences. 


April 20 


Academic Women’s Association 
Spring Banquet. The Academic Women’s 
Association will hold their annual spring 
banquet and general meeting at the Faculty 
Club. Members and non-members are invited 


-to-attend. This event will include a presenta- 


tion by the AWA's 2009-10 Woman of the 
Year. For more information and to register 
please visit www.ualberta.ca/~awa/news. 
htm. 


April 21 


Miscarriage Stories: Voicing Maori 
Women’s Wishes in Relation to Health 
Care Provision. Cassie Kenny, post-doctor- 


mn 


On March 26, Natalie Kononenko, professor of Ukrainian folklore, led students 


Fine Arts Events 


al fellow in the Ethnicity & Health Research 
Program in the Faculty of Nursing will be 
giving this talk. Noon, 6-10 D University 
Terrace. 


April 22 


Educational Policy Studies Research 
Day. A celebration of the diverse research 
interests of students, sessional instructors 
and faculty members from the program 
areas of adult education, indigenous peoples 
education, educational administration and 
leadership, theoretical, cultural and interna- 
tional studies in education. Noon — 6 p.m. in 
fourth-floor lounge of Education North. 


Implementation of Nutritional 
Guidelines in Elderly Care in Sweden. 
Anja Saletti and Johanna Torema, research- 
ers from Department of Public Health, 
Clinical Nutrition and Metabolism at Uppsala 
University in Sweden, will be on hand to talk 
about nutrition in Swedish elder care. Noon, 
6-107 Clinical Sciences. 


Research Forum Series-Education 
for the Masses and Mass Marketing. 
This presentation. “A History of the Material 
Culture of Kindergarten,” describes popular 
education in the context of the material 
culture of kindergarten. While the common 
approaches in early childhood education dif- 
fer in aspects of their philosophy, values and 
beliefs, most place considerable emphasis on 
materials. 3:30-4:30 p.m. in 122 Education 
South Education Centre. 


umog [ORY 


through the university’s annual Pysanka Workshop where 30 participants were 
given a crack at the Ukrainian fine art of Easter egg decoration. 


April 9 


University of Alberta Concert 
Choir. University of Alberta Concert 
Choir spring concert 2010: Love Songs for 
Springtime. Evelyn Grieger, conductor. 8 
p.m, Arts and Convocation Hall. 


April 10 


Graduate Conducting Recital - 
Meghan Rayment. Graduate Conducting 
Recital Meghan Rayment Wrosks by 
Haydn, Monteverdi and Schubert. 2:00 
p.m., St Timothy's Anglican Church. 


Music at Convocation Hall Series: 
Music of Today. Guillaume Tardif, violin; 


William Street, saxophone; Don Ross, bass 
clarinet; Roger Admiral, piano, 8 p.m. Arts 
and Convocation Hall. 


April 11 
University of Alberta Concert 
Band. 2 p.m. Arts and Convocation Hall. 


April 18 


Doctor of Music Recital - Sandra 
Joy Friesen, piano. Doctor of Music 
recital Sandra Joy Friesen, piano. 
Works by Francois Couperin, Franz Liszt 
and Claude Debussy. 8 p.m. Arts and 
Convocation Hall. 


Heath Rourke enjoys the spoils of a geod f hunt. 


he University of Alberta's Arts/Business Quad was filled with young bunnies on April 3 as the Alumni As- 


sociation hosted its third annual Easter egg hunt. Hundreds of alumni and their children hunted for 2,000 
colourful, candy-filled treats that were hidden throughout the area. 


BackLx oe 


If you’re going to succeed in an Easter-egg hunt, you have to think like a 
rabbit, and look like one too. 
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Shot in the arm? 
Not for whooping cough 


researcher who garners 
accolade 
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| Fitness for all 


New Students’ Union fitness 
centre coming 


"age 9 


Chalk it up to 
experience 
Economy of a classroom 


Volume 47 Issue 17 | 
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U of A one of 
Canada’s top 
50 ‘greenest’ 
employers 


lleiren Poon 

he University of Alberta 

is once again gold when 

it comes to going green 
when it was recently named one of 
Canada’s Top 50 Green Employers by 
the Canada’s Greenest Employers. 

The designation recognizes 
employers that lead the nation in 
creating a culture of environmental 
awareness and who have developed 
exceptional Earth-friendly initiatives, 
attracting people to their organiza- 
tions because of their environmental 
leadership. 

“Being named one of Canada’s 
Top 50 Greenest Employers for the 
second year in a row is great recogni- 
tion of the university’s sustainability 
success story and is indicative of the 
time and energy our staff invests in 
Earth-friendly initiatives like green 
cleaning, energy management and 
composting,” said Trina Innes, direc- 
tor of the U of A’s Office of Sustain- 
ability. “The environmental sustain- 
ability of an institution such as ours is 
becoming an increasingly important 
consideration for students, faculty 
and staff members when evaluating 
where they want to work and study. 

“Receiving this designation shows 
prospective employees and students 
that the university is committed to 
sustainability on campus.” 

Some of the projects highlighted 
in the decision include the establish- 
ment of the Office of Sustainability, 
as well as the conyening of the World 
Café on Campus Climate Respon- 
sibility in 2008 and 2009, where 
students, faculty, staff and commu- 
nity partners gathered to discuss and 
debate climate change responsibili- 
ties and the building of a sustainable 
campus. 

continued on page 2 
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Million-dollar smiles 


Solina Chau, the director of the Li Ka Shing Foundation, snaps a photo of herself 


send back to Hong Kong. 
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ith Lorne Tyrrell, the inaugural director of the Li Ka Shing Institute of Virology, to 


Historic gift places U of A virology 


research on a whole new level 


lleiren Poon 
he University of Alberta 
will take a big step for- 
ward in its efforts to treat 
and cure virus-based diseases after 
receiving a $28-million gift April 
23 from the Li Ka Shing (Canada) 
Foundation and $52.5 million in 
new related funding from the Goy- 
ernment of Alberta. 
The donation—the largest cash 
gift in the university's history— 
will help establish the Li Ka 
Shing Institute of Virology 
and add the U of A to a global 
health-science research net- 
work facilitated by the Li Ka 
Shing Foundation. 
“This gift will transform 
the learning and discovery 
experience of students 


and faculty,” said Indira 


Samarasekera, 
president and 
vice-chancellor 
of the university, 
at the announce- 
ment. “It will 

increase exponen- 

tially the U of A’s 

ability to recruit major new talent 
and attract external funding that will 
propel this institution to a whole 

new level. 

“But, most importantly, this gift 
has the power to transform lives 
around the world. With this major 
endowment, research that has the 
potential to save and improve the 
lives of people vulnerable to the dey- 
astating effects of viral diseases will 
have financial support in perpetuity.” 

The announcement marks the 
beginning of anew partnership be- 
tween the university, the government 


66 This gift has the power 
to transform lives around 
the world.” 


of Alberta and 
the Li Ka Shing 
(Canada) Foun- 
dation, dedicated 
to improving the 


human condi- 


Indira Samarasekera tion through the 


advancement 
of education, health care, arts and 
culture, and community projects 
around the world. 

“The University of Alberta and 
Mr. Li, the founder of the Li Ka 
Shing Foundation, hold a similar 
philosophy of public service,” said 
Samarasekera, talking about her 
meeting with Li. 

“T was inspired by his vision, and 
touched by his humanity and dedica- 
tion to make a difference in the 
quality of life of people everywhere, 
in particular Mr. Li’s dedication to 


education and health care for those 


with the least access.” 

Frank Sixt, president of the Li Ka 
Shing (Canada) Foundation, said the 
partnership is one that reflects the 
purpose of the foundation, and of its 
founder, Li Ka-shing. 

“One need only think about the 
threat to human well-being posed 
by virus pandemics—SARS, avian 
flu, swine flu, the next unidentified 
killer—to see how today’s gift has 
the potential to be transformational 
in the lives of literally millions of 
individuals,” he said. “This oppor- 
tunity to partner with the U of A is, 
we think, an opportunity that can 
accelerate the translation of research 
into care and can ensure better pre- 
vention and deliver faster cures, not 
just in Alberta, not just in Canada, 
not even just in China, but maybe on 
a global scale.” 


continued on page 2 
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Brian Murphy 
ore than 700 kilometres 
above Earth, a recently 
launched satellite is 
being readied to provide University 
of Alberta researchers with a new set 
of eyes for monitoring ice thickness 
across the Arctic. 

Martin Sharp and Christian Haas, 
researchers in the U of A’s Depart- 
ment of Earth and Atmospheric 
Sciences, will play lead roles making 
sure CryoSat 2, launched earlier this 
month by the European Space Agency, 
provides accurate readings. 

Haas will compare CryoSat’s calcu- 
lations of sea-ice volume with data he’s 
collected with electronic monitoring 
equipment over the years on numerous 
low-altitude flights. Last spring, Haas 
zigzagged his way across the Arctic, 
just 60 metres above the sea ice, cover- 
ing the vast area between Greenland 
and Alaska. Haas will update his own 
research next month with a series of 
helicopter flights over the ice. 

Haas says Cryosat 2’s readings will 
be validated over the next six months 
and expects that its results will go 
online this fall. 

“The satellite will provide updated 
Arctic-wide data once every month,” 
said Haas. “The satellite will compli- 
ment the research that I and others 
will continue with, and the result will 
be a total picture of seasonal variations 
of the ice.” 

Haas explains that this orbiting 
technology has a distinct advantage 
over Arctic research done on foot or 


Martin Sharp and Christian Haas will play lead roles making sure CryoSat 2, launched 


by the European Space Agency, provides accurate readings of Arctic ice levels. 


from low flying aircraft because it’s 
weather proof, 

“CryoSat uses radar telemetry 
which can see through any kind of 
weather and cloud cover,” said Haas. 

CryoSat 2 isn’t the first satellite to 
measure ice thickness at both poles. 
Last fall, an American satellite called 
ICESAT suddenly stopped working 


after nearly six years in orbit. 

In 2005, the European Space 
Agency launched CryoSat 1, but that 
mission ended badly with a launch 
failure a couple of minutes after blast 
off. The life expectancy of CryoSat 2 is 
three to five years. 

While Haas focuses his work on 
sea ice, Sharp will work to validate the 


Research shows skin-cancer rates in 


Alberta levelling off 


Quinn Phillips 


t appears people are listening 
to doctors’ orders to protect 
their skin from the sun. 

In the largest Canadian study of 
non-melanoma skin cancer, Andrei 
Metelitsa, Gordon Jung and their 
research group have found skin 
cancer rates in Alberta are going 
down in men and have levelled off 
for women. 

“It’s amazing to see that we're 
going against traditional thought, 
which was that [skin cancer] was 
going to continue to escalate,” said 
Jung, a dermatology resident in the 
Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry at 
the University of Alberta. 

Metelitsa and Jung analyzed data 
collected over a 20-year period from 
nearly 100,000 patients diagnosed 
with the two most common cancers 


in the world: basal cell carcinomas 


and squamous cell carcinomas, 
which are considered non-melanoma 
skin cancers. They aren’t deadly but 
can often be disfiguring. 

After a rapid spike in the late 
1980s and early “90s, the num- 
ber of cases have remained stable 
since 2000. The scientists note it’s 
interesting that the number of more 
progressed skin cancers dropped in 
the late 1990s, which means doctors 
are catching problem moles and le- 
sions sooner. 

The pair has a few theories on 
why the trend is changing, the first 
being that Alberta has had a very 
good skin-cancer awareness pro- 
gram since the 1980s. “For people 
to change their behaviour, it can 
take approximately 20 years,” said 
Metelitsa. “So perhaps the fact that 
we're finally seeing the change in 
those trends since the year 2000 is a 
partial reflection of that.” 


Historic gift continued from page 1 


Lorne Tyrrell, the inaugural direc- 
tor of the Li Ka Shing Institute of 
Virology, was visibly emotional as he 
thanked the foundation for the sup- 
port and talked about his research. 

“Since I began practicing in 
infectious diseases over 30 years ago, 
there has been a steady stream of new 
infectious diseases—an average of 
one per year—diseases you will easily 
recognize. These include HIV/AIDS, 
hepatitis C, SARS, West Nile virus, 
new strains of herpes viruses and 
new strains of influenza. A number 


of these viruses have been proven to 
cause cancer, such as the papaloma 
virus in cervical cancer and hepatitis 
viruses that cause liver cancer,” he 
said. 

The virology institute will be 
located inside the Katz Group Centre 
for Pharmacy and Health Research on 
the corner of 87 Ave. and 114 St. 

“In addition, the eastern anchor of 
the U of A health sciences precinct, 
the building in which the Alberta 
Diabetes Institute is located, has 


been named the “Li Ka Shing Centre 


The research group wants the 
trend to continue downward. 
Because non-melanoma skin can- 
cers are caused by cumulative sun 
exposure over a lifetime, and the 
diagnosis is most common in those 
over 40 years of age, they suggest 
regular skin examinations for people 
in that age group. 

“If it’s not possible to do it every 
year, for sure we feel that at some 
point every individual should have at 
least one full skin examination and 
perhaps that should be at 40,” said 
Metelitsa. 

But just because the numbers 
are going down, it doesn’t mean it’s 
time to go easy on the sunscreen, the 
group warns. 

“As dermatologists we re always 
a little concerned to talk about this 
because the last thing we want is for 
people to stop caring,” said Me- 
telitsa. Mi 


for Health Research Innovation,” 
Samarasekera announced. “It is hard 
to find words to express our thanks for 
this truly transformative gift. This gift 
represents the largest cash donation in 
the history of our university. What a 
wonderful milestone,” she said. 

“With this support and partner- 
ship, virology and immunology 
research teams at the U of A now 
have the capacity to take a major step 
forward and lead a paradigm shift in 
the fight against viral diseases around 
the world.” Bi 


Arctic ice 


satellite’s reading of land-based ice 
sheets. Sharp says that while previous 
radar telemetry surveys of Arctic land 
masses focused on large land forms like 
Greenland, CryoSat 2 will include data 
from smaller ice formations covering 
islands in the Canadian Arctic. 


66 We have evidence that 
in the last decade the 
ice-mass loss in the 
Canadian Arctic has 
gone up from 15 cubic 
kilometres per year to 
close to a 100.” 


Martin Sharp 


“We have evidence that in the 
last decade the ice-mass loss in the 
Canadian Arctic has gone up from 
15 cubic kilometres a year to close to 
100,” said Sharp. “As far as we can tell, 
most of this is from surface melt, but 
we couldn’t tell that from previous 
satellite surveys.” 

The new satellite will provide the 
detailed measurements of ice sheets 
covering rough terrain, which Sharp 
says is especially important along the 
steep edges of ice sheets where the 
highest rate of melting occurs. 

To validate the satellite’s cover- 
age of ice sheets on land, members 
of Sharp’s team will stand on Devon 
Island, located in Baffin Bay, Nunavut, 
and synchronize their watches with a 
survey aircraft fly-by and the CryoSat 
2 satellite out on the edge of space. 
Readings from all three sources will be 
compared. “We're going to try and get 
as close to real time as we can with all 
the measurements.” §i 


Greenest employer 
continued from page 1 


Judges of the greenest employers 
also pointed out that the university's 
recycling program, established in 1975, 
now includes an in-house recycling 
transfer centre to compact recyclables, 
and eyen a “green demolition” pro- 
gram to encourage salvage and re-use 
of building materials as part of on- 
campus renovations and demolitions. 

Other highlights include the uni- 
versity adopting sustainable cleaning 
practices, including the use of environ- 
mentally friendly cleaning chemicals 
that meet “Green Seal” and “Environ- 
mental Choice” standards; composting 
organic kitchen waste in university 
dining facilities, as well as leaves and 
garden waste for later use in landscap- 
ing projects across the campus; and 
creating a multi-year, $25-million 
energy management program that 
includes upgraded energy-efficient 
lighting, with completed projects sav- 
ing more than $1.7 million in utility 
costs and reducing associated carbon 
dioxide emissions by 20,000 tonnes 
per year. 

Other U of A environment success 
recognized by the award committee 
included designing and redesigning 
a number of new campus building to 
meet Leadership in Energy and Envi- 
ronmental Design standards, as well 
as the achievement of the prestigious 
LEED gold certification for the Triffo 
Hall building renovation. M 
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Researchers discover possible treatment for 
intestinal disease 


Brian Murphy 


University of Alberta 

researcher is part of an 

international team that 
has discovered a possible 
new treatment for an 
intestinal disease that can 
be fatal for young chil- 
dren and the elderly. 

Chemistry researcher 
John Vederas, along with 
colleagues in Ireland, 
has discovered a strain 
of common soil bacteria 
that yields a chemical 
compound that directly targets 
Clostridium difficile, a sometimes 
deadly bacteria that causes severe 
abdominal pain and diarrhea. 
Outbreaks of the disease can be 

deadly in long-term care facilities. 
In Quebec, health officials deter- 
mined outbreaks of Clostridium 


John Vederas 


difficile were the direct cause of 
death for more than 1,000 people 
between 2003 and 2004. 

“The compound we found, called 
thuricin CD, is a breakthrough 
because it only takes out 
the harmful intestinal 
bacteria Clostridium 
- difficile? said Vederas. “It 
does no harm to most 
other bacteria in the gut, 
_ which people require 
_ fora balanced state of 
| health.” 

Vederas says that 
when a broad-spectrum 
antibiotic like penicillin or van- 
comycin is used to treat intestinal 
disease, the majority of bacteria in 
the gut may be eliminated, but Clos- 
tridium difficile bacteria can make a 
quick comeback and become deadly. 

The peptide compound thuricin 
CD was identified by researchers 


during routine screening of soil 
microorganisms for potential use as 
bacteria killers. 

Vederas’ Irish collaborators 
derived the compounds from the 
ever-present soil bacteria called 
Bacillus thuringiensis. 

Gardeners are familiar another 
strain of the Bacillus species because 
of its widespread use as a natural 
chemical for insect control. 

Vederas is co-author of a 
paper on thuricin CD published 
this month in Proceedings of the 
National Academy of Science USA. 
Researchers have just begun testing 
the compound in animals. 

‘It’s a good beginning,” said 
Vederas. “We have a unique chemi- 
cal compound that will hopefully 
proceed to human trials and be- 
come recognized as the treatment 
that stops Clostridium difficile in its 
tracks.” Mi 


Brightening the future of solar panels 


Brian Murphy 


University of Alberta 

researcher has won an 

innovation prize to look 
into fabricating nano-structures that 
will improve the energy- 
yielding power of solar 
panels. Karthik Shankar, 
an assistant professor of 
electrical and computer 
engineering, wants to 
advance the efficiency 
of semiconductors, used 
to conyert sunlight to 


electricity, by converting Karthik Shankar 


them to nano-structures 
and combining them with metallic 
nanoparticles. 

“A lot of today’s solar cells are 
limited because they don’t harvest the 
wide spectrum of light from the sun,” 


said Shankar. “By combining metallic 
nanoparticles with semi-conductor 
nano-structures you get a solar cell 
that absorbs light more strongly and 
absorbs a wider array of sunlight, 


from ultra violet light to visible all the 


way to infrared.” 
Petro-Canada awarded 
Shankar its Young Innoya- 
tor Award and a $20,000 
research grant to try and 
make his new technology 
# proposal a reality. 
Shankar says if this 
technology works, it 
will change the cost of 
manufacturing solar 
panels. “Building solar panels with 
mainstream semiconductors requires 
a clean room and people in laboratory 
bunny suits,” he said. “It’s very ex- 
pensive. My proposal is low cost. You 


won't need a clean room; hopefully 
you can make these new solar panels 
in a garage.” 

Not only did Petro-Canada like 
Shankar’s idea for improving solar cell 
efficiency; they're also interested in 
spinoffs of the technology. 

One of the offshoots of his 
proposed technology could be used 
for environmental clean ups, says 
Shankar. “Sunlight that hits nano- 


structured semiconductor particles 


added to questionable drinking water 
will break down organic pollutants.” 

Shankar says it could be five to 10 
years before his technology is com- 
mercially viable. In the meantime, his 
lab at the U of A is ready to go. 

“T have a graduate student lined 
up to begin work, so when the money 
arrives in the bank the research will 


begin.” 


Researchers supported by $2.5 million in CFI grants 


Folio Staff 


n April 23, The Canada 

Foundation for Innova- 

tion announced that it 
has awarded more than $2.5 million to 
the University of Alberta to support 
11 research projects that range from 
studying the impact of prion diseases 
to potential new therapies for heart 
failure. 


The foundation announced a 
total of $27,871,219 in new funds to 
support 118 projects at 32 institutions 
across Canada, of which $21,439,399 
was awarded under the Leaders Op- 
portunity Fund. 

Lorne Babiuk, vice-president 
(research) at the U of A, says this fund 
will provide infrastructure support to 
U of A researchers so it can attract and 
retain the very best of today and to- 


highly prized U of A 
pageholder. To win, 
simply identify where on’ 
campus the object of the | 
picture is located. Email q 


Congratulations to Frank Haley, 
whose name was drawn as part of 
folio’s April 23 “Are You a Win- 
ner?” contest, after he correctly 
identified the photo in question 
as the sculpture built into the wall 
above the main entrance into Uni- 
versity Hall. For his effort, Haley 
has won a vaunted Butterdome 
butterdish, circa 2008. 

Up for grabs this week is a 


your correct answer to 
folio@exr.ualberta.ca by # 
noon on Friday, May 14, } 
and you willbe entered ] 
into the draw. Bt 


morrow ’s leading researchers and inno- 
vators at a time of intense international 
competition for knowledge workers. 
“The Leaders Opportunity Fund 
provides crucial support that gives our 


researchers the tools to continue their 
leading-edge research and allows our 
university to attract very high quality 
students and post-doctoral fellows 
with state-of-the-art equipment,” said 
Babiuk. Wi 
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New tool for personalized 
cancer therapy 


Gloria Jensen 


orty years of avant-garde 

cancer research by Carol 

Cass, oncology professor 
at the U of A, has culminated in this 
new tool for personalized cancer 
therapy. 

Cass and her colleagues, James 
Young and Steven Baldwin, were 
among the first to describe and char- 
acterize the nucleoside transporter 
protein hENT1. This fundamental 
discovery uncovered the mechanisms 
of transport of nucleosides across 
biological membranes, which is cen- 
tral to cancer research. Nucleoside- 
based drugs are only able to cross cell 
membranes by entering through the 
specialized transporter proteins to 
directly attack cancer cells. The key 
to the license agreement with Clavis 
Pharma was that the hENT1 diag- 
nostic can be used to select the most 
suitable drug for individual patients. 

“When I first started working at 
the University of Alberta in 1970, 
Thad no idea that 40 years later I 
would be considered a ‘founder’ in 
this field of cancer research,” said 
Cass, who is also the director of the 
Cross Cancer Institute and acting sci- 
entific director of research in Alberta 
Health Services — Cancer Care. 

The cell line developed by Cass 
and her colleagues produces an anti- 
body that is able to identify and react 
with the hENT1 protein. This iden- 


WiRcociomiskoccesemasmasadilsyafaslis 
Mackey, an oncology professor at the 
U of A and clinician at the Cross Can- 
cer Institute, to prove that the more 
hENT1 protein a pancreatic cancer 
patient had, the better they responded 
to the drug Gemcitabine, used to treat 
pancreatic cancer—a cancer with a 94 
per cent mortality rate after five years. 

“TEC Edmonton acted on behalf 
of Dr. Cass and her colleagues to 
take care of the business aspects of 
the licensing deal, facilitating Clavis’ 
evaluation and subsequent exclusive 
license of the technology,” said Chris 
Lumb, CEO of TEC Edmonton. 

As the U of A’s technology trans- 


66 Working in the Cross 
Cancer Institute, where 
discovery and clinician 
scientists go hand in 
hand, helped us translate 
our research as we 
could more easily see its 
relevance to cancer.” 


Carol Cass 


fer agent, TEC Edmonton’s man- 
date is to move discoveries into the 
marketplace. Clavis will collaborate 
with the U of A to develop hENT1 
companion diagnostic tests for its 
cancer product candidates These tests 
will help doctors determine the best 
course of therapy for patients. 

“We appreciate and are deeply im- 
pressed by the great work performed 
by Dr. Cass during her scientific life 
with thorough and persistent work 
aiming at revealing basic and new 
knowledge about the function of all 
the nucleoside transporters, com- 
bined with extensive collaboration 
with others scientists,” said Marit Lil- 
and Sandvyold, Clavis’ vice-president, 
preclinical research and development. 
Cass believes that location played a 
significant role in her recent commer- 
cial success. When she moved her lab 


imto the Cross Cancer Institute, she 
began to be influenced by the clini- 
cians that she rubbed shoulders with. 
“Working in the Cross Can- 
cer Institute, where discovery and 
clinician scientists go hand in hand, 
helped to translate our research as we 
could more easily see its relevance to 
cancer,” Cass said. 
Over the next few months, folio 
will examine one of the cornerstones 
of the university's Dare to Discover 
vision, connecting communities, by 
examining the role TEC Edmonton 
plays in advancing mutual goals by 
fostering partnerships with business 
and industry. Wi 
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The University of Alberta Teaching Awards reception was held May 4 in the Timms Centre for the Arts. 


VP’s work on whooping-cough 


immunization garners honour 


Michael Brown 

he spare moments for a 

university vice-president 

to pursue research 
interests are few and far between. 
Nonetheless, Lorne Babiuk, vice- 
president (research) at the U of A, has 
made the most of his time available, 
and for now his research was featured 
on the Canadians for Health Research 
website as April’s researcher of the 
month. 
The honour stems from the vi- 
rologist’s work in improving vaccine- 
delivery methods in the developing 
world. In 2005, Babiuk—who was 


then the director of the Vaccine and 


Infectious Disease Organization at 


the University of Saskatchewan—was 
one of only three Canadian research- 
ers to qualify for a Bill and Melinda 
Gates Foundation challenge grant, 

a competition launched by the bil- 
lionaire philanthropists that seeks 
innovative proposals to tackle health 


6 G Sometimes sleep can be overrated.” 


problems killing large numbers of 
people in the developing world. 

Babiuk and his team received 
US$5.6 million over five years to 
develop a single-dose vaccine for 
whooping cough that can be given 
nasally. As it stands now, the vaccine 
for whooping cough is delivered over 
the course of five needle injections. 

“Clearly you cannot give that in 
the developing world,” said Babiuk of 
the scheduling challenges presented 
in trying to deliver multiple injec- 
tions. “In the third world, needles are 
expensive and we don’t want people 
reusing needles.” 

With his research into whooping 
cough winding down, Babiuk says he 
is fortunate to have met the challenge. 

“We've demonstrated this vaccine 
works in animal model systems,” said 
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Lorne Babiuk 


Babiuk. “We are still a few years away 
from being able to try it on humans.” 

Babiuk says balancing the de- 
manding roles of researcher with his 
duties as vice-president (research) — 
the latter position he assumed 
midway through 2007—has been 
made easier thanks to a long line of 
committed project managers, grad 
students, colleagues and collaborators, 
not to mention a little “juggling,” he 
says. 

“Sometimes sleep can be over- 


rated. Wi 


Provost featured in 
business magazine 


Six “top Alberta leaders” are 
profiled and “share their insights 
into the principles and best practic- 
es of leadership” in the May issue of 
Alberta Venture magazine. Among 
the leaders featured in the article is 
University of Alberta Provost Carl 
Amrhein. 

On managing an institution as 
complicated as the U of A, Am- 
rhein told the magazine, “I listen 
very carefully and I consult exten- 
sively. But then you have to decide. 
That’s not always easy. You hope to 
get most of [those decisions] right. 
You get some of them wrong, and 
when you do the most important 
thing is to admit it, be transparent, 
honest and say, “Let’s try again.” 

For the full interview with Am- 
thein, see “Leading by Example” at 
albertaventure.com. Bi 


SUE its 


Science in Seconds was founded on a simple 
principle: know everything. The brainchild of three 
University of Alberta graduates—Rheanna Sand, 
Torah Kachur and Brit Trogen—the website aims to 
cram as much scientific information into your skull 
as possible, from black holes to white blood cells. 

“We scope out the coolest science news and — 
give you a concentrated dose in two minutes or 
less. Think of us as the gateway drug to science; 
you'll be hooked after just one hit,” reads the site's 
tongue-in-cheek introduction. “Science is more than 
textbooks and lab coats. It's alive and mutable; the 
consummate changeling. Science is an integral part 
of our society—intertwined with our culture, our 
world and our future. It can be divisive, maddening 
or exciting, but no matter what, it’s always worth 


learning.” 
Wwww.scienceinseconds.com 


the open door 
Celebrating the U of A’s 


role in the community 


Debra Pozega Osburn 
Interim vice-president, external relations 


eaching. Discovering. 

Learning. Giving back. 

Day after day, the work of 
the University of Alberta plays a part 
in the lives of people in the Edmon- 
ton region, throughout the province 
of Alberta and far beyond—in deci- 
sions reached, in knowledge shared, 
and at its best, in lives changed for the 
better. 

In fact, the university is an active 
part of the many communities it 
touches. Sometimes, we forget that 
these links with our communities rep- 
resent a symbiotic relationship; as our 
commitment to excellence enriches 
the lives of others, so too does the 
commitment of those communities to 
the university enrich ours. 

On May 6, the university acknowl- 
edged and celebrated the commitment 
of government, corporate, alumni, 
donor and community stakeholders 
who help us in our drive to achieve the 
vision that our founders set for us. We 
brought nearly 300 of those stakehold- 
ers together for an event named in 
honour of our founding president, 
Henry Marshall Tory. We reminded 
them that only with their help are we 
able to maintain our commitment to 
educating generations of students to 
reach their full potential, to undertake 
research that advances society, and to 
reach into communities as produc- 
tive citizens. And we reported back to 
them on our successes: in research dis- 
coveries, in fundraising and in student 
achievements. 

The evening pulled together a 
number of separate events that had 
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previously allowed us to report our 
accomplishments to our various com- 
munities and to thank them for their 
support (and thus saved the institu- 
tion money as well). Now, more than 
ever, it is important to communicate 
the university's relevance. Through 
the stories of the faculty members and 
students who discussed their work 
throughout the evening, we demon- 
strated not only our impact on the 
communities, but also the impact of 
community involvement on our abil- 
ity to achieve our academic mission. 

In her remarks to the attend- 
ees, President Indira Samarasekera 
acknowledged Tory’s heartfelt charge 
that the U of A was founded on the 
premise that knowledge would “not 
be for scholars alone”; instead, as 
Tory said, that “the uplifting of the 
whole people shall be its final goal.” 

Said Samarasekera: “Henry 
Marshall Tory was a man of vision 
and hope. He was also a leader who 
understood very clearly that this 
university would rise on the strength 
of its connection to the community 
it serves. A university that seeks to 
uplift the whole community will be a 
university that is uplifted by that very 
same community. 

“Together, we form a virtuous 
circle—a complete and whole circle of 
people who work together to advance 
learning and discovery, which changes 
life for the better for people at home 
and around the world.” 

The Henry Marshall Tory Dinner 
was just one aspect of one day of a 
typical week at a busy university, but 
it was a wonderful reminder of the 
connections that keep us all moving 
forward. Mi 
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Making room for mushrooms 


Bev Betkowski 


ith a reputation as 

being poisonous at 

worst, or just plain 
icky at best, the humble mushroom 
should get some serious credit as a 
health food, say University of Alberta 
nutrition students. 

“We were surprised to discover 
that fresh mushrooms provide much 
more of a health benefit than we origi- 
nally expected,” said Kaila Hauck, one 
of four science and nutrition under- 
graduate students in the Department 
of Agricultural, Food and Nutri- 
tional Science who reviewed existing 
research literature on the topic for a 
year-end capstone course project. 

After combing through more than 
60 scientific papers detailing the com- 
pounds of edible mushrooms, Hauck 
and her classmates were amazed at the 
array of benefits the fungi have for 
fending off cancer, fighting viruses and 
reducing inflammation in the body. 

“Thad no idea mushrooms had any 
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Erika Janisch and her team have rediscovered the health benefits of mushrooms. 


health benefit at all, let alone several,” 
added Hauck’s classmate, Erika 
Janisch. 

Fungi weren’t at the top of 
Janisch’s menu when she began work- 
ing on the project, but she changed 
her mind as she got deeper into the 
work. 

“Throughout our research we kept 
finding more facts on mushrooms 
that made me think I should be eating 
more of these. I never liked the taste 
or the texture, but when you cook 
them, they absorb many flavours of 
the foods they are cooked with. This 
helped me work them into my diet. 

“If it weren’t for this project, I 
wouldn’t know about the health ben- 
efits of mushrooms and I would con- 
tinue to look at them with disgust.” 

Mushrooms served as a food source 
for prehistoric humans. Throughout 
history, they've been valued by various 
cultures for their medicinal qualities. 
There are between 700 and 2,000 
known species. 

“One of the most significant 


health benefits is the potential role 
played in inhibiting different types of 
cancer tumours,” said Hauck. “The 
World Cancer Report is predicting 

15 million new cases of cancer by the 
year 2020, and while this is alarming, 
there is evidence that proper nutrition 
can prevent as many as one third of 
cancers worldwide.” 

The beta-glucans found in the 
mushroom can play a role in cancer 
prevention, as can other helpful com- 
pounds, such as selenium, Hauck said. 

“In fact, mushrooms provide 
more selenium than any other fruit 
or vegetable,” which is a compound 
believed to decrease the incidence of 
some human cancers. Selenium is also 
being used along with chemotherapy 
in clinical trials, resulting in enhanced 
therapeutic effects, Hauck added. 

In addition, the studies show that 
mushrooms contain antioxidants, 
which help reduce the risk of heart 
disease and other chronic illnesses. 

Though mushrooms were consid- 
ered to be an oddball research project 
at first, Hauck and Janisch are pleased 
their investigation provided a heaping 
helping of experience, along with 
a newfound respect for mushroom 
burgers. 

“Tt fascinated me that with a bit 
of research you can learn so much 
more than studying for an exam,” said 

Janisch. “Research sticks with you and 
[a capstone project] is a great way to 
pull everything together.” 

“Projects like this are a good way 
for students to learn about issues 
pertinent to the food industry, and 


to get a first taste of research,” added 
Lingyun Chen, an assistant professor 


of plant protein and chemistry in the 
Department of Agricultural, Food and 
Nutritional Science who supervised 
the students. 

“Because it’s a fungus, people may 
be squeamish about eating mush- 
rooms, but they are definitely a super- 
star in the food world,” Hauck said. Wi 


Physicians report abuse in workplace 


Noreen Remtulla 


onna Manca, a family 

physician and researcher 

with the Faculty of 
Medicine & Dentistry, admits her 
guard was down when she was ha- 
rassed by a patient. 

“T wanted to help her,” recalls 
Manca. 

After being prescribed a one- 
week supply of anti-depressants, the 
patient believed Manca had caused 
her brain to shrink. 

As a physician, Manca carried a 
pager and was always on call. The 
patient started paging constantly 
and threatening Manca’s life. The 
calls came to her office and even to 
her home. The phone calls escalated 
and Manca would sometimes receive 
three to four threatening phone calls 
a day. 

“I was shaken,” said Manca. “I 
never expected to be stalked by a 
patient.” 

This was the catalyst of a long 
nightmare for Manca, as well as the 
spark that initiated her to research 
physician abuse in the workplace. 

Manca filed reports with the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons 
and with the police. The experience 
changed Manca’s life. She changed 


her answering machine so the 
recording was no longer in her own 
voice, bought a dog and even took 
up martial arts to protect herself and 
her family. 

Shortly thereafter, Manca became 
aware of two other female physicians 
who were also stalked by previous 
patients. 

“T realized there is a strong preva- 
lence of physicians being abused 
in their workplace,” said Manca. “I 
thought, ‘could this be happening to 
male physicians too?” 

Manca’s experience prompted her 
research and she co-wrote an article 
called, “Prevalence of abuse encoun- 
ters in the workplace of family physi- 
cians,” with her peers across Canada. 

After randomly selecting 3,802 
family physicians in Canada to 
survey, 770 surveys were returned 
completed. A shocking 98 percent 
of doctors said they experienced at 
least one incident of “minor” abuse. 

The study categorized three 
stages of abuse: minor, major and 
severe. Minor abuse included disre- 
spectful behavior, bullying, verbal 
anger and threats and humiliation. 
Major incidents were acts of personal 
aggression, destructive behavior and 
sexual harassment. Severe encounters 
encompassed various forms of assault 


98 per cent of doctors 
said they experience 
at least on incident of 
“minor” abuse. 


and stalking, 

Almost 40 per cent of physicians 
reported at least one incident of 
severe abuse, including about 13 per 
cent who had been stalked at some 
point in their careers. 

Manca noted that both male and 
female physicians are just as likely to 
be subjected to some form of abuse. 

Moving forward, Manca encour- 
ages making the workplace safer, for 
both patients and physicians. 

“Consider the way clinic rooms 
are arranged,” Manca said, “We can 
improve them by setting them up 
differently to ensure physicians can- 
not be barred in the room,” 

Manca wants to improve the 
working environment for both 
parties. “We can create healthy rela- 
tionships by protecting boundaries 
between the physician and patient,” 
she said. Mi 
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Laurie Wang & Michael Brown 


hen you're on the 

wrong end of a failed 

computer, the IT per- 
son who arrives on the scene comes 
as close to a knight in shining armour 
as we're going to find in the modern 
workplace. 


And if thar failed campuree cesidec 
within the Faculty of Rehabilitation 
Medicine, dismounting his proverbial 
trusty steed to save the day is, even by 
the high standards of the U of A’s IT 
community, a true unsung hero, 

“Tt boils down to customer 
service,” said Lester Lim, rehab 
medicine’s systems analyst. “We try to 
make the IT work for them, so they 
can continue to do whatever they 
need to do to get through the day.” 

Lim, who has been with the 
Rehabilitation Medicine Technol- 
ogy Group since 2004, was recently 
named the Information Technology 
Unsung Hero Award winner by the 
U of A Information Technology 
Awards Committee. 

Nominated by the entire faculty 
for the award, it is clear from the 
entry that Lim’s efforts do not go 
unnoticed. Lim has been seen giving 
hands-on demonstrations and fixing 
problems even before he has had the 
chance to take his coat off, and, on 
occasion, before he had dropped off 
his son at the day care centre nearby. 
“There is no one else I’d rather have 


Lester Lim (left) and David Polvere work on a camera system. 
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of the unsung 


on the frontlines of technical sup- 
port in the Faculty of Rehabilitation 
Medicine,” said David Polvere, IT 
manager. “Lester manages an endless 
task list along with frequent, urgent 
and last-minute help requests—and 
he does this gracefully and without 
question.” 

Staff say Lim takes the time to 


1 ie sh aS SSM a 
ers. Whether they're regular names 
like Dell and Apple, or Star Wars- 
themed names like Darth Vader 

and Yoda, he will thoughtfully refer 
to staffs computers by name. His 
sense of humour and calm demean- 
our make people warm up to him 
quickly. 

Martin Ferguson-Pell, dean of 
rehab medicine, says Lim also rec- 
ognizes that IT extends beyond the 
walls of Corbett Hall. 

“Some faculty members work 
from home, in another country or 
somewhere else on campus,” said 
Fergsuon-Pell. “Lester provides the 
best service no matter where you are.” 

Lim says he sees it as a privilege to 
work in the faculty, which is why staff 
often see him chipping in where he 
can, even when it’s not an IT issue. 

“From the very first day, everyone 
was welcoming,” said Lim. “I have a 
real sense of belonging here. 

“When I walk through the halls, 
the people will say thank you. They're 
always showing their appreciation, 
and that’s enough reward for me.” 


Dr. Yu-Cheng Chen 
Former Physician in Charge & 
Neurologist in Shanghai “Longhua” 
Medical Teaching Hospital 
Dr. Shu-Long He 
Expert in soft-tissue injury &more 

Reg. Acupuncturists, TCM Doctors 
We offer over 25 yrs exceptional clinical 
experience & many unique formulas of 
Acupressure, Acupuncture & TCM herbal 


Stubborn soft-tissue injuries & strain 
Backache/Sciatica/Arthritis 
Bursitis/Tendonitis/Frozen Shoulder 
Anxiety & panic attacks/Insomnia 
Sinusitis & Rhinitis/Allergies 
Headaches & TMJ syndrome 
Dysmenorrhea/Menopause syndrome 
Children’s ADHD symptoms & more! 

Patient Testimonials: 

1) “Near half our staffs have been in your clinic’-- A 
staff of U of A Medicine department. 

2) “You helped me lost 35 Ibs. & my blood pressure 
reduced from 180/110 to 125/85. My 20 yrs neck & 
shoulder pain was gone."-- A senior staff of U of A. 

3) “| had sever sciatic pain from spinal stenosis, disc 
bulges & spinal cyst which are not operable. In 2 
months, Dr, He has liberated me from most of the 


icine to treat the following: 
Webs non pain!"—A senior staff of U of A 
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n 1990, University of 
I Alberta virologist Lorne 
Tyrrell rushed to Calgary for 
a meeting with the son of Chinese 
philanthropist Li Ka-shing, in hopes 
of sparking some interest ina virology 
institute at the U of A. 

At the time, Tyrrell was begin- 
ning to make a name for himself as an 
expert on some of the world’s most 
common viral infections, including 
Hepatitis B, a virus that attacks the 
liver, has between 350 and 450 mil- 
lion carriers and is 
endemic in China. 

“(Hepatitis 
B] is the most 
common disease 
in China, and Li 
Ka-shing’s son 
was in Canada 
on business, so I 
thought it was a 
great opportunity 
to connect with 
him to see if they 
would help us do 
some work,” said Tyrrell. 

That chance meeting never hap- 
pened. A missed opportunity? Maybe 
to some; Tyrrell took a raincheque 
instead. 

“I guess you could say the Li Ka 
Shing Institute of Virology was 20 
years in the making, but I don’t think 
[Li Ka-shing] knew that,” said Tyrrell, 
who, on April 23, was named the first 
director of the institute. 

The institute was made possible 
by a $25-million gift from the Li Ka 
Shing (Canada) Foundation—the 
single largest private donation ever 
made to the U of A—and $52.2 mil- 
lion in new related funding from the 
provincial government. Another $3 
million is earmarked for a medicine- 
student exchange program between 
the U of A and Shantou University 
Medical College, founded by Li. 

Beyond this relationship two 
decades in the making, the creation 
of the institute began the day Tyrrell 
decided to attend the U of A. 

Originally from a farm near the 
Alberta village of Duffield, Tyrrell 
came to the U of Ain 1961 as an 
undergraduate student in the Faculty 


6G | always thought there 
was a possibility that, 
with the strength in 
virology we have at the 
University of Alberta, this 
institute was possible.” 


of Science. He graduated with a de- 
gree in chemistry in 1964, winning 
the gold medal in science for having 
the highest grade point average. He 
finished his doctorate of medicine 
and was awarded a gold medal in 
pediatrics in 1968. 

In his second year of medicine, 
Tyrrell received a Life Insurance of 
North America Studentship, which 
provided him the opportunity to 
complete a combined MD and PhD 
program. Following an internship at 
the U of A Hospital, Tyrrell entered 
Queen’s University and completed 
his PhD in 
pharmacology in 
1972. In 1975, he 
returned to Al- 
berta to complete 
training in inter- 
nal medicine to 
qualify as a fellow 
of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians 
and Surgeons. 

He specialized 
in infectious dis- 
eases and, in 1976, 
was awarded the Medical Research 
Council of Canada Centennial Fel- 
lowship, which has played a pivotal 
role in Tyrrell’s medical career. The 


Lorne Tyrrell 


budding researcher did his post- 
doctoral training in virology at the 
Karolinksa Institute in Stockholm, 
Sweden. 

“I enjoyed studying infectious 
diseases and particularly enjoyed the 


challenge of studying viral infections,” 


said Tyrrell. “Intercellular parasites, 
at that time, had such an ability to 


evade any antiviral therapy. There 
were no specific targets to treat, but 
we did believe there were some other 
ways that we could treat them.” 
Upon returning from Stockholm, 
Tyrrell began work initially on the 
measles virus and added the herpes 
virus and antiviral agents to his 
research, By the mid-80’s, the world 
began to see some breakthroughs in 
the area of virology, in particular the 
replication of the Hepatitis B virus, 
which causes an infection in the liver. 
“IT was very intrigued by the 
mechanism of Hepatitis B replica- 
tion, so I started to work with an 
outstanding nucleotide chemist at the 


U of A, Morris Robins,” said Tyrrell. 
“[ remember meeting Morris at the 
Faculty Club, where I mentioned 
the idea of developing compounds 

to inhibit Hepatitis B, and that was 
the beginning of a long collaboration 
between the two of us.” 

That collaboration would result in 
lamivudine, the world’s No. 1 selling 
antiviral for treatment of Hepatitis B. 

Tyrrell, who had already begun 
the migration to administration, 
was named dean of the Faculty of 
Medicine & Dentistry in 1994, a po- 
sition he would hold until 2004. But 
running the faculty didn’t impede 
Tyrrell’s research. Along with Norm 
Knetman, a transplant surgeon at the 
U of A, and graduate student David 
Mercer, the trio was able to develop 
the animal model for Tyrrell’s ongo- 
ing Hepatitis C research. He also 
started the Glaxo Heritage Institute 
in 1995, which was transformed into 
the Centre of Excellence for Viral 
Hepatitis in 2002. 

On Nov. 1, 2008, Tyrrell finally 
got his meeting. He and U of A 
President Indira Samarasekera met 
with Li Ka-shing during a special 
convocation in Hong Kong as part of 
the U of A’s Centenary celebration. 
“From there, it was a natural to cre- 
ate an institute of virology.” 

In late 2009, Tyrrell’s dream of a 
single banner to represent virology and 
immunology studies at the U of A took 
the next crucial step when David Evans, 
professor and chair in the Depart- 
ment of Medical Microbiology and 
Immunology, combined their funding 
received through the Canada Founda- 
tion for Innovation. 

“Tt took a lot of years, but none of 
this would have been possible without 
the dedication of the Li Ka Shing 
Foundation and hard work by a lot 
of people here at the U of A,” said 
Tyrrell, adding that Evans, Samarase- 
kera, Lorne Babiuk—vice-president 
(research) and virology researcher— 
and John Chiu, a Edmonton family 
physician with connections to China, 
really made the reality of the insti- 
tute’s success a group success. 

“T always thought there was a possibil- 
ity that, with the strength in virology 
we haye at the University of Alberta, 
this institute would be possible.” Bi 


Lorne Tyrrell, the first director of the Li Ka Shing Institute of Virology, gives a guided 
tour to Alberta Premier Ed Stelmach. 


The life and times of Li Ka-shing 


“To be able to contribute to society and to help those in need to _ 
build a better life, that is the ultimate meaning in life. I would gladly 


consider this to be my life’s work.” 


After a childhood of hardship 
and strife, if there is a single word to 
describe the life of Li Ka-shing, it’s 
perseverance. 

After his birth in 
1928 in Chiu Chow, a 
coastal city in the south- 
eastern part of China, 
Liand his family fledto | 
Hong Kong when he was 
12. Shortly thereafter, 
his father suffered from 
tuberculosis and died. 
Shouldering the respon- 
sibility of the family, Li 
left school before age 15 and found a 
job in a plastics trading company. By 
1950, his hard work, prudence and 
his pursuit of excellence enabled him 
to start his own company, Cheung 


Li Ka-shing 


Kong Industries. From manufactur- 
ing plastics, Li led and developed his 
company into a leading real-estate 
investment company in Hong Kong 
that was listed on the Hong Kong 
Stock Exchange in 1972. 

Cheung Kong Industries contin- 


- Li Ka-shing 
Electric Holdings Limited in 1985. 

In 1980, Li set up a charitable 
foundation with a mission to enhance 
the impact of philanthro- 
_ py through two strategic 
objectives: to nurture a 
~ culture of giving and to 
_ foster creativity, construc- 
_ tive engagement and 
+ sustainability through 
supporting capacity 
- empowerment focused 
sei projects. To date, the Li 
~ Ka Shing Foundation 

and other private chari- 
table foundations established by Li 
have supported numerous charitable 
activities with grants, sponsorships 
and commitments of over HK$11.3 
billion (US$1.45 billion). Li also 
founded Shantou University in 
1981 in Shantou, China, to engineer 
reforms in China’s education system. 
Shantou University has nine colleges, 
including a medical college with five 
affiliated hospitals. With students 
enrolling from all parts of China, the 


ued to expand by acquiring Hutchison university has 7,500 undergraduate 


Whampoa in 1979 and Hongkong 


and 1,500 graduate students. Hi 


There’s strength in numbers: Virology research at the U of A 


Folio Staff 


he work of internationally 

recognized virologists in 

the Faculty of Medicine & 
Dentistry has propelled the University 
of Alberta to the front lines of a bio- 
logical war as old as life on Earth. They 
hold numerous grants, have published 
extensively and are cited often by their 
peers. Here are some of them: 
e Lorne Babiuk, U of A vice-president 
(research) is a virologist and interna- 
tionally known for his advanced work 
on enhancing the effectiveness of 
vaccines. 
e David Eyans and Michele Barry 
are focusing on poxviruses. Barry is a 
recognized leader in molecular virology 
and host/virus interactions. Evans is an 
expert in how similar strains of virus 
swap bits of their genetic material dur- 
ing virus growth and recombine it to 
create new viruses. 
e Mary Hitt is studying the use of 
adenoviruses, which normally cause 


harmless respiratory infection, as a 
weapon against cancer cells, 

e Andy Mason is working with Gane 
Wong and doing important discoy- 
ery work on retroviruses, which are 
especially problematic since they leave 
behind part of their genetic material in 
the chromosomes of infected people. 

e James Smiley studies virus-host 
interactions and is a recognized expert 
on herpes viruses. These include herpes, 
chickenpox, shingles and Epstein-Barr 
virus, which causes mononucleosis and 
some cancers. 

e Viruses cause serious problems 

for post-transplant patients, who are 
especially vulnerable to influenza and 
flare ups of latent herpes viruses. Atul 
Humar and Deepali Kumar are con- 
ducting basic, translational and clinical 
research in this area. 

e Tom Hobman is an authority on 
host-virus interactions in cells infected 
with rubella and West Nile viruses. He 
wrote the chapter on rubella in a widely 
used textbook on viruses. 


e Chris Power has a worldwide repu- 
tation as an expert on how HIV/AIDS, 
West Nile and other viruses affect the 
central nervous system. 

e Darryl Adamko is an expert in clini- 
cal virology and links between viruses 
and asthma. 

e Babita Agrawal works in the area of 
T-cell responses and their regulation in 
context of hepatitis C virus infection, 
cancer and autoimmune diseases. 

e Chris Bleackley is focusing on 
understanding how cytotoxic T-cells 
kill their targets, T-lymphocytes play a 
key role in the body's defences against 
disease and are important effectors in 
organ transplant rejection. 

e Deborah Burshtyn is investigat- 

ing the collaboration between various 
“killer cell Ig-like receptors” or KIRs, 
and a related receptor LIR1. 

e Edan Foley is researching immune 
signalling, RNA interference and 
genomics. 

e Philip Halloran is director of the 
Alberta Transplant Applied Genom- 


ics Centre and has worked extensively 
on the regulation of gene expression in 
transplant organs undergoing rejection, 
the effect of tissue injury in transplant 
organs and age effects. 

e Michael James is a pioneer in the 
field of protein crystallography, James 
established the first Canadian laboratory 
devoted to that pursuit at the U of A in 
1968, 

e Katharine Magor says ducks are the 
primary host of influenza virus. Magor’s 
research looks at understanding how 
the duck successfully clears the virus, 
which may identify new strategies to 
prime our own immune defences. 

e Hanne Ostergaard researches how 
cytotoxic T lymphocytes, called CTL, 
become activated to kill. CTL are 
essential for the elimination of viral 
infections and infections by other intra- 
cellular pathogens, 

e The main research focus for Kevin 
Kane is to understand how CTL and 
natural killer-—or NK—cells recognize 
tumour cells or virally infected cells and 


destroy them. 

e Jutta Preiksaitis has been research- 
ing infectious disease since 1983, par- 
ticularly in the areas of epidemiology, 
pathogenesis, and diagnosis of infec- 
tions transmitted by organ transplanta- 
tion and blood transfusion. 

e Research in the lab of Linda Reha- 
Krantz is directed at determining how 
DNA polymerases copy DNA with 
high fidelity. 

e Joan Robinson is a professor of pe- 
diatrics at the U of A and does research 
in pediatric infectious diseases and 
respiratory viruses. 

e Luis Schang is interested in the roles 
that cellular proteins and lipids play in 
infection, replication and pathogenesis 
of viruses and prions. 

e Mavanur Suresh works to un- 
derstand bispecific and bifunctional 
antibodies for novel diagnostic and 
therapeutic applications in cancer and 
infectious diseases. 

e Xiaoli Lilly Pang is pursuing rthe 
causes of viral gastroenteritis. I 
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Pcbied oie an Tae es centre lauded 
as another university jewel 


Geoff McMaster 
en it opens in 2013, 
the U of A’s new 
Students’ Union 
Physical Activity and Wellness Cen- 
tre promises to be not only an iconic 
gateway to the campus but also the 
envy of every university in Canada. 

Covering a total of 180,00 
square feet at the corner of 87 Ave. 
and 114 St., the three-storey com- 
plex will house a 20,000-square- 
foot fitness centre, space for 
student recreation and study, one 
of the finest climbing walls in 
the country and a new Steadward 
Centre for people with physical 
disabilities four times larger than 
the current incarnation. 

The $50-—60 million centre, to 
be connected to the Universiade 
Pavilion, also known as the But- 
terdome, the east wing of the Van 
Vliet Centre and eventually by tun- 
nel to the Edmonton Clinic, will 
even include places for prayer and 
meditation and a teaching kitchen 
where students can learn about 
cooking and nutrition. 

“Tt will be a showcase for the 
university,’ says John Barry, co- 
ordinator, capital development, for 
the physical education and recre- 
ation faculty. “It’s more than just 
a fitness centre; it’s about holistic 
health and wellness, and it will re- 
ally put us on the map. 

“Right now the Go Centre on 
South Campus is under construc- 
tion, which will give us the largest 
single gymnasium space facility in 
the country—the fourth largest in 
North America—and will be about 
four times the size of the But- 
terdome. So it’s really an exciting 
move forward to get both of those 
buildings coming on stream.” He 
adds that the PAW Centre will be 


built according to LEED environ- 
mental standards. 

Last February the U of A 
student body agreed to a non- 
instructional fee to support the 
centre, amounting to $29 per fall 
and winter terms, and $14.50 for 
spring and summer sessions. How- 
ever, the fee will not be levied until 
the centre is open and operational, 
says Barry. 

Barry said the impetus for the 
PAW Centre came about 20 years 
ago when the university realized 
one sheet of ice at the Clare Drake 
Arena wasn’t sufficient for a com- 
munity the U 
of A’s size and 
began pushing 
for a new arena. 
It also became 
clear, he says, the 
moment the west 
gym in the Van 
Vliet Centre was 
converted into a map.” 
fitness centre 12 
years ago, that it 
was already too 
small. 

“But it just seemed like every 
time something happened, we 
didn’t get an arena. We got Foote 
Field and a stadium, then the Say- 
ille Centre and a curling rink, but 
no arena.” 

Ironically, while the new centre 
meets a whole host of student 
needs and will take the pressure 
off existing space in Van Vliet for 
campus recreation programs, there 
are still no plans for a new ice rink, 
either at PAW or the Go Centre. 

“We have identified a piece of 
land on the south campus for a 


future arena, but our best chance of 


getting this would be if Edmonton 
wins the right to host the world’s 


fair,’ says Barry. 


66 it’s more than just 
a fitness centre; it’s 
about holistic health 
and wellness, and it 
will really put us on the 


The Steadward Centre will 
occupy the first floor of the new 
PAW building, the second floor 
will be deyoted to student space 
and the third floor will house the 
new Alberta Institute for Physical 
Activity and Health Research, con- 
sisting of physical education and 
recreation researchers in health-re- 
lated fields. The climbing wall will 
stretch the full three stories, and 
an indoor atrium, or “social street,” 
will fall between the east wing and 
the Butterdome’s main gym. The 
east wing will be partially renovat- 
ed to form part of the complex. 

The current 
fitness centre in 
Van Vliet West 
will be converted 
back into a 
gymnasium for 
campus recre- 
ation programs. 
Gymnasiums cur- 
rently used for 
varsity athletics 
John Barry will also be freed 

up for campus 

recreation once 
the Bears and Pandas volleyball 
and basketball programs move to 
the Go Centre. 

Aside from a substantial dona- 
tion from an anonymous donor, 
says Barry, the project could not 
have succeeded without an extraor- 
dinary partnership between the 
university and Students’ Union. 
“Something that collaborative be- 
tween the students and the univer- 
sity is almost mind-boggling,” he 
says, adding that everyone shared 
the same vision. 

More information on the 
Students’ Union Physical Activ- 
ity and Wellness Centre: www. 
campusrec,ualberta.ca/pdfs/ 
PAWC2010.pdf. 
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Artist’s rendition of north entry into the proposed new Students’ Union Physical Activity 


Wellness Centre. 
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Changing lives and reviving hope in rural Peru 


Michael Davies-Venn 


University of Alberta 

student is working ona 

project that will virtually 
bring two rural communities that 
have very little in common closer 
together. 

For example, the children in Med- 
ford, Wisconsin are likely to grow up 
completing high school and attending 
university. But that 
is not generally the 
case in Cieneguilla, 
Peru. There, says 
U of Astudent 
Matt Jeppesen, par- 
ents’ disenchant- 
ment with the value 
of education sees 
them deciding be- 
tween keeping their 
children in schools 
and having them as 
helping hands on 
farms. The project led by Jeppesen, 
who hails from Medford, could help 
make certain the educational destiny 
of many of Peru’s children. 

Jeppesen, who currently resides 
at the university’s International 
House, says he imagined a world 
quite different from his own when 
he was growing up in Wisconsin. It 
was a perception he later confirmed 
when someone in a rural community 
in Peru, where he was volunteering, 
asked him if everyone in Wisconsin 
had robots in their homes. 

Jeppesen went to Peru to care for 
boys in an orphanage after complet- 
ing high school at United World 
College of the Atlantic in Wales—an 
international school. He says his 
exposure to students from South 
America during high school was his 
first real-life international exposure. 
After volunteering for almost a year 
in Peru, the second-year art and 
design student has won a $10,000 


6 6 A misconception 
we have as North 
Americans is this idea 
that because someone 
is poor they wouldn’t 
be interested 
in a computer.” 


grant from the Davis Foundation for 
Peace—a U.S.-based philanthropic 
organization—that he will use to 
build and equip computer labs in two 
high schools in Peru. Many of the 
students have never seen computers 
before. 

“A misconception we have as 
North Americans is this idea that be- 
cause someone is poor they wouldn’t 
be interested in something like a 
computer,” Jeppesen 
said. “People say 
things like, ‘you can’t 
teach those kids 
computer skills, they 
wouldn’t under- 
stand.’ My response 
is, ‘these kids are just 
as smart as anyone. 
You give them the 
path to start and 
they will explore.” 

And the Peruvian 
students at La Liber- 
tad in Cieneguilla and Matsu Uzumi 
in Villa Marfa del Triunfo will have 
plenty to explore once their labs are 
fitted with 10 computers each, which 
will be connected to the Internet. 
Both schools have agreed to hire 
and pay computer instructors. But 


Matt Jeppesen 


Jeppesen’s most valued collaborative 


success has been winning the hearts 


and minds of the students’ parents, 
who he says are anxious to see their 
children get access to the technology 
and are now less likely to continue to 
pull them from classrooms in favour 
of work on the farm. 

“All the parents have pledged 
about $2 a month, which would go 
towards the cost of upkeeping the 
labs and paying for the Internet con- 
nection,” Jeppesen said. “Although 
their community is poor, they have 
come to see how important these 
computer labs are and are willing 
to make a sacrifice in order to have 
them. And the parents themselves 
proposed making the contribution.” 

Jeppesen will go to Peru in May 
for three months and will, during that 
time, work with a friend to install 
computers and run an after-school 
computer program for students at 
both schools. He will also be working 
with members of the communities 
and a local non-governmental organi- 
zation, which is working to improve 
education and living standards in 
Lima and the Peruvian Andes. 

While Jeppesen’s project help 
bridge the communities’ youth to 
the rest of the world, it will also help 
improve the lives of adults as well. 
Jeppesen says the labs will be the only 
such facilities within an hour’s drive 


i 


4 


from the city of Lima, and will also 
serve as an Internet café and com- 
puter training centre for those who 
currently cannot get jobs that require 
computer use. 

“Tt will be a life-transforming 
experience for the children as well as 
their parents. They know that people 
are using computers ‘out there.’ It’s 
not like they live in the past; they just 
don’t have the tools,” said Jeppesen. 
“We're looking at a long-term solu- 
tion.” 

The children will only have to 
wait until the end of August to see the 
results of their efforts, because by then 
Jeppesen says they will have used the 
skills learned during the after-school 
programs to create a window through 
which the world could learn about 
their lives. “The kids will create a web- 
site. It will be a great thing, a source of 
pride when I tell them that people in 
Wisconsin and Canada will come and 
look at their work,” said Jeppesen, add- 
ing the next time the children have a 
question about robots, they won’t have 
to wait for an answer; they can look it 
up online. “When the average North 
American has a question, they just 
Google it. But when these kids have 
similar questions, queries stay with 


them because no one can answer them. 
Suddenly all the world will be available 
to them.” 

Jeppesen’s venture is one of two 
U of A projects that won Davis 
Projects for Peace awards this year. 
It’s the first time an institution 
outside the U.S. has won more thatn 
one award in the same year. A group 
of four U of A students who will be 
building a nutrition health center 
in Guatemala won the other award. 
It’s also the third consecutive year 
that U of A International House 
residents have won awards since the 
foundation started giving the prize 
in 2008. 

Nancy Hannemann, director of the 
U of A’s Global Education Program, 
says the programs encourage socially 
responsible leadership in students. 
“Our program teaches students to have 
an understanding of partnership and 
sustainability, and those are things that 
we discuss at International House,” 
she said. “We live in a world where all 
of our actions impacts other people, 
and what they do impact us. We do 
have a moral responsibility, not only to 
our local immediate communities but 
also to our broader communities that 
we're connected with worldwide.” IR 


U of A staffers sign up to help create a better world 


Michael Davies-Venn 


ore than 50 University 

of Alberta researchers 

and professors emeriti 
have expressed interest in yolunteer- 
ing with a new organization that 
promises to help developing countries 
improve their educational systems. 

A former chair with the U of A’s 
Department of Accounting and In- 
formation Management Systems, and 
a U of A alumnus, John Waterhouse, 
says he was gratified by the enthusi- 
astic U of A response to his presenta- 
tion April 23 on the organization 
Academics for Higher Education and 
Development, after which 53 current 
and retired professors indicated their 
interests to help build a better world. 

“Tr is a wonderful opportunity 
for researchers and support staff to 
engage developing countries in higher 
education,” Waterhouse said about 
the organization, which is mod- 
eled after Doctors without Borders, 
the world’s leading independent 
medical relief organization. “It’s an 
opportunity for them to give back to 
the world some of the benefits that 
they've received from higher educa- 
tion.” 

Engaging with the wider world has 
been a mission of the U of A for more 
than a century, says Art Quinney, 


U of A deputy provost. “Any time we 
have people from here working with 
those from other parts of the world, 
the opportunities start to develop,” 
Quinney said. “Once you start mak- 
ing these kinds of efforts, you don’t 
know where the end is going to be. 
And there probably would never be 
an end; that’s what we’d like to see.” 
He says the organization provides 

a great opportunity that supports 
the university’s efforts at interna- 
tional engagement, some of which is 
directed at uplifting people, includ- 
ing those outside the university and 
around the world. 

At least one such example, show- 
ing the growing involvement of the 
university s work around the world, 
could be seen in a collaboration initi- 
ated by a U of A alumnus, Dru Ca- 
hoon, who’s assisting in the develop- 
ment of a dental program to benefit 
people in rural Rwanda. Thomas 
Stevenson, vice-chair of the Depart- 
ment of Dentistry, who attended the 
presentation by Waterhouse, said he 
wanted to know how the organiza- 
tion could support existing efforts. 
Stevenson says pictures of dental 
students in Rwanda touched him. 

“T was looking at these guys who 
are running the dental program in 
Rwanda, and the students had no 
equipment,” Stevenson said. “It was 


6G Once you start making 
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would never be an end; 
that’s what we’d like to 
see.” 


Art Quinney 


poignant because the students looked 
just like my students. So I thought 
we could send some technology and 
expertise to help, because we know 
how to build a dental school.” 

Quinney says every little bit helps 
in development initiatives and that 
volunteers do not have to be faculty 
to sign up with Academics for Higher 
Education and Development, which 
he says provides an added oppor- 
tunity to help redress some of the 
problems in the deyeloping world. 

“There are growing inequities in 
many parts of the world, and we're 
very fortunate to live and work in the 
part of the world that does have ad- 
vantages,” Quinney said. “We know 
that there are people who do not 


have these same advantages; if we can 
share with them our expertise, I think 
there’s a sense of fulfilment, of trying 
to make things better.” 

The organization works to help 
build capacity in higher education 
among countries that are on the 
bottom half of the United Nations 
Human Development Report by 
sending volunteers to help on a range 
of projects, from developing basic ad- 
ministrative processes like a student 
registration system to developing 
academic plans for universities in 
developing countries. Waterhouse 
was recently in Liberia where he 
worked with the president of the 
University of Liberia, to develop an 
academic plan that he says will bring 
the university forward for the next 
five years. 

“The plan focused on what’s 
needed at the university from an 
administrative point of view to bring 
the university up to international 
standards,” said Waterhouse. He 
said he decided to go to the war-torn 
West African country because he felt 
he had something to contribute from 
his years of experience. 

“The needs are so great, and what 
people have to contribute is so poten- 
tially valuable that they should take 
themselves out of their daily routine 
and contribute,” said the former 


U of A administrator. 

Kim Noels, a U of A psychology 
professor, heard Waterhouse’s call to 
help build developing countries and 
signed up after the presentation. She 
hopes that maybe she can help others, 
especially the younger generation, 
make positive changes in the world 
and achieve their goals. 

“As an academic, I’d like to know 
that the work we do can be meaning- 
ful to people in a practical sort of way. 
And I'd like to convey information 
that would be useful in other people’s 
lives and learn from other people.” 

Quinney says he'd encourage 
other faculty and support staff to 
think of ways that they can help by 
creating a project, or even simply 
visiting the organization’s website, to 
learn more about the organization. 
He says every little bit helps and that 
making a difference only requires one 
person’s contribution, 

Stevenson underscored that point. 
He said, “If we do not do something, 
then we have done nothing. I don’t 
expect to move mountains, but I bet 
we could make a difference.” 

Staff and faculty interested in vol- 
unteering are encouraged to contact 
Quinney at 780-492-8138, art.quin- 
ney@ualberta.ca or Phil E. Okeke- 
Thejirika at 780-492-9919, pokeke@ 
ualberta.ca. M 
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Making it all look natural in the classroom 


Michael Brown 


dmittedly, teaching 
doesn’t come naturally to 
Stuart Landon. 

Landon, who was recently award- 
ed a Rutherford Award for Excellence 
in Undergraduate Teaching, says he 
pursued academia for the research, 
while he viewed teaching was a means 
to anend. 

“T got into being an academic 
because I wanted to do research,” 
said Landon, whose interests lie in 
empirical macroeconomics and public 
expenditure. “At first I thought 
teaching was something you did be- 
cause you had to, but that you became 
more committed to it through time. 

“T don’t think teaching is an easy 
thing at all, at least that’s how it is for 
me.” 

Despite his instructional misgiv- 
ings, Landon says he admires the 
simple economics of an education. 

“Students come and they're try- 
ing to learn something, and they're 
also paying for a product, so you try 
to deliver something that is a good 
product,” said the veteran economist. 
“[ think that’s the main thing. Mostly, 
I try to do a good job at what I do.” 


When Landon joined the Depart- 
ment of Economics in 1985, all he 
knew about teaching was what he 
wasn’t going to do. 

“From the first day I started 
teaching I said, ‘I don’t want to do 
the things that I didn’t like when 
professors did them in my classes 
when I was student,” he said. “I did 
like that some professors tried to 
make learning interesting by relating 
the things to the real world, but there 
were some things that professors did 
that I didn’t like ar all.” 

And while Landon uses his own 
student experiences to guide his 
teaching, he is actually a lecture-hall 
traditionalist at heart, only ever feel- 
ing totally comfortable with a piece of 
chalk in his hand. “I guess I’m pretty 
conservative and old fashioned,” said 
Landon. “Every time one more black- 
board gets taken out of the university, 
I’m sad.” 


What Landon felt he lacked in 
pure teaching talent he was going to 
make up for in preparation. “I believe 
the key to a successful class is to have 
areal idea of where the course is going 
and what I want to achieve,” he said, 
adding the best way to keep students 
interested is to be enthusiastic. “I try 
to keep the pace going in my classes, 
not always successfully, but that is one 
of the things that I try and do.” 

And while it is no secret that core 
economics classes can be a little dry, 
Landon says he livens up the subject 
matter by using real-life examples, 
encouraging questions and plying it 
all with a dash of humour when he 
can. The economist says that to sell 
his version of that class it is important 
that he not look at his notes, a feat he 
has mastered only in the last decade. 
“T try to make it look like it is just off 
the top of my head, but it’s not; I’m 
like an actor. Mi 
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Stuart Landon is at home at a blackboard. 


Academics mentor students to success 


Noreen Remtulla 


handful of researchers 

and professors are slowly 

moulding future genera- 
tions of scientists. They work regularly 
with high-school students, teaching 
them about research and science and 
mentoring them to success, as part 
of the Sanofi-Aventis BioTalent 
Challenge. The program partners 
high-school students with professional 
researchers who work as mentors 
to encourage and support students’ 
scientific projects. 

Denise Hemmings, assistant 
professor with the Faculty of Medicine 
& Dentistry, was awarded a Special 
Mentor Recognition award at the 
competition and awards ceremony of 
the program last month. 

The award honours the many years 
undertaken to mentor high-school 
students in the program and recog- 
nizes mentors for their leadership and 
contributions of time and materials. 
Many of the students who have been 
mentored by Hemmings in the pro- 
gram as high-school students are now 
pursuing their undergraduate degrees. 

“T have to accept the award on 
behalf of all of my colleagues who 
also contribute their time, energy and 
expertise to provide a positive envi- 
ronment for these students to really 
experience what research is all about,” 
said Hemmings. 

The Sanofi-Aventis BioTal- 
ent Challenge was implemented in 
Edmonton a decade ago with the goal 
of raising awareness among students, 
educators and the public about the 
emerging science of biotechnology 
and its applications in health care, 
agriculture and the environment. The 
event also aims to encourage students 
to pursue further education and 
careers in biotechnology. High-school 
students in grades 10 to 12 are eligible 
to participate in the challenge. The 


student experience includes writing 
research proposals, conducting experi- 
ments ina lab settings and competing 
for cash prizes, 

Mike Liu’s father approached 
Hemmings in 2005, looking to gain 
lab experience for Liu, who was in 
Grade 10 at the time. Liu was Hem- 
mings’ first summer student and her 
introduction to the Sanofi-Aventis 
BioTalent Challenge. 

“[If not for meeting Hemmings] I 
would not even have had a chance to 
work in a real research lab, let alone 
acquire the multitude of knowledge 
about lab procedures and techniques,” 
said Liu, who is now an undergraduate 
student at the U of A. 

Hemmings says mentors support 
budding scientists and guide them 
through all stages of their experiments. 

“These young and enthusiastic 
students work diligently and are truly 
glad to be given an opportunity to 
spend time in a university lab,” said 
Hemmings. 

Hemmings includes her students in 
all aspects of her lab, including meet- 
ings and discussions with graduate 
students and technicians. 

“T think we sometimes underesti- 
mate the abilities, knowledge and un- 
derstanding of these young students.” 

The challenge program works on 
the assumption that students will bet- 
ter understand the practice of science 
by carrying out their own experiments. 
They will also be exposed to labora- 
tory techniques and critical thinking 
and learn new strategies for problem 
solving. 

Other members of the Faculty of 
Medicine & Dentistry are also mentor- 
ing high-school students. 

Dean Befus, professor in pulmo- 
nary medicine, believes mentorship is 
a commitment to the community in 
Alberta and part of the role he plays at 
a university in society. 


“I find mentorship to be challeng- 


ing and rewarding—young minds are 
always a great challenge and opportu- 
nity for one’s growth,” he said. 

Befus says helping students un- 
derstand and appreciate science and 
the processes that go along with it is 
enjoyable. 

Bernard Thebaud, also with the 
faculty, highlights the importance of 
engaging youth and says it is crucial to 
recruit the brightest and most moti- 
vated students. 

“One of our roles is to mentor the 
next generation of clinician scien- 
tists,” said Thebaud. “As the Chinese 
proverb says, ‘If you want one year of 


prosperity, grow seeds; ifyou want 10 
years of prosperity, grow trees; if you 
want 100 years of prosperity, grow 
people.” 

Thebaud takes that adage to heart. 
Moses Fung, a high-school student 
Thebaud mentored, won first place 
with his project called “Scientific 
rationale and therapeutic potential 
of endothelial colony forming cells to 
regenerate lung damage.” 

“Tt is mostly Moses’ talent that had 
him win first prize in this competition. 
My goal is to keep Moses’ passion alive 
so he chooses to be a clinician or scien- 


tist as a profession,” said Thebaud.m 


Bovine genomics program 
expands to include all livestock 


Michel Proulx 


‘o ensure the Alberta 

livestock industry remains 

competitive at the global 
level, Alberta Innovates — Bio Solutions 
is providing $2.25 million, and the Al- 
berta Livestock and Meat Agency $1.5 
million, of new funding to Livestock 
Gentec, formerly the Alberta Bovine 
Genomics Program. 

The new funding, which builds 
on the foundation of more than $10 
million contributed previously by 
the University of Alberta and the 
ministries of advanced education 
and technology and agriculture and 
rural development—as well as other 
supporters—will increase Livestock 
Gentec’s research capacity and provide 
additional support for business develop- 
ment, industry liaison and technology 
transfer. It will also position Livestock 
Gentec as the national hub for livestock 
genomics. 

“Sequencing genomes helps identify 
with greater precision the genetic mark- 
ers that enable breeders to produce 
more efficient cattle and swine, as well 


as improve domestic livestock species, 
which in turn will produce higher quali- 
ty milk and meat products in a way that 
consumers are looking for,” explained 
Stephen Moore, scientific director of 
the centre. 

“Tt makes sense to invest in an 
Alberta program that is already a world- 
wide leader in that field,” said Stan 
Blade, CEO of Alberta Innoyates — Bio 
Solutions, who added that livestock 
genomics is a key means for Alberta’s 
livestock and meat sector to differenti- 
ate itselfand compete at a global level. 

Livestock Gentec brings together a 
group of highly skilled scientists from 
university and government research 
laboratories that are focused on provid- 
ing new solutions to help improve the 
competitiveness and sustainability of 
the livestock sector. The centre, in its 
previous iteration, had become one of 
the best groups in the world at livestock 
genomics research, development and 
technology transfer. 

Some of the centre’s most recent 
accomplishments include major par- 
ticipation in the first-ever sequencing 
of the bovine genome; being the first in 
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Canada to sequence a dairy bull and a 
beef bull, re-enforcing its position at the 
forefront of genomics science world- = 
wide; sequencing a Brazilian bull and 
identifying genetic markers that predict 

the temperament of the animal; and, 

to date, finding more than 125 genetic 
markers to improye cattle. 

The information gathered from 
sequencing helps breeders make fast ~ 
improvements to farmed animals. It’s 
expected that to satisfy global food 
demand in 2050, food producers will 
have to double the amount of food they 


produce. 
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The changing face of global politics 


Geoff McMaster 

ears of teaching interna- 

tional relations drove the 

reality home for Tom 
Keating and Andy Knight. Reflecting 
on countless classroom discussions 
over the course of their careers, the 
two U of A political scientists realized 
their discipline was in the midst of 
a revolution. The world of conven- 
tional politics was transforming 
almost beyond recognition and ruling 
assumptions only two decades old 
were fast becoming dated. 

It was high time for a new text- 
book on international relations, one 
that took into account a complex web 
of actors and shifting power relation- 
ships that define today’s world. The 
result is Global Politics, a comprehen- 
sive undergraduate introduction to a 
world in flux, and “a departure from 
most textbooks” dealing with the 
subject, say its authors. 

For as Knight and Keating argue, 
international relations was until very 
recently understood as the interaction 
among autonomous states pursuing 
separate national interests. State na- 
tions were the main actors in global 
politics; they held the power and 
legitimacy, made crucial legal deci- 
sions regarding distribution of wealth 
and generally held sole authority 
over people who lived within their 
borders. 

Such states still exist, of course. 
But their autonomy is eroding, giving 
way to a far more elusive system of 
exchange, power and influence where 
many of the main actors are becoming 
difficult to define or contain. 


“Given the prominence and influ- 


ence of non-state actors-individuals, 
non-governmental organizations, 
transnational and multinational 
corporations, regional bodies and 
international and global institutions- 
it would be irresponsible for us to 
maintain a rigid conception of world 
politics that is entirely state-centric,” 
write the authors. “States matter, but 
other actors now seem to matter as 
well.” 

And so, Global Politics, as the 
book’s publisher, Oxford University 
Press, attests, may well be the “first 
international relations text to be fully 
grounded in the realities of the 21st 
century,” taking on the big issues of 
our age, such as conflict and conflict 
resolution, war and peace, environ- 
mental crisis and economic challenge. 

Perhaps not surprisingly, Knight 
and Keating allude in the introduc- 
tion to a defining moment for this 
new world order in the events of 
9-11. To begin with, the terrorist 
attacks were carried out by Al-Qaeda, 
a non-state organization with support 
from some states, but with no par- 
ticular allegiance to a single nation. 

“The attack itself represented both 
the national and the global dimen- 
sions of politics in the contemporary 
era,” argue the authors, reflecting “a 
different set of images, one that iden- 
tifies a more global (non-national) 
character. The towers were named for 
‘world’ trade, not national trade, and 
the occupants came from many differ- 
ent countries.” 

Furthermore, say the authors, the 
events of that day had “implications 
for about 60 states within the inter- 
national system, affected the stock 
markets around the globe and were 


6G The trend towards 
borders no longer 
contain cultures as they 
once did.” 


Tom Keating & Andy Knight 


met by military actions of the United 
States and its coalition partners.” 

The trend towards globalization 
also means that borders no longer 
contain cultures as they once did. 
Witness the explosion of mass media, 
the unprecedented spread of cultural 
phenomena such as the Harry Pot- 
ter books and movies around the 
planet, and the ubiquitous presence 
of corporations like McDonald’s 
and Walmart. By the same token, 
“borders are becoming less relevant in 
distinguishing communities and can 
no longer adequately define global 
politics...” 

The moyement of capital also 
increasingly ignores borders or state 
control, write Keating and Knight, 
and the result has been a rise in global 
wealth along with a widening gap 
between rich and poor. Since multina- 
tional corporations have been largely 
responsible for this form of “hyper- 
liberal capitalism,” those left out in 
the cold have had to find avenues for 
resistance that fall outside of tradition- 
al democracy. Examples can be found 
“within the many anti-globalization 
protests, from Seattle to Genoa. 

“In this sense, globalization has 
given rise toa counte-project—one 
ostensibly driven by a global society 
that has little respect for the buffers 
of state boundaries.” gy 


Studio Theatre takes on goodness 


lleiren Poon 
tudio Theatre’s final 
production of the season is 
digging into some dark areas, 
but with a musical sense of fun. 

Written in the 1940s, Bertolt 
Brecht’s The Good Woman of Setzuan 
explores themes that are compelling 
in these modern times, says director 
Sandra Nicholls, a professor with the 
University of Alberta’s Department 
of Drama. “What this script asks is, 
‘Is it possible to be good in times of 
evil economics?” 

The graduating bachelor of fine 
arts acting class of 2010 is primed to 
sink their acting chops into Brecht’s 
stylistic demands with Mary Hulbert 
as Shen Te. 

In the play, Shen Te, a prostitute 
in the Chinese province of Sich- 
uan, is rewarded by the gods for her 
goodness. “She is a good woman, for 
whom goodness is not a moral duty, 
but a spontaneous expression of her 
nature,” said Nicholls. “For her, to be 
good is pleasurable and to be unkind 
causes effort and pain.” 

But, like a lottery win, the gods’ gift 
causes problems for Shen Te. Every- 

/body wants a piece of her good fortune. 
To protect her own nature, Shen Te 
invents a male cousin—Shui Ta. 

“She creates this alter ego for 
whom it’s a pleasure and a moral duty 
to be unkind,” said Nicholls. “So, her 
nature becomes split. 

“Brecht believed that, above all, 
theatre should be entertaining,” said 
Nicholls. “This whole production is 


about putting a serious message in a 


rich, entertaining spectacle.” 

Master of fine arts theatre design 
candidate Cory Sincennes has set 
the classic piece in the contemporary 
Sichuan, after the devastating 2008 
earthquake. 

“This disaster has left the province 
in ruins and its society collapsed. 

The director and I thought this lack 
of structure worked well for Bre- 
cht’s themes of good versus corrupt 
society,” said Sincennes of his thesis 
production. “The resulting design is 
a poetic statement of an earthquake 
zone, opposed to a realistic re-cre- 
ation.” 

The Good Woman of 
Setzuan is also the thesis 
production for MFA theatre 
voice pedagogy candidate, 
Thrasivoulos Petras, who is 
working as voice, speech and 
text coach for the show. 

“The whole process of 
putting this together was 
entirely collaborative,” said 
Nicholls. “Between me, the 
actors, the designer, the 
stage manager, the music 
director and the choreogra- 
pher, it was all about how 
the best ideas get on stage.” 

As for answers, Nicholls 
says that Brecht, who es- 
caped Germany ahead of the 
Nazi regime taking power, 
had a great deal of faith 
in the goodness of human 
nature. 

“The playwright believed 
that human nature is es- 
sentially good,” she said. 


“He was one of the first, one of the 
greatest, activists for social change in 
the 20th century. He believed that 
if people thought hard enough they 
could effect change for the better.” 
Evening performances of The 
Good Woman of Setzuan run at the 
Timms Centre for the Arts May 
13-22 at 7:30 p.m., with a $5 preview 
performance Wed., May 12 at 7:30 
p.m. A matinee performance is sched- 
uled for Thurs., May 20 at 12:30 p.m. 
There is no performance Sunday, 
May 15.8 
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“The Good Woman of Setzuan” will run at the Timms 
Centre for the Arts from May 13-22. 


folio presents a sample of some of the research stories that recently appeared on 
ExpressNews, the U of A’s online news source, and other campus news sources. To 
read more, go to www.expressnews.ualberta.ca. 


Celebrating new professors: Inaugural Professorial Lectures 


The third Inaugural Professorial Lectures in a span of just six short months 
was held April 19 at the University of Alberta. Faculty, staff and students sat 
in the Allard Family Theatre eager to hear lectures from Satyabrata Kar and 
David Bigam, professors of medicine and surgery respectively. 

Kar captured the audience’s attention with his first slide—a series of 
self-portraits by artist William Utermihlen, drawn as his Alzheimer’s disease 
became more pervasive over a span of five years. By 2000, his self-portrait 
contained no details like his artwork did prior to the disease. Only a floating 
head with two simple eyes appeared in his last drawing, compared to an image 
he drew in 1967 with detailed facial features, facial hair and shading to portray 
a three-dimensional character. 

Kar’s lecture showcased some recent developments of Alzheimer’s disease, 
which was discovered in 1906, but Kar explained most developments have 
only occurred in the last two decades. “With the increase in our life span,” he 
said, “It is estimated that the number of Alzheimer’s disease cases will increase 
from 27 million in 2006 to 106 million by 2050, unless better treatment strat- 
egies are developed.” Drugs available today only temporarily address symptom- 
atic relief, he said. 

Alzheimer’s disease causes brain atrophy, or shrinkage, and loss of neurons 
to selected regions in the brain. Kar is also investigating various mechanisms to 
determine the vulnerability of these neurons and how to protect them. 

Bigam, an alumnus of the U of A and program director of the Clinician 
Investigator Program, talked to his fellow colleagues about the program and its 
benefits. The program was initiated in 1995 by the Royal College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons of Canada and was implemented at the U of A in 2002 
by the late Jody Ginsberg. The program provides a formal research education 
pathway within existing specialty or subspecialty Royal College programs. The 
program promotes a research environment in clinician training programs and 
enhances the training of needed clinician-scientists. “The program introduces 
residents to the world of research, which may have not otherwise be seen,” said 
Bigam. 

Philip Baker, dean of the Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry, addressed the 
audience: “It is evenings like tonight where we celebrate our colleagues and 
celebrate new professors, through the inaugural lecture series.” 
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Engineering undergrad gets to the root of dental } 

If you get braces, avoiding popcorn may prove the least of your worries. 
Braces apply pressure to your teeth, and this can occasionally cause the roots to 
break down—a problem called root resorption. 

Other causes abound: any kind of accidental trauma to a tooth can also 
cause root resorption. No matter what the cause, the outcome is that you lose 
the tooth. 

Engineering student Nick Gilmour may help change that. His Dean’s Re- 
search Award project is based on a contribution to research that looks at using 
low-intensity pulsed ultrasound to treat root resorption. 

Gilmour explains the basics: “You expose a tooth to ultrasound, which 
applies a rhythmic stress to the tooth root. The cells respond to that stress by 
gradually remodelling the root—building it up.” In other words, the right kind 
of ultrasound applied in the right kind of way could prompt the body to repair 
the damage of root resorption. As a result, says Gilmour, fewer teeth would 
have to be pulled as a result of accidents or through orthodontic treatments. 


University centre helps Iraq develop science teacher education 


Asa lead member of UNESCO’s Teacher Training Network for Iraq, the 
Faculty of Education at the University of Alberta has been contracted to work 
with four Iraqi universities to develop teacher education resources in physics, 
chemistry, biology, mathematics, geology and the environment. 

The project, led by Frank Jenkins, co-director of the U of A’s Centre for 
Mathematics, Science and Technology Education, is a collaboration with 
UNESCO and Iraqi educators, and will help develop teaching resources that 
infuse inquiry oriented, student-focused teaching approaches into science 
teacher education programs at Salahaddin University, the University of Bagh- 
dad, Anbar University and the University of Basra. 


| j P i 1 OPEL deal, 
Sociology student picked by home-town team in CFL dratt 


Third-year U of A sociology student Corbin Sharun, a former quarterback 
with the Strathcona Lords and St. Francis Xavier University X-Men, was 
picked by the Edmonton Eskimos during the CFL entry draft held May 4. 
The 21-year-old safety, who was selected with the Eskimos final pick—43rd 
overall—has one more season of junior eligibility and three more of CIS play. 

A Leduc native, Sharun, who stands six-feet tall and weighs 210 pounds, 
won three city high school championships at Strathcona from 2003-05. 
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Until June 13 


The Great Pretenders. This exhibit, 
subtitled “Questioning the Meaning of 
Authenticity," aims to expand the mean- 
ing of authenticity, to move beyond the 
dichotomous labels of real versus fake. The 
exhibit designed for guests to explore what 
is real is located in the south lobby of the 
Human Ecology building. 


May 7-9 


Training for Social Action Trainers. 
Training for Social Action Trainers is an 
intensive training designed for experienced 
facilitators wanting to revitalize their work, 
new trainers wanting to inspire, teachers, 
community leaders and activists, anyone 
wanting to take their skills to a new level 
__and learn how training can be used more 
effectively. 6 p.m. KIVA Room 2-103 
Education Centre. For more information, go 
to Www.apirg.org. 


May 10 


Department of Chemistry Visiting 
Speaker Lecture: Fighting antibiotic 
resistance. Presented by Karine Auclair, 
Department of Chemistry, McGill University. 
11-11:50 a.m. E3-25 Chemistry Centre, 
Gunning/Lemieux. 


Engagement with Diverse 
Communities in Health Care. Lloy Wylie, 
University of British Columbia, and Co-founder 
of the Young Researchers Network in ECSA-C. 
Sponsored by the Collaborative Research in 
Ethnicity, Social Care and Health Program. 
Noon-1:30 p.m. 6-10 D University Terrace. 


May 11-16 


Advanced Training of Trainers. An 
opportunity to deepen and broaden your 
facilitation skills in an advanced workshop 
open only to graduates of the Training for 
Social Action Trainers. Together we'll tackle 
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ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 


THE GAINSBOROUGH. 
Absolutely stunning view. 1,250 sq. ft, totally 
renovated, hardwood floors throughout. 2 new 
bdrms and bathrooms, new Brazilian cherry 
kitchen and pantry, black granite countertops, 
sub-zero fridge/freezer, Wolf stove, Miele con- 
vection oven. Owner would like a 3 year lease. 
$2,200/month. For details call Janet Fraser at 
780-441-6441 or email jennfra@interbaun.com. 
Gordon W.R. King & Assoc, Realty. 


SCENIC RIVER VALLEY VIEW 
CONDOMINIUM. Beautiful, 2 bdrm, 2 bath, with 
magnificent valley views. New paint, carpet and 
appliances, Downtown living at its finest. Rent 
$1,900/month, includes heat, water, and power. 
In-suite washer and dryer. Walk to museum, 
and 124 St. shops and eateries. Includes parking 
stall, building has swimming pool, and fitness 
center. Call Janet Fraser at 780-441-6441 or 
email jennfra@interbaun.com. Gordon W.R. 
King & Assoc Realty. 


CLASSY TARPONWOODS TOWNHOUSE 
CONDO, MAINTENANCE FREE. Quiet neighbour- 
hood, Ramsay Heights in Southwest Edmonton. 
Substantially upgraded throughout. 3 bdrms, 2.5 
bath, 2 storey. 4th bdrm in basement could be 
used for large office. Oversized double heated 
garage. Close to parks, shopping and on tran- 
sit route to new LRT Stations, Close to great 
schools/after-school care/day cares. Available 
May 1, 2010. $2,500/month, Damage deposit 
one month’s rent. Call Janet Fraser at 780-441- 
6441 or email jennfra@interbaun.com. Gordon 
W.R. King & Assoc. Realty. 


WINDSOR PARK HOUSE. 1,600 sq. ft, fully 
furnished. 3 bdrms, the master has hot tub and 
en suite Another full bathroom. 5 min walk to 
university. Modern appliances. Available August 


some of training’s biggest challenges- 
including doing cross-cultural work, han- 
dling conflict and strong emotions, and 
modifying workshop designs on the fly-and 
experiment with new solutions. 6 p.m., TBA 
HUB International. For more information, 
go to www.apirg.org. 


May 12 


Challenges and Opportunities in 
Pulmonary Rehabilitation — or Why an 
Australian Physical Therapist is so Far 
from Home. Presented by Anne Holland, 
associate professor in the Department of 
Physical Therapy at La Trobe University 
Alfred Hospital, Melbourne, Australia. 
Noon-1 p.m., Rm 2-55 Corbett Hall. 


Alberta Injury Control 
Teleconference. Sharon Schooler and Cathy 
Gladwin will present a seminar entitled, 
“Provincial ATV working group update & 
research update,” 9-10 a.m. 4075 Research 
Transition Facility. To register, go to www.acicr. 
ualberta.ca. 


SEE the Research at Work Seminar 
Series. “Understanding Greenhouse Gas 
Emissions from Oil Sands Tailings Ponds and its 
Implications” seminar given by Tariq Siddique, 
associate professor of Renewable Resources. 
Registration starts at noon, seminar starts at 
12:15 p.m. Stollery Executive Development 
Centre. 


Cell Biology Visiting Speaker. 
John M. Archibald, associate professor in 
the Deptartmen of Biochemistry & Molecular 
Biology, Dalhousie University, presents “Cells 
within cells within cells: endosymbiosis and 
genome mosaicism in microbial eukaryotes.” 
9:30-10:30 a.m. 628 Medical Sciences. 


The Magnifique Wine and Cheese 
Fantasmagoria. The Magnifique Wine and 
Cheese Fantasmagoria is a fundraising event 
benefiting the Canadian Studies Institute. It 
features cheeses from la Maison Chaput, an 
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23rd or so to June 30th, 2011. $2,600/month. 
Utilities extra. Email lorenz@ualberta.ca. 


LENDRUM. Main floor house for rent. 
Newly renovated, 3 bdrms, 2 full baths. 
Hardwood floors throughout. Large double 
garage with workshop close to U of A, 
Southgate, Saville Centre. Big windows, very 
clean. No pets, no smoking. Across from U of A 
farm. $1,800/month. Kathy 780-554-9259. 


MALMO PLAINS. Split-level home for rent. 
4 bdrms, 4 baths. Double detached garage. 
Very close to elementary, junior high and high 
schools. Walking distance to Southgate LRT 
station, 6 km from university. Available July 
1, 2010. $1,850/month. Call 780-436-8949 or 
email sb1 @ualberta.ca. 


RENT OR OWN DOWNTOWN CONDO. 
Newly renovated 1300 sq. ft,, 2 bdrm plus large 
den, minutes away from Enterprise Square 
and the main U of A campus. Modern design, 
hardwood floor, premium tiles in the kitchen 
and 2 baths. Air-conditioned, SW exposure with 
closed in balcony; extra storage locker room and 
2 underground parking stalls. Large relaxation 
private area with outdoor pool, indoor pool, 
whirlpool, sauna, newly renovated exercise 
room, tennis court and a bicycle storage shed, 
beautiful social area and a guest suite, $2,100/ 
month. Everything included except phone and 
TV charges. Call 780-988-8904 or 780-405- 
5571. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 


GARNEAU. 11125 — 85 Ave, 2 storey. 
Completely renovated, retains original charm. 
Great investment with superb convenience, 
$599,000. 11138 University Avenue Main floor, 
completely renovated. $419,000. Call Darlene at 
Royal LePage 780-431-5600. 


artisan and family-managed dairy farm from 
Chateauguay, Quebec, and an outstanding 
selection of international white and red wines. 
6-10 p.m. 1-07 Pavillon Lacerte. 


Exploding Nutrition Myths with 
Brenda Davis. Brenda Davis, registered 
dietitian, internationally acclaimed speaker, 
and author of several books that have become 
classics in the field of vegetarian nutrition, is 
coming to the U of A to explore some of the 
misconceptions associated with vegetarian, 
vegan and raw vegan diets. 7-9 p.m., 1-003 
Natural Resources Engineering Facility. 


May 13-22 


U of A Studio Theatre: The Good 
Woman of Setzuan by Bertolt Brecht. 
Tickets $5-$20 available at the Timms box 
office one hour before each performance. May 
13-22, 2010. $5 preview Wednesday, May 
12; matinee, Thursday, May 20, 12:30 p.m. No 
show Sunday, May 16. 7:30 p.m. Timms Centre 
for the Arts. 


May 13 


Water Allocation in Alberta: Issues, 
Challenges, Solutions. David Percy, chair in 
energy law and policy, will talk about the allo- 
cation of water supplies in Alberta. Increases 
in population, a renewed interest in water and 
the environment, economic growth and new 
demands have all led to a deep examination 
of our current water allocation management 
system. 4:30-6:30 p.m. U of A Calgary Centre, 
120-333 5th Ave S.W. 


May 14 


Let's Talk Science All Science 
Challenge. The All Science Challenge is a one 
day event for students in grades 6-8 where 
they compete in teams to answer trivia-style 
questions and complete hands-on challenges. 


May 16 
The 2010 Community Action Dash. 


SPACIOUS CONDO. 1,995 sq. ft., 2 bdrms 
plus den, a/c. Centrally located, quiet secure 
prestigious Lemarchand Tower. 2 baths plus 
walk-in shower. Generous storage, large S.E. 
enclosed balcony. 2 u/g parking stalls. Amenities 
include, social room, hobby room, guest suite. 
$429,900. Call Connie Kennedy 780-482-6766. 
Condo Specialist. Re/max Real Estate. 


BUYING, SELLING OR LEASING A CONDO. | 
can help you. Call now Connie Kennedy 780-482- 
6766. Pioneer Condominium Specialist. Re/Max Real 
Estate. Virtual Tours. wwweonniekenndey.com. 


ACCOMMODATIONS WANTED 


WANTED 3 OR 4 BEDROOM HOUSE. For 1 
or 2 weeks from August 1, 2010. Please contact 
artikoshal@gmail.com or 780-988-8303. 


MICELLANEOUS 


VICTORIA PROPERTIES. Knowledgeable, 
trustworthy Realtor. Whether you're relocating, 
investing or renting. Will answer all queries: 
send information, no cost/obligation. “Hassle- 
free" property management provided. Lois 
Dutton, Duttons & Co, Ltd, Victoria, B.C. 1-800- 
574-7491 or lois@duttons.com. 


SERVICES 


TECH VERBATIM EDITING. On campus, 
APA, Chicago, Hart's, MLA, Turabian; medical 
terminology. Member, Editors’ Association of 
Canada. Donna 780-465-3753 verbatimedit@ 
shaw.ca. 


CASH PAID FOR QUALITY BOOKS. The 
Edmonton Book Store, 780-433-1781. www. 
edmontonbookstore.com. 


DAVE RICHARDS CERTIFIED JOURNEYMAN 
CARPENTER. Complete renovation services. 30 
years experience. References. No job too small 
780-886-6005. 


The Community Action Dash is a 10 km 

run/5 km walk put on by Action for Healthy 
Communities. Participants complete a route 
that weaves through the McCauley, Alberta 
Avenue and Parkdale neighbourhoods. This 
year promises to be exciting, with the partner- 
ship with Primavera, a garden festival put on 
by the McCauley’s Italian community. www. 
communityactiondash.webs.com. 


May 18 


2010 RU Lemieux Lecture on 
Biotechnology. This year's lecturer is Roger 
Y Tsien, Howard Hughes Medical Institute, and 
the departments of pharmacology and chem- 
istry & biochemistry, University of California, 
San Diego. Professor Tsien received the Nobel 
Prize in Chemistry in 2008. 3-5 p.m. Education 
North 2-115 Education Centre. 


May 18 to 21 


Process Control Boot Camp — Level 
1. Learn the basics of practical control engi- 
neering with this unique combination of lec- 
ture, simulation and experimental laboratories 
in an intensive four-day training course with 
one of the world’s foremost process control 
groups. For more information, go to www. 
uofaweb.ualberta.ca/cme/cpcbootcamp.cfm. 


May 19 


Graduate Student Writing 
Workshop: Overcoming Procrastination 
and Writer's Block. This seminar will 
explore the psychological and physical causes 
of procrastination and introduce strategies 
that may help you to cope with or overcome 
writing-avoidance behaviours. Fee: $40. To 
register, contact the Academic Support Centre 
at 780-492-2682. 


May 20 


Research Forum Series. Hope in the 
Professional Helping Relationship: Toward 
Nuanced Understandings for Working 
Intentionally with Hope. 3:30-4:30 p.m. 122 
Education South Education Centre. 


May 21 


Communications and Technology 
Research Symposium 2010. Join us for the 
annual University of Alberta Communications 
and Technology Research Symposium. 

Visiting scholar, Linda Putnam (University 
of California) will speaking on “Models of 
Engaged Scholarship: Developing the Research 
Paradigm.” Lecture begins at 1:30 p.m., event 
begins at noon. Atrium, Enterprise Square. 


Studio Theatre presents 
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“The Good Woman of Setzuan” will run at the Timms Centre for the Arts from 


May 13-22. 
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Nese Yuksel, professor in the Faculty of 
Pharmacy and Pharmaceutical Sciences, was 
chosen by the faculty's graduating students to 
receive the 2009 Bristol-Myers Squibb Award for 
Excellence in Teaching. 


Augustana Campus web applications spe- 
cialist Dylan Anderson was named Innovation 
Award as part of this year’s Information 
Technology awards. Anderson was honoured by 
the Office of the Vice-Provost (Information) for 
his role in the creation of a one-of-a-kind online 
assessment and survey tool called WASSAIL, 
which was recently recognized with the 2010 
Association of College and Research Libraries 
Instruction Section Innovation Award. 


Olive Yonge, vice-provost (academic 
programs) is the recipient of the inaugural 2010 
Senior Women Academic Administrators of 


Canada Recognition Award. The organization 
was founded in 1987 to provide a forum and a 
collective voice for women in senior administra- 
tive ranks in Canadian universities, colleges and 
technical institutes. 


Phil Currie, professor in the Department 
of Biological Sciences, was recently named to 
the Alberta Order of Excellence. Currie is an 
internationally renowned paleontologist whose 
scientific accomplishments have led to a greater 
understanding of dinosaurs and their historic sig- 
nificance. He was instrumental in the develop- 
ment of Alberta's Royal Tyrrell Museum and has 
made major contributions to paleontology on 
both the Canadian and the world stage through 
his extensive field work, academic research, 
writing and teaching. 
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LI KA SHING [CANADA] FOUNDATION MAKES TRANSFORMATIVE GIFT, U OF A'S LARGEST TO DATE 
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(Centre) Lorne Tyrrell, the Li Ka Shing Institute of Virology's first director. 
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Indira Samarasekera at the gift announcement, held April 23. 


U of A awarded 
lion’s share of 
Canada Excellence 


Research Chairs 


Michael Brown 


he University of Alberta 

has been awarded four of 

the 19 Canada Excel- 
lence Research Chairs created by the 
federal government to attract and 
retain the world’s top minds in estab- 
lishing ambitious research programs 
in universities across Canada. 

Ina May 17 announcement, 

the U of A revealed rhat Michael 
Houghton, Canada Excellence 
Research Chair in Virology; Graham 
Pearson, CERC in Arctic Resources; 
Patrik Rorsman, CERC in Diabetes, 
and Thomas Thundat, CERC in Oil 
Sands Molecular Engineering, will 
each receive $10 million over seven 
years to establish their programs at 
the U of A. 
_ “As an institution we are indeed 
well positioned to deliver on the 


promise of these prestigious chairs, 
and I promise we will,” said Presi- 


dent Indira Samarasekera. “This 

is a tremendous validation of the 
research excellence already in place 
here, not only in oilsands engineer- 
ing, virology, arctic resources and 
diabetes, but also in many supportive 
disciplines, That we have been able 
to attract four truly exceptional 
individuals to the U of A through 
the CERC competition is also a tes- 
tament to the quality of our current 
faculty, students and outstanding 
nature of the research that we have 
undertaken to date. 

“Even with an offer of major 
resources on the table, in my experi- 
ence, top people will only consider 
moving if they know they'll be work- 
ing with exceptional colleagues.” 

In 2008, the Government of 
Canada created a program to estab- 
lish prestigious research chairs— 
Canada Excellence Research 
Chairs—in universities across 
the country to attract and retain 
the world’s most accomplished 
researchers to build expertise in the 
priority research areas of environ- 
mental sciences and technologies, 
natural resources and energy, 
health and related life sciences and 
technologies, and information and 
communication technologies. 


continued on page 3 
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Interim no more 


Roles filled for external relations 
and dean of students 


Education springs eternal 


Apple blossoms by the back of the Education Building help usher in spring. 
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Staff Spotlight 


Laser tech grabs Nat Rutter 
award 
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Teaching and Learning 


Trio makes teaching a team 
game 
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Generic drug may be potential 


Noreen Remtulla & Julia Necheff 

edical researchers 

at the University of 

Alberta have shown 
that a cheap and relatively non-toxic 
generic drug might be a potential 
treatment for one of the deadliest of 
all human cancers: a form of brain 
cancer called glioblastoma. 

A multidisciplinary research 
team led by Evangelos Michelakis 
and Kenn Petruk, both professors of 
medicine in the Faculty of Medicine 
& Dentistry, has published evidence 
that the compound dichloroacetate, 
or DCA, affects the growth of glio- 
blastoma tumours in humans. The 
findings were published in the May 
12 edition of Science Translational 
Medicine, a journal of the American 
Association of the Advancement of 
Science, 
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6G This work is one of the 
first studies in humans 
to support the emerging 
idea of altering the 
metabolism of tumours 
as a new direction in the 
treatment of cancer.” 


Evangelos Michelakis 


Because there is currently no 
effective treatment for this type of 
cancer, the results are highly encour- 
aging, “This work is one of the first 
studies in humans to support the 
emerging idea of altering the metabo- 
lism of tumours as a new direction in 
the treatment of cancer,” Michelakis 
said. 


DCA is an inexpensive drug that 


@ 


contains dichloroacetic acid, a very 
small, simple molecule that re- 
sembles vinegar. It is mostly used to 
treat children with a rare metabolic 
disorder. In 2007, Michelakis and his 
team published evidence that DCA 
reverses cancer growth in non-hu- 
man models. The drug tricks cancer 
cells into normal energy production 
by changing the way they handle 
nutrient fuels. This causes the cancer 
cells to “commit suicide,” without 
harming healthy cells. 

Many researchers around the 
world have confirmed the University 
of Alberta team’s 2007 findings. 

Often research that is promising 
in non-human models does not work 
outside the lab, However, the U of A 
team is now reporting success in the 
next phase of its DCA research, test- 
ing the compound in humans, 

After extracting glioblastomas 
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treatment for deadly brain cancer 


payjddng 


Evangelos Michelakis (pictured) and Kenn 
Petruk may have found a treatment for 
certain brain tumours. 


from 49 patients over a two-year 
period, and studying them within 
minutes of removal in the operat- 
ing room, the team verified that the 
tumours responded to DCA. 


continued on page 3 
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Ag prof named new dean of students 


Michael Brown 


he University of Alberta 

has appointed Frank Rob- 

inson as vice-provost and 
dean of students for a five-year term of 
office, effective July 1. 

“Frank is dedicated to improving 
the campus environment for students 
and continually works to support or 
positively impact student life, the indi- 
vidual student experience and students’ 
academic success,” said Carl Amrhein, 
provost and vice-president (academic). 
“Frank understands the connection 
between the importance of the univer- 
sity’s sense of spirit, which supports 
student initiatives and opportunities, 
and the importance of the individual 
student’s willingness to engage deeply 
in university life, to their maximum 
benefit. 

“He accords students a respect, 
openness and commitment that have 
gained him their respect, trust and will- 
ingness to work collaboratively toward 
realistic solutions.” 

Before joining the U of Aasa 
poultry-science professor in 1986, 
Robinson received a bachelor of sci- 
ence degree from the University of 
Saskatchewan, a master’s of science 
from Virginia Tech and a PhD from 
the University of Guelph. 

Robinson’s research and teaching 
interests stemmed from what he says 
were an excellent team of mentors at 
the U of S that “turned a lot of people 
onto poultry.” His research program 
focused on reproductive fitness of 
meat-type chickens and turkeys. More 
specifically, Robinson had an interest 
in determining the ideal target body 
weight for broiler breeder hens, as mea- 
sured by such reproductive efficiency 
indicators as egg production, fertility 


and hatchability. 


With his PhD fresh in hand, 
Robinson came to the U of A’s Depart- 


Thi 


ment of Animal Science to lead the 
redevelopment of the Alberta Poultry 
Research Centre, which is the largest of 
its kind in Canada and ranks along with 
the top U.S. centres of its kind. He was 
inducted into the Alberta Agriculture 
Hall of Fame in 2006 for his contribu- 
tions. 

While Robinson isa real U of A 
research success story, his passion 
also lies in teaching. A champion of 
inquiry-based learning, Robinson has 
turned Animal Science 200’s “There’s 
a Heifer in Your Tank” program into a 
destination for first-year students of all 
backgrounds. The course is a research 
project that tackles some of the more 
unusual agriculture-related notions and 


6 (| really want to make 
this a campus where 
people feel a sense of 
commitment, that we’re 
not just a place where 
you go to get a degree.” 


Frank Robinson 


rank Robinson is the new dean of students. 


then is turned into a travelling video 
and musical presentation. In 2007, 
Robinson received the 3M National 
Fellowship for teaching excellence, 
Canada’s highest honour for under- 
graduate teaching. 

“[ hope I’m always going to be able 
to teach,” said Robinson. “I don’t want 
to lose contact with the student body, 
and asa teacher I feel that I have more 
in common with the average professor 
on campus.” 

With his keen understanding of 
students and their needs, it was only a 
matter of time before administration 
beckoned Robinson. 

In 2002, then-chair of the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Food and Nutri- 
tional Science, John Kennelly, recruited 
Robinson to be the department's as- 
sociate chair (academic). In 2005, when 
Kennelly became dean of the Faculty of 
Agricultural, Life and Environmental 
Sciences, Robinson was recruited to be 
an associate dean (academic). 

“Tt was in these roles that I really 
began to understand the inner work- 
ings of programs,” said Robinson, “I 
realized I liked the student contact that 
came with administration. I was able 
to identify the rate-limiting factors in 
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a student's success and, if the problems 
were fixable, as an administrator, I was 
in a better position to fix them.” 

In 2008, when then-dean of 
students Bill Connor’s term ended, 
Robinson was asked to take over the 
role in an interim capacity. It wasn’t 
long before Robinson began to feel a 
major drive to continue to improve the 
university environment for students. 

“Right away, I became acutely aware 
that being an advocate for students 
at the level of the provost’s office was 
something that was valuable,” said 
Robinson. “One of the areas I worked 
on was to become the university con- 
tact point for students, thus building 
bridges for communication.” 

In his 22 months as interim dean, 
Robinson says that, other than the con- 
tinual student interactions, he counts 
as his favourite accomplishments the 
student body’s successful push for a 
new Physical Activity and Wellness 
Centre, working to enhance student 
engagement and overseeing the begin- 
ning ofa revolution in campus spirit. 

“When we held the world’s largest 
dodgeball game in February, that was 
my favourite day on campus in 23 
years,” said Robinson, “I really want 
to make this a campus where people 
feel a sense of commitment, that we're 
not just a place where you go to get a 
degree. The university really has a sense 
of spirit to it that we impart to people.” 

Whether it is the students, alumni, 
faculty and staff or administration, 
Robinson assures all that the school’s 
spirit that has been percolating for 
more than 100 years is alive and well. 

“When times get tough, this ad-. 
ministration still takes the time to get 
excited about doing positive things,” 
said Robinson. “The same can be said 
for our student leaders. When times are 
tough, they’re still excited about work- 
ing on whatever we can do to improve 
the campus environment.” i 


New VP takes the helm of external relations 


Michael Brown 


he University of Alberta 

has named Debra Pozega 

Osburn as vice-president 
(external relations), effective July 1. 

“Debra isa recognized expert on 
post-secondary external relations is- 
sues and is particularly known for her 
expertise in integrated communications 
and outreach,” said U of A President 
Indira Samarasekera. “Debra’s strategic 
approach is an important one as the 
university reaches out to share our 
story with Edmonton, Alberta and the 
world.” 

As vice-president, Pozega Osburn 
will be part of the executive team that 
provides leadership, strategic planning 
and oversight to the university, with a 
focus on activities that maintain and 
enhance reputation, accrue resources 
and build relationships critical to the 
institution’s success. 

Pozega Osburn’s career in public 
relations began on the other side of the 
communications ledger in 1979 at the 
Lansing State Journal after graduat- 
ing from Michigan State University 
with a degree in journalism, A varsity 
track athlete surrounded by the likes of 
famed Los Angeles Laker Magic John- 
son and baseball great Kirk Gibson, it is 
little wonder Pozega Osburn spent the 
majority ofa 13-year journalism career 


as a sports reporter, “I still think being’ 
sports reporter was one of the best jobs 
Lever had,” she says. 

Despite the rigours of covering a 
sports beat, Pozega Osburn was able to 
complete a master’s degree in American 
studies from Michigan State. It was 
then that the Great Lakes State native 
began to take a hard look at her furure 
career path, when she accepted a posi- 
tion with her alma mater to head up its 
media relations programs. 

“Thadn’t thought of going into that 
type of work but I thought, ‘Given my 
affinity for post-secondary education 
and my knowledge of Michigan State, 
this probably would be a very good fit 
for me,’ and in fact it was,” said Pozega 
Osburn. 

Over the next decade, in addition 
to her work as an administrator, Pozega 
Osburn was able to complete a PhD in 
American studies and assume a number 
of faculty positions at the school. 

Looking to expand her world once 
again, Pozega Osburn left Michigan 
State and became a partner and execu- 
tive vice-president at Lezotte Miller Os- 
burn Public Relations, where she served 
as a consultant to various corporations, 
post-secondary institutions, associa- 
tions and non-profit agencies, focusing 
on strategic stakeholder engagement, 
media relations and constituent rela- 
tions, 


“Td have to say, we had a ball,” she 
said. “Then I heard about all the great 
things at the U of A.” 

Pozega Osburn joined the universi- 
ty in 2007 as an associate vice-president 
of external relations, brought aboard to 
assist then-vice-president Sandra Conn 
by leading strategic outreach initiatives 
for new ventures such as the Edmonton 
Clinic, the School of Energy and the 
Environment, and the Canada School 
of Energy and the Environment. Since 
July of last year, she has worked in the 
role of interim vice-president (exter- 
nal relations) to lead a team of some 
160 external relations professionals to 
establish and achieve institutional goals, 
which includes a big push to enhance 
the university's image and repfutation 
beyond Alberta. 

“A lot of folks ask me about the 
decision to come to the U of A and join 
this great team, and I say one of the 
defining factors would haye to be the 
high-level immersion in academic excel- 
lence across the board,” said Pozega 
Osburn, “That told me‘something 
about what makes the U of A different 
from a lot of other institutions,” 

Pozega Osburn says her oyerarch- 
ing goal is to galvanize the talent across 
external relations and help the uni- 
versity continue its trajectory towards 
global excellence, “Maybe we won't be 
growing in sheer size as fast as we were 


Debra Pozega Osburn 


previously, but I think we are going to 
continue to grow in our capacity for 
excellence,” she said. “Whether that is 
helping these students who come to 

us become the leaders of the future, or 
whether it is related to our founding 
promise of uplifting the whole people, I 
think external relations is critical.” 

As for her personal successes going 
forward, Pozega Osburn says she wants 
to continue to do what she has always 
done, no matter what her role is. 

“Wherever I was able to work, I 
always felt I have been able to be a 
strong contributor to that institution 
and have been able to help the people I 
have worked with take the next step in 
their successes,” she said. IN 


CERC continued from page 1 


Initially, 41 Canadian universi- 
ties competed for the opportunity to 
establish CERCs at their institution. 
In April of 2009, the federal govern- 
ment short listed 40 proposals from 
17 universities, of which five came 
from the U of A. All told, the U of A 
received the lion’s share of CERCs 
with four chairs, twice as many as the 
next closest CERC recipient. 

“The Canada Excellence Re- 
search Chairs program is helping 
our universities here in Alberta and 
across Canada attract and develop top 
scientists whose cutting-edge research 
will ensure that our country remains 
a world leader in innovation, produc- 
tivity and quality of life,” said Rona 
Ambrose, minister of public works 
and government services, minister for 
status of women, and minister respon- 
sible for Northern Alberta. 

Houghton will join the freshly 
minted Li Ka Shing Institute of Virol- 
ogy, which was established just last 
month through a gift of $28 million 
from the Li Ka Shing (Canada) Foun- 
dation and a $52.2 million investment 
by the Government of Alberta. He is 
an internationally recognized expert in 
hepatitis, and was part of the team that 
discovered the hepatitis C virus in the 


Michael Houghton 


1980s. Houghton, who starts his term 
on June 1, will work with colleagues 
to develop a vaccine for hepatitis C, 
develop new treatments for patients 
already infected and study new viruses 
that cause disease. 

“Tm very pleased to be at the Uni- 
versity of Alberta because they have 
excellent experimental and clinical 
researchers in the diseases that I’m very 
interested in, for example viral hepati- 
tis and inflammatory bowel disease.” 

Pearson, who begins his term Oct. 
1, will develop the first detailed picture 
of rock formations hidden deep under 
the Earth’s crust in Canada’s Arctic, 
revealing new data on the land masses 
where diamonds are formed. In addi- 
tion, his micro-sampling technique for 
diamond analysis will be the first of its 
kind in Canada. Able to determine the 
chemical “fingerprint” of Canadian 
diamonds, this technique will protect 
their ethical and geographical purity, 
and guarantee their premium on the 
international market, which holds the 
promise of economic benefit to the 
North. 

“This particular project has offered 
me the opportunity to study the rock 
formations beneath the Canadian 
Arctic, a very difficult area to get at, 
and really solve a problem that is only 


Patrik Rorsman 


6 € Even with an offer of 
major resources on the 
table, in my experience, 
top people will only 
consider moving if they 
know they’ll be working 
with exceptional 
colleagues.” 


Indira Samarasekera 


tractable by the magnitude of funding 
that the Canadian government has 
made available,” said Pearson. “It really 
would not be possible to do this type 
of research without this sort of fund- 
ing, and it would not be possible in any 
other government environment.” 
Rorsman, whose term begins 
March 1, 2011, joins the acclaimed 
Alberta Diabetes Institute, home to 
the team that developed the world- 
renowned Edmonton Protocol islet 
transplant diabetes treatment. He 
studies how human pancreatic islets 
function during both health and dis- 
ease. He will develop new treatments 
that preserve, regenerate and trans- 
plant these insulin-producing cells 
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Thomas Thundat 
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back to healthy conditions, thereby re- 
storing the pancreatic function. Close 
to three million Canadians suffer from 
Type 1 and Type 2 diabetes. 
“The University of Alberta, and 
in my case the Diabetes Institute, is a 
great trademark, a great brand,” said 
Rorsman. “The Edmonton Protocol 
is well known all over the world for 
the pioneering work that has been 
carried out here over the last 15 to 20 
years. Itisa fantastic Opportunity to be 
invited to be part of such a vibrant and 
dynamic research community.” 
Thundat, who begins his term 
Aug. 1, is a world leader in the study 
of molecules and nanoscale structures 


at interfaces, such as liquids and gases. 


He brings a strong track record of 
commercialization to an outstanding 
team of oilsands researchers at the 

U of A. He will develop new detec- 
tion and extraction technologies to 
improve the overall efficiency of how 
Canada’s oilsands are processed. The 
tools he develops will help with basic 
understanding of oilsands interface 
and eventually lead to extraction pro- 
cesses that are more energy-efficient, 
use less water, and reduce greenhouse 
gas emissions. Thundat will be a 
member of the Faculty of Engineer- 
ing. Wi 


Graham Pearson 


n the decades before Augus- 
tana joined the University of 
Alberta, Hank VanDruten 
was called upon to maintain an aging 
infrastructure using only his know how 
and alittle elbow grease. 

To mark his years of service and 
dedication, VanDruten, Augustana’s 
maintenance manager for 25 years, 
returned to the Camrose campus for a 
show of appreciation last month. 

VanDruten began his stay at the 
Augustana at the age of 56 when many 


people start thinking about retiring. 
Innovating at every turn and making 
do with less, VanDruten tenure lasted 
until 2002 when he was forced to retire 
prematurely. 

With the new Facilities & Opera- 
tions building open on the southern 
edge of campus, the team that worked 
with VanDruten wanted to recognize 
his devotion to Augustana. Unable to 
name the building after him, it was de- 
cided that the machine shop be named 
in his honour. 


In between stories about the storied 


handyman’s ingenious fixes, includ- 


ing the redesigned and rebuilt heating 
system in the Conyocation Centre, 
Chris Blades, facilities and 
operations manager at Au- 
gustana and former protégé 
of VanDruten, presented his 
mentor and friend with the 
welding helmet VanDruten 
wore throughout his time at 
Augustana and unveiled a 
plaque that reads: 

To honour Hank's 25 
years of mentorship and innovation to 
Augustana Campus, we dedicate this 
plaque. He inspired us all to carry on his 
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nDruten 


Augustana workshop dedicated to legendary handyman 


legacy of hard work and commitment 
in maintaining and improving our 
facilities. 

“There were some 
difficult times,” said Van- 
Druten, whose last days 
at Augustana came long 

» before the campus joined 

» the UofA. “At times, 

_ there was no money and 

we all just pitched in for 
the students. After all, that 

was the most important thing—they 

were here to make a future, so we all 


helped out.” 


Generic drug 
continued from page 1 


Kenn Petruk 


The researchers then treated five 
patients with advanced glioblas- 
toma. They obtained tumour tissues 
before and after DCA therapy. After 
comparing the two samples, they 
confirmed DCA worked in the same 
manner as they had predicted in their 
earlier test-tube experiments. The 
unique attribute of DCA is that it 
alters the metabolism of glioblastoma 
stem cells, the cells thought to be re- 
sponsible for the recurrence of cancer. 

There were no significant adverse 
effects. Higher levels of the drug 
caused some nerve malfunction, such 
as numbing of the fingers and toes. 

The U of A medical research team 
also found that DCA therapy was 
most effective when combined with 
chemotherapy. 

What also makes this work sig- 
nificant is the fact it has been largely 
funded by public generosity. Typi- 

cally, the pharmaceutical sector funds 
clinical trials, which are very expen- 
sive. However, rights to the DCA 
compound are not owned by any 
pharmaceutical company. Michelakis 
and his team are working to secure 
more funding to continue their ongo- 
ing DCA clinical trials. 

The next phase of their research 
will include a larger number of brain- 
cancer patients and patients from 
other academic health science centres. 
The researchers plan to test DCA in 
combination with standard chemo- 
therapies. They also wish to expand 
their research to include breast- and 
lung-cancer patients. 

The U of A research team stresses 
the limitations of drawing conclu- 
sions from five patients. “More clini- 
cal trials must be done with DCA,” 
said Michelakis and that use of DCA 
as a cancer therapy without close 
clinical observation by experienced 

medical teams in monitored research 
trials is not only inappropriate, but 
also dangerous. Mt 
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Congratulations to Patricia Garth, whose name was drawn 
as part of folio’s May 7 “Are You a Winner?” contest, after she 
correctly identified the photo in question day-care castle is on 
the east side of HUB Mall, right next to parking Lots U and N. 
For her effort, Garth has won a handsome U of A pageholder. 

Up for grabs this week is a copy of “Emblems of Empire: 
Selections from the Mactaggert Art Collection,” courtesy of the 
U of A Press. To get your hands on this sumptuous volume, sim- 
ply identify where on campus the object of the picture is located. 
Email your correct answer to folio@exr.ualberta.ca by noon on 
Friday, May 28, and you will be entered into the draw. mi 
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The terrazzo floors in the Centennial Centre for Interdisciplinary Science get some use. 
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U of A pays homage to the laser 


Brian Murphy 


he laser beam, once just 

an idea in the fertile mind 

of Albert Einstein, has 
now been in use for 50 years. This 
week the University of Alberta held a 
birthday party and celebrated its own 
contributions to laser technologies. 

On hand for the U of A celebra- 

tions was professor emeritus Allan 
Offenberger, who came to the univer- 
sity in 1968 with a goal as straight as 
a beam of light: laser research. “We 
were looking at lasers for medical 


* take a travel adventure 


and industrial applications and I was 
doing research into lasers for use in 
fusion energy,” remembered Offen- 
berger. 

The quest for laser technology to 
generate fusion energy—the same 
process that powers our sun—has 
resulted in a long-time collaboration 
between the U of A and the Lawrence 
Livermore National Laboratory in 
California. “Fusion is hydrogen nuclei 
fusing to create new states of matter 
and in the course of that transfor- 
mation you get energy release,” said 
Offenberger. “A laser would provide 

the heat necessary to trigger 
the process.” 

One of the applications 
for laser-generated fusion 
would be the generation of 

electric power. It will be 
at least another 20 years 
before researchers can 
prove that the principle 
works, but Offenberger 
says it’s worth the effort. 

“Tf we have fusion on 

Earth, we will never lack 
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6G You can hardly find 
a car these days that 
wasn’t cut and welded 
by the technology that | 
developed.” 


John Tulip 


for energy again; it will be sustainable 
and available to everyone.” 

John Tulip, who joined the U of A’s 
electrical and computer engineering 
faculty the same year as Offenberger, 
says the field of laser research was 
wide open when he started. “It was 
a candy shop of opportunity and 
I chose high-powered lasers,” said 
Tulip. From that interest evolved 
technology that’s a cornerstone of 
laser manufacturing. “You can hardly 
find a car these days that wasn’t cut 
and welded by the technology that I 
developed,” said Tulip. He also held 
that patent on that research. 

Tulip’s laser research through the 
U of A and personal business ventures 
includes a laser targeting technology 
being used by Canadian soldiers op- 
erating leopard tanks in Afghanistan, 
environmental monitoring sensors 
and medical equipment. “For 20 years 
now we've been working on lasers 
for the treatment of prostate cancer,” 
said Tulip. “The latest news on that 
technology is that it’s going into clini- 
cal trials.” 

Tulip says students today are tak- 
ing 50 years worth of research into 
how to produce laser light and mov- 
ing forward by finding exciting new 
ways to use It. 

“Tt’s like déja vu,” says Tulip. “T saw 
this happen in the ‘60s when I started 
and even today I see all kinds of fledg- 
ling opportunities to improve every 
aspect of life you can think of.” Bt 
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University of Alberta researchers have been “uplift- 
ing the whole people” through curiosity and creative 
activity since our founding. Find out about the breadth 
of research and investigation at the university and the 
impact of contributions made to Alberta, Canada and 
the world. For profiles, videos and links about research 
award recipients from across the university, visit the 
new “Celebrating Research” site at www.research. 
ualberta.ca/CelebratingResearch.aspx. 

Browse the video library to learn more about some 
of the U of A's stellar researchers, or search through 
specific categories, such as health, social sciences, sci- 
ence and technology or arts and humanities. 
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CERC success pushes U of A 
to frontlines of global research 


Indira Samarasekera 
President and vice-provost 


his week, the Univer- 

sity of Alberta decisively 

showed that we are a 
leader among Canadian universities 
and a destination of choice for world- 
class researchers. When the federal 
government announced the appoint- 
ment of 19 Canada Excellence 
Research Chairs on Monday, May 17, 
our university clearly distinguished 
itself as the recipient of four of the 19 
CERC awards—double that of any 
other university in the country. 

The successful results of the in- 
augural Canada Excellence Research 
Chairs competition are a clear signal 
that the U of A and Canada are 
rapidly moving to the forefront of 
the global research community. We 
have recognized strengths and proven 
potential to make scientific break- 
throughs, technological innovations 
and policy developments that the 
world needs to solve its most pressing 
challenges. If we are to fully realize 
that potential, bold decisions and 
investments are required. The CERC 
program is that kind of bold invest- 
ment. 

Government investment in a new 
visionary program, however, is only 
the first step. The second step is the 
critical one for individual institu- 
tions. Each university has to step up 
to the challenge and make the stron- 
gest submissions possible. When the 
opportunity arose to submit to the 
new CERC program, the U of A was 
ready. We made proposals in areas of 
strength and provided compelling evi- 
dence of our capacity to do research 
with a proven record of discovery, 
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Celebrating Research 


innoyation, commercialization and 
societal impact. We recruited ambi- 
tiously with the aim of being well 
positioned to deliver on the promise 
of these prestigious chairs. 

That we have been able to attract 
four truly exceptional individuals to 
the U of A through the CERC com- 
petition is testament to the excellent 
quality of our current faculty, staff, 
students and facilities, and our grow- 
ing international reputation across 
the full range of disciplines. Even 
with the offer of major resources 
on the table, in my experience, top 
people will only consider moving if 
they know they will be working with 
exceptional colleagues. Our success 
is also due to the efforts made in the 
faculties of medicine & dentistry, 
engineering and science to compile 
outstanding applications and identify 
and secure top candidates. 

I encourage all members of the 
U of A community to visit our 
website where you will find print 
and video profiles of each of four 
new colleagues: Michael Houghton, 
Canada Excellence Research Chair in 
Virology; Graham Pearson, CERC in 
Arctic Resources; Patrick Rorsman, 
CERC in Diabetes; and Thomas 
Thundat, CERC in Oil Sands Mo- 
lecular Engineering. 

Winning four of 19 CERC ap- 
pointments is an outcome that, in 
my view, stems from our collective 
dedication to the vision and goals laid 
out in Dare to Discover and Dare to 
Deliver over the last five years. Where 
once we dared to be a leading, world- 
class university, we are now deliver- 
ing. Even in very difficult financial 
times, the U of A is building a very 
exciting future. Wi 
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Laser tech beams 


Ryan Heise & Michael Brown 


or those whose formative 

years were influenced by 

the likes of Star Wars, Star 
Trek and Battlestar Gallactica, the 
early ‘80s came to represent a laser 
crossroads where the possibilities 
associated with harnessing light began 
to jump from the pages of sci-fi comic 
books and into the labs of scientists 
around the world. 

Caught with a finger in each realm 
was Blair Harwood, the Department 
of Electrical and Computer Engineer- 
ing’s long-time research technician. 

“As you can imagine, 27 years ago 
lasers had the ‘cool’ factor,” said Har- 
wood, who built his first laser—the 
equivalent of today’s laser pointer— 
in 1979 from a mail-order kit. “Ata 
time when most of my classmates—or 
at least most of those who could find 
jobs—were landing jobs fixing com- 
puters, landing a job with lasers was a 
dream job.” 

In 1983, that dream came true 
when Harwood, who was just 19, was 
hired at the U of A as a research tech 
after completing a two-year diploma 
at NAIT. 

Since that time, he has advanced 
through the ranks while primarily 
working in laser and optics research 
labs. He eventually became the super- 
vising technician for the department, 


University 


Michael Brown 


n April 30, the Universi- 

ty of Alberta greeted 150 

academic administrators 
from across Canada, as Edmonton 
played host to the 2010 Senior 
Women Academic Administrators of 
Canada conference for the first time. 

“Dare to Share: Transcending 
Boundaries in Leadership,” was the 
theme for the two-day event, which 
focused on women taking a collabora- 
tive approach to their leadership roles 
in Canada’s increasingly complex 
post-secondary environment. 

“Tt is wonderful that a group of 
motivated, innovative and effective 
female leaders can come together for 
a weekend and leave with a deepened 
understanding of transformative 
leadership and appreciation of each 
other,” said Katy Campbell, confer- 


co-ordinating all of its 
undergraduate labs. 
“The U of Aisa 
great employer, but it 
is the actual job, the 
research, the challenge of figuring out 
how to do something that may not 
have ever been done before, that is 
the best part of working here,” said 
Harwood, who was recently awarded 
with the 2010 Nat Rutter Outstand- 
ing Technician of the Year award. 
The award is presented by the U of A 
chapter of Sigma Xi, a non-profit or- 
ganization that promotes excellence in 


Sta 


scientific investigation and recognizes 
quality of work, innovation and dedica- 
tion. “In my work, I support graduate 
students and their research, which is 
quite rewarding, 


6G it’s nice to sit down 
with a grad student and 
explain how something 
is done or explain 
how to troubleshoot 
problems and see their 
appreciation when they 
solve a problem.” 


Blair Harwood 
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“Tt’s nice to sit down with a grad 
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student and explain how something is 
done or explain how to troubleshoot 
problems and see their appreciation 
when they solve a problem. I enjoy 
that.” 

For Harwood, the timing of the 
award holds some significance: this 
year marks the 50th anniversary of 
the laser. To celebrate, the long-time 
research tech has put together a 
display to honour the technology he 
has devoted his professional life to. 
The display was included in Laserfest, 
an homage to the laser put on by the 
Department of Electrical and Com- 
puter Engineering, designed to teach 
high-school physics students about 
the historical significance of the laser. 

Do to health reasons Harwood 
has recently scaled back his role, and 
is now supporting research in the 
laser and optics labs and acting as the 
department's safety officer. But going 
above and beyond has been a com- 
mon theme throughout Harwood’s 
career 

“He has a long history with the 
department, and I wish we had more 
like him,” said department chair 
Horacio Marquez, who nominated 
Harwood for the award. Mi 
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Blair Harwood is the 2010 Nat Rutter Outstanding Technician of the Year. 


welcomes SWAAC conference 


ence chair and dean of the Faculty of 
Extension. 

President Indira Samarasekera’s 
opening address set the tone for the 
conference with a challenge to the 
participants 

“We are living in a time where 
universities are undergoing perhaps 
the most profound transformation 
in their entire history,” said Sama- 
rasekera. “Are we doing enough to 
cultivate, nurture and build leadership 
in academies, and what do we need to 
do in order to build the next genera- 
tion of leaders?” 

Senior Women Academic Admin- 
istrators was founded in 1987 to pro- 
vide a forum and a collective voice for 
women in senior administrative ranks 
in Canadian universities, colleges 
and technical institutes. The primary 
purpose of the organization is the pro- 
motion of female leadership through 


developing and enhancing leader- 
ship skills, mentoring future leaders, 
recognizing exceptional leaders and 
networking and communicating. 

The conference addressed issues 
of concern to women in academic 
administration, provided a forum for 
knowledge mobilization related to 
relevant research, offered mentoring 
opportunities for future leaders and 
recognized exceptional leaders. 

Keynote addresses from U of A 
Senator Claudette Tardif, former 
dean and vice-president (external rela- 
tions), and Anne McLellan, former 
deputy prime minister of Canada, 
talked about their personal career ad- 
vancement, the power of collaborative 
approach in leadership roles and the 
role of women in the academia. 

A media relations panel made 
up of, among others, Linda Hughes, 
chancellor, and Debra Pozega Osburn, 


vice-president (external relations), 
highlighted the importance of under- 
standing the needs of journalists and 
using media as an appropriate tool 

to further the goals and vision of the 
organization. 

The conference ended with the 
SW AAC Graduate Award of Merit 
Gala where leadership was celebrated 
through graduate student research 
awards and faculty career awards. 
Engineering grad student Kathleen 
Krause was among the four gradu- 
ate students from universities across 
western Canada to win a Graduate 
Student Award of Merit from the 
membership. Olive Yonge, vice- 
provost, won the 2010 Inaugural 
Recognition Award for her contribu- 
tions at an institutional, community 
and system level. 

“I know Lam ina leadership posi- 
tion but that is no guarantee lama 


leader,” said Yonge, who intends to 

~ donate the $1,000 prize to the Olive 
Yonge Graduate Student in Teaching 
and Learning Scholarship. “To have 
your colleagues and the selection com- 
mittee look at your CV and the letters 
and then to have them decide that this 
is leadership is gratifying. 

“However, | firmly believe that be- 
inga leader is never a solo journey—it 
is all about the community. In this 
case, I am just the first to be recog- 


nized.” Mi 


6G | firmly believe that 
being a leader is never 
a solo journey—it is all 
about the community. 
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How to train your commercialization dragon 


Gloria Jensen 

n 2009, U of A researchers 

submitted 92 Reports of In- 

vention to TEC Edmonton. 
The reports are the first step toward 
discovering if there is intellectual 
property and, if so, commercializing 
it—giving back to society, generating 
more resources for further research 
and diversifying the economy by 
creating and growing businesses. 

As the technology transfer agent 
for the U of A, TEC Edmonton 
helps researchers with commer- 
cialization at every stage, from 
idea generation, grant application, 
intellectual property evaluation and 
protection to licensing and spinoff 
creation.’ TEC Edmonton’s team 
has years of experience in moving 
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TEC Edmonton 


technology to the marketplace. With 
this expertise comes lessons learned, 
and here are the “TEC Tips:” 

e Talk to TEC Edmonton before 
you publish. Eyen publishing an ab- 
stract or presentation at a conference 
can ruin your opportunity to protect 
you intellectual property. “Even if 
you are considering an idea, it’s never 
too early to talk to us,” said Joanna 


Preston, TEC transfer manager for 
health sciences. 

e Patent databases are a good 
source for state-of-the-art research 
results and information about 
advances in industry. Just read- 

ing journals or papers on academic 
research will not necessarily give you 
the full picture on what research 

has been done and what the trends 
are.“Patent databases are free and a 
good way to find potential partners 
for industry sponsored research,” 
Preston said. 

e Remember that developing a 
commercial product can take longer 
than you expect. Even after a major 
breakthrough in research, it takes 
time and some applied research 
before there is a market pull. “Not all 
opportunities are equal,” said Darrell 


Petras, TEC transfer manager for 


physical and environmental sciences. 


“One software invention might 
take a year to get into the market 
and another might take five. Every 
technology has its own story.” 

e Seek legal help from TEC Ed- 
monton when making agreements 
with third parties. When entering 
into collaborative research, intel- 
lectual property can be protected 
through a simple agreement, either 
a materials agreement or a confiden- 
tial disclosure agreement. “Through 
proper negotiation of agreements, 
your IP portfolio can be properly 
protected preserving your publica- 
tion and IP rights,” Petras said. 

e Make sure your research team is 
aware of any prior obligations. You 
are required to tell your research | 


team about any companies you 

may have partnered with and what 
your agreements entail. Legal issues 
around ownership come up when 
team members are not aware of other 
claims that a company might have 
on the research. “When legal issues 
arise, a company won’t move forward 
with commercializing a technology 
until those issues are resolved,” said 
Jayant Kumar, TEC transfer direc- 
tor. “This can postpone or terminate 
commercialization.” 

There is a lot to consider when 
planning to commercialize. Howey- 
er, TEC Edmonton will do every- 
thing possible to help researchers 
with their entrepreneurial efforts. 

“The researcher fills the technol- 
ogy gap and TEC fills the business 
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Leadership project provides links to local kids 


Bev Betkowski 
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eve got two sets 
of instructions 
... 1m not sure 
which is right!” 

“Hmm. What screwdriver do I 
use?” 

With party tunes blasting in the 
background, the air of Lister Centre 
was thick with confusion, laughter 
and intense teamwork May 6 as 
University of Alberta employees got 
down to the tough business of build- 
ing kids’ bikes. 

It was an unexpected twist to the 
end of an afternoon 
workshop that was 
all about leadership 
and co-operation. 
Sitting cross- 
legged on the floor 
cheering on her 
teammates, Katy 
Campbell, dean 
of the U of A bee solving.” 
ulty of Extension, 
wasn't sure how 
helpful she was, but 
“I'm learning some- 
thing. I’m trying to find some way to 
be useful in a team environment.” 

And, she added, she hoped the 
bikes they were cobbling together— 
for better or worse—would eventu- 
ally be donated to a good cause. 

Little did Campbell or anyone 
else in the room know how immedi- 
ately the effects of their work would 
be felt. 

The teams were still at work 
tightening screws when 24 young- 


Exhibit examines authenticity’s deepest meaning 


Alexandria Eldridge 


s the presence of high- 

fashion retailers in Ed- 

monton increases, many 
people are paying more money than 
ever to get that “real” designer bag. 
However, some University of Alberta 
students are asking, “what is real?” 

A new exhibit entitled, “The 
Great Pretenders,” put together by 
fourth-year human ecology students 
under the guidance of their professor, 
Megan Strickfaden, explores ideas of 
authenticity and material culture. 

“Material culture refers to how 
people have material artifacts— 
which could be a building, a dress 


6G This exercise brought 
our leaders together 
to build pathways for 
continued collaboration 
and collective problem 


sters from the Boys and Girls Clubs 
of Edmonton unexpectedly poured 
into the room and chattered with 
delight as they looked over their new 
gifts. There were gasps of surprise— 
and some tears of joy—from U of A 
employees as the children handed 
homemade thank-you cards to the 
individual teams who had made their 
bikes. As they tried on extra gifts of 
helmets and bounced up and down 
on their new seats, the children 
visited with their benefactors and 
shared their gratitude. 

When asked how she felt about 
her shiny new toy, a shy Akaul 
Uguak, eight, said 
she was “happy,” 
and then added a 
soft “thank-you.” 

The children’s 
joy brought home 
to the group the 
importance of 
working together 
for acommon 
cause and reflect- 
‘Victor Shewchuk he por that 

has an impact on 
. others, which was 
the ultimate lesson of the day for the 
U of A staff. 

“My heart lifted when I saw the 
children come in,” Campbell said. “I 
was ecstatic.” 

The hustle, bustle and stray 
bicycle parts were all part of a 
leadership workshop that brought 
120 of the University of Alberta’s 
vice-presidents, deans, department 
chairs, administrators and front-line 


supervisors together for an afternoon 


or a button—and how every artifact 

that exists reflects the values that are 
inherent to a particular culture,” said 
Strickfaden. 

As an example, she pointed out 
that the Christian Dior suit from the 
exhibit reflects different values than a 
hand-dyed African blanket. 

“(The suit] reflects a consumer 
culture where look and personal 
presentation is very important. Dior 
was all about making women look 
professional and tidy,” she said. 
“Whereas an African product is more 
about being connected to nature 
[and] how handicrafts are made with, 
for example, natural dyes.” 

Strickfaden said that the exhibit 
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of collegial teamwork. 
Ata deeper level, the event was 


’ designed to give everyone a chance 
8 


to work with others beyond their 
own faculties and departments, to 
strengthen campus relationships 

and to take that wider vision back to 
their own offices to share, said Vic- 
tor Shewchuk, senior advisor of Staff 
Learning and Development. 

“This exercise brought our 
leaders together to build pathways 
for continued collaboration and 
collective problem-solving. It helps 
build a stronger U of A team culture, 
which in turn builds a stronger sense 
of shared responsibility and com- 
munity.” 

That, Shewchuk added, is key 
to helping the university in the 
goal of becoming one of the best 
publicly funded universities in the 
world. “The benefits include shared 
resources and learning from one 
another, with the ultimate benefit of 
moving the entire university towards 
its vision,” he said. 

“One of the main ways of us get- 
ting to the top 20 by 2020 is through 
our people and their ability to work 
together.” 

The afternoon included group 
exercises that spurred creative 
thought about who the participants 
are and what they bring to the U of 
A, and, through the expressions of 
delight from the children, to realize 
how their day-to-day efforts impact 
others. 

“This reminds us that what we 
do is for the public good,” Campbell 
said. 


invites the public to start making 
these types of interpretations them- 
selves. 

“(Viewers]| read about authentic- 
ity and start to make connections 
with the objects that are in the exhib- 
it, so it is something that’s mentally 
challenging as well,” she said. “It’s left 
open for some interpretation, which 
just allows viewers to engage ona 
different level.” 

Vanessa Zembal, a student who 
took the class, thinks that viewers 
will also engage with the exhibit 
because the ideas are universal. 

“We present a pretty interesting 
idea that anybody can relate to. If 
you've pierced your ears, worn high 
heels, bought a knock-off bag or 
spent the money and bought a real 
‘designer’ bag, you've experienced is- 
sues around authenticity,” she said. 

The exhibit contains more than 
60 artifacts, with pieces ranging from 
the late 19th century to the present 
day. Some of the diverse artifacts 
include ‘70s platform boots, Inuit 
packing dolls and an early 20th cen- 
tury corset. 

Zembal said that the experi- 
ence of putting together the exhibit 
helped her learn many professional 
skills but was satisfying in other ways 
as well. 

“T thought it was really thought- 
provoking to look at the objects 
that are in your house and think 
about why people collect things. It 
kind of relates to both your whole 
professional life afterwards as well as 
intellectually inspiring you to look at 
things differently,” she said. 

Strickfaden also felt that the stu- 


Phyllis Clark, vice-president (finance and administration), lends a hand building kids’ 
bikes on May 6. 


Though the nuts-and-bolts proj- 
ect took Imran Mirza well out of his 
role as a professor of pathology, he 
was struck by how everyone pulled 
together as a U of A team to get the 
work done. : 

“We might have been intimidated 
by the challenge individually, but 
collectively, we knew we could do it.” 

“At the end of the day, we are 
looking at putting 120 points of 
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Megan Strickfaden led her ecology students through an exploration of authenticity and 


light back into the academy to do 
whatever it is they do, and share this 
learning,” said Shewchuk. “We are 
hoping this was a significant emo- 
tional experience for the employees 
here today, and that they understand 
that they really do contribute to the 


university. 
“They'll realize they matter to the 
U of A, and they'll tell others that 


they matter, too.” Mi 


material culture, which resulted in “The Great Pretenders” exhibit. 


dents in the class looked at things dif- 
ferently after completing the exhibit. 
“They thought, at the beginning, 
that unless something was a designer 
article, it wasn’t the real thing. And 
through working on this exhibit, 
they recognized that the real thing 
is actually connected to the values 
and beliefs of the person who owns 


the object,” she said. “Authenticity 
is not about whether it’s designer or 
whether it’s a knock-off.” 

“The Great Pretenders” is on dis- 
play until June 16 in the south lobby 
of the Human Ecology building, 
located at the corner of 89 Ave. and 
116 St., and is open to the general 
public. 
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Trio of educators concoct winning formula 


Michael Brown & Noreen Remtulla 


n their eternal search for 
[i the right combination 
of chemicals as it applies to 

the task at hand, the Biochemistry 
Student Services Teaching Group has 
seemingly stumbled upon a formula 
for teaching that just might need a 
patent. 

In just one year, the group saw 
students’ ratings 
of the new and im- 
proved introductory 
class in biochemis- 
try jump up to the 
75th percentile this 
year from the 50th 
percentile rank it 
received in 2009. 

Professors 
Rachel Milner, 
Jonathon Parrish 
and Adrienne Wright, who were 
recently awarded with the University 
of Alberta Teaching Unit Award—an 
award designed to recognize teaching 
excellence as a result of the collabora- 
tion of instructors—have spent the 
past five years improving the cur- 


66 Teaching is a 
conversation—you do 
better when you have 
people off whom to 
bounce ideas.” 


riculum and presentation of the 200- 
and 300-level biochemistry classes. 
Organized as a teaching unit to bring 
consistency across every class, the trio 
says they try to emphasize the prepa- 
ration of students for the higher-level 
courses and also get them to truly 
enjoy learning how the science of 
biochemistry leads to better medical 
treatments. | 

“You can never be good enough,” 
said Wright. “We 
have to listen to 
the students and 
keep moving and 
changing to im- 
prove the course.” 

“You have to 
always encourage 
your students to 
improve, go further 
and jump higher.” 

Parrish agreed, 
adding the Teaching Unit Award 
is about the Biochemistry Student 
Services group working together. “It 


Rachel Milner 


gives us a new standard to maintain 
and exceed,” he said. 

Milner, who is also this year’s 
recipient of the William Hardy 


Alexander Award for Excellence in 
Undergraduate Teaching, which 
recognizes excellence in undergradu- 
ate teaching by academic staff, says 
learning comes by ways of sharing 
and conyersation. 

“Teaching is a conversation—you 
do better when you have people off 
whom to bounce ideas.” 

Milner adds it is also important 
to hear oneself from the student’s 
perspective, to get some feedback 
while teaching and to make sure of 
effective communication. ‘I try to let 
the students know what is expected 
of them, and help them get there, 
with encouragement or whatever else 
is necessary to try and help them to 
achieve or meet expectations,” said 
Milner. “I want to make sure the 
students feel they have someone to 
talk to them and discuss things with 
them.” : 

At the University of Alberta 
Teaching Awards reception held on 
May 4in the Timms Centre for the 
Arts, Carl Amrhein, provost and 
vice-president (academic) said the 
positive impact that excellence in 
teaching has on everyone is invalu- 


able. 

“( Teaching] is hard work. 
It demands energy, passion and 
continuing commitment. When it’s 


of the U of A’s Teaching Unit Award. 


(From I-r) Adrienne Wright, Rachel Milner and Jonathon Parish are the 2010 recipients 


done-well, teaching instills a zest for 
learning, which in turn instills a zest 
for life, a curiosity and a sense of 


purpose,” said Amrhein. 
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Changing attitudes about the oil and gas industry 


Bev Betkowski 


hese days, the oil and gas 
industry's reputation is 
tarnished by incidents 


like a Gulf of Mexico oil spill or 
the Syncrude trial. The industry is 
questioned by celebrities, politicians 
and environmentalists alike, but it 
also has a proud history that needs 
to be recognized, says a University of 
Alberta professor. 

“While recent environmental 
disasters should not be downplayed, 
there is room to recognize Alberta’s 
resource-based heritage, and more 
importantly, to understand that in- 
noyative reclamation projects can go 
a long way to lightening the footprint 
left by oil and gas development,” said 
Anne Naceth, a professor of ecology 
and land reclamation in the U of A’s 
Department of Renewable Resources. 

“We tend to forget the importance 
of the oil and gas industry in building 


our province, as we focus on envi- 
ronmental issues emanating from it,” 
Naeth added. 

To explore the idea of marking 
that history, Naeth assigned some 
of her fourth-year students a year- 
end project that proposes turning a 
former gas plant in southern Alberta 
into a historical interpretive centre 
and a greenhouse for prairie grasses. 

The students designed a full rec- 
lamation plan for the Turner Valley 
Gas Plant, which has been declared 
both a provincial historic resource ~ 
and q national historic site. The 
plant, built after gas was discovered 
in the area by brothers James, John 
and Robert Turner in 1914, was the 
first of its kind in Canada, processing 
natural gas, propane and sulphur. It 
closed in 1985. 

“Sometimes the public may not be 
aware of the really good reclamation 
work that can be done to revitalize a 
site,” said Naeth. “This project is a re- 


6G We tend to forget the 
importance of the oil and 
gas industry in building 
our province, as we 
focus on environmental 
issues emanating from 
it.” 


Anne Naeth 


minder of the proud resource heritage 
Alberta has, along with the potential 
of imaginative reclamation projects.” 

The students, though they worked 
from their classroom, based their 
assessment on several engineering 
studies done at the site over the past 
30 years. 

Their plan would see contami- 
nants removed from the site and the 
plant refurbished into an interpretive 


U of A Athletics bids on six CIS championships 


Matt Gutsch 
niversity of Alberta Ath- 
letics has bid to host six 
’ CIS championships over 
the next five years. 


The events Athletics has targeted 
to host are: women’s basketball (2011 
and 2013), men’s hockey (2013 and 
2014) and men’s soccer (2013 and 
2014), 

“We are bidding to host these 


championships to give our teams the - 


best possible opportunity to compete 
on the national stage where they * 
would receive support from the U of 
A student population, as well as their 
friends and families,” said Vang Ioan- 
nides, acting director of Athletics. 
“At the U of A, we have set a goal to 
host one CIS championship per year, 


and we hope that this slate of bids 


will help us to achieve that goal.” 

The U of A has hosted 34 CIS 
championships in the past, and will 
next act as a championship host for 
the 2012 women’s hockey tourna- 
ment. Evergreen and gold teams have 
won 12 CIS titles while competing in 
Edmonton. 

_ The last time Alberta hosted the 
CIS women’s basketball champion- 
ships was during the 2000 and 2001 
seasons, where the host Pandas 
finished fourth (2000) and second 
(2001). 

“The women’s basketball champi- 
onship is a significant bid, because it 
will either mark the last CIS cham- 
pionship in the Main Gym (2011), 
or the first in a new, state of the art 
facility, the GO Centre (2013),” said 
loannides. 


Historic Clare Drake Arena has 


served as the location of the University 
Cup championship tournament eight 
times, most recently in 2005 and 2006 
when the Golden Bears won back-to- 
back national championships. The 
2005 CIS men’s hockey championship 
was played before 10,000 people at 
Rexall Place. 

“If we are awarded men’s hockey 
in the 2013 season, it will correspond 
with the Golden Bears 100th anniver- 
sary, and what better way to celebrate 
than an opportunity to win on home 
ice,” said Ioannides. 

Alberta is also looking to repeat 
CIS home championship success with 
the Golden Bears soccer team by bid- 
ding for the 2013 and 2014 national 
championships. The Golden Bears last 
hosted the nationals in 2006, winning 
the gold medal, the program’s first 
championship win in Edmonton. 


centre about the oil and gas industry 
and its Alberta roots. Included in the 
concept by the students is a green- 
house to grow rough fescue, a hardy 
prairie grass that would be planted 
on site and used in other reclamation 
projects. 

The visitor experience would 
include a formal tour through the 
plant following the path that the gas 
would have taken during processing, 
picnicking areas, walking paths and 
an interpretive centre. 

The Turner Valley Gas Plant is 
currently closed to the public due to 
health hazards still on site, but the 
government has been working in 
recent years to remove mercury and 
sulphur contamination, said An- 
drew Braid, a fourth-year renewable 
resources student and leader of the 
student project. 

Though the students have no 
plans to actively pitch the project to 
government, research institutions or 


industry, all of those parties could 
viably support such an initiative, he 
added. 

“We've developed a plan that 
makes sense from a number of 
perspectives,” he said. “This project 
is designed to increase awareness 
about land reclamation in Alberta, 
which makes it really relevant given 
the disturbed sites that exist in the 
province.” 

Besides learning how to conduct 
quality research, Naeth said her stu- 
dents also learned how to be citizens. 

“They recognize the role they 
play in reclamation, which is not 
only about developing a plan that is 
biophysically feasible, but also feasible 
from cultural, economic and social 
perspectives. 

“They now recognize the need for 
people with their expertise and ability 
to take their place in the work world 


and be citizens with balanced perspec- 


tives.” Mi 
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15 doctoral students land Vanier scholarships 


The U of A’s 2010 Vanier Canada Graduate 
Scholarship recipients 


Danielle Anderson — Development of dosimetry for microbeam radia- 
tion therapy at the Canadian Light Source 

Karen Jung — Role of monocyte-macrophage differentiation and activa- 
tion in radiation-induced fibrosis of breast cancer patients 

Jessie-Lee Langille — Evaluating the impact of public policy on school 


health promotion in Nova Scotia 


Joaquin Lopez-Orozco — Role of the kinesis EgS in dynamics of argo- 


naute complexes 


Moti Paudel — Exploring ways to eliminate metal artifacts in computed 
tomography (CT) images of cancer patients with metal implants for radio- 


therapy treatment planning. 


David Thompson — Use of normalization process theory to develop a 
knowledge translation intervention in long-term care 
Andrew Walsh — In vivo quantification of brain iron in multiple sclero- 


sis and Parkinson’s disease 


Lisa Brown — Subsurface transport, fate and characterization of oil sand 
naphthenic acids in soil and groundwater systems. 

James Ede - Characterizing the biological interactions of helical rosette 
nanotubes using a zebrafish (Danio rerio) cell line. 

Kimberly Ong ~ In vivo and in vitro evaluation of the biological effects 


of functionalized nanoparticles 


Steven Oosterhof — Progressive collapse mitigation in steel structures 
Aja Rieger - Evolutionary bridges between innate and adaptive immu- 


nity at the level of phagocytosis, 


Qiong Wu — A complete, reliable and cost-effective reflectarray antenna 


with micro-fabricated elements 


Barbara Milmine - Assessing urban Aboriginal policy: an examination of 
the Government of Canada’s urban Aboriginal strategy, 1997-2012 

Tamara Sorenson Duncan — An examination of non-word repetition 
tasks in children learning English as a second language 


Librarian student 


heading to Washington 


Dawn Ford 


rianna Erban, graduate 

student in the School of 

Library and Information 
Studies’ master of library and infor- 
mation studies program, is heading to 
Washington’s Smithsonian Institute 
to intern at the Cultural Resources 
Center of the National Museum of 
the American Indians.‘I feel incred- 
ibly fortunate to be involved in a field 
that holds the potential to improve 
the quality of people’s lives tangibly, 
and I am grateful to the committed 
faculty for encouraging me to pursue 
my passion for social responsibility,” 
says Erban who will spend her intern- 
ship expanding upon her existing 
research interests. 

“While at the U of A, I have fo- 
cused the majority of my research on 
overcoming barriers to information 
access, including work on the impact 
of public library policies on homeless 
individuals, meeting the information 
needs of temporary foreign workers 
in Alberta and the accessibility and 
ownership of First Nations archival 
resources in Canada.” 

A volunteer at community events 
and agencies such as Homeless Con- 
nect and the Boyle Street Commu- 
nity Services Centre, Erban says it is 
principle that first drew her to her 
future career. 

“T have been being increasingly 
drawn to a career in librarianship be- 
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Brianna Erban is heading to Washington’s 
Smithsonian Institute. 


cause of the principles it encompasses, 
including equitable access to services, 
social inclusion, intellectual freedom 
and the promotion of lifelong learn- 
ing,” says Erban who for the last two 
years has served as co-chair and blog 
master of the Future Librarians for 
Intellectual Freedom student group 
at the School of Library and Informa- 
tion Studies. 

Erban, who also completed under- 
graduate and graduate programs in 
English literature at the U of A, is a 
recent recipient of a U of A libraries 
award. She will be graduating from 
the program in November. “I look 
forward to bringing back the insights, 
experiences and knowledge I gain 
from the internship in Washington, 
D.C. to Alberta.” 1 
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Folio Staff 


he University of Alberta 

is home to 15 recipi- 

ents of the 2010 Vanier 
Canada Graduate Scholarship, the 
nation’s most prestigious graduate 
prize. 

Vanier scholars receive $50,000 
annually for up to three years, and 
each was chosen asa result of their 
demonstrated leadership skills and 
high standard of scholarly achieve- 
ment in graduate studies in the social 
sciences and humanities, natural 


sciences and engineering and health 
research. 

“Graduate students are creative, 
fresh thinkers,” said U of A Presi- - 
dent Indira Samarasekera. “Work- 
ing at the very cutting edge of their 
disciplines, they are a vital life force 
in the academy and a major source 
of technical and social innovation 
within society. That’s why I am so 
thrilled to congratulate U of A’s 
Vanier Graduate Scholarship win- 
ners and am pleased that these 15 
exceptional students are or soon will 
be part of our community of learning 


and discovery.” 

The Vanier Canada Graduate 
Scholarships program is designed 
to attract and retain world-class 
doctoral students by offering them a 
significant financial award to assist 
them during their studies at Cana- 
dian universities. The program is ad- 
ministered jointly by Canada’s three 
research granting councils: the Social 
Sciences and Humanities Research 
Council, the Natural Sciences and 
Engineering Research Council, and 
the Canadian Institutes of Health 
Research. 


Water law expert says plenty of drops 
to drink if we’re efficient 


Jamie Hanlon 


ater, water every- 

where and nota 

drop to drink. For 
many observers, this expression 
applies squarely to Alberta’s aquatic 
resources. 

Not so, says the University of 
Alberta’s David Percy, a natural- 
resource law expert. In fact, he says 
that we likely have quite a bit of 
water to spare, we just have to man- 
age it more effectively. Percy, who 
was in Calgary last week delivering a 
presentation as part of the U of A’s 
Calgary Centre speakers’ series, 
spoke of the water issues that affect 


Alberta overall. 
Percy notes, however, that there 


8 are issues of disparity between the 


.north and south regions of the 
province, both in resource alloca- 
tion and conservation management. 
He says that shortage concerns are 
greater in the area between Red 
Deer and the Canada/U.S. border. 
Because of this, he notes, there have 
been no new water licenses issued 
for a number of years. This forces 
companies and industries to acquire 
water rights through transfers from 
holders of existing licences. A recent 
transfer of water rights between the 
East Balzac Development Area and 
the Rocky View municipality leaves 
Percy quite convinced this plan can 
work effectively. 

“We can accommodate new 
growth by allowing new users to 
obtain water from existing licences. 
There’s a lot of water in southern 
Alberta that is tied up in low-value 
uses that could be conserved or 
put to more valuable use,” he said. 
“We've got to allow the transfer of 
water rights to develop in order to 
encourage [usage] to happen to make 
the most with what we have.” 

In the north, water usage is not 
restricted, but remains a hot button 
issue for industry and conservation- 
ists alike, especially in the lower 
Athabasca River near Fort McMur- 
ray. Percy notes that water usage for 
oilsands development is restricted 
at key points during the year to the 
“extraordinarily high standard” of 
having to maintain no less than 85 
per cent of the naturally occurring 
flow of the river. Percy notes that 
there appears to be a double standard 
between the northern and southern 
parts of the province. 

“In the South Saskatchewan 
River basin, the target is 45 per cent, 
but we don’t achieve that target,” 


fl 


Calgary last week. 


said Percy. “Eighty five per cent 
suggests a very high level of enyiron- 
mental protection—and it’s hard to 
argue with that—but I think a lot of 
people are asking whether that figure 
is unduly protective.” 

Another challenge, Percy notes, is 
one that has remained unaddressed 
for over 100 years. Aboriginal water 
rights are the “sleeping giants of 
western Canadian water law” he says, 
and the giants are starting to stir 
from their slumber. Percy notes that 
many of the original treaties signed 
with First Nations groups did not 
cover water rights, but that there are 
“veiled references” within the trea- 
ties. However, he says, new develop- 
ments in this area, including around 


66 There’s a lot of water 
in southern Alberta that 
is tied up in low-value 
uses that could be 
conserved.” 


David Percy 


David Percy, professor in the Faculty of Law, delivers a talk on water management in 


the duty to consult, are moving it, 
albeit slowly, into a position where 
governments may‘have to take de- 
finitive action to reconcile the issue. 

“There’s been litigation sur- 
rounding the area of Aboriginal 
water rights, but there’s been noth- 
ing definitive dealing with them,” 
he said. “This sleeping giant is being 
poked awake 116 years after our first 
legislation on the subject.” 

Percy holds fast to his belief that 
it is management and stewardship 
of this precious natural resources 
that is the key issue, not quantity or 
availability. Effective allocation of 
water, and legislation that serves to 
properly manage it, are the keys to 
ensuring that conservation and eco- 
nomic growth can co-exist without 
one being a detriment to the other. 

“Alberta doesn’t have a serious 
water shortage by any means. We can 
make far more efficient use of the 
water we have,” Percy said. “We have 
to make sure that our legislation 
works and set up the correct incen- 
tives to require efficient water use. 

“If we do that, then we are 


reasonably secure for the foreseeable 
future.” 1 
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NASA elective helps med student 


Quinn Phillips 


niversity of Alberta 

medical student 

Michael Gallagher is 
hoping an elective at the Kennedy 
Space Center will help launch his 
medical career. 

The fourth-year student in tae 
Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry 
was the only Canadian and one of 
just three people selected for -he 
aerospace medicine clerkship with 
the U.S. National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration (NASA). 

“[ think it was one of the best 
months I've ever had,” said Gal- 
lagher. “Going on this elective was 
an opportunity to fulfil a childhood 
dream and be part of an organiza- 
tion that gave rise to one of human- 
kind’s great achievements.” 

The clerkship is offered only 
twice a year, in April and October, 
and accepts up to four students 
each time. Any fourth-year medical 
student can apply. Although the 
program is offered through NASA, 
the Canadian Space Agency funded 
Gallagher’s trip south. 

Gallagher’s trip was timed per- 
fectly. He arrived the day the shuttle 
Discovery was set to head to space 
and got to see it blast off. 

“It was apparently one of the best 
launches a lot of people had seen,” 
said Gallagher, who was also there 


ee 


Michael Gallagher 


when it came back to Earth and land 
at Kennedy Space Center. He was 
part of the triage medical team on 
the ground and got to sit in on the 
medical team’s debrief following the 


landing. 


ne S 


(inset) was one of just three people selected for the aerospace medicine clerkship with NASA. 


In between the excitement, he 
took part in lectures by NASA 
medical team members about the 
different challenges in space flight, 
and what the response would be if 
the shuttle had an emergency. They 
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also developed hypotheses for a 
number of research topics involved 
with aerospace medicine. 

“T think it was a tremendous help 
in my education,” said Gallagher. 
“Some of the things I got to learn, 


paljddng 


for example, were how to plan 
a large medical operation for 
when the shuttle lands and 
how to create an emergency 
contingency plan.” 
“We always encourage our 
students to explore opportuni- 
ties of leadership and areas of 
interest that they're passionate 
about,” said Fraser Brenneis, 
vice-dean of education for the 
faculty. “We want them to 
look at and think about other 
concepts and other ways of 
doing things in the medical 
field.” 
Gallagher will now moye on 
to do his residency in rural family 
medicine in Medicine Hat. He says 
this experience will help him think 
outside the box. 
“One of the great things about 
the space program is it’s really about 
pushing the frontiers of human 
understanding, and when you do a 
lot of that you learn so many new 
things you can bring back to certain 


problems on Earth.” 


6¢ i think it was one of the 
best months I’ve ever 
had.” 


Michael Gallagher 


Trudeau scholarship opens opportune doors 


Jamie Hanlon 


ou can forgive Libe Garcia- 

Zarranz for not being 

totally familiar with Pierre 
Trudeau or his legacy in Canadian 
politics. The Spanish 
graduate student, who is 
completing the second 
year of her PhD in the 
department of English 
and Film Studies, had 
likely never heard of 
Canada’s 15th prime 
minister before she 
came to Edmonton. 

But she now has 

good reason to admire 
his work and his values. 


Garcia-Zarranz has been Libe Garcia-Zarranz 


awarded $180,000 as 

one of the 15 Trudeau Foundation 
Scholarship winners. The foundation 
was established in 2002 as a living 


memorial to the late prime minister. 
The prize, which is awarded an- 
nually to support doctoral candidates 
pursuing research of compelling 
present-day concern and touching 
upon one or more of the foundation’s 
themes (human rights 
and dignity, responsible 
citizenship, Canada and 
the world, and people | 
in their natural envi- 
ronment) is awarded to 
“highly gifted indi- 
viduals who are actively 
engaged in their fields 
and expected to become 
leading national and 
international figures,” 
according to the foun- 
dation’s website. 
Garcia-Zarranz, 
who is the sixth University of Alberta 
graduate student to be chosen for 
the scholarship since its inception in 


2002, is still somewhat in euphoric 
shock of having been chosen as a 
recipient. This scholarship, she says, 
will allow her to expand and develop 
her research in ways that she would 
never have imagined. Part of the mon- 
ies that she will receive over the three 
years for which she will be funded 
can be used as a discretionary fund to 
enhance her field of study. 

“You can create your own confer- 
ences, you can take a course anywhere, 
you can attend conferences,” said 
Garcia-Zarranz, whose area of special- 
ization is contemporary cross-border 
Canadian women writers. 

“I want to learn French,” she 
says. “The foundation is very big on 
French; they love it.” 

Learning Canada’s other official 
language comes in handy, too, since 
some of the women writers that she 
is studying are francophone. Thus, 
another plan running through her 


mind right now is to use the scholar- 
ship to meet with the authors she is 
researching and discuss their works in 
person, perhaps hosting a conference 
and inviting the authors to present on 
their works. Garcia-Zarranz now is 
left with a host of options to choose 
from. And it’s a little dazzling, she 
finds. 

“It’s overwhelming, I’m very 
happy, but somehow it doesn’t seem 
very real,” said Garcia-Zarranz. “This 
country is treating me very well.” 

Aside from the opportunities 
that the scholarship presents, she is 
excited by the fellowship that being 
a Trudeau scholar brings. Garcia- 
Zarranz mentions that there are two 
previous recipients in her department 
and they have already been talking 
about collaborating on a project that 
would reflect upon and credit the 
foundation’s gift. 

She is also looking forward to 


meeting with her fellow scholarship 
recipients at a conference in Saska- 
toon later this month. Garcia-Zarranz 
notes that she is excited by the op- 
portunity to network with foundation 
members and the other 14 scholars 
from across Canada. 

Between now and the fall, she is 
taking time to figure out what she is 
going to do with this new aspect of 
her academic career. She talks of plan- 
ning how to establish new priorities 
and new components of her research, 
including activism, which she says is 
an important part of the scholarship. 

Metaphorically, notes Garcia- 
Zarranz, doors keep opening in front 
of her. And she is now poised to walk 
through and explore the possibilities 
of what awaits her on the other side. 

“T want to think big,” she said. 
“They're giving me this chance to do 
things for the first time in my life. I 


want to make the most of it.” Hi 


Student engineers business solutions in Africa 


Richard Cairney 


hen Lucas Maidens 

enrolled in the Faculty 

of Engineering two 
years ago, he had no idea his educa- 
tion would take him to Africa. 

But Maidens—who is entering his 
third year of the mechanical engineer- 
ing department's biomedical option 
program—left at the beginning of the 
month for Malawi as part of a four- 
month junior fellowship with the U 
of A chapter of Engineers Without 
Borders. He'll be part of a team help- 
ing agricultural entrepreneurs run 
their businesses smoothly. 


“T had always done community 
service work with a church youth 
group but that stopped after high 
school,” Maidens said, adding that, 
during his first year of engineering, 
the EWB chapter caught his atten- 
tion because of its commitment to de- 
velopment issues locally and globally. 

“I missed doing that sort of stuff 
so when I started my second year 
I started helping out with some of 
their events, and I thought the Junior 
Fellowship program looked like a 
good opportunity to go out and do 
something big.” 

For his placement, Maidens will 
be working with the Rural Market 


Development Trust, which is affili- 
ated with an American non-govern- 
mental organization called Citizen’s 
Network for Foreign Affairs. He'll 
be working and living with an “agro 
dealer” who sells seeds and fertilizers 
to farmers and advises them on their 
use. 

During this portion of the 
exchange, he'll use his computer and 
bookkeeping skills to help local agro 
dealers sharpen their business skills. 
He'll also collect data on what is 
working well for the agro dealers and 
where they could use more help. 

The second part of his exchange 
will see Maidens in a city office, work- 


ing toward solutions for any challeng- 
es the agro dealers are dealing with. 

So, where is the engineering in the 
exchange? 

“EWB knows that sometimes 
technology isn’t the obstacle that 
people face,” Maidens said. “And 1 
don’t think I'll be using my calculus 
courses while I’m there but the com- 
munications stuff we do will come 
in handy, and so will the problem- 
solving approaches: looking at a 
situations, the resources available and 
figuring out how to produce the best 
outcome.” 

Maidens returns to Edmonton 
Aug, 29, leaving him just enough time 


to catch his breath and then jump 


into his third year of studies. Wi 


Lucas Maidens 
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Perceptions about traffic density 


linked to increased BMI: study 


Jane Hurly 
eople living in neigh- 
bourhoods where they 
perceived that traffic made 
walking unpleasant were more likely 
to have a higher body mass index 
than those who didn’t, says a new 
study looking at the relationship 
between the built environment, 
socio-economic status and changes 
in body mass index over a six year 
period. 

This was one of the surprise 
findings in the study, led by Tanya 
Berry, a professor in behavioural 
medicine and a population health 
expert in the Faculty of Physical 
Education and Recreation. 

“We found that the more people 
perceived that traffic was a problem 
in their neighbourhood, the more 
likely they were to have a higher 
BMI,” says Berry. 

Study results also showed that 
participants living in the lowest so- 
cio-economic status neighbourhoods 
experienced higher BMI increases 
than those in high SES neighbour- 
hoods. Age was also a factor in the 
study’s results. 

“We found that younger people 
had the bigger increases in BMI than 
older people, meaning those in the 
over-65 group, says Berry. “That's 
bad news on both counts: 1t means 
younger people are getter fatter and 
older people may be vulnerable to 
frailty and illness because of the 


low BML. It is also an indicator of 


cardiovascular disease,” she said. 
This study surveyed 822 Ed- 
montonians by phone and included 
questions about age, gender, educa- 
tion, employment, marital status 
and household annual income, and 
whether they had moved since 2002. 
Participants were asked about 
their consumption of fruits and 
vegetables, how often they ate them 
and how many servings and whether 
they were smokers. Those in the 
study were asked to self report their 


6 G We found that the more 
people perceived traffic 
was a problem in their 
neighbourhood, the more 
likely they were to have 
a higher BMI.” 


Tanya Berry 


height and weight so researchers 
could calculate their BMI, and how 
many minutes they spent walking, 
sitting or sleeping over a seven-day 
period. 

“We asked about the type of 
housing in their neighbourhoods,” 
says Berry, “because single family, 
detached family dwellings tend 
to reduce walkability, whereas in 
high-density, mixed residential 
neighbourhoods people can walk 
out of their apartment, go to the 


grocery store or other places easy to 
walk to.” 

In neighbourhood design, says 
Berry, there are the three D’s of 
walkability: diversity, density and 
design. “And then there are people's 
perceptions,” says Berry. “Low- 
income neighbourhoods would rank 
quite high on the walkability index, 
but people aren’t walking because of 
perceived safety issues, or the only 
place to go is the convenience store 
on the corner.” 

Finally, says Berry, “I was sur- 
prised to find that objective walk- 
ability (an index assessing density, 
diversity and design) didn’t come up 
as significant at all in our findings. 
There’s a body of cross-sectional 
literature showing the relation- 
ship between the walkability of a 
neighbourhood and BMI, but there 
are some other studies, and now this 
longitudinal one, that actually looks 
at the change in BMI and are calling 
that relationship into question. 

“It might be that the perception 
of walkability is more important 
than these objective measures.” 

Going forward, says Berry, “We 
really need to pay attention to 
people in the lower income neigh- 
bourhoods and what we can do to 
help them; work with their commu- 
nity leagues, listen to, and under- 
stand their perceptions and what 
they value.” 

Berry’s research was published 
in the International Journal of 
Obesity. Wi 


University mourns death of champion for 
persons with disabilities 


Michael Brown 


he University of Alberta 

is mourning the loss of a 

true champion who used 
his keen mind and disarming charm 
to overcome severe physical limita- 
tions and help carry the university 
to the forefront of advocacy for the 
disabled. Gary McPherson, executive 
director of the Canadian Centre for 
Social Entrepreneurship in the Al- 
berta School of Business and guiding 
light with the The Steadward Centre, 
died on May 8. He was 63. 

Born in Edson in 1947, McPher- 
son contracted polio when he was 
nine years old, leaving him a quad- 
riplegic. For more than 30 years, 
McPherson required institutional- 

~ ized care. Over the years, McPherson 
taught himselfa technique he called 
“frog breathing,” which allowed 
him to breathe without the use of a 
daytime respirator. He also regained 
partial use of his left hand and leg. 
At the age of 43, McPherson left the 
hospital for good. 

In 1998, McPherson joined the 
staff at the U of A as the executive 
director of the Alberta School of 
Business’ Canadian Centre for Social 
Entrepreneurship—a centre with the 
aim of building on the foundations 
necessary to encourage entrepreneur- 
ial approaches to social innovation. 

Mike Percy, dean of the Alberta 
School of Business, remembers his 
good friend as a great role model and 


colleague. 


“Gary McPherson was one of 
the most courageous and interest- 
ing people I have ever met,” said 
Percy. “He overcame every hardship 
while maintaining a positive outlook 
throughout his life and an intellectual 
curiosity to the end.” 

An avid sports enthusiast, 
McPherson advocated tirelessly for 
athletes with disabilities. McPherson, 
who occasionally lectured in the 
Faculty of Physical Education and 
Recreation, spent more than 20 years 
in wheelchair sports administration, 
eight of which he served a president 
of the Canadian Wheelchair Sports 
Association. He had served as presi- 
dent of the Edmonton Paralympic 
Association and, until his death, 
president and chair of The Steadward 
Centre—the U of A’s pioneering 
fitness, lifestyle and research facility, 
serving people with disability. 

In acknowledgment of his ex- 
traordinary work, McPherson earned 
considerable recognition and several 
awards, including being an inductee 
in both the Edmonton and Alberta 
sports hall of fame, and was named 
to the Order of Canada. In 1995, 
the U of A conferred upon him an 
Honorary Doctor of Laws degree. 

In 2001, McPherson wrote and 
published With Every Breath I Take, 
a book of humour, anecdotes and 
“practical suggestions on how we 
can care for ourselves.” The non- 
fiction hit found an instant place on 
the Edmonron bestseller charts and 
remained there for many weeks. 


With his drive, wisdom and vision 
of the endless possibilities available 
for people with disabilities, McPher- 
son, who leaves behind a wife and two 
children, took a run at the premier’s 
job in 2006, a race eventually won by 
Ed Stelmach. 

Bob Steadward, founder of 
the Steadward Centre, said of his 
long-time friend, “[Gary] pushed 
the University of Alberta and many 
communities into recognizing and 
understanding the needs and desires 
of persons with disabilities. Although 
he lived in an institutional environ- 
ment for 34 years, his ideals and 
visions relate to each one of us.” Wi 
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Gary McPherson died on May 8 at the age 
of 63. 
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Grade 8 students get an in-depth look 


at an arts education 


The fourth annual Liberal Arts Day at the University of Alberta, 
hosted by the Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research on April 30, 
showcased the liberal arts as a viable and relevant option of study. On that 
day, more than 350 Grade 8 students from eight local Edmonton schools 
discovered that the liberal arts can equip them with creativity, leadership 
and problem-solving skills. 

The students who took part in the event explored areas of research 
from anthropology to philosophy and did everything from lighting up a 
mock stage for Rush’s “Spirit of radio,” to determining objects as artifacts. 

Anthropology PhD student Katie Biittner, a veteran Liberal Arts Day 
presenter, says the student interaction and participation is great, noting 
that students experience the relevance of liberal arts and their application 
to society. Relating with this teen audience, she says, is the key to awaken- 
ing their interest. 

“This event is about getting these students to know there’s more out 
there in terms of an arts education—especially in terms of anthropology, 
philosophy, sociology and psychology—than just the classical arts disci- 
plines,” said Biittner. “These subjects aren’t necessarily things students 
might think of as career options, even in high school, so if we can get them 
thinking about it in Grade 8, all the better.” 


Paper on scholarship of teaching and learning named 
education journal’s best article 


Laura Servage, a PhD student in educational policy studies, has recently 
been acknowledged by the Canadian Journal of Higher Education for the 
best article of 2009. 

In the article, she focuses on the concept of the scholarship of teaching 
and learning, In particular, Servage argues that there are complacencies 
and pitfalls that can occur when educational concepts become widely em- 
braced and thus entrenched into our learning systems. “As soon as an idea 
gains wide currency, people quit thinking critically about it,” she says. 

Servage describes how the scholarship of teaching and learning was 
introduced through the work of Ernest Boyer in 1990, and has since 
contributed to a growing interest in improving post-secondary teaching 
through scholarship. “I'm not opposed to this; who could be against better 
teaching,” says Servage. “But somewhere along the way, the ‘scholarship of 
teaching’ morphed into ‘the scholarship of teaching and learning.’ I just 
wondered, “What’s with the student learning push?” 

Servage admits that the answer appears obvious: learning is good. But 
she argues introducing “learning” into the scholarship of teaching equa- 
tion has contributed to perceptions of learning as an outcome, instead of a 
process. When learning is reduced to “measurable outcomes” and “objec- 
tives,” she says learners and scholars learn to objectify themselves. 

“There’s definitely a place for this kind of learning,” says Servage, 

“It’s productive. And I want competent doctors, teachers and engineers 
as much as the next person. But I believe that if we equate learning with 
outcomes alone, we lose its most powerful, and frankly, its most beauti- 
ful dimensions” says Servage. “It’s about the wondering; it’s about the 
surprises.” 


A closer look at anesthetic earns research award 


Fifth-year anesthesiology resident Ferrante Gragasin won a prestigious 
research award from the Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Canada last month for his work on the anesthetic drug propofol. 

The substance that became a household name when it made headlines 
as one of the drugs that allegedly killed pop music legend Michael Jackson. 
Gragasin’s research compared the effects of the popular anesthetic on the 
blood vessels in young and old non-human models. Gragasins’s findings 
showed that propofol relaxes the vessels in older patients more than those 
of younger patients and could help anesthesiologists better manage propo- 
fol in aging populations. 

The anesthesiology resident’s research gained international attention 
when it was published in the July 2009 edition of the American Journal of 
Physiology. 

“Tt really helps me believe that this research is appreciated and rel- 
evant,” said Gragasin, who wraps up his five-year residency in just a few 
weeks. 
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Until June 13 


The Great Pretenders. This exhibit, 
subtitled “Questioning the Meaning of 
Authenticity," aims to expand the meaning 
of authenticity, to move beyond the dichoto- 
mous labels of real versus fake. The exhibit 
designed for guests to explore what is real 
is located in the south lobby of the Human 
Ecology building. 


May 25 & 26 


Boom and Bust Again: Policy 
Challenges for a Commodity-Based 
Economy. This conference explores a wide 
range of issues associated with this histori- 
cal phenomenon: economic diversification 
strategies; savings policies; energy and the 
environment and the challenges faced by 
government policy-makers. This conference 
will be of interest to politicians, govern- 
ment officials, business leaders, faculty 
and students, For more information or to 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 


THE GRANDE PROMENADE 
(VICTORIA COURT). Bedrooms: 3, 
bathrooms: 1.5, area: 1,400 sq ft, rent: 
$1,900/month. International style archi- 
tecture—enter your turnkey furnished 
condo today. You will enjoy entertaining 
in your spacious living room and dining 
room while enjoying views. All the lin- 
ens, towels, cutlery, dish and cookware 
are ready for your use. Yearly lease. Call 
Janet Fraser at 780-441-6441. 


THE GAINSBOROUGH. Absolutely 
stunning view. 1,250 sq. ft., totally reno- 
vated, hardwood floors throughout. 2 
new bdrms and bathrooms, new Brazilian 
cherry kitchen and pantry, black granite 
countertops, sub-zero fridge/freezer, Wolf 
stove, Miele convection oven. Owner 
would like a 3 year lease. $2,200/month. 
For details call Janet Fraser at 780-441- 
6441, 


CLASSY TARPONWOODS TOWNHOUSE 
CONDO, MAINTENANCE FREE. Bedrooms: 
3, bathrooms: 2.5, area: 2,000 sq, ft., 
rent: $2,500/month. Quiet neighbourhood, 
Ramsay Heights in Southwest Edmonton, 
Substantially upgraded throughout. 4th 
bdrm in basement could be used for large 
office. Oversized double heated garage. 
Available immediately. $2,500/month. Call 
Janet Fraser at 780-441-6441. 


COZY HOME AWAY FROM HOME 
— JUST BRING YOUR SUITCASE! Old 
Strathcona, Beautiful 1,600 sq. ft. fur- 
nished character home near U of A and 
Whyte Avenue. Located in quiet neighbor- 
hood, just steps from the ravine and Mill 
Creek Outdoor Pool. 3 bdrms, 2 baths, 
patio, deck, balcony, hardwood floors, 
fireplace, washer, dryer, gas range and 
dishwasher, One block from major bus 
routes, Non-smokers only please. Sorry 
no pets. Available July 14-September 
30 (possibly longer if necessary) $2,450/ 
month or $800/week (minimum 2 
week stay) including utilities and 
Internet (garage not included, but 
negotiable), Contact Sarah at 780-481- 
0459 or sarahmonnet@gmail.com, See 
pictures at http://picasaweb.google.ca/ 
sarahmonnet/PicturesOfTheHouse#slides 
how/5459371500403484658. 


BELGRAVIA, 2 bdrm, 2 bath, condo, 
quick walk to campus and LRT. Perfectly 
maintained, underground heated parking, 
infloor heat, a/c, large patio, quiet adult 
building, no pets, Water, heat and cable 
included, $1,700/month, multiyear pos- 


sible, damage deposit required, Available — 


July 1, 2010, Tatiana 780-242-9171. 


register, go to www.economics.ualberta.ca/ 
boom_and_bust_again.cfm. 


May 26 


Kristie Saumure — Research 
Colloquium. “Motivation and the 
Information Behaviours of Online Learning 
Students: The Case of a Professionally- 
Oriented, Graduate Program.” Noon-1 p.m. 
2-09 Rutherford South. 


May 27 e& 28 


Canada’s and Europe's Northern 
Dimensions. An international seminar 
on the “Geopolitical and legal aspects 
of Canada’s and Europe's Northern 
Dimensions,” which brings together policy 
makers, researchers and stakeholders to 
discuss trends in policy, share their experi- 
ences, and offer their perspectives on the 
future challenges facing the northern regions 
of Europe and Canada. 8 a.m.—5 p.m. Maple 


FURNISHED HOMES / MULTIPLE 
PROPERTIES. Prime locations, varies 
sizes and amenities. Perfect for executive 
re-location, corporate clients, or family 
re-organizations, Info.edmontonrentals@ 
gmail.com, 780-249-4663. 


3 BEDROOM BUNGALOW. Main floor. 
6 blocks from Southgate LRT. Near U of 
A south campus, walking trails and all 
amenities, Available Sept 1. No smoking. 
$1,250/month plus utilities, 780-438-0973. 
barbwstone@shaw.ca. 


WALK OR LRT TO UNIVERSITY. Newly 
restored heritage house in Belgravia, 2 
storeys, 1,650 sq, ft., 3 bdrm, 2 % baths, 
appliances, deck, single garage. Self 
contained basement suite — 850 sq. ft, 2 
bdrm, 1 bath, appliances. Shared entry and 
laundry. $2,000 main; $1,000 basement; 
$2,900 for whole house. Available July 1. 
780-988-9318 


2 BEDROOM, 2 BATH CONDO 
Saskatchewan Drive. Magnificent river val- 
ley views, Heated parking. Walk to U of A, 
hospitals. angie.sumaria@gmail.com. 


GREENFIELD BUNGLOW. Fully fur- 
nished, renovated sabbatical home. August 
1, 2010-July 31, 2011. $1,600/month. 
Blair 780-436-9207, stmartin@ualberta.ca, 


RENT OR OWN DOWNTOWN CONDO 
Newly renovated 1300 sq. ft., 2 bdrm 
plus large den, minutes away from 
Enterprise Square and the main U of A 
campus. Modern design, hardwood floor, 
premium tiles in the kitchen and 2 baths. 
Air-conditioned, SW exposure with closed 
in balcony; extra storage locker room 
and 2 underground parking stalls. Large 
relaxation private area with outdoor pool, 
indoor pool, whirlpool, sauna, newly 
renovated exercise room, tennis court and 
a bicycle storage shed, beautiful social 
area and a guest suite. $2,100/month, 
Everything included except phone and TV 
charges. Call 780-988-8904 or 780-405- 
5571. 


BRIGHT SPACIOUS BEDROOM IN 
BEAUTIFUL QUIET HOME. Study area and 
gas fireplace in main living area, Home is 
within a 10 min walk of U of A hospital. 
\deal short-term accommodation for grad- 
uate or post-graduate student. The home 
is pet and smoke free. Rental cost $160/ 
week, Includes wireless internet and cable. 
780-424-3385, 


ACCOMMODATIONS WANTED 


WANTED 3 OR 4 BEDROOM HOUSE. 
For 1 or 2 weeks from August 1, 2010. 
Please contact artikoshal@gmail.com or 
780-988-8303, 


Leaf Room Lister Centre. 


May 27 


Research Administration Day 
2010. Research Administration Day is 
designed for administrators who are involved 
with research administration and manage- 
ment at the faculty, department and project 
level. Eleven sessions will be provided. For 
more information or to register, go to rsoreg- 
istration.ualberta.ca/coursecalendar.doc. 


June 4 


Does the Built Environment 
Influence Health? Challenging the 
Influence of the Built Environment 
on Sedentary Living. A half-day forum 
featuring a presentation by Tish Doyle-Baker, 
a professor at the University of Calgary, 
in both the Faculty of Kinesiology and 
Environmental Design. 8:30 a.m.—noon, 
Maple Leaf Room Lister Centre. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 


EXECUTIVE WALKOUT BUNGALOW. 
Macgrath 3 bdrm bungalow for the mature 
owner, Master suite on main floor with 
walk-in closet and Spc bath, 2 additional 
bdrms down. Open kitchen and great 
room with 3 sided fireplace. Gourmet 
kitchen with granite counters and stain- 
less appliances. Office/den off of front 
entrance and main floor laundry. Walkout 
basement to private patio and fully fenced 
yard. Double detached garage priced to 
sell. $628,500, Call Donna Adams at RE/ 
MAX Excellence 780-951-4949 


BELGRAVIA. 2,000 sq. ft. house on 3 
levels. Close to LRT and university.11423 
74 Ave. 3 bdrms, 2 baths upstairs, com- 
plete basement suite, $499,900. 780-446- 
0884, 


SPACIOUS CONDO, 1,995 sq. ft., 2 
bdrms plus den, a/c. Centrally located, 
quiet secure prestigious Lemarchand 
Tower, 2 baths plus walk-in shower. 
Generous storage, large S.E. enclosed 
balcony. 2 u/g parking stalls. Amenities 
include social room, hobby room, guest 
suite. $429,900. Call Connie Kennedy 780- 
482-6766. Condo Specialist. Re/max Real 
Estate. 


PARKALLEN — 6810 110 STREET. 
Clean, cozy and in good condition, 3 bdrm, 
semi-bungalow. Developed basement. 
Large private backyard, Detached double 
garage. Immediate possession. Matt 780- 
471-2713. Montay Realty Ltd. 


BUYING, SELLING OR LEASING 
A CONDO. | can help you. Call now 
Connie Kennedy 780-482-6766. Pioneer 
Condominium Specialist. Re/Max Real 
Estate, Virtual Tours, wwwconniekenndey. 
com, 


SERVICES 


TECH VERBATIM EDITING. On cam- 
pus, APA, Chicago, Hart's, MLA, Turabian; 
medical terminology, Member, Editors’ 
Association of Canada, Donna 780-465- 
3753 verbatimedit@shaw.ca 


CASH PAID FOR QUALITY BOOKS, 
The Edmonton Book Store, 780-433-1781. 
www.edmontonbookstore.com, 


DAVE RICHARDS CERTIFIED 
JOURNEYMAN CARPENTER. Complete 
renovation services, 30 years experience, 
References. No job too small 780-886- 
6005 


Spring Convocation 


Ceremonies 
May 30-June 10 


May 30 
2:30 p.m. Augustana Faculty 


June 2 


3 p.m. Science (honours and specialization 
degrees only) 

Allan Wachowich, Honorary Doctor of 
Laws 


June 3 
10 a.m. Science (general degree only) 


3 p.m. Engineering 
Victor Buffalo, Honorary Doctor of Laws 
Fred Roots, Honorary Doctor of Science 


June 4 


10 a.m. Medicine and Dentistry; 
Agricultural, Life and Environmental 
Sciences 


3 p.m. Extension. 
Aubrey Tingle, Honorary Doctor of Science 


June 7 


3 p.m. Education (elementary degrees) 
Kay Raseroka, Honorary Doctor of Laws 


June 8 


10 a.m. Education (secondary and adult 
education degrees and diplomas in educa- 
tion); Physical Education and Recreation 


3 p.m. Nursing; Campus Saint-Jean 

Hugh Anson-Cartwright, Honorary Doctor of 
Laws 

Brewster Kahle, Honorary Doctor of Laws 
James Neal, Honorary Doctor of Laws 


June 9 


10 a.m. Law; Arts (Departments beginning 
with A to K) E 


3 p.m, Arts (Departments beginning with 

L to Z); Pharmacy and Pharmaceutical 
Sciences 

Albert Bandura, Honorary Doctor of Laws 
Romila Thapar, Honorary Doctor of Laws 


June 10 


3 p.m. Graduate Studies and Research 
(master's degrees and postgraduate diplo- 
mas only); Rehabilitation Medicine (mas- 
ter's degrees only); School of Public Health 
(master's degrees only); Native Studies 
Angela Cheng, Honorary Doctor of Laws 
Patrick Daniel, Honorary Doctor of Laws 


Landscape with no escape 
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From June 3 to July 3, the University of Alberta Museums present “human/nature: 
landscapes real and imagined” at the TELUS Centre. (Painting: Lawren S. Harris 
(1885-1970), “Robertson Bay, Greenland,” ca. 1930, oil on Wood panel.) 


Aurel 


David Schindler, professor in the 
Department of Biological Sciences, was 


selected as the recipient of the Edward T, 


LaRoe Ill Memorial Award by the Society 
for Conservation Biology, in recogni- 
tion of his contributions to research on 
aquatic ecosystems, biogeochemistry, 
water security and climate change, The 
award recognizes the innovative applica- 
tion of science to resource management 
and policy by scientists, 


Derrick Clive, professor in the 
Department of Chemistry, received the 
R. U, Lemieux Award from the Canadian 
Society for Chemistry, This award is pre- 
sented to an organic chemist who has 
made a distinguished contribution to any 


area of organic chemistry and who is cur- 


rently working in Canada. 


Christian Schlegel, professor in the 
Department of Electrical and Computer 
Engineering, was elected as a fellow of 
the Institute of Electrical and Electronics 
Engineers Canada, The IEEE Canada is 
an international organization for the 
advancement of technology related to 
electricity, 


Norman Beaulieu, professor in the 
Department of Electrical and Computer 
Engineering, received the Reginald 
Aubrey Fessenden Silver Medal for out- 
standing contributions in wireless com- 
munication theory from the IEEE Canada, 
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fo raise a village 


raduate student residence begins to take shape 


aie n the summer of 2009, the University of Alberta’s Residence Services began construction on a new graduate 
student residence in East Campus Village. The new residences, located on the corner of 110 St. and 87 Ave., 
are scheduled to open in the fall of 2010 and will provide 232 beds for graduate students. Wi 
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Changing of the guard | Conservation The Group of Seven 
Jane Halford replaces Jim Hole convergence U of A Art Collection’s Lawren 
() l () as Alumni Association president U of A playing host to Harris masterpiece on display 
conservation biology conference 
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Research 
aims to keep 
heart muscle 


healthier 


lleiren Poon 


University of Alberta 

researcher is hoping that 

replenishing a specific 
protein into heart muscles after a heart 
attack will significantly improve a 
patient's quality of life. 

Zamaneh Kassiri is one of 19 
researchers at the U of A who were 
successful in the 2009 independent 
investigator competition for the former 
Alberta Heritage Foundation for Medi- 
cal Research, now Alberta Innovates 
Health Solutions, which included 130 
applications. 

Kassiri, a professor in the Depart- 
ment of Physiology, investigates the 
muscles in the heart, and how best to 
heal the heart after it is damaged by 
clogged arteries or a heart attack. 

“The heart is made up of single cells, 
individual contracting cells, and there 
is a network that holds all these cells to- 
gether to allow them to be synchronized 
and allow the heart to function as one 
unit,” she said. “Our lab is interested 
in what happens to this extracellular 
matrix as the result of disease.” 

In anormal heart, the extracellular 
network is constantly turned over 
and renewed, said Kassiri. A certain 
type of protein “chews up” the matrix 
and allows it to be replenished, and a 
second type of protein that Kassiri calls 
the “good-cop” protein regulates the 
degrading molecules. 

“What happens in disease is the 
balance is disturbed and you wind up 
with either too much degradation of 
the matrix or too little, which leads to 
accumulation of the matrix,” she said. 
“What we have found so far is that the 
number of ‘good-cop’ molecules, which 
police the function of the degrading 
molecules, is significantly reduced in 
heart disease. If we can replenish these 
proteins into the heart, we are hoping 
that we can prevent the progression of 
the diseased heart and maintain its func- 
tion efficiently, significantly improving 
the quality of a patient's life.” 

Kassiti’s approach, a new kind of 
gene therapy, is to replenish the heart 
with the good proteins just after a heart 
attack. 

continued on page 3 


Tipi finds its summer home 
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The Faculty of Native Studies and the Aboriginal Student Services Centre celebrating the raising of the tipi in front of Pembina Hall June 17. 


$1.5M donation to fund rehab med’s first research chair 


Laurie Wang and Carmen Leibel 


t's not every day that someone 

creates a research chair in their 

physical therapist's name, 
but Cathy Roozen did just that. She 
donated $1.5 million this spring to es- 
tablish the Dr. David Magee Endowed 
Chair in Musculoskeletal Research, the 
Faculty of Rehabilitation Medicine's 
first endowed research chair at the 
University of Alberta. 

“Tr’s just a real honour to play a role 
in making this happen,” says Roozen, 
who has been a patient of Magee’s 
for the past 10 years. “I have certainly 
benefited from his expertise. He’s been 
an enormous asset over the years to the 
city and a credit to his university.” 

Magee is an internationally recog- 
nized physical therapist, author, associ- 
ate dean and professor at the Faculty of 
Rehabilitation Medicine who can now 
add to his list ofaccomplishments hay- 
ing an endowed research chair named 
in his honour. 

“This endowed chair will improve 
and maximize the physical-therapy 
care of patients to return them to a 


functional lifestyle. It’s for clinical 


research, to impact patients directly,” 
says Magee. 

The chair will be aimed at finding 
improved methods of clinical assess- 
ment for arthritis and injury preven- 
tion, and treatments for sports injuries 
and low-back pain. 

Dean Martin Ferguson-Pell says the 
faculty expects to announce the suc- 
cessful candidate for the chair position 
by the end of the year. 

“The Dr. David Magee Endowed 
Chair in Musculoskeletal Research will 
enable us to attract a leading research- 
er-clinician to build on the very strong 
musculoskeletal research and clini- 
cal expertise that resides within our 
faculty,” says Ferguson-Pell. 

Magee’s book, Orthopedic Physical 
Assessment, is considered to be the 
bible for many physical medicine 
and therapy professionals. Magee is a 
sought-after teacher and communica- 
tor and is frequently invited to speak 
by top universities around the world. 
He can also be credited for getting 
countless professional and Olympic 
athletes back in the game, including 
Wayne Gretzky, Jennifer Heil, Jamie 
Sale and Kevin Lowe. 


“He’s basically the Wayne Gretzky 
of rehabilitation medicine,” said Lowe, 
a former NHL player and long-time 
patient. “I can’t tell you how many 


times I wouldn’t have been able to play 


unless he was there.” 
It’s clear to see that Magee’s pas- 


sionate about what he does. He gets 


an early start to the day as he treats 
the Edmonton Oilers in Corbett Hall 
at the U of A at 6 a.m., or sometimes 
even 5:30 a.m. He also has a student 
clinic that’s available to the public free 
of charge. 

“T enjoy what I do and I’ve been do- 
ing it for 40 years,” says Magee. If 


David Magee can be credited for getting countless professional and Olympic athletes 
back in the game, including Wayne Gretzky, Jennifer Heil, Jamie Sale and Kevin Lowe. 
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Jane Halford named Alumni Association president 


Janice Annett & Michael Brown 


ane Halford has an affin- 

ity for numbers. As the new 

president of the University 
of Alberta’s Alumni Association, the 
executive director of the Institute of 
Chartered Accountants of Alberta, 
is hoping that numbers—alumni 
numbers that is—feel the same way 
about her. 

“] think every new president comes 

in with their own enthusiasm and 


their own passion for che university, 
and’ ~~ “different,” said Halford, 


who took over from previous as- 
sociation president Jim Hole June 1. 
“One of things that has always been 

a challenge for the Alumni Associa- 
tion is getting more people involved, 
both in larger numbers and with more 
diversity, so if I can connect with a 
different generation of graduates, that 
is certainly something that will be an 
advantage to everybody.” 

Halford, who, along with a brother 
and father before her, embarked on 
a family career in accounting, was a 
bit dubious of her chosen path in the 
years preceding her 1994 graduation. 

“Once I got to know a bit about it, 
I realized it’s a lot less about account- 
ing and a lot more about business,” 
said Halford. “That’s really what kept 
me interested because, quite honestly, 
in the first few years of university the 
accounting courses weren’t necessarily 
what held my interest.” 

Halford credits a third-year 
accounting class taught by U of A 
business professor emeritus Michael 
Gibbins as the beginning of her love of 
accounting. 

“It was one of those courses that I 
found quite difficult from a content 


point of view, but he was so funny. He 
had a real gift. I thought that if he can 
make accounting this interesting, then 
there is something to it.” 

Intrigued by the endless oppor- 
tunities available to accountants, it 
wasn’t long before Halford’s business 
talents began to take form in the areas 
of risk management and strategic 
planning, two traits that will serve her 
well as she helps guide the Alumni 
Association. 

“One of the things that I’m really 
excited about is that [the Alumni As- 
sociation] will do a strategic plan this 
year—I know, it’s funny, but they had 
me at strategic plan,” said Halford. 
“For me, it’s really exciting, because 
now with the centenary past, we can 
build off all of those opportunities. 
It’s pretty exciting to think we can 
look into the future and say, “Well, 
what should the Alumni Association 
be and who should be involved?’ For 
me, it’s really about looking into the 
future, and that’s a lot of fun.” 

One of the things Halford wants 
to accomplish during her two-year 
term is to figure out what the role of 
the Alumni Association is going for- 
ward by engaging the creativeness of 
the group’s mix of long-term staff and 
newer faces, such as the association’s 
executive director Sean Price. 

“We want to be able to meld 
people’s past experiences, both 
inside the university and outside, 
to see who has the best ideas,” said 
Halford. “I am more about action- 
able strategic plans than something 
that is put on the shelf. Whether it is 
five things or nine things, it doesn’t 
really matter, as long as, at the end, 
we can say we are making progress on 
our goals.” Mi 


Michael Brown 


laboratory full of bub- 

bling test tubes, Bunsen 

burners and coils of glass 
tubing dripping the unknown into 
Erlenmeyer flasks is the reason many 
people choose to study chemistry. 
The reality of chemistry labs, how- 
ever, is that they can be an intimi- 
dating place for the uninitiated. 

To help overcome some of the 
anxiety associated with lab work, 
Dennis Hall, professor in the De- 
partment of Chemistry, and Hayley 
Wan, director of undergraduate 
organic chemistry laboratories, have 
received $67,939 in funding from 
the University of Alberta’s Teaching 
and Learning Enhancement Fund to 
develop a virtual organic chemistry 
laboratory that can be used by both 
introductory- and advanced-level 
chemistry students as an extra study 
resource. 

Hall, who titled his TLEF 
proposal Enhancement of Student 
Learning and Safety in Organic 
Chemistry with a Virtual Organic 
Chemistry Laboratory, says the 
main concern for introductory 
organic-chemistry students is that 
they are expected to enter a labora- 
tory and carry out experiments 
when most of them have never been 
inside a lab. 

“We want to increase students’ 
preparedness and decrease any ap- 
prehension of the organic chemistry 
labs,” said Hall. “The ability to review 


Virtual lab to become a reality 


the experiments virtually, prior to 
performing the actual experiments, 
will make students more efficient 
technically, and will help them better 
understand all the steps in the experi- 
ments. Moreover, better preparation 
makes the labs safer for everyone.” 


Hall says the virtual lab project 
will allow the students to run ex- 
periments through a series of online 
simulations prior to the laboratory 
class to gain a better understanding 
of the different lab techniques and 
safety practices. This will enable the 
students to be more confident and 
more prepared for their organic- 
chemistry lab class. 

“We love organic chemistry and 
we want students to have a reward- 
ing experience with it,” said Hall. “It 
is very rewarding when the students 
understand what you are teaching 
them and start to enjoy the practical 
side of organic chemistry.” 

The Teaching and Learning 
Enhancement Fund, launched in 
2006, is a key initiative in support 
of the U of A’s Dare to Discover vi- 
sion document. The purpose of the 
fund is to support those engaged in 
teaching at the university in order to 
improve their teaching skills, enhance 
their understanding of teaching 
and learning processes and proyide 
teaching environments to optimize 
the student experience. Funding is 
targeted at projects that address the 
various aspects of empirically sound 
teaching and learning experiences 
and environments. Wi 


Jane Halford is the new president of the U of A Alumni Association. 
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Hole legacy turns 
another page 


Michael Brown 


nother chapter in the Hole 

family’s legacy of service at 

the University of Alberta 
has been written as Jim Hole’s term as 
president of the U of A Alumni As- 
sociation comes to an end. 

“What’s best for the university is 
always in the back of my mind,” says 
Hole. “I had a good experience at the 
university, so if] can make the univer- 
sity a better place, in any small way, 
that’s the reason I volunteer.” 

With a long history of family 
involvement at the university, Hole 
says it was important for him to get 
involved. 

Jim’s mother, Lois, served as univer- 
sity chancellor from 1998-2000, while 
his father Ted served on the U of A’s 
Alumni Council from 1988 to 1992, 
much of that time as the representative 
for the Faculty of Agricultural, Life and 
Environmental Sciences. 

Jim, who graduated with a bachelor 
of science degree in agriculture from the 
U of A in 1979 and followed in his fa- 
ther’s footsteps as faculty representative 
on Alumni Council beginning in 2001, 
began a three-year term as president 
of the Alumni Association in 2007, in 
advance of the U of A’s centenary. 

Hole says the Alumni Association’s 
role in the execution of the centenary 
year and the subsequent increase in the 
profile of the association are among his 


fondest accomplishments. 

“The centenary was a very busy 
year for us and a great way to showcase 
a great institution,” said Hole. “Of 
course, the great thing about the uni- 
versity is always the people. I’ve worked 
with such a fantastic group of people 
in the alumni office that make events 
really come to life.” 

Hole says the Alumni Association’s 
collegial atmosphere is just a microcosm 
of a cross-campus willingness to help 
out that begins at the top. 

“Everybody has been a pleasure to 
work with and very approachable,” said 
Hole, who shared the role of centenary 
honorary chair with U of A President 
Indira Samarasekera. “There is a real 
team approach to things across the 
entire university,” he said. 

Hole steps into the role of past-pres- 
ident to make room for Jane Halford 
to take over as Alumni Association 
president. 

“[Halford] is just a great individual 
and I’m just thrilled that she is in that 
position,” said Hole. “She brings a dif 
ferent perspective to the job and has the 
potential to do some great things.” 

As for Hole’s involvement with the 
U of A, a new chapter is set to begin as 
he has recently been appointed to join 
the U of A’s board of governors. 

“This is a great honour,” said Hole. 
“Asa board member, I will be able to 
help be a liaison between the Alumni 
Association and the board.” fi 
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Jim Hole (left) with U of A President Indira Samarasekera and Edmonton Mayor Stephen 


Mandel at a U of A Centenary event in 2008. 
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Unearthing the ultimate cold case 


Jamie Hanlon 
he body was found ina 
small, graffiti-stained tun- 
nel. Robbery was likely not 
the motive, as his possessions and cash 
were found with him. 

The University of Alberta’s Sandra 
Garvie-Lok can’t tell exactly how the 
victim on her table died, but she has a 
good idea. Given the visible previous 
cranial trauma on the body, the events 
that took place around the time of the 
murder and the location where his 
remains were found, she is willing to 
bet that this John Doe was murdered. 
Yet, no suspect will ever be tried or 
convicted for the crime. And she’s OK 
with that. 

That’s because Garvie-Lok is an 
anthropologist, and her “victim” died 
almost 1,500 years ago in the ancient 
Greek city of Nemea during the Slavic 
invasion of Greece. Garvie-Lok, whose 
findings on her deceased subject were 
recently published in the International 

Journal of Historical Archaeology, sug- 
gests the victim was likely an eyewit- 
ness to the Slavic invasion of Nemea. 
The deceased possibly used the tunnel 
entrance as an escape from the invaders, 
where he died. 

“The Slavs and Avars (another 
group of eastern European peoples) 
were pretty brutal,” said Garvie-Lok, 

a professor in the Department of 
Anthropology. “If he was hiding in that 
unpleasant place, he was probably in 

a lot of danger. So, he hid out, but he 
didn’t make it.” 

A specialist in osteology—a field 
of anthropology that studies bones— 


Garvie-Lok was called in to the site to 
try to determine how the subject died. 
However, aside from the damage to the 
skull, which Garvie-Lok says are not 
related to the fatal injury that caused 
his death, there are no markings on the 
bones that would give her a definitive 
idea of the circumstances surrounding 
the victim’s final hours or days. 

But, she knows from the region’s 
history, and from how he was found, 
that he lived during a very turbulent 
time. Like a detective, she pieces 
together a probable scenario of what 
happened around the time he suc- 
cumbed to his injuries. Add into the 
mystery that he was found with some 
personal possession and several coins, 


Sandra Garvie-Lok is looking for the real story behind a 1,500-year-old murder. 


and Garvie-Lok can puta bit more 
together about his life. 

“Tt was common in Greece when 
things fell apart for people to bury coins 
under a rock or inside a wall, hoping 
that whoever was coming through 
wouldn’t find it and maybe they could 
collect the coins and move on after 
things calmed down,” said Garvie-Lok. 
“Of course, things didn’t calm down for 
this guy.” 

The ancient fatality was likely a 
local peasant farmer and not a soldier, 
she noted, since it was uncommon for 
the leaders of the Byzantine Empire 
to conscript. While it is possible that 
he was simply a “wrong place, wrong 
time” victim of a gallop-by spearing, 


Chemical fingerprint a clue to colon cancer 


Gloria Jensen 
very good detective knows 
that checking for fingerprints 
at a crime scene is an impor- 
tant step in finding the culprit. And, like 
a criminal, colon cancer leaves finger- 
prints—chemical fingerprints—that can 
lead to early detection. 

Richard Fedorak, gastroenterology 
professor in the Faculty of Medicine & 
Dentistry and associate vice-president 
(research) at the University of Alberta, 
recently filed a patent through TEC 
Edmonton for a metabolomics-based 
diagnostic that may allow for early 
identification of colorectal cancer and 
also early detection of cancerous polyps, 
known as colonic adenomas. 

Metabolomics refers to the identifi- 


Congratulations to Scott Delinger, whose name was drawn 
as part of folio’s June 4 “Are You a Winner?" contest, after he 
correctly identified the object in the photo as the Mazankowski 
Alberta Heart Institute as seen from 112 St. For his keen eye, 
Delinger will receive a copy U of A alum Robert Kroetsch’s "Too 
Bad: Sketches Toward a Self Portrait” courtesy of the U of A Press. 

Up for grabs this week is a copy of “Taking the Lead: Strategies 
and Solutions from Female Coaches” edited by Sheila Robertson 
with a forward from Dru Marshall, U of A provost and vice-presi- 
dent (academic), courtesy of the U of A Press. To get your hands on 
this guide to sound leadership, simply identify where on campus 
the object of the picture is located. Email your correct answer to 
folio@exr.ualberta.ca by noon on Friday, July 8, and you will be 


entered into the draw. 


cation and measurement of small mol- 
ecules called metabolites in cells, organs 
or organisms. Although the 
field is less than 10 years 
old, it is fast becoming 
the science of choice for 
applications in medi- 
cine, biotechnology and 
environmental technology 
sectors. Alberta is Canada’s, 
and perhaps North America’s, leading 
centre in metabolomics research, and is 
recognized worldwide for its role in the 
development of this emerging science. 
“Colon cancer affects 1,600 Alber- 


tans every year and kills 600 of these. Yet, 


colon cancer is completely preventable 
with screening and early detection,” said 
Fedorak. “The current screening tests 
for colon cancer require a stool sample, 
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TEC Edmonton 


which is not very reliable and, often, 

a colonoscopy. The colonoscopy is a 
costly and invasive diagnostic 
test that requires extensive 
patient preparation and 
anesthesia.” 

Using metabolomics, 
Fedorak discovered that there 
are certain metabolites in a 
person’s urine that are indica- 
tive of colon cancer, With pharmaceuti- 
cal companies expressing interest in his 
discovery, TEC Edmonton’s team did 
their due diligence through technology 
evaluation, intellectual-property protec- 
tion and market research, determining 
the best commercialization strategy was 
to create a spin-off company. Fedorak’s 
company, ColoDx, was incorporated in 
May 2010, becoming the U of A’s first 
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Garvie-Lok says he may have decided to 
join the fight in the hopes of defending 
himself, his family and his community. 
“Or he was pressed into service because 
everything was just going south; we 
can’t be sure,” says Garvie-Lok. “Either 
way, that he was hiding with his pos- 
session when he died is a pretty clear 
reflection that, for him, his world was 
” she said. 

If her work sounds a lot like a form 
of ancient-crime CSI, Garvie-Lok 


ending, 


agrees that while there are some paral- 
lels to solving mysteries, both ancient 
and current day, her job demands 

far more time and scrutiny than an 
hour-long television show depicts. The 
advantage in current crime-scene in- 
vestigation is that police can formulate 
and hypothesize about how a crime was 
committed and then fill in more details 
when a suspect confesses. Her work, she 
muses, is a little more vague. 

“In this job, you're always talking 
about likelihoods,” she said.”Until we 
develop a time machine, we can’t go 
back and know for sure.” 

For the would-be forensics techni- 
cian who expects that the work will 
be much like it is on TV—“the whole 
‘we've-got-the-answer-in-12-hours’ 
thing’—as she puts 1t, Garvie-Lok 
cautions that her work is much more 
laborious and time-consuming. That 
is where the story is found, and that is 
what draws her to this work. 

“This kind of connection to people’s 
lives is why I got into this,” said Garvie- 
Lok. “I really do feel while I’m studying 
the bones that I’m touching someone 
else’s life, I'm reaching out to the past. 


“That’s why I like this job.” i 


spin-off in the area of metabolomics- 
based clinical diagnostics. 

“ColoDX is designing a new screen- 
ing tool for Albertans that will be simple, 
effective and inexpensive. It’s as easy for 
the patient as a simple urine sample,” 
said Fedorak. 

Unlike the current blood test to pre- 
screen for colon cancer, Fedorak’s urine 
metabolomics screen has so far shown 
88 per cent accuracy—putting it on par 
with colonoscopies. While his discovery 
is still undergoing clinical trials, TEC Ed- 
monton is helping Fedorak by providing 
mentoring on business development and 
is developing ColoDy’s business plan 
and financing strategy in order to move 
his technology closer to the market. 

“TEC Edmonton has made the com- 


mercialization of my research project 


Heart muscle 
continued from page 1 


“My hope is that within my 
lifetime, and with the help of my col- 
leagues at the Mazankowski Alberta 
Heart Institute, we will be able to 
introduce this therapy for people with 
life-threatening heart conditions,” she 
said. 

Nineteen U of A researchers are 
receiving a total of between $20-25 
million over the next seven years from 
the independent investigator competi- 
tion, said Alberta Innovates Health 
Solutions CEO Jacques Magnan. 

“We support a lot of basic biomedi- 
cal research—people who are looking 
at neuroscience or brain research, or 
people who work on the heart or diabe- 
tes, for example,” he said. “But we also 
support people who are doing clinical 
research, health services research—peo- 
ple who look at the impact of policies 
on the health system, and are trying to 
develop more effective, cost-effective 
ways of delivering on the quality of care 
in Alberta.” 

Funding support at the U of A is 
being awarded to researchers in the 
faculties of agricultural, life & environ- 
mental sciences, medicine & dentistry, 
nursing and the school of public health. 

“The main aim of these awards is 
to protect the time of people to do 
research and to help the universities 
recruit to Alberta, and to attract new 
investigators,” said Magnan. 

Kassiri, recruited to Alberta from 
the University of Toronto three years 
ago, is funded by Alberta Innovates 
Health Solutions, the Canadian Insti- 
tutes of Health Research and a New 
Investigator award from the Heart & 
Stroke Foundation. Wi 


seamless. They are professional, attentive 
to details, and exceedingly knowledge- 
able about the patent process and the 
business of commercialization,” said 
Fedorak. 

The future for ColoDx rests in its 
clinical trial and prototype development, 
moving to a “dipstick” test that could be 
provided to patients right in their doc- 
tor’s offices. 

“The significant commercial 
potential, along with the clinical utility 
of this technology, bodes well for the 
future success of ColoDX,” said Randy 
Yatscoff, TEC Edmonton’s executive 
vice-president of business development. 
“Successful commercialization will 
benefit the health of the population 
while facilitating diversification of the 


economy, 


Ann 


RE/MAX Real Estate Centre 


+ 24 years as successful residential realtor 
Specializing in west and southwest 
Edmonton 


+ Consistently in top 5% of Edmonton 


, Platinum Club 


* Bilingual in English and Spanish 


anndawrant@hotmail.com ® i7ao) 438.7000 


SA 


realtors 
+ Member of prestigious RE/MAX 


» Member or RE/MAX Hall of Fame 


» Born and raised in Buenos Aires and 
has lived in Edmonton since 1967 


i . “Call me te expenience the dedicated, 
huowledgatle, and caring serwice that J 
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Music professor Tom Dust, the Convocation Band’s conductor, in the orchestra pit at the Northern Alberta Jubilee Auditorium. 


Words to live by 


Folio Staff 


s the University of Alberta celebrated its latest spring convocation this month, a lineup of innovators, 
scientists, world leaders and a famed Canadian pianist accepted honorary degrees and imparted these 
words of wisdom to the university's graduands: 


“T hope you are already living a good life, but now you have access to a wide range of powerful resources available 
to you to allow your contributions to this great land. Don’t wear your degree like a ring, an unchanging object. It is 
merely a sign of your rite of passage. As in all professions ... the value of a continual lifelong devotion to learning 
will serve you well, as it is actually a necessity.” 

~ Allan Wachowich, Justice of the Court of Queen’s Bench of Alberta and U of A alumnus, 
who received an honorary doctor of laws degree June 2. 


“Although this is a special day here at the university, it is also a good day to remember that the world is not ours 
alone. Any rights that we may claim for our species, for our nation, for our community, for our family, for ourselves 
on graduation day, must be in relation to the rights of other living things that abide with us.” 

~ Fred Roots, founder of the Polar Continental Shelf Project and famed conservationist, 
who received an honorary doctor of science degree June 3. 


“Real leadership comes from the quiet nudging of our inner voice; it comes from realizing that the time has come 

to move from waiting to doing.” 
~ Victor Buffalo, a respected Alberta leader and entrepreneur whose pioneering work has helped First 
Nations businesses across Canada thrive, who received an honorary doctor of laws June 3. 


“Many of [my] lessons have been painfully learned, by trial and error. The first lesson is possibly the most impor- 
tant: the value of risk taking, particularly in times of crisis and opportunity. Or, as I’ve been known to, in creating 
crisis in order to take advantage of the opportunity ... it’s a very valuable technique.” 

~ U of A alumnus Aubrey Tingle, a pediatric virologist who has made major contributions to the 
understanding of the rubella virus infection, who received an honorary doctor of science degree June 4. 


The funding drives that helped to establish the university in Botswana and the creation of the new Augustana li- 
brary “are wonderful representations of the spirit of collaboration, of humaneness. It’s an affirmation of the integrity 
of human experience mirrored in communities that are a world apart in various ways.” 

~ Helen Kay Raseroka, the University of Botswana’s library director and the first African president of the Inter- 

national Federation of Library Associations and Institutions, who received an honorary doctor of laws degree 
at the June 7 convocation and spoke at Augustana Campus’ convocation May 30. 


“We are optimistic about the ‘book.’ We are not afraid of Kobos, Kindles or E-books. We know that digitaliza- 
tion will open up the intellectual riches of the world’s libraries for the benefit of people all over the world. We also 
know, from extensive research in many countries, that even a small number of books in a home can make a huge 
difference to a child in school.” 

~ Hugh Anson-Cartwright, famed antiquarian bookseller and champion of Canadian library collections, 
who received a doctor of laws degree June 8. 


“This new way of living, this new way of working, is just starting to unfold. Our world is going to be reshaped by those 
of you who can see a new way forward. In times of change, you can take on bigger issues and make a bigger difference.” 
~ Brewster Kahle, co-founder of the world’s largest digital library and philanthropist, 
who received a doctor of laws degree June 8. 


“Yes, we feel disrupted... Yes, things are chaotic, but as it says in the Education of Henry Adams, Chaos often 
breeds life, when order breeds habit.’ Have lives full of life.” 
~ James Neal, Columbia University librarian and champion of the digital transformation of modern 
libraries, on the digital revolution, who received an honorary doctor of laws degree June 8. 
“We are all jointly involved in the reconstruction of a variety of histories, which provide us with insights into the 
past, and, in turn, enable us to better understand the present.” 
~ Romila Thapar, considered an unsurpassed authority on Indian history, 
who accepted an honorary doctor of laws degree June 9. 


“Most chance encounters leave us untouched; some leave lasting effects, and still others branch us into new 
trajectories of life. Chance favours the inquisitive, the venturesome. Go places. Do things and explore new ideas and 
activities and you can make chance work for you by cultivating your interest, affirmative self beliefs and competen- 
cies. This enables you to make the most of opportunities that arise unexpectedly.” 

~ Albert Bandura, the pre-eminent living psychologist of the 20th century, 


who accepted an honorary doctor of laws degree on June 9. 
g 


Honorary degree recipient Angela Cheng, one of this nation’s most gifted concert pianists, let her fingers do the 
talking for her during the June 10 convocation ceremonies. She received an honorary doctor of laws degree June 10. 


“Plan on hitting singles all of your life to score runs. If you happen to hit one out of the park along the way, well 
g ) 


that’s a bonus, but plan on pounding your way through your career. 
~ Patrick Daniel, U of A alumnus and CEO Of Enbridge, who received an honorary doctor of laws degree June 10, 
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Rolling out 


Debra Pozega Osburn 
Vice-president (external relations) 


uring the past few months, 

the University of Alberta 

has begun using the institu- 
tional promise that grew from our 2008 
Centenary—a year that honoured our 
past, celebrated our present and opened 
the doors to our future. 

As we drew together students and 
alumni, current and former faculty 
members, long-time stakeholders and 
partners, and many others in celebration 
and reflection during the Centenary, we 
also listened to ideas about the institu- 
tion. What does it stand for? What does 
it look like to those who aren’t familiar 
with it, and what does it mean to those 
who are? In short: what can people 
expect from the U of A? What is its 
promise? 

At the same time, we identified the 
need to refine our ability to visually 
connect with diverse stakeholder groups 
through new, often digital, media. Our 
engagement with people of so many 
generations made it clear that we should 
consider refreshing our identity, in par- 
ticular, our logo and wordmark, so that it 
translated to new media in a crisp, clear 
way, without leaving behind the strong 
elements that have provided our sense 
of place and spirit: the mountains, fields 
and icons of knowledge. 

And we needed to do this within 
the parameters of our current budget in 
a way that could be implemented over 
time, through the normal course of the 
work undertaken at the U of A. 

Led by chief creative officer Sandra 
Conn, the two years of work we've 
done since then have defined “uplifting 
the whole people” —taken from the 
words of our founding President Henry 
Marshall Tory—as the institutional 
promise, and have led to some modi- 
fications to the institutional logo that 
assure clear reproduction across media. 
These modifications are in a final stage 
of testing; you can access the survey and 
let us know what you think at www. 
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Here's _ ‘a 
something an 
for the science nerd in 
all of us. The Canada Foundation 
for Innovation funds world-class 
research and their Innovation 
Canada website showcases some 
of the most fascinating science 
in the country. From terraforming 
Mars to water safety and cancer 
diagnosis to bionic limbs, Canadi- 
an researchers are on the cutting- 
edge of global science. 

This month's offerings on In- 
novation Canada include a story 
about U of A Canada Research 
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he open door 


the promise 


banister.ab.ca/UofA2010survey. Once 
the survey is completed and the input 
compiled, final results will be shared 
with the U of A community. 

A few key points: 

The promise is not a slogan, and will 
not replace our motto, “quaecumque 
vera,’ or “whatsoever things are true.” 
The motto will remain the same. The 
notion of “uplifting the whole people” 
will help us frame, in the stories we tell, 
the impact of the institution. 

The promise is an authentic, aspira- 
tional ideal that is deeply rooted at the 
Uof A. Other institutions might opt 
for something that functions as a slogan; 
here, it’s more of a guiding principle. 

The work on both the logo and the 
promise have been done in-house by cur- 
rent staff within current budgets; the on- 
line survey, managed by an external firm, 
is part ofa standard set of stakeholder 
outreach surveys that we've undertaken 
for the past 15 years or so. 

Previous versions of the logo that 
are currently in use will not need to be 
replaced immediately. Changes would 
happen over the course of time as a part 
of the day-to-day work we do. 

The whole process of identifying the 
promise and refreshing the logo has been 
energizing and affirming. As President 
Samarasekera noted in the January 2008 
Centenary opening address, a century of 
work accomplished and dreams fulfilled 
have helped the U of A become one of 
the world’s best institutions of its kind. 
And yet, she reflected, as the institution 
deliberated on how to celebrate itself as 
a modern institution, “In the end, we 
always came back to the same point: 
the U of A motto ‘whatsoever things 
are true —quaecumaue vera—and our 
founding president’s mandate that our 
institution should be dedicated to ‘the 
uplifting of the whole people.” 

Those two concepts remain the 
heart and soul of the U of A. Articu- 
lated today—one as the institution’s 
motto, the other as its promise—they'll 
continue to define our university in the 


century ahead. Wi 
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INNOVATIONCANADA 


Showcasing research excellence in Canada 


Chair in Dinosaur Paleobiology 
Philip Currie collaborating with 
artist Michael Skrepnick to visual- 
ize how dinosaurs might have 
appeared in their natural environ- 
ment and to capture the image in 
painting. 


Www. innovationcanada.ca 
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teaching & learning, learning & teaching 


Engineering award winners top of their class 


Richard Cairney 
ngineering students are busy 
people. Their 
course loads 

are challenging and there 

are student clubs and 
projects to participate in. 

Nominating a profes- 

sor for a teaching award 

might not be at the top 
of their to-do list, no 
matter how good that 

professor is. 4 

So when she received Ania Ulrich 
her Faculty of Engineer- 

ing Undergraduate Teaching Award 

recently, environmental engineering 

professor Ania Ulrich felt particularly 
honoured because student support 
determines what professors win this 
particular award. 


“My students took time out of 
their lives and thought about me—so 
it’s really touching to get an award like 
this,” said Ulrich, who 
is in her second year 
' of teaching environ- 
mental engineering. “I 
remember what it’s like 
being an undergraduate 
student—it is intense, 

_ and you have a social 
life. So it’s really special 
) that they took time to 
do this.” 

Ulrich says she 

caught the teaching bug 
years ago while working on her under- 


graduate degree when she volunteered 


as an instructor with DiscoverE, a pro- 
gram designed to nurture an interest 
in engineering, science and technology 


among kids. She was also inspired by 


her own Faculty of Engineering profes- 
sors. 

“T definitely had excellent teach- 
ers,” said Ulrich, who studied chemical 
engineering and now applies her 
education and expertise to teaching 
environmental engineering students. 

“T really love teaching—and I was 
determined to teach environmental 
engineering,” she said. “You can help 
improve people’s lives—it’s an all- 
encompassing field.” 

Dean of engineering David Lynch 
recently presented professors and 
graduate students with more than a 
dozen teaching awards as part of an an- 
nual ceremony to celebrate excellence 
in teaching. 

Gordon Thomas Lee, who was 
presented with his third award for 
excellence in teaching outside of the 
Faculty of Engineering, delivers an 


economics course entitled “Principles 
of Economics for Engineers.” 
“Engineering students have incred- 
ible problem-solving skills and in the 
course, we get them to apply those 
skills outside their comfort zone,” said 
Lee, adding that he enjoys teaching 
engineering students. “Their time con- 
straints are binding, and you start to 
understand right away that engineer- 
ing students are very disciplined.” 
Like engineering, Lee says, eco- 
nomics is everywhere. The subject 
is important to engineers because it 
explains not only how the economy 
works, but also gives rationale for why 
particular regulations came into effect, 
and what their purposes are. Many 
engineering students, he added, go on 
to study business—the faculty itself 
offers a master’s degree in engineering 
management—and economics plays 


What is Brainspan? Is that your final answer? 


Michael Brown 


magine a game-show type of 

quiz in the proud tradition of 

Who Wants to Be a Millionaire 
and Jeopardy where the grand prize 
and parting gifts are better marks. 

Such was the brainchild of Judy 
Gnarpe, a professor in the Depart- 
ment of Medical Microbiology and 
Immunology and inventor of Brain- 
span, a revolutionary asynchronous, 
e-learning, multi-player quiz game 
that is harmonized with medical cur- 
riculum. 

“L have been using e-learning games 
in teaching for about seven years as a 
way to get the students engaged,” said 
Gnarpe. “Brainspan started out as an 
online learning game that just wasn’t 
that much fun.” 

Knowing that engagement and fun 
go hand in hand, Gnarpe says she real- 
ized what was absent in her e-learning 
tools was a little competitive flavour 


and instant feedback. 

Brainspan co-ordinates access to 
a variety of course-specific multiple- 
choice-question games where students 
accumulate points based on how many 
challenges they master. Today, more 
than 4,000 students from five faculties 
are using the game as a serious learning 
tool, taking advantage of instructor 
feedback in the form of images, text 
and web links that lead the student 
out to other sources of information on 
the Internet. 

“The software is a game or quiz 
generator so a professor can upload 
whatever questions they like; it is not 
dependent on any particular subject,” 
she said. “Depending on how a profes- 
sor tags the questions when they are 
put into the quizzes, students can get 
detailed performance reports. 

“Tt basically gives students a chance 
to review their course content and see 
how their own performance is in the 
subjects they are studying.” 


Gnarpe says her plans for Brain- 
span began to take flight four years 
ago when then-dean of the Faculty of 
Medicine & Dentistry overheard some 
students talking about the game in its 
infancy. 

“He called me in and said ‘we need 
this in every course in undergraduate 
medical education,” said Gnarpe. “We 
didn’t have really good software for 
it then, so we needed to get support 
from the U of A’s Academic Informa- 
tion and Communication Technolo- 
gies. 

The university's Teaching and 


» 


Learning Enhancement Fund sup- 


ported the project with $128,000, 
while the Faculty of Medicine & Den- 
tistry contributed a further $100,000 
toward the project, and the Depart- 
ment of Medical Microbiology and 
Immunology gave $6,000. 

“T began using the game in one 
of the classes I was teaching and the 
students loved it,” said Gnarpe, who 
received the William Hardy Alexan- 
der Award for Excellence in Under- 
graduate Teaching in 2008. “They 
were playing and playing, and playing, 
and I thought ‘we are really engaging 
the students in the course content, 
and they’re learning and they're study- 


an important role in their education 
as well. 

Greg Dechaine, who just became 
anew member of the faculty, received 
the Graduate Student Teaching 
Award, which is presented to graduate 
students who excel in teaching. After 
receiving the award, Dechaine headed 
straight into a classroom to teach a 
third-year chemical engineering course 
called Mass Transfer—the very course 
he’d earned the teaching award for. 

“Getting the award is nice,” he said. 
“T puta fair amount of effort into the 
seminars and tutorials that I was do- 
ing, so when you get an award like this 
it tells you that you are doing a good 
job and that the students recognize it 
and know when you are putting in the 
effort. 

“It motivates you to keep putting 
in that effort.” Mi 


ing and they don’t even know they are 
doing it.” 

Gnarpe says that, while nobody has 
ever been able to show that use of an 
e-learning tool results in better perfor- 
mance on exams, she believes there is a 
greater force at work. 

“It does increase engagement, 
which means students spend more 
time working on the courses, more 
time studying and, I hope, there’s bet- 
ter retention in the long run,” she says. 
“The students themselves say they 
think it relieves their stress, and most 
are really satisfied with it; they want 
more questions.” Wi 


66 They were playing and playing, and playing, and | thought ‘we are really engaging he 
students in the course content, and they’re learning and they’re studying and they don’t 
even know they are doing it.” 


Judy Gnarpe 


Christopher Thrall 


oxanne Harde’s interest 

in American literature and 

culture takes her students 
through studies by period, genre and 
theme. Her devotion to the subject ex- 
tends to contemporary culture as well: 
she co-edited a book discussing the lyr- 
ics of Bruce Springsteen. 
However, Augustana’s 
newest McCalla profes- 
sor is not only consider- 
ing what to teach, but 
how best to teach it. 

The University 

of Alberta’s McCalla 
Research Professorships 
provide faculty mem- 
bers with the opportu- 
nity to integrate their 


teaching and learning 

and research and selected academics are 
given valuable time to focus on a major 
project. 

“T still feel new at Augustana, but 
Roger Epp, dean, encouraged me as a 
strong candidate, and now I can follow 
through with some important research 
on peer instruction and team-based 
learning,” said Harde, who has been at 


Roxanne Harde 


‘McCalla professor Harde at work 


McCalla Research Professorship 


the University of Alberta’s Augustana 
Campus for five years. 

Through her McCalla research, 
Harde will evaluate peer education. 

In 2006, she helped start Augustana’s 
Writing Centre, which offers students 
one-on-one consultations with a peer 
tutor, workshops on 

all stages of the writ- 

ing process and access 

to a writing reference 
library. Her research 
will generate a descrip- 
tion of best practices for 
training Writing Centre 
peer tutors, with a focus 
on faculty engagement. 
“Right now, we have 
about 60 tenure-stream 
professors at Augustana,” 
explained Harde, “and I wonder what 
we can do to get them all involved in 
the Writing Centre.” 

She also hopes to find new strategies 
for teaching in the senior-level literature 
classroom. “I want to get students to 
engage in 19th-century literature the 
same way I do,” says Harde. “I intend 
this research to take what I have already 


learned about peer education and 
team-based learning, and extend it both 
into my own classroom and into the 
practices of faculty members at large.” 
Harde will take some of her findings to 
an international conference on writing 
centres in the fall. 

“Dr. Harde is someone who is not 
only invested in teaching and support- 
ing the writing centre, but also is also 
thinking about how writing is taught,” 
says Epp. “Lam glad to see her interest 
in the pedagogy of writing recognized 
with a McCalla Award.” 

McCalla Research Professorships 
were named for Arthur McCalla, the 
first dean of the Faculty of Graduate 
Studies and Research at the U of A. 


Recent Augustana staff who have re- 
ceived a McCalla professorships include 
Milton Schlosser, music professor, 
received his McCalla Professorship in 
2007-08 to investigate neuroscience- 
based strategies for the effective use of 
video recordings by pianists and piano 
teachers, Geography and enyironmen- 
tal studies professor Glen Hyenegaard’s 
award in 2008-09 allowed him to ai 


examine fieldwork instruction. 1 


Preparing for NASA‘s 
first furlough day 


Folio Staff 


hile the University of 

Alberta will be open on 

Friday, July 2, because 
the day is a furlough day for NASA staff, 
some units will be operating at reduced 
service levels or in some instances will be 
closed. 

July 2 will be a regular work day 
for AASUA staff. The general rule of 
thumb will be that no unit will have less 
service than provided ona holiday. For 
example, the physical libraries will be 
closed, but access to the electronic collec- 
tions will be available. 

As each faculty and service unit 
plans for operating on the furlough 
day, department leaders are being 
asked to consider how to effectively 
communicate the level of service they 
will have available. Students, clients 
and any other affected audience should 
be notified through regular commu- 
nication channels such as email, the 
posting of notices, website announce- 
ments and out-of-office telephone 


voicemail messages, for example. 

July 2 is also a non-teaching day for 
most faculties; however, some facul- 
ties will have classes running, and some 
units will still have students to serve (e.g. 
residence services). In all cases, logistics 
need to be carefully considered including 
matters related to safety, security and 
access. 

For information regarding specific 
service levels on July 2, please contact the 


appropriate faculty or service unit. Wi 


The following service levels will 
be offered by these central units: 
Open: 

e Campus Security 

e Library's electronic collections 
Open with reduced services: 

e Environmental Health and Safety 
e Human Resource Services 

e Information Technology 

e Registrar's Office 

e University Student Services 
Closed: 

e Information Technology 

e Libraries 
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More than 1,700 people from all over the world are expected to attend the Society for Conservation Biology Iterratlorel Congres for Conservation B Biology in July, hosted by the U of A, to discuss new research and 
developments in conservation science and practice. 


Wanda Vivequin 


onseryation biology takes 

centre stage in Edmonton 

July 3 to 7 as the Uni- 
versity of Alberta hosts the world’s 
most important international meeting 
for conservation professionals and 
students. 

More than 1,700 people from all 
over the world are expected to gather 
to discuss new research and develop- 
ments in conservation science and 
practice at the Society for Conserva- 
tion Biology’s International Congress 
for Conservation Biology. It is only 
the third time the congress has been 
held in Canada since it began in 1988 
and is a first for Alberta. 

Uof A biologist and conference 
steering committee chair Mark Boyce 
said the conference provides a perfect 


opportunity to showcase some of the in- 
credible work being done at the U of A, 
which he says is recognized as Canada’s 
most productive conservation biology 
research institution. 

“This is the world’s largest gather- 
ing of conservation professionals, and 
we believe it is very significant that all 
of these conservation professionals are 
coming to Alberta,” said Boyce. 

The theme of this year’s congress 
is “Conservation for a Changing 
Planet.” 

Boyce said industrial develop- 
ment and agriculture are changing 
landscapes. Carbon emissions to the 
atmosphere are changing climates 
and nowhere on Earth are changes to 
climate having more drastic effects on 
ecosystems and human cultures than 
in the North. 

“Circumpolar caribou and reindeer 


populations are declining with huge 
consequences for indigenous peoples 
of the North, motivating our use of 
caribou in the conference logo,” he 
said. 

“Developing conservation strate- 
gies to cope with our changing planet 
is arguably the greatest challenge fac- 
ing today’s world and its biodiversity 
and is foremost on the agenda of this 
year’s congress,” Boyce added. 

Boyce said of particular interest to 
the public is a speaker series being held 
each day of the conference at 4:30 
p.m. at the Shaw Conference Centre. 

“We are fortunate to have at- 
tracted some of the world’s most 
dynamic and important conservation- 
ists to speak at this series, including 
Dan Janzen from the University of 
Pennsylvania, who is possibly the 
world’s most celebrated ecologist, well 


Industrial design going to the dogs 


Bev Betkowski 


t took about three seconds for 

Mia the cockapoo to settle 

her princess self on the plush 
cushion that crowns the “Stout K-9,” 
a fanciful, swirling confection of a pet 
bed that far outshines anything ayail- 
able in stores. 

With a wag of her powder-puff 
tail, Mia showed her approval, which 
was good news for one of the bed’s 
young designers, University of Alberta 
student Reece Schulte. His class project 
is one of 19 pet loungers being donated 
by the U of A to help homeless animals. 

Thanks to Schulte and other ener- 
getic industrial-design students in the 
Faculty of Arts, the beds will be silent 
auction prizes for Pets in the Park, a 
major fundraiser for the Edmonton 
Humane Society, being held June 27 at 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier Park. 

The year-end classroom assignment 
challenged students to meld their artis- 
tic vision with hands-on hard work to 
design and build fun pet beds that are 
fanctional for Fido, but alse appease s 


to bidders at the auction. 

“This was the first project of the 
term where they weren’t designing for 
themselves; [this was] their first real 
introduction into designing for the real 
world,” said Robert Lederer, a professor 
in the Department of Art and Design, 
who is overseeing the fifth year of what 
has become an annual course assign- 
ment. 

“This is also a great way to show 
how our students can use their talents 
to become good community citizens.” 

The pet bed project was born as 
a tribute to Ewen Nelson, a U of A 
employee who asked that donations 
be made to the humane society in 
his memory before he died in 2006. 
Nelson was the manager of informa- 
tion systems for the Steadward Centre, 
where he worked for more than 15 
years. 

He also had a spinal-cord injury and 
was often consulted by Lederer and his 
colleagues for advice on user-friendly 
exercise equipment and other design 
projects. “He was a great resource for 
us, and we wanted to honour him in 


Reece Schulte potas a the peek use of the delayed pet lounger he designed. 


some way,” Lederer said. 

From the design on paper, to sourc- 
ing the materials and building the final 
product, the students do it all. Some 
even succeed in finding sponsors to 
help pay the cost of the materials—all 
part of the learning curve, said Lederer. 

“Part of the training we do with our 
students is talking to other interested 
parties to get the job done.” Each bed 
represents about 100 hours of labour, 
he added. 

“The students tend to live it be- 
cause they know what they are doing is 
not going to end up in mom and dad’s 
basement. This is going to be out there 
in the public eye.” 

Their efforts are appreciated, said 
Shawna Randolph, spokesperson for 
the Edmonton Humane Society. 

“We greatly value the hard work 
and dedication from the University of 
Alberta and its students. Their contri- 
bution makes a huge difference to the 
animals that come through our doors.” 

Proceeds from the pet beds—which 
fetch an average of $450 each—go di- 
rectly to caring for the 11,000 animals 
that are tended to at the shelter each 
year. 

Pet-lovers bidding on their favorite 
beds will find something familiar in the 
canine creation of Schulte and Matt 
Jeppesen, who chose architect Randall 
Stout as their inspiration. Stout de- 
signed the Art Gallery of Alberta, and 
its snaking, silvery lines are reflected in 
the Stout K-9, which won Mia’s favour. 

It was a case of trial and error to 
fashion the bed, which swoops this way 
and that in pliable birch, but Schulte is 
happy with the end result. 

“We wanted to establish a link to 
Edmonton and have an energized aes- 
thetic, but one that wouldn’t disrupt 
the atmosphere of ahome.” fi 


known for his pioneering work in 
Costa Rica,” said Boyce. 

Janzen co-ordinated a major con- 
servation initiative in Costa Rica that 
ultimately led to the establishment 
of Guanacaste National Park and 
has received numerous international 
awards for his conservation efforts. 
Janzen will speak on Saturday, July 3, 
at 7 p.m. 

Also presenting at this speaker 
series are Shane Mahoney from New- 
foundland and Tyrone Hayes from 
University of California, Berkeley. 
Mahoney is a world-renowned orator, 
perhaps best known for articulat- 
ing the North American Plan for 
Wildlife. He has been designated the 
Global Ambassador for The Wildlife 
Society and his public lecture is en- 
titled, “Fiddling While Rome Burns: 


Conservation’s Divisions Thwart 


Bring in this ad & 
receive a FREE 


Conservation Success.” 

The conference will also be the 
venue for an official presentation of 
the prestigious LaRoe Award—the 
highest award given by the Society for 
Conservation Biology—to the U of A’s 
David Schindler. 

Boyce says that, while the bulk of 
the congress will be held in the Shaw 
Conference Centre, a number of events 
will be hosted on campus, including 
some workshops and symposia. 

“Perhaps most important is the 
graduate-student recruitment event 
on Monday evening being sponsored 
by the deans of science and ALES, 
which will end with the world premier 
of a National Geographic movie on 
Great Migrations,” said Boyce. 

More information on the congress 
can be found at http://www.conbio. 
org/activities/meetings/2010. Wi 
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U of A’s Martian drillers 


Brian Murphy 


announce a new call for proposals for 

~~~ acore drilling unit designed for Mars. 
team of University of Al “The prototype would be tested at a 
berta engineering students Mars analog site, a place like the high 
has proven themselves oth-_ Arctic that approximates conditions 
er-worldly with their winning design on Mars,” said Lipset. “American and 
Canadian companies that build robotic 
devices for the CSA and NASA will 
be looking for core-drilling technology 
and the U of A will be ready.” 

In addition to Olmedo, 
the U of A mechanical 


engineering student 


fora machine meant to work on Mars. 
After sweeping the U of A’s mechanical 
engineering student design awards, the 
four-member team took the National 
Design Excellence title last 
week with a robotic drill 


designed for taking 


win national award 


six months to get to Mars, space agen- 
cies believe a manned mission will 
require the crew to spend time on the 
planet. Lipsett says a drilling unit will 
be essential tool for the safety of human 
visitors. “You can’t do reliable habitat 
construction if you don’t know the 
characteristics of the rock and soil,” 
said Lipsett. 

He explained that an extended stay 
on Mars would require the crew to be 
self-sufficient, which means exploratory 
drilling deep into the planet. “Eventu- 


ally they'll need to do some mineral 
extraction to produce basic chemicals 
for building materials, propellants, and 
even fertilizers.” 

After more than 30 exploratory 
missions to Mars by Russia and the 
USS. with orbiting satellites and surface 
landers, there is still no final answer 
on whether or not life has existed on 
the planet. Lipsett says drilling for 
core samples is necessary to answer the 
question. “Any organic material at the 
surface has been degraded by the con- 


stant bombardment of radiation,” said 
Lipsett. “We'll have to go deeper than 
that to find evidence of life.” 


The U of A’s Mars driller design 
team knows that when a core-sampling 


unit eventually reaches Mars, the 
answer to the question of “life” will be 
a high priority. Team member Olmedo 
looks forward to the answer. 

“It would be the achievement of a 
lifetime if we could in some way con- 
tribute to determining whether there is 
life on another planet.” Wi 


core samples of 
the red planet. 
“Winning 
the nationals 
in Victoria 
was our goal 
from the 
start,” said 
team mem- 
ber Nicolas 
Olmedo. “We 
asked our instruc- 
tors for a very tough 


design team 
includes Ste- 


Shanes Built for speed 

Jamie Yuen 
and Jessica 5 
Patzer. The 2 
prospect z 
of contrib- 


uting toa 
device that 
could go to 
another planet is 
what intrigued Patzer 


about the chal- 
lenge. “This could 


Rendering of the U of A-designed robotic 
drill for taking core samples from Mars. 


design assignment, 
and we got it.” 
Michael Lipsett, be the first step 
a U of A mechanical engineering towards a U of A-designed core sample 
professor and team advisor, says a going to Mars in 2018,” she said. 
Earlier this spring, U.S. President 
Barack Obama refocused NASA’s 


space exploration plans. New rover 


Mars core sampler has every challenge 
imaginable. “The planet has very harsh 
conditions, and the design has to be 
light, low-power, and robust, because _- missions to Mars are planned for 
it’s a long way away for a service call if 2018 to prepare the way for a long- 
hoped for manned mission sometime 


after 2030. 
Because it takes a spacecraft about 


something goes wrong.” 
Lipsett is expecting that the 
Canadian Space Agency will soon 


The installation of the Butterdome’s new $1.5 million track surface was completed this week, ahead of schedule. The only 
indoor 12-lane straightaway in Canada, the track, says Georgette Reed, head coach of the U of A track team, will provide a 
softer, safer and faster track conditions for athletes. “This is similar to the surface used at the 2008 summer Olympics in 
Beijing. Our athletes are very fortunate to have access to such a high-quality track,” she said. 


Solar power project unveiled at Augustana 


Christopher Thrall thermal panels installed on the roof 


of the Convocation Centre. The 
ate last month, Roger Epp, panels will heat water for use in the 
dean of the University 


of Alberta's Augustana 


cafeteria and gymnasium. 

“The Green Campus Committee 
Campus, welcomed summer in an works on a number of initiatives to 
unconventional way when he peeled — make the campus more sustainable,” 
the protective covers off 10 solar- said Epp. “Their signature project 
is the solar 
power project. 


With this proj- 


ect and many oth- 


ers like it, Augustana 

is demonstrating its 
commitment to sustain- 

ability and environmental 

responsibility.” 

The Green Campus Commit- 

tee on the Augustana Campus was 


solar-thermal panels. 


Fist 


Supplied 


Augustana Campus Dean Roger Epp unveils 10 


established in the fall of 2007 as an 
advisory committee to the dean. The 
group consists of students, staff and 
faculty members from various depart- 
ments and addresses all things related 
to sustainability. Some of its projects 
have included battery recycling sta- 
tions, a campus bike-share program, 
polystyrene reduction strategy and 

a trayless cafeteria to reduce water 
consumption. 

To make the solar-thermal panels 
work, Glycerol is circulated within, 
and can reach a temperature of up to 
350 F. The fluid is then circulated 
through water holding tanks to heat 
the water. The panels will end up 
relieving 20 to 30 per cent of the 
heating energy requirements that 
formerly relied exclusively on non- 
renewable sources. 


Funds for the project came from a 
number of sources, including private 
donations to the Augustana Sustain- 
ability Fund and significant support 
from Viessmann Solar Systems. The 
Class of 2010, having spent four 
years on campus, wanted to leave a 
legacy at Augustana and donated to 
the project as well. 

“This solar power project really 
speaks to the triple bottom line of sus- 
tainabiliry: environmental, economic 


and social benefits,” said Candice 
Tremblay, sustainability co-ordinator. 
“Use of renewable resources speaks to 
the environmental benefits, while the 
economic benefits will be seen as soon 
as the energy costs we save exceed the 
capital cost of the project. Finally, as 
both a learning tool on campus and 

as an example for other businesses or 
institutions—in Camrose or around 
the world—the project has incredible 
social benefits as well.” Mi 


€ With this project and many others like it, Augustana 
is demonstrating its commitment to sustainability and 
environmental responsibility.” 


Roger Epp 


Brian Murphy 


niversity of Alberta 

researcher Ian Mann has 

been hon- 
oured as one of Canada’s 
top 40 under 40 by an 
advisory panel of business 


people for the Globe and 


U of A star gazer 
named top 40 
under 40 


Mail newspaper. Mann 
appreciates the recogni- 
tion, but says what he’s 
really excited about is how 
the award will raise the 
profile of his area of study, 
space physics. lan Mann 
“The world is on the 
verge of a revolution in space sci- 
ence and engineering, and I believe 
the award reflects the renewed 
importance of space research to 


Canadians,” said Mann. 


Since 1995 a Canadian-business 


consulting group has taken nomina- 
tions for a select group of 40 Canadi- 


ans under the age of 40 


WH) 


who stand out because 
of their leadership, in- 
novation, development 
strategy and community 
involyement. 

The top 40 were 
chosen from among 
more than 1,000 
nominees in a variety of 
fields. The judges gauged 
Mann’s performance on 
his work as Canada Re- 
search Chair in space physics, principal 
investigator for the Canadian Space 
Agency's space storm research, and 
co-director of the Institute for Space 


Science, Exploration and Technology 
at the U of A. 

Mann, who emigrated from Eng- 
land to Canada in 2003, the accom- 
plishments come from a labour of love. 

“Canada has given me the opportu- 
nity to pursue cutting-edge research in 
space science,” said Mann. “This is an 
honour, a great motivator, and brings 
its own reward.” 

Mann’s recognition is well 
deserved and timely, says Gregory 
Taylor, U of A’s dean of science. 

“Tan’s research projects, which 
improve our understanding of space 
weather and how to limit effects on 
satellite communications and space 
activities, present enormous economic 
opportunities for Canada,” he said. 

With the launch this month in the 
United States of SpaceX, the first pri- 


40-minute sub-orbital passenger flights 


vately funded spacecraft, Mann says a 
new space race is on and Canada, with 
the fourth-largest aerospace industry 
in the world, must be ready to get in 
the game. 

“The training of the next gen- 
eration of space scientists, engineers 
and even astronauts, combined with 
strategic economic investment partner- 
ships, can ensure Canada benefits fully 
from this upcoming space bonanza,” 
said Mann. 

Mann admits to a lifelong fascina- 
tion with space and he looks forward 
to sharing the dream. 

“Imagine space-based monitor- 
ing of the Northwest Passage and the 
environmental impact of the oilsands 
or natural disasters, and imagine 


from Toronto to Sydney, Australia.” 1 
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Increasing factory output dependent on line combinations 


Jamie Hanlon 
ou wouldn’t think that 
there would be much simi- 
larity between a hockey 
line and an automobile assembly 
line. However, University of Alberta 
management-science researcher Ken 
Schultz says that both groups can 
learn something about line design and 
human behaviour, which may help 
them perform better. 

Schultz, who recently published 
an article in Management Science, 
analyzed production-line data from 
a General Motors plant and identi- 
fied that there seemed to be a shift 
in how fast the task was completed. 
What he and his fellow researchers 
hypothesized was that these workers, 
who were performing similar tasks, 
were positively influenced by the 
performance of a fellow worker who 
completed his task more efficiently. 

Schultz found that an individual’s 
performance level may have a direct 
effect on what becomes a “good day’s 
work,” in that some workers may 
change their behaviour to match 


the output of their more productive 
co-worker. 

Schultz ties the results of their 
study to the principle of equity 
theory, or the idea that motivation 
comes from fair treatment—a good 
day’s work for a good day’s pay. 


An individual’s performance 
level may have a direct 
effect on what becomes a 
“good day’s work.” 


Ken Schultz 


“The workers may think ‘I’m not 
really connected, so I have no real 
reason to care about how fast you 
are working. But I’m a human being 
and I do care, and I do notice,” said 
Schultz, who concluded that is pos- 
sible for “people [to] change based on 
what they see.” 

Part of that change, Schultz found 


in his analysis of the production-line 
data, was that, by changing up lines 
to introduce a higher-performing 
worker to an average or lower-than- 
average performing line, a positive 
impact can be made on efficiency or 
productivity. 

However, Schultz notes, simply 
switching people on teams will not 
produce the desired effect. In a plant, 
as in hockey, knowing which players 
to change up will provide the most 
benefit. 

“You'd look for the person who’s 
a good performer but doesn’t react to 
others around him; that’s the person 
you want to move to the low-level 
team,” he said, because “there’s a good 
chance he’s going to be a person who 
has proven to be a leader.” 

Schultz also noted that the design 
of the workspace is equally important 
in influencing productivity, yet is an 
aspect that is ignored when designing 
new plants or redesigning workspaces. 
The key is to arrange the area so that 
workers are facing each other when 
performing their tasks, rather than 
facing away from each other, or in the 


Engineering student loses sight, 
not determination 


Richard Cairney 


aking it through 

the four years—and 

sometimes longer—it 
takes to earn a university degree is a 
challenge under any circumstances. 
But for Mikkel Arnston, who lost his 
eyesight halfway through earning his 
engineering degree, graduation wasn’t 
such a straightforward proposition. 

This month Arnston joined a 

class of 721 graduating engineer- 
ing students. In his case, Arnston 
has earned a degree in mechanical 


engineering and a grade point average 


of 3.7. And he now plans on working 
towards a second degree—in law. 

Continuing his education and 
earning a second degree wasn’t part 
of his original plan. “The plan was 
to finish this degree and see where it 
took me,” said Arnston. 

His engineering education was 
progressing smoothly when Arnston 
was diagnosed with Leber’s hereditary 
optic neuropathy, a degenerative 
disease that has left him legally blind, 
with just some peripheral vision. The 
disease forced Arnston to leave the 
engineering co-op program, which 
provides students with paid engineer- 
ing work terms, and continue his 


- mechanical-engineering education in 


the traditional program. 

“T used to sit in the back of class- 
room but then had to move closer 
and closer to the front to see what 
was going on,” he said. “I knew I had 
to go to a doctor.” 

The disease moved quickly. 
Within six months of his diagno- 
ses, Arnston was legally blind. The 
emotional impact was devastating and 
Arnston found himself questioning 
whether he should even continue his 
studies. 

“Tt definitely was not easy to 
decide to stay in school and complete 
my degree,” said Arnston, who credits 
“strong reliance on faith in God and 
help from family” with helping him 
adapt to his new reality. 

There was also plenty of help 
available to Arnston through the 
university's Specialized Support and 
Disability Services, which provides 
support services for disabled students, 
faculty and staff at the U of A. 

In Arnston’s case, he was provided 
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with technological aids to help him 
with reading materials, and help find- 
ing classmates willing to photocopy 
and share their notes with Arnston. 
Fellow engineering students also 
volunteered to share notes—a favour 
Arnston found invaluable. 

By the time he had lost his sight, 
Arnston’s sister, Kari, had also en- 
rolled in engineering. And although 
Kari imagined she might end up look- 
ing out for her brother, the opposite 
took place. 

“He had already lost his eyesight 
when I started my first year—and so 
he was showing me around campus 
and where my classes were,” said Kari, 
a third-year student who is also in 
mechanical engineering. 

Now that he has completed his 
engineering degree Arnston plans to 
study law—he hopes to be able to fill 
a niche in the oil and gas industry, 
using his engineering education asa 
complement to law. 

“In engineering you learn how 
things work, and in law you learn 
how people work,” he explained. “In 
engineering you learn the rules of the 
physical world and in law you learn 
the rules of society.” 

Arnston says an elective class in 
business law sealed his decision to 
study law. 

“I figured I would sample that 
course to make sure I wasn’t getting 
into something that I'd find dread- 
fully boring, [but] I really picked up 
on it. Some things sound better than 
they are, so you have to do your due 
diligence.” 

Arnston is planning to write his 
law-school admission test this year 
and hopes to begin studying law 
next year, which goes to show that 
Arnston isn’t the type of person who 
gives up easily. It wasn’t long after 
losing his sight that Arnston realized 
there are few better places to be than 
a university campus. 

“[ figured there was so much to 
learn on campus that one degree 
wouldn’t be enough.” 


same direction. Allowing the workers 
to observe and monitor the speed 

of their co-workers is the necessary 
catalyst for the behavioural change to 
occur, he says. 

“You don’t have to say anything, 
you don’t have to do anything, you 
don’t have to put a flashing light over 
their head, said Schultz. “Just make 
sure people can see each other and 
allow the workers to do what they 
would naturally do.” 

Thus, whether seeking to im- 
proye productivity or build a strong 
contender for Lord Stanley’s Cup, 


Schultz says that, while the enyiron- 
ments and processes are different, 
being mindful of the human element 
and its motivational properties can 
produce the desired effect. 

“Good coaches have seen this, 
and we have research that shows it’s 
being done on the factory floor as 
well,” said Schultz. “You want your 
team to have not just good, average,or 
even greatplayers that can play well 
no matter where they are. To get that 
extra bit, you want to find the good or 
great players who will perform better 
around other great players.” Wi 


Law grad formalizes a 
career as a social activist 


Jamie Hanlon 
hief Justice Alex Bailey 
may have a nice ring to 

it, but it is nota position 
that’s on the radar for this recent 
University of Alberta law grad. 

“T think that chief justices have to 
be rather diplomatic,” jokes Bailey. 

But that is not to say that she does 
not have the skills or the talents to 
accomplish the goals. Bailey, who sees 
herself as a pragmatist, is happier ef- 
fecting change at a more personal level. 
Especially when that change is needed 
to protect those who are marginalized 
and the most vulnerable. 

“T chink I’m better on the ground,” 
she says. 

Anavid runner and writer, Bailey 
graduated from the University of Al- 
berta June 9 with her law degree and 
believes her chosen career is a natural 
progression for her work as a social 
activist, which started in her teens ona 
trip to Nicaragua to build houses. She 
credits this trait to her grandmother, 
an activist herself, who took a young 
Bailey on one of her trips to southeast 
Asia. 

“My grandmother has been doing 
work in southeast Asia forever, in 
various communities, mostly around 
gender and health issues, so it just 
came naturally to me,” said Bailey. 

Bailey capped her last year in law 
school by winning the Honourable 
Cecilia Johnstone Equality Award. 
Johnstone, a purveyor of women’s 
rights, is another role model for Bailey 
because of her view of law, one that 
Bailey herself identifies with quite 
closely. 

“She would look at the law and 
consider all of the implications of it, 
look at it relationally,” said Bailey. 
“She had a few decisions where she 
said, ‘I don’t like what the outcomes of 
this law are, so we're going to change 
oud 

Change is a constant theme in 
Bailey's activism, which has broadened 
since she started her post-secondary 
studies. She hosted a weekly radio 
show on campus radio called Gaywire; 
she was also involved with a variety 
of student groups and organizations, 
including Student Legal Services, the 
Women’s Law Forum, the Law Show 
and OUTIaw, a group for lesbian, gay, 
bisexual/pansexual, transgender and 
queer law students. 

Bailey, who was one of the found- 
ers of the group, also served as the 
president during her last year in law 
school. Her tenure with the group will 
be recognized for two key accomplish- 
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Alex Bailey 


ments: getting OUTlaw recognized 

as an official student group by the 
students’ union and establishing a 
mentorship program that links queer 
students with practising queer lawyers. 

“Tt was clear to me that people 
want questions answered, like, ‘can I 
bring my girlfriend toa firm dinner,” 
said Bailey. “With the mentorship 
program, people can contact someone 
in a firm who identifies themselves 
as queer and ask, ‘what is it like to 
work at this firm and be part of this 
demographic.” 

But, her activism does not stop 
with her own community. As she 
points out, there are a lot of marginal- 
ized groups, “for example, immigrants 
and the disabled,” who face similar 
challenges. It is by no stroke of luck 
that her first job will be working with 
Alberta Justice, where she is looking 
forward to working in areas such as 
Aboriginal law and constitutional law. 
Beyond her year with the government, 
Bailey has a career map set out. 

“Long term, I see myself working 
ina practice that is geared towards 
low-income people, gender-variant 
people, LGBTQ, women, women of 
colour,” she said. “To me, it’s really 
important to see the intersectional 
approach because many people in our 
community have a disability or are 
Aboriginal. Issues that affect these 
other groups, such as policing, affect us 
very similarly.” 

While she has accomplished much 
for herselfand others with her activ- 
ism, she quietly downplays her work 
and accomplishments, which, in them- 
selves are noteworthy, Instead, as she 
points out that with her roles models, 
her own contributions are simply her 
way to bring equality to those around 
who are unable to fight for themselves. 

“Tr’s the least I can do,” said Bailey. 
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folio presents a sample of some of the research stories that recently appeared on 
ExpressNews, the U of A’s online news source, and other campus news sources. To 


read more, go to www.expressnews.ualberta.ca. 


Rehab med post-doctoral fellow publishes children’s book 


Jennifer Klein, post-doctoral fellow in the Department of Occupational 
Therapy in the Faculty of Rehabilitation Medicine, and Wen Kauffman have 
come up with an A-to-Z guide on fun adventures in and around the city. The 
book is entitled Adventures of Edmonton: Your ABC Guide. 

“As mothers we want to have our children better connected to the city we 
live in and love,” said Klein. “The book not only inspires children to read in an 
interactive way, but also encourages the entire family to get out and learn more 
about Edmonton.” 

The books will be sold at Save-On-Foods, Edmonton Valley Zoo gift shop, 
Greenwoods Bookshoppe, Wired Cup and other retailers in Edmonton. 
Books can also be purchased online at www.adyenturesofedmonton.com. A 
portion of proceeds will go to charity. 


Engineering graduates take second place in 
North America-wide design competition 


Jessica Virostek, April Boyko, Heather Padavell, Mahfuzah Tukimin and 
Samantha Wojtkiw have taken second place in the prestigious AECOM engi- 
neering competition for their design of a wastewater reclamation facility. 

The students in engineering professor Tong Yu's design class were required 
to take on one of two challenges presented by the engineering consulting firm 
AECOM to engineering students across North America. As it turns out, three 
teams from Yu’s class entered the competition and each of them made it to 
the semi-final round of six teams. In the end, the team travelled to AECOM'’s 
New York offices to compete against the other finalist group, and eventual 
winners, from the University of Florida. 

“These are amazing kids,” said Yu. “It was a challenging level for the stu- 
dents. It was tough and they really did well. I was impressed.” 


Exercise may slow progression of ALS 


U of A researcher Kelvin Jones, a recipient of a 2009 ALS Canada Dis- 
covery Grant, is leading a team looking at exercise as a new way to slow the 
degenerative processes of Amyotrophic Lateral Sclerosis, commonly known as 
ALS or Lou Gehrig’s disease. 

Previously, Jones has found that by stimulating the fast-twitch muscles in 
mice repetitively over a long period of time, the fast-twitch muscle converted 
to slow-twitch muscle. It was this transformation in the muscles that slowed 
the progression of ALS in the transgenic mice as fast-twitch muscles are more 
vulnerable to degeneration in ALS patients. 

“Tf you have ALS, the more fast-twitch muscle fibre you have, based on the 
mouse studies, the quicker the symptoms of ALS come on. What we think is 
that if we try to build more slow-twitch muscle fibre in ALS patients it would 
slow the progression of the disease.” 

Now Jones is ready to take the next step: to conduct clinical trials with 
humans. 

“ALS is incurable, but if exercise can make an ALS patient’s life more com- 
fortable, they’re better able to manage the disease for longer and it makes their 
lives a little easier, it’s worth pursuing,” said Jones. 


Beautiful Tweet tweaks global interest 


Marc MacKenzie said it best in 140 characters or less and the professor of 
medical physics’ tweet was selected as the world’s most beautiful. 

MacKenzie—or @marcmack on Twitter—submitted 35 tweets to the Hay 
Festival of Literature and Arts contest in Wales. It was, “I believe we can build 
a better world! Of course, it'll take a whole lot of rock, water & dirt. Also, not 
sure where to put it,” which British actor Stephen Fry picked for top prize. 

“T think it resonated in terms of having a bit of a deeper underlying mes- 
sage,” said MacKenzie, a professor in the Department of Oncology, who had 
previously come fourth in a Canadian Twitter contest called Canada Writes. 
“Maybe one of environmentalism, possibly with a twinge of cynicism and 
maybe just a reminder that this is really the only world we have.” 


Finding out what makes toddlers tick 


Developmental psychologist Sandra Wiebe is looking for volunteers who 
will help her understand how children aged three to six control their behay- 
iour. 

“One of the skills that develop over the preschool years is being able to 
think and learn to adapt your behaviour to the situation. [For example], when 
company’s over, don’t blurt out things that your parents might not want you 
to say and don’t grab the candy in the grocery store checkout line,” said Wiebe, 
a U of A researcher. 

Wiebe and her assistants will be using a video game where the children will 
push a button to catch fish displayed on the screen, while avoiding others. 

The children will be wearing a special hat similar to a swim cap, which 
contains 128 recording sensors that will allow the researchers to record brain 
activity, while they are playing the game. That information compared with the 
results of real-time activities of the preschoolers and a questionnaire filled out 
by parents. 

[f you and your child are interested in participating in Sandra Wiebe’s 
study, please contact the Alberta Brain and Cognit- - Development Lab at 
780-492-1277., 


Donation a centrepiece of 
Canadian art history 


Michael Brown 


rom its inception, the 

University of Alberta Art 

Collection has grown and 
prospered with the help of generous 
individuals through gifts of works of 
art and artifacts, or financial contribu- 
tions. In the last seven years, more than 
2,500 objects, primarily from donors, 
have been added to this campus-wide 
resource. 

And while all are treasures, Alex- 
ander (Andy) and Margaret Andrek- 
son—who have donated more than 100 
works—recently donated an oil paint- 
ing by Lawren Harris titled “Robertson 
Bay, Greenland,” which stands out as a 
crown jewel in the U of A collection. 

Harris was a founding member of 
the Group of Seven and a pioneer of 
the distinctly Canadian style of paint- 
ing. “If you look at Lawren Harris’ 
career, [this painting] is right at the tail 
end of his classic Canadian wilder- 
ness landscape work that he started 
with in Northern Ontario, then in 
the mountains and the North,” said 
Jim Corrigan, curator at the U of A’s 
Art Collection. “After that, Harris 
really moved toward theosophy-based 


abstraction that was well away § 
from what people think of as 
Group of Seven work.” 

Corrigan says “Robertson 
Bay, Greenland,” is the catalyst 
for a bigger canvas by Harris 
called Greenland Mountains 
that hangs in the National 
Gallery of Canada. Even more 
interesting is that this prize of 
the U of A’s Canadiana col- 
lection was given by Harris to 
long-time friend of the Group 
of Seven and famed Canadian 
painter, Emily Carr. 

“This is a really important 
historical painting that wraps 
around historical figures in art history 
in Canada,” said Corrigan. “It provides 
an example across several artists ina 
major time period of the development 
of Canadian art.” 

From Harris to Carr and on to the 
U of A, “Robertson Bay, Greenland” 
has, according to Corrigan, found a 
very important home. 

“When things remain in private 
collections, they're not as publicly 
accessible,” said Corrigan. “As far as 
providing an object for teaching and 
resource, collections are a major source 


“Robertson Bay, Greenland” by Lawren Harris is on 
display in the TELUS Centre. 


of how we gain knowledge from 
everything around us. Take zoology, 
botany, you name it, these are objects 
that provide the information and the 
knowledge that leads to discoveries, our 
understanding of the world, under- 
standing of us, and our own social and 
cultural history. 

“Tf that’s not the job of a university, 
I don’t know what is.” 

“Robertson Bay, Greenland” can 
be seen as part of the “human/nature: 
landscapes real and imagined” exhibit 
found in Gallery A in the TELUS Cen- 
tre until July 3. Wi 


Celebrating the cornerstones of a ‘great research library’ 


Michael Davies-Venn 


ith more than 10 

million items in its 

collection, featuring 
seven million titles and a growing 
digital collection more than one mil- 
lion electronic books, the University of 
Alberta’s libraries are in good company 
among other highly regarded research 
libraries in North America. 

And libraries were at the heart of 
this year’s U of A spring convocations, 
having nominated four individuals 
who were chosen to receive honorary 
degrees. 

Ernie Ingles, the U of A’s chief 
librarian and vice-provost, said at a 
June 8 gala to celebrate the nominees 
that this number of library-sponsored 
honorees has never been celebrated this 
way before in North America. In addi- 
tion to receiving honorary degrees, the 
four, Ingles says, exemplify the U of A’s 


Returning to love’s first 


love hatched at the 

University of Alberta 

has led to an unusual 
homecoming. 

On June 19, Conference Services 
hosted, for the first time, a wedding 
ceremony in the second-floor lounge 
of the Lister Centre’s Henday Hall. 

“The bride contacted us and 
explained that she and 
her fiancé met when 


they were living 

in residence on 
Henday Two, and 
that they can’t 

find anywhere 

that is as meaning- 
ful as the lounge,” 
said Amy Stafford, 
conference co-ordi- 
nator for Conference 
Services, who has helped 


libraries’ areas of global excellence. 

Ingrid Parent, president-elect of the 
International Federation of Library 
Associations, congratulated Ingles 
at the gala for taking an impressive 
step “in recognizing and celebrating 
the achievements of librarians and 
libraries who are increasing access to 
information and preserving the world’s 
knowledge. 

“It’s very appropriate that we're cel- 
ebrating the theme of a great research 
library, since these great libraries in 
Canada and elsewhere are truly the cus- 
todian of the human record,” she said. 

The four honorary degree recipients 
are Hugh Anson-Cartwright, a veteran 
in preserving Canadian print culture; 
Brewster Kahle, a pioneer whose efforts 
have helped save 30 billion pages of the 
world’s digital history; James Neal, a 
visionary helping to modernize libraries 
from analog to digital collections; and 
Kay Raseroka, the first African presi- 


marry people in the conference centre, 
but never in residence. “If somebody 
thinks this is the most meaningful 
spot, then we can help them out.” 

The lovebirds who tied the knot 
are Jennifer Marszalski, who gradu- 
ated from the U of A with bachelor of 
arts degree in 2006, and Alec Selinger, 
who received a bachelor of science in 
computing science in 2005. 
Marszalski, who met Selinger dur- 

the 2002-03 school year, 
says Conference Ser- 


ing 


vices was responsive 
to the couple’s odd 
request and more 
than excited to 
help out. 

“(Conference 
Services] did won- 
der if the area could 


dent of the International Federation of 
Library Associations. 

The celebrations included two new 
exhibitions from the U of A libraries: 
Journeys Beyond the Neatline, which 
documents two cartographers’ trans- 
Canada bicycle journey, currently 
showing at the Cameron Library, and 
The Other Side of Gold Mountain, 
glimpses into Chinese Pioneer Life on 
the Prairies, at the Bruce Peel Special 
Collections Library. 

Ingles said that having a supportive 
administration is key to the success 
of the U of A libraries. “The adminis- 
trative executive team at the univer- 
sity—from the board, the president, 
the provost, the vice-presidents, the 
chancellor and deans—is the A-plus 
team in North America,” he said. “The 
support and counsel I’ve received from 
the provost, in particular, has worked 
to make this university’s libraries one 
of the great research library systems.” Wi 


bloom 


hold 100 people, but told them, ‘we 
used to have parties there with more 
than 100 people; it will be fine,” said 
the bride. 

With the fire marshall’s bless- 
ing, Conference Services blocked off 
the lounge as well as the couple’s old 
rooms. Conference Services also set 
out the seating, but beyond a good 
cleaning, the spot is already perfect. 

“We put some lights in a couple 
of fake trees, but nothing else,” said 
Marszalski. “There is a wall in the 
lounge that is bright blue with a big 
bow on it, that’s just Lister. We want- 
ed to go minimalist; that’s the place we 
chose and we chose it for a reason.” 

And while Conference Services 
respects the couple’s spartan wishes, 
Stafford pulled out one stop. 

“We provided two campus peace 
officers in their formal uniforms, with 
their long sleeves and tie,” she said. 
“We thought that would be nice.” Mi 
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Until Aug. 20 


The Other Side of Gold Mountain: 
Glimpses of Chinese Pioneer Life on 
the Prairies from the Wallace B. Chung 
and Madeline H. Chung Collection. 
This exhibition of documents, photographs 
and artifacts provides significant insight 
into Chinese pioneer life on the Canadian 
Prairies. The Noon—4:30 p.m. B7 Rutherford 
South Rutherford Library, North and South 
(Humanities and Social Sciences). 


June 18-20 


2010 Summer Solstice Festival. 
The Edmonton Chamber Music Society 
brings together some of North America’s 
finest musicians in a three-day festival 
of chamber music. Friday's program, 
"Stories and Legends," features works 
inspired by gothic fables and folk tales. 
"Jazz Inflections,” is the second of the 
three concerts. The program highlights 
the reach and influence of African- 
American musical expression through the 
last century. The final concert of the fes- 
tival features three works of great beauty 
and emotional depth - Beethoven's Trio 
in B-flat Major, Barber's beloved String 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 


THE GRANDE PROMENADE (VICTORIA 
COURT). International style architecture. 
Enter your turnkey furnished condo today. 
You will enjoy entertaining in your spacious 
living room and dining room while enjoying 
spectacular river views. All the linens, tow- 
els, cutlery, dish and cookware is ready for 
your use. $1,900/month. Yearly lease. Call 
Janet Fraser at 780-441-6441. 


ABSOLUTELY STUNNING VIEWS, 
DOWNTOWN’S FINEST. The Gainsborough. 
Totally renovated, hardwood floors through- 
out, 2 large bdrms, lots of storage, living 
room dining room and den. 2 new bath- 


rooms, new Brazilian cherry kitchen and pan- 


try, black granite countertops, master bath 
with multi jet massaging shower. $2,200/ 

month. For details call Janet Fraser at 780- 
441-6441 or email jennfra@interbaun.com. 


WINDSOR PARK, MAIN FLOOR 
HOUSE FOR RENT. Attention sabbatical, 
PhD students. 10-month rental in beautiful 
Windsor Park. Turnkey furnished 3 bdrm 
main floor of house. Master bedroom 
features hot tub and en suite. Formal din- 
ing and living room. Kitchen and relaxing 
back yard among the beauty of university 
area. Parking off street. $2,600/month. Call 
Michael Jenner at 780-441-6441. Gordon 
W.R. King & Assoc. Real Estate Corp. 


EXCITING FULLY RENOVATED 
STRATHEARN HOME. Fully renovated semi- 
bungalow like new. $3,000/month. Enjoy 
all new electrical, plumbing, insulation and 
windows. High-efficiency furnace/hot water. 
Oversize insulated heated garage. 3 bdrm, 
2 bath, fully finished basement. Beautiful 
new kitchen and hardwood floors through- 
out. Patios both front and back. A dream 
home with fantastic city views. Call Michael 
Jenner at 780-441-6441. Gordon W.R. King 
& Assoc. Real Estate Corp. 


VARSCONA TOWERS, 11007 - 83 
AVENUE. 2 bdrm , 1,130 sq. ft. apartment. 
Close to U of A. Available July 1. $1,300/ 
month, includes all utilities, washer, dryer, 
dishwasher, parking, pool. N/S, N/P. Ph 
1-250-656-5445, Cell 1-250-812-1823, e-mail 
kowalyks@shaw.ca. Long term preferred. 


FURNISHED HOUSE NEAR U OF A. 4 
bdrm, 2.5 bath. Walk to schools, near river 
valley, bus, LRT. Available Aug. 1. N/S, N/P. 
$2,000 + D.D., plus utilities. 780-433-0283. 
sparkes@ualberta.ca. 


Quartet no. 1, and Brahms’ Piano Quartet 
no. 2 in A Major. Pre-concert lecture 
begins at 7:15 p.m. for shows on June 

18 and 19 at Arts and Convocation Hall. 
On June 20, a pre-concert lecture, in 
Memorial Hall, adjacent to Robertson- 
Wesley United Church, begins at 2:15 pm. 
Tickets from TIX, the Gramophone and at 
the door. 8 p.m. http://edmontoncham- 
bermusic.org. 


June 19 


WISER Family BBQ. The outdoors, 
fun games, casual networking and free 
BBQ! Where can you find them all at once? 
The Women in Science, Engineering and 
Research group invites you to come out and 
enjoy a fun barbecue. This event is children 
friendly so bring your family! 11:30 a.m.—3 
p.m. For more information, go to www.wis- 
est.ualberta.ca. 


June 20-23 


Canadian Association of College 
and University Student Services 
Annual Conference. The U of A, jointly 
with MacEwan University, NAIT, Norquest 
College, Concordia University College and 


3 BEDROOM BUNGALOW. Main floor. 
6 blocks from Southgate LRT. Near U of A 
south campus, walking trails and all ameni- 
ties. Available Sept 1. No smoking. $1,250/ 
month plus utilities. 780-438-0973. barbw- 
stone@shaw.ca. 


THE RESIDENCE BUILDING. Great 1 
bdrm, 1 bath condo in Legislature area. 
Walk to downtown, LRT or river val- 
ley. Turnkey furnished. Parquet flooring. 
Fully furnished ready to move in. In-suite 
laundry. Available immediately. Covered 
parking, Includes cable/phone and utilities. 
$1,700/month. Call Michael Jenner 780- 
441-6441 or email mike@jenner.tv. Gordon 
W.R. King & Assoc. Realty Corp. 


WINDSOR PARK HOUSE. 1,600 sq ft, 

fully furnished, 3 bdrms, the master with 
hot tub and en suite, another full bathroom. 
Edinboro Rd, 5 min walk to university. 
Modern appliances. Available Sept. 1- 
June 30, 2011. $2,600/month negotiable. 
Utilities extra. Contact Mike Jenner, 780- 
441-6441, mike@jenner.tv. Gordon W.R. 
King & Assoc. Real Estate Corp. 


OLD STRATHCONA, CHARMING 
CHARACTER HOUSE. Cozy home away from 
home. 1,600 sq. ft. fully furnished home 
near U of A and Whyte Avenue. Located 
in quiet neighborhood, just steps from 
the ravine and Mill Creek Outdoor Pool. 3 
bdrms, 2 baths, fireplace, hardwood floors, 
patio, deck, balcony, washer, dryer, gas 
range & dish washer. One block from major 
bus routes. Non-smoking, sorry no pets. 
Available August 12 — October 15 (possibly 
longer if necessary) $2,450/month or $650/ 
week (minimum 2 week stay) including 
utilities and Internet. Contact Sarah at 
780-481-0459 or sarahmonnet@gmail.com. 
SEE PICTURES at picasaweb.google.ca/ 
sarahmonnet/PicturesOfTheHouse#slidesh 
ow/5459371500403484658. 


GREENFIELD BUNGLOW. Fully fur- 
nished, renovated sabbatical home. August 
1, 2010—July 31, 2011. $1,600/month. Blair 
780-436-9207, stmartin@ualberta.ca. 


TWO BEDROOM, TWO BATH CONDO. 
10149 Saskatchewan Drive, 18th floor. 900 
sq. ft., new appliances. Parking. $1,200/ 
month, doberg@ualberta.ca. 


PLEASANTVIEW. 1 bdrm, 1 bath, 
upgraded apartment suite. 2 minutes from 
U of A. $899/month. Phone Jennifer at 780- 
915-3817, 


Yellowhead Tribal College, is hosting the 
CACUSS 2010 Conference. This will be 
the first time this conference has been 
held in Edmonton and will bring together 
professionals and student leaders from 
across Canada to share and discuss issues 
related to students. 8 a.m. -11:55 p.m. 
Students’ Union Building. For more infor- 
mation, contact David Newman at david. 
newman@ualberta.ca or 780-492-4998. 


June 21-25 


Thinking Qualitatively 2010. This 
week-long interdisciplinary educational 
series allows participants to engage with 
experts in qualitative inquiry and learn 
about specific methods, techniques and 
approaches to qualitative research. The 
academic program consists of five days 
of hands-on workshops on such topics 
as qualitative coding and categorization, 
participatory action research, discourse 
analysis, literature reviews, arts-based 
methods, poststructuralism in qualitative 
research, and much more. 8 a.m.—4:30 
p.m. Stollery Executive Development 
Centre Business. www.uofaweb.ualberta. 
ca/iiqm/TQ2010.cfm 


GLENORA. 900 sq. ft. bungalow. 
Immaculate, 2 bdrm up, 1 bdrm down, 
finished basement, all appliances, single 
detached garage. Close to downtown, U of 
A. Available August 1, 2010. $1,500. Phone 
780-893-4514. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 
PARKALLEN, PRICE REDUCED — 6810 


110 STREET. Clean, cozy and in good condi- 


tion. 3 bdrm, semi-bungalow. Developed 
basement. Large private backyard. 
Detached double garage. Immediate pos- 
session. Matt Kijajic, Broker/Owner. Montay 
Realty Ltd. 780-471-2713. 


LIVE, WORK & PLAY. You're only a 
short walk to the university in this charm- 
ing 2-storey, 3 bdrm home on University 
Avenue. This home offers an elegant liv- 
ing room with gas, coal-burning effect 
fireplace, new bamboo floors, original 
details. Enjoy the hot tub in your spacious 
backyard. Make this prestigious location 
your choice to call home. $534,500. Call 
Amanda Leclerc for your private showing 
today! 780-910-2787. MLS# E3225587 


BUYING, SELLING OR LEASING 
A CONDO. | can help you. Call now 
Connie Kennedy 780-482-6766. Pioneer 
Condominium Specialist. Re/Max Real Estate. 
Virtual Tours. wwwconniekenndey.com. 


ACCOMMODATIONS WANTED 


U OF A FACULTY. Seeks 2-3 bdrm 
house for fall semester. Email raft@ual- 
berta.ca, 


SERVICES 


TECH VERBATIM EDITING. On cam- 
pus, APA, Chicago, Hart's, MLA, Turabian; 
medical terminology. Member, Editors’ 
Association of Canada. Donna 780-465- 
3753 verbatimedit@shaw.ca. 


CASH PAID FOR QUALITY BOOKS. 
The Edmonton Book Store, 780-433-1781. 
www.edmontonbookstore.com. 


DAVE RICHARDS CERTIFIED 
JOURNEYMAN CARPENTER. Complete 
renovation services. 30 years experience, 
References. No job too small, 780-886-6005. 


June 22-25 


Canadian e-Learning Conference 
2010. Launched in 2003, this conference 
has developed into an engaging venue for 
practitioners, instructors, administrators, 
and students alike to share ideas and evi- 
dence on technology enhanced learning and 
teaching. 9a.m.—noon, TELUS Centre. www. 
celc2010.ualberta.ca. 


June 24 


Canadian Centre for Clean Coal/ 
Carbon and Mineral Processing 
Technology Announcement. Established 
in 2010 and based in the U of A's Faculty 
of Engineering, the Canadian Centre for 
Clean Coal/Carbon and Mineral Processing 
Technology is designing new methods and 
technologies to process fossil fuels and 
mineral resources to reshape the energy 
future of Canada. 10:30 a.m.—12:30 p.m. 
Solarium (2nd Floor), Maier Learning 
Centre Engineering Teaching and Learning 
Complex. 


June 25 


Shaping Our Region: An 
Opportunity to Think Together. This 
symposium offers a unique opportunity for 
local policy makers and community leaders 
to engage with national and international 
experts on regional economic develop- 
ment. This one-day symposium features 
world-renowned thinkers and practitioners 
who will share current research, best prac- 
tices, and practical examples of regional 
economic strategies. 8:30 a.m.-8 p.m. 
Maple Room Lister Centre. www.shaping- 
our-region.ca. 


June 25 & 26 


NVivo Qualitative Software 
Training — Beginning. The ||QM is offer- 
ing two independent full-day NVivo work- 
shops. In this hands-on session, participants 
explore the qualitative research process 
as well as the specific capabilities of the 
software. 9 a.m.—4 p.m. www.uofaweb. 
ualberta.ca/iiqm/nvivo2010.cfm. 


mail, e-mail or phone. Please enter events you’d like to appear in folio and on ExpressNews at: www.uofaweb.ualberta.ca/events/submit.cfm. 
ts.ualberta.ca. Deadline: noon one week prior to publication. Entries will be edited for style and length. 


June 25 


Campus Sustainability Pilot Tour. 
Knowledgeable student interns will guide 
you on a walking tour of campus. You will 
learn about sustainability initiatives and 
practices currently being applied on North 
Campus. Spaces are limited. Please go to 
www.sustainability.ualberta.ca to RSVP and 
secure your spot. 10:30 a.m.—noon. 


June 28 


Implementing Nutritional 
Guidelines in Elderly Care in Sweden. 
Anja Saletti and Johanna Térema, from 
the Department of Public Health, Clinical 
Nutrition and Metabolism, Uppsala 
University, Sweden, will be on hand to give 
a talk on nutrition issues in Swedish elder 
care, Noon-1 p.m. 6-107 Clinical Sciences. 


July 5-23 


CILLDI - 11th annual Canadian 
Indigenous Languages and Literacy 
Development Institute. CILLDI is an inten- 
sive, annual summer school held every July. 
Its goal is to train First Peoples’ speakers and 
educators in endangered language-related 
subjects. Assiniboia Hall. www.cilldi.ualberta.ca. 


July 5 

The Punjabi Sikh Diaspora and 
Cardiac Rehabilitation. Presented by 
Bindy Kang, project director; Dhil Dhee 
Sehayth, Cardiac Rehabilitation Project, 
Centre for Nursing: & Health Behaviour 
Research, School of Nursing, University of 
British Columbia; and Paul Galdas, assistant 
professor, School of Nursing, University of 
British Columbia.Noon-1:30 p.m. 6-10 D 
University Terrace. 


July 12 


Special Seminar: “Temporal 
Patterning in the Drosophila Bristle 
Lineage," presented by Michel Gho, 
Biologie du Developpement, Université 
Pierre et Marie Curie, Paris, France. Noon—1 
p.m. M 149 Biological Sciences. 


The Other Side of Gold Mountain 
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This exhibit, which tells the story of Chinese pioneer life on the prairies though 
the eyes of Wallace Chug, is on display at the Bruce Peel Special Collections in 
the Rutherford Library until the end of August. 
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rom June 2 to 10, the University of Alberta's Northern Alberta Jubilee 
Auditorium was flooded by a sea of gowns, mortarboards, fond memo- 
ries, well wishers and, of course, camera flashes. 
‘This page is just a sampling of the sights captured during a week of celebrat- 
ing that saw more than 6,700 students receive their rd-earned degrees. 
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At the ready 


The university leaves no stone 
unturned when it comes to 
emergency preparedness 


Page 5 
Remembering 
a revolution 


Former U of A English professor 
looks back at his old 
department's rise to prominence 


"age 10 
Director gets her due 


Vivian Wulff recognized for job 
well done at the U of A and in her 
spare time 
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U ofA surgeon 
honoured 

for work in 
war-torn 


Afghanistan 


Quinn Phillips 


ost surgeons don’t 

have to deal with the 

blistering sound of 
F-16 fighter jets taking off while 
they're in the operating room. 

But the University of Alberta’s 
Stewart Hamilton can now say he 
had that experience every day for 
more than a month. The professor 
of surgery served as a surgeon at the 
Canadian-led hospital at Kandahar 
Airfield in the summer of 2008. Just 
last month, he was presented with 
the General Service Medal from the 
Canadian military for his work in 
Afghanistan. 

“Tt’s always nice to be recognized 
but my contribution was small,” said 
Hamilton, whose son, Chris, a master 
corporal, was serving in Afghanistan 
at the same time and pinned the 
medal on his father at the ceremony. 
“When I hear my son talk about what 
he did and had to go through... I’m 
nota hero or anything, just a service- 
man.” 

Stewart's patients would prob- 
ably beg to differ. The mission for 
the hospital was to look after the 
coalition forces first and foremost, 
as well as Afghan security forces and 
any civilians injured in the conflict. 
Hospital staff also provided services 
to others who needed it, such as AF 
ghan civilians hurt in car accidents, 

Percaae the were often left at 
the base’s gate. 

“We did make some good Saves. 
Some of the stuff we had was amazing 
surgery,” said Hamilton. “I’ve got X-rays 
of people with screws and bolts in their 
chest because they were near a suicide 
bomber. It was a crazy situation.” 

Despite everything he saw and had 
to deal with, he felt safe, “naively may- 
be,” inside the walls of the Canadian 
camp in Kandahar. “They fired a few 
rockets at the camp when I was there,” 
recalls Hamilton, who says even that 
experience didn’t faze him. “You put on 
your vest and your helmet and go toa 
bomb shelter for an hour while you wait 
for the all-clear siren.” 

continued on page 3 


Creating a flap 


The maple leaf flies from a crane at the Edmonton Clinic on the evening betore Canada Day. 
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Centre to focus on clean energy and mineral processing 


Richard Caimey 


new $21-million teaching 

and research centre at the 

University of Alberta’s 
Faculty of Engineering will educate the 
next generation of clean-energy engi- 
neers and develop new technologies to 
process minerals, produce clean coal 
and reduce greenhouse gas emissions. 

The Canadian Centre for Clean 
Coal/Carbon and Mineral Processing 
Technologies, known as CSMPT, will 
focus on sustainable development of 
energy and minerals. 

“Our vision is to become a world- 
class research centre and innovation 
hub in clean coal/carbon and mineral 
processing technologies,” said David 
Lynch, dean of the Faculty of Engineer- 
ing, “By providing the basic research 


foundation, we can promote the de- 
velopment and upgrading of Alberta’s 
natural resources in an environmen- 
tally responsible manner. 

“The centre will educate a new 
generation of clean-energy engineers 
who thrive in interdisciplinary research 
environments and who are capable of 
integrating knowledge across disci- 
plines, working in teams, understand- 
ing industrial needs and addressing 
problems from an engineering systems 
perspective,” Lynch added. 

“Building a strong, sustainable and 
environmentally responsible energy 
sector is part of our government's 
goal to have the most innovative and 
competitive economy in the world,” 
said Doug Horner, deputy premier and 
minister of advanced education and 
technology. 


66 By providing the basic research foundation we can 
promote the development and upgrading of Alberta’s 
natural resources in an environmentally responsible 


manner.” 


David Lynch 


CSMPT will be led by Qingxia 
(Chad) Liu, a respected academic who 
holds an MBA, and two PhDs in min- 
eral processing and mining, and metal 
and materials engineering, Liu has a 
strong background in the private sector 
and holds eight patents on commercial 
applications. 

With leading-edge equipment, 
facilities and internationally respected 
researchers, COMPT will focus on 
three areas of research: clean coal tech- 
nology, mineral processing technology 
and carbon capture and storage tech- 
nology. Liu says the centre is designed 
to ensure new scientific breakthroughs 
are brought to market, through an 


GPS research na 


Brian Murphy 
niversity of Alberta 
researchers Evelyn 
Merrill and Mark Boyce 
are featured prominently in a special 
edition of an international science 
journal’s review of the best and 
future uses of GPS technology for 
studying animals. 


continued on page 2 


open innovation operating model in 
which research findings are shared with 
industry and research colleagues. 

“We will connect basic research 
and discovery to applied knowledge. 
We will share information with our 
partners and speed new technology to 
the marketplace,” said Liu. 

Support for the research centre, 
which includes several named research 
chairs and professorships, comes from 
the Government of Alberta through 
Alberta Innovates—Energy and Envi- 
ronment Solutions and industry part- 
ners Capital Power Corporation, Teck 
Resources Limited, Hatch, Nexen and 
Foundation CMG. 
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Brian Murphy 


team of researchers from 

the University of Alberta 

and the National Institute 
for Nanotechnology has extended the 
operating life of an unsealed plastic 
solar cell from mere hours to eight 
months. 

Uof A chemistry researcher David 
Rider says plastic solar-cell technology 
is a very competitive field and the ac- 
complishment by the U of A-NINT 
team is quite an achievement. 

“Inexpensive, lightweight plastic 
solar-cell products, like a blanket 
or sheet that can be rolled up, will 
change the solar energy industry,” 
said Rider. 

The research team initially hit a 
wall trying to increase the operating 
life of their plastic solar-cell design. 
Rider says one of the problems 
involved electrodes, a key piece of the 
circuitry required for the efficient 
extraction of electricity from the solar 
cell. 

“A typical electrode priming coat- 
ing is known to be unstable and can 
migrate through the circuitry, poten- 
tially limiting the performance of our 
cell to about 10 hours,” said Rider. 

So the researchers came up with a 
new polymer coating that outlasted 
their original by more than 5,000 per 
cent. When Rider and team submit- 


David Rider shows off an unsealed solar cell. 


ted their findings to a science journal, 
the new plastic solar cell had clocked 
500 hours of high-capacity perfor- 
mance. 

And Rider says that the solar cell 
might still be working at high capac- 
ity today, had it not been for damage 
caused during return shipping from 
additional testing in Ottawa. 

“Seven months after we handed 


Andrea Hill 


n July 6, a University of 

Alberta research team 

became one of the first 
recipients of the Premier's Alberta 
Food for Health Award. 

Feral Temelli and Thava Vas- 
anthan, both of the Department of 
Agricultural, Food and Nutritional 
Science were honoured for their work 
on beta-glucan, a soluble dietary fibre 
with multiple human health benefits 
found primarily in barley and oats. 
Despite its potential to deliver health 
benefits, conventional methods of 
concentrating beta-glucan degrade the 
molecule and make its positive human 
physiological effects less pronounced. 

“If you just rely on barley and oats, 
you will have to eat four bowls of 
oatmeal every day to be able to get the 
three grams of recommended beta- 
glucan to see these health benefits,” 
Temedlli said. “Obviously, that’s nota 
practical approach.” 

“Beta-glucan increases the viscosity 
of digesta in the intestinal tract and 
plays an important role in regulating 
blood glucose levels and cholesterol 
reduction, thus reducing the risk of 
heart disease, the number 1 killer in 
North America,” Vasanthan said. 

“Tt also binds with water, increasing 
feelings of satiety and making the 
consumer feel full longer; therefore, 


health benefits.” 


Scientists feast on 
premier’s food award 


it is being promoted as a method of 
weight management in a world where 
prevalence of obesity is on the rise.” 

Although traditional technologies 
extract beta-glucan from cell walls 
of grain endosperm, Temelli and 
Vasanthan’s technology minimizes 
degradation of the molecule by leaving 
it in the cell wall and selectively re- 
moving other cell components, such as 
starch and proteins. The end product 
is Viscofiber, which is a beta-glucan 
concentrate currently used in various 
supplements and is being tested as an 
ingredient in a number of food items. 

To date, five patents have been 
filed internationally to protect the in- 
tellectual properties attributed to the 
technology, product and its applica- 
tions. The French ingredient company 
Naturex currently owns the license 
to the patents and is manufacturing 
and marketing Viscofiber. In addition 
to the patents, Temelli and Vasan- 
than have published in a number of 
reputable journals and participated 
in collaborative research studies, both 
locally and nationally, establishing the 
qualities of Viscofiber in relation to its 
chemical, functional and nutritional 
properties. 

Temelli said she hopes consumers 
will soon be able to get the quantities 
of beta-glucan they need through a 
variety of products at a competitive 
price. Wi 
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in the research on the 500-hour 
breakthrough, the solar cell was still 
working,” said Rider. 

The research of Rider and his 
colleagues Jillian Buriak and Michael 
J. Brett was published last month in 
Advanced Functional Materials. 

Rider says that, despite his 
team’s success and advances made by 
research groups around the world, 


there’s a lot of work to be done before 
plastic solar-cell kits are available at 
home-improyement stores across 
Canada. 

“We have to increase their ef- 
ficiency while maintaining a long-per- 
formance life,” said Rider. “Getting 
eight months of high-capacity perfor- 
mance out of our design is moving in 
the right direction.” Hi 


GPS animal research project 


Merrill and Boyce, both U of A 
biologists, have been involved with GPS, 
or global positioning system, technology 
for more than 10 years. “We witnessed 
big developments in the technology, and 
we can use this location and movement 
information in new and better ways,” 
said Merrill. 

With the latest technology, research- 
ers can monitor a GPS-collared animal’s 
movements and behaviour anywhere in 
the world at any time. GPS signals are 
uplinked to a satellite and beamed back 
to a researcher's laptop computer. 

“We've used the data to show some 
amazing changes in animal behaviour,” 
said Boyce. 

One of their landmark GPS research 
projects involved grizzly bears located 
near human and agricultural develop- 
ment in southwestern Alberta. Boyce 
says GPS monitoring shows the animals 
adapted to avoid conflicts with machin- 
ery and farmers. 

“The bears came out at 1] at night 
and slept during the day,” said Boyce. 
“GPS readings show the bears made 
a major adjustment to their lives to 
accommodate the daily rhythms of the 
farmers.” 

Meanwhile the same technology 
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GPS map of a collared bear near Jasper. ; 


continued from page I 


shows the exact opposite is happening 
with bears in northwestern Alberta, says 
Boyce. 

“We found in forested areas with 
sparse human development the bears 
continue with their age-old routine of 
daytime hunting and nighttime sleep- 
ing.” 

“GPS-based research is used for the 
long-term benefit of both animals and 
humans,” said Merrill. By understanding 
the movements of animals in relation to 
human activity, researchers like Merrill 
and Boyce say they hope to find ways 
that, in a shrinking wilderness, animals 
and development can coexist. 

Boyce and Merrill’s research is 
included with the work of others in a 
special edition of Philosophical Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society. It is the world’s 
oldest science journal, dating back to 
1665. 

Merrill says biologists will still have 
to go out into the wilderness for many 
aspects of their work, but the scope of 
GPS and satellite technology is pointing 
the way. “The reach of GPS directs us 
where to go. It has eliminated hours and 
hours of tracking and puts us right where 
we need to be to figure out an animal's 
behaviour.” Wi 
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U of A conference examines China’s impact 


Michael Davies-Venn 


hina is experiencing 

exponential growth, which 

is making it increasingly 
difficult to get clarity on the country’s 
economic issues, experts say. 

Those muddy waters cleared a bit 
last week after the University of Alberta 
played host to leading researchers from 
Europe, Asia and Australia, who were 
on campus for China 2020, a confer- 
ence put on by the U of A’s China 
Institute. The aim of the meeting was 
to discuss and analyze China’s possible 
paths of development and growing 


influence in the coming decade. 

Gordon Houlden, director of the 
U of A’s China Institute, says it is 
impossible to know in advance the 
course of China over the next decade, 
but developments in that country are 
certain to influence Canada in impor- 
tant ways. 

“It is in our own interest to better 
understand China,” Houlden said. “In 
the past, when people have tried to 
predict the future of China, the results 
have not been good. For example, 
during the Cultural Revolution, 
predictions by writers on where China 
would be on the global stage were way 


off the mark. The conference provided 
an opportunity that will help us better 
understand developments in China and 
their global implications.” 

The conference outcome also 
furthered activities of the Con tempo- 
rary China Centre, an international 
research group with a focus on China. 
The centre is within the Worldwide 
Universities Network, of which the U 
of A is a part, formed to foster global 
collaboration through research and 
education between students and fac- 
ulty and to find solutions to pressing 
global issues. 

Flemming Christiansen, chair in 


Chinese studies at the University of 
Leeds in the United Kingdom, agrees 
that the conference was vital to improy- 
ing the Contemporary China Centre. 
“This conference brought together 
the strands that we have built up at 
the centre during the last six years,” 
Christiansen said. “The decisions we 
made are central to developing a more 
robust organization that creates results 
through collaboration among research- 
ers and post-graduate training—they 
will also enhance communications 
between researchers on China.” 
Houlden says Alberta is also an ideal 


place for Chinese investments, particu- 


larly in energy, because the province has 
a reputation of stability not common to 
other major petroleum producers. 

“Tf you look at global distribution of 
petroleum, almost exclusively, countries 
that are involved are unstable. The only 
area where there is potential for large 
growth in petroleum is Alberta and 
Canada is economically stable,” he said. 
“If I were a Chinese and a net-energy 
importer, I would want diversity and 
stability of supply. 

“So, if you have tens of billions of 
dollars free for investment in energy, 
you want to put a chunk of that into 
Alberta where the risks are low.” Bi 


NSERC discovery grant awarded for algorithm game play 


lleiren Poon 


niversity of Alberta 
researcher Martin Miller 
is creating a computer 
program that can beat a human at the 
ancient strategy board game Go, but 
it’s not all fun and games. 
“I see computer-games research as 
kind of a test area to better develop 
problem-solving algorithms,” says 
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Miller. “It’s a very easy way to evaluate 


the strength of your programs. And, 
in games, we like to make stronger 
programs, because it’s proof that the 
technology works.” 

In August 2009, the U of A 
chalked up another victory in the 


ongoing battle of human versus com- 


puter when Fuego, Miiller’s team’s Go 
program, managed to stand up against 


Chou Chun-Hsun, a top-ranked 
professional player. On July 
20, Fuego will once again test 
its strength against Chou and 
three other players. 

“Tf you run the algorithms 
for the game of Go longer, 
they play better,” said Miiller. 

Miiller, with the Depart- 
ment of Computing Science, 
is one of six U of A research- 
ers to receive discovery grants 


The Fuego program calculates 
the best possible move on a 
Go board. 


Surgeon honoured 
continued from page 1 


Being in Afghanistan was an 
experience of a lifetime though for 
Hamilton and one of the biggest 
things he takes away from the experi- 
ence is pride. Hamilton says it is 
amazing to see the high regard for 
Canadian troops held by coalition 
forces. 

“The thing that amazed me was 
how many non-Canadian troops 
came to ramp ceremonies for a Cana- 
dian soldier,” said Hamilton. 

And he has nothing but nice 
things to say about the medical pro- 
fessionals he worked with. 

“Tt was a really great group; we 
were very tight.” Wi 
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Stewart Hamilton’s son, Chris, 
the Canadian military. 


presents his father with a General Service Medal from 


through the 2010 Discovery Accelera- 
tor Supplements Program from the 
Natural Sciences and Engineering 
Research Council of Canada. The 
researchers will each receive $120,000 
over three years. This program 
provides substantial, timely support 

to outstanding researchers who show 
strong potential to become interna- 
tional leaders. The awards are allocated 
to researchers who have received fund- 
ing through the NSERC annual grants 
competition. 

“These recipients were selected 
through a rigorous peer-reviewed pro- 
cess and are being provided additional 
support so that they can maximize the 
results of their breakthrough,” said 
Suzanne Fortier, president of NSERC. 
“We congratulate all of these recipi- 
ents for their outstanding research and 
creativity.” 

Miiller received funding for his 
work in search and simulation in 
games and planning, One of the issues 


his team is looking at is how to solve 
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complex computational problems us- 
ing multiple parallel computer cores. 

“The main question is how you 
divide the work,” said Miiller. “You 
have to do things in a certain order, 
and early results determine what you 
do next, but that makes it hard to run 
in parallel.” 

Faster computation means devel- 
oping the ability to solve ever-more 
complex problems. 

“Even in games, we don’t see an 
end in sight to the complexity of the 
computations that will be necessary,” 
he said. “We're looking at automatic 
planning and search algorithms, very 
general problem-solving computer 
programs. The program you write 
should be able to solve any planning 
problem you input.” 

For example, inputting traffic pat- 
terns at an airport should create solu- 
tions for the movement of airplanes on 
the ground, or entering conditions and 
schedules of the Mars Rover should 


help the vehicle make decisions about 


when to take pictures and collect soil 
samples and when to find a sunny spot 
to recharge solar cells. 

The Discovery Accelerator Sup- 
plements Program provides recipients 
with additional financial resources 
to compete with the best researchers 
in the world. Resources may be used 
to expand the recipient’s research 
group (i.e., students, post-doctoral 
fellows, technicians), to purchase or 
have access to specialized equipment 
or for other resources that would ac- 
celerate the progress of their research 
program. 

For Miller, the money means 
manpower, an extra set of hands to 
free him up for more research. “If 
someone reports a bug, someone’s got 
to fix it; and right now, that’s usually 
me,’ he said. 

Other U of A recipients include 
Mark Freeman, Ivan Mizera, Bruce 
Sutherland—Intrusions and the life 
cycle of internal waves, Jonathan Vei- 
not and Andrew Waskiewicz. Wi 
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pain!"— A senior staff of U of A 
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As there were no correct entries for folio’s June 18 “Are You a 
Winner?” contest, we are going to extend the contest for another 
issue, but with a sweetened pot of course. 

Up for grabs is a copy of Taking the Lead: Strategies and 
Solutions from Female Coaches,” edited by Sheila Robertson with 
a forward from Dru Marshall, U of A provost and vice-president 
(academic), as well as a copy of former U of A English professor 
Stephen Scobie's latest work, “The Measure of Paris.” Both books 
are courtesy of The U of A Press. To get your hands on your next 
month's worth of reading, simply identify where on campus the 
object of the picture is located. Email your correct answer to folio@ 
exr.ualberta.ca by noon on Friday, Aug. 5, and you will be entered 
into the draw. 
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After decades of preparation and over three years of construction, Augustana Campus facu 


long-range plan to improve and expand facilities to accommodate more students. 


University is at the ready in case of emergency 


Michael Brown 

very member of the university 

community has a role to play 

during a campus emergency. 
However, disseminating the particulars 
of acrisis and providing timely commu- 
nications and instructions in the midst 
of acampus emergency starts with the 
University of Alberta’s crisis manage- 
ment team. 

Over the past several years, the Office 
of Emergency Management within Risk 
Management Services has been working 
to develop an integrated emergency mas- 
ter plan, using a command-and-control 
structure that is now the worldwide 


standard in terms of how institutions 


respond to major emergencies and how 
they should be structured organization- 
ally. 

“Tt is the same system all of the U 
of A’s partners use, including Alberta 
Health Services, the City of Camrose 
and the City of Edmonton,” said Philip 
Stack, associate vice-president of Risk 
Management Services. “Having the same 
emergency response infrastructure al- 
lows institutions to work co-operatively 
with a full understanding of how each 
organization would be responding to the 
incident.” 

Under the command-and-control 
structure, Stack says that the crisis 
management team is divided into two 
sections; one sets the priorities for re- 
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6 ¢ There are expectations from parents, from students and 
from the general public that we can demonstrate that 
we have the capacity and we are prepared to respond 
ithe best we can to a major emergency.” 


Philip Stack 
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sponding to an incident while the other 
takes the necessary actions to meet those 
objectives. 

“It’s flexible in the sense that you 
can either scale this system up or scale 
it down depending on the size of the 
incident,” he said. 

Stack says the U of A’s heightened 
security measures come in the wake of 
high-profile incidents such as the shoot- 
ing at Virginia Tech and even further 
back to events at Columbine and 9-11 

“There are expectations from par- 
ents, from students and from the general 
public that, with a large public-sector 
organization like this, we can demon- 
strate that we have the capacity and we 
are prepared to respond the best we can 
toa major emergency,” he said. 

Stack explains most campus emer- 
gencies, such as floods or some spills, can 
be dealt with by normal operating proce- 
dures carried out by university staff. 

However, if the emergency escalates 
beyond something that can be contained 
by normal operating procedures, the 
crisis management team turns to the 
integrated emergency master plan to de- 
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Ity and staff started moving into the brand new, $30-million St 
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termine which one of the three levels the 
emergency falls under, and then follows 
the accompanying protocol. 

“Tt starts with level 1, which means 
the emergency goes beyond our capac- 
ity to respond solely with our own 
resources,” said Stack. “This may require 
some external service or entity and may 
require some media attention.” 

From there, alist of conditions needs 
to be met to escalate the severity, up to 
a level-3 emergency, which means there 
is loss of life or high levels of structural 
damage to university infrastructure that 
impacts the ability of the institution to 
carry on its normal business in a timely 
matter. 

“Our number-one priority is the 
health and safety of our university 
community and the surrounding public. 
Weare doing this, to the extent we can, 
to protect the health and safety of our 
students, our staff, our visitors and the 
surrounding community,” said Stack. 

On April 13, a level 2 emergency was 
declared on campus, and the emergency 
notification system, U of A Alerts, was 
enacted. It uses building alarms, the U of 


udent Forum building on July 5. The new 


building is part ofa 


A website, as well as emergency messages 
by email and phone to notify the univer- 
sity community. 

“We were very pleased with the 
response of our crisis-management team; 
it came together quickly and we were 
able to manage the situation effectively,” 
said Stack. “The fact that we were able 
to manage that incident in a timely man- 
ner, respond effectively, communicate 
effectively, inform our key stakeholders 
of what we were doing and get back to 
business in a short time frame, means we 
responded successfully to that incident.” 

Stack says although there was some 
feedback from individuals saying that 
they weren’t personally notified and that 
a friend had to tell them, he would argue 
word-of-mouth is part of the process. 

“At the end of the day, the most 
important thing is did you get a mes- 
sage about something happening and 
did you know what to do,” said Stack. 
“Everybody has the responsibility to be 
prepared.” 

To view a PowerPoint on emer- 
gency readiness, go to www.ualberta. 
ca/~uaemerg/Emergency/Aware.htm. 
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Levels of emergency activation 


There are three levels of emergency in the univer- 
sity’s activation matrix, from Level 1 (least serious) to 
Level 3 (most serious). The level can be upgraded or 
downgraded as the situation progresses. 

Level 1: one or more of these conditions are met: 

e The emergency incident requires a call-out of the 
university’s first responders. 

e City emergency response departments may be 
required. 

e The emergency conditions are localized. 

e There is, or there may be the potential for some im- 
mediate danger to develop. 

There may be potential for some off-campus impact. 

Media response may be building. 

If these conditions are met, Campus Security Ser- 
vices declares a Level 1 Emergency. The Emergency Op- 
erations Centre is on standby in the event the incident 
is upgraded. An incident advisory is issued as needed. 

Level 2: one or more of these conditions are met: 


e City emergency response services are required for an 
extended period with multiple resources at the incident 

e Eventis likely to extend for days or weeks. 

e There is a public health emergency having, or with 
the potential for, serious impacts on the university com- 
munity. 

e The incident conditions are severe and have caused 
injuries, property damage and/or environmental harm. 

e There is impact beyond the campus. 

e Media attention is highly likely. 


e There is interruption of critical services impacting 
teaching and/or research. 

e Partial or full evacuation of the campus is required. 

e Potential for political involvement. 

If these conditions are met, Campus Security Ser- 
vices, in consultation with the Crisis Leader, declares a 
Level 2 Emergency. The crisis leader activates the Crisis 
Management Team. 

Level 3: one or more of these conditions are met: 

e Emergency conditions are widespread. 

e Emergency is beyond the capabilities of U of A first 
responders. 

¢ Multiple alarm response by city emergency services 
i.e. multiple fire police and ambulance resources on 
campus 

e Disaster conditions may exist . 

e There is/could be serious injuries to multiple people. 

e There is/could be one or more fatalities. 

There is/could be extensive damage to buildings and 
property. 

e There is/could be environmental harm. 

e There is/could be significant media attention. 

e There is/ could be significant political involvement. 

» There is/could be serious or large scale act of violence. 

e The university must be self-sufficient for a period. 

If these conditions are met, Campus Security Ser- 
vices, in consultation with the crisis leader, declares a 
Level 3 Emergency. The crisis leader activates the Crisis 
Management Team. 
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Electronics tech in for the long haul 


Michael Brown 
hen the final whistle 
blows, most people 
pull on their coat 

and don’t look back as their place 

of employment disappears in the 
rearview mirror. Conversely, some 
never really leave. For proof that 
Walter Boddez fits into the latter 
category, one need to look no further 
than three of his four children, all 

of whom are in engineering at the 
University of Alberta. 

“My youngest, who is still in high 
school, says she will study anything 
but engineering, but she is currently 
taking the WISEST (Women in 
Scholarship, Engineering, Science and 
Technology) program at the U of A, 
so we'll see,” said Boddez, long-time 
Department of Chemical and Materi- 
als Engineering Instrument Shop 
supervisor. “I love it here because it is 
not like a factory job at all. 

“Every day I get a different list of 


things people will need help with. 
That is what we are basically here 
for, to help solve people’s problems 
and help come up with ideas on how 
researchers will achieve their goals.” 
Boddez, who started at the U of Aas 
an electronics technician in November 
of 1978 with what is now AICT, still 
remembers a list of his first tasks—one 
of which was to make a computer. 
“When I started, we would actu- 
ally build printed circuit boards,” said 
Boddez. “An engineer would design 
computers and we would put them 
on boards and build our own data 
acquisition systems for controlling 
buildings—some are still in use.” 
Within six months of joining the 
U of A, Boddez was loaned out to the 
Department of Chemical and Materi- 
als Engineering and has never been 
anywhere else. 
“You really have to dig into 
the material and find out what the 
researchers are working on and how 
you can help them,” he said. “You just 


get acquainted with that and then a 
whole new innoyative thing comes 
along that they want to research, so 
you shuffle along to a whole new 
idea.” 

Boddez says he is also called 
in to help set up labs and research 
experiments testing everything from 
fuel cells and bitumen extraction 
techniques to testing pipeline. 

“T sit down with professors and 
students and choose the equipment 
for an undergraduate lab, as well as 
design research equipment,” he said. 
“Sometimes they know exactly what 
they want and sometimes they just 
have a concept.” 

The projects and labs Boddez has 
been a part of in his three decades 
at the university are too many to 
mention, but one has received some 
international acclaim—the potential 
drop experiment. The instrument 
shop has managed to improve the 
results of this experiment—a pro- 
cedure for measuring pipeline crack 


propagation—by the careful selection 
of equipment, improving methods 

of acquiring the information and 
introducing environmental controls, 
which includes a double environmen- 
tal chamber to maintain constant 
temperature of both the test speci- 
men and the test equipment. Boddez 
says the result has been recognizable 
trends being produced in a matter of 
weeks instead of months. 

“These experiments are always 
such a big joint effort, I don’t think 
very many things are done by one 
person or one group,” said Boddez of 
his three-person shop. “That’s what 
makes the environment so special. 
It’s a team effort and we don’t have 
constraints; if the people are getting 
good results from the shop, they’re 
very receptive to new ideas. 

“One of the best rewards is to be 
named in a thesis by a student who 
comes to our shop and wasn’t sure what 
they wanted or how they would get 
their thesis done, but we did ir.” Wi 
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taft spotlight 


Walter Boddez works on a mini polymer 
mixer he helped build. 


Author looks back at the English department’s rise to prominence 


Michael Brown 


s the story goes, famed 
Canadian novelist 
Hugh MacLennan 
was in talks to have one of his 
novels made into a Hollywood 
movie back in the 1950s. After he 
completed the painful process of 
whittling down a 300-page novel 
to a 100-page script, the produc- 
ers informed MacLennan that, 
by the way, the movie would 
also be set in New York. 
MacLennan’s protests fell 
on deaf ears. Said an execu- 
tive, “Hugh, face it, boy meets 
girl in New York you've got a 
story; boy meets girl in Win- 
nipeg, who cares?” 
“That was the type of at- 
titude that we were overturn- 
ing and cancelling out when 
Canadian literature began as a serious 
study,” said Steven Scobie, one-time 
University of Alberta English profes- 
sor chosen to teach one of the U of 
A’s first Canadian literature courses 
back in 1970. “We wanted to say, ‘If 
boy meets girl in Winnipeg, we care 
because it is a place we know and 
places have stories and stories need to 
be told.” 
Born in Carnoustie, Scotland, 
Scobie, who, with the help of The 
University of Alberta Press, recently 


U of A study to question link 


Michael Davies-Venn 

anada has had a long 

successful spell with its 

policies on multicultural- 
ism, but the country is not immune to 
the extremist violence that has plagued 
other nations, says a University of 
Alberta political science researcher. 

Andy Knight recently organized a 

conference at the U of A that explored 
the causes of extremism and sought to 
examine the extent to which xeno- 
racism—a form of racism that Knight 
says is based on fear of a foreigner or 
perceived foreigner—is prevalent in 


Canada, UK and the United States. 


published The Measure 

of Paris, worked in the Department 
of English from 1969 to 1981 before 
moving to Victoria. 

Originally hired to teach 20th- 
century British literature, Scobie 
recalls being at the right place at 
the right time as the U of A became 
the nexus of a Canadian-literature 
revolution. 

“Canadian literature had not been 
widely taught in Canadian universi- 
ties up until that time, but I hada 


One of the meeting’s outcomes was the 
initiation of an international compara- 
tive study that will examine the links 
between xeno-racism and extremism. 

Knight says Canada has done a 
better job of integrating foreigners in 
mainstream society than countries such 
as France, the UK and Holland. 

“The reason we can come to that 
preliminary conclusion is that these are 
countries that do not have an official 
multicultural policy like Canada does, 
which was due to the foresight of peo- 
ple like Pierre Trudeau, who decided 
that it was important not to just talk 
about multiculturalism but to make ita 
legal part of Canadian society,” Knight 


small background in Ca- 
ye nadian literature at that 
time, so I began teaching 
it,” he said. 

Scobie says one of the 
_ great things about the 
English department then 
7 wasits integration, seating 
critics and the authors 
side by side. Some of those 
authors included Sheila 
Watson, a great Canadian 
novelist and former professor 
at the U of A, and Margaret 
~ Atwood, who was in Edmon- 
ton for two years in the early 
70's. 
) “Then, in 1973, Rudy 
_ Weibe published The Tempta- 
tions of Big Bear,” said Scobie. 
“Everyone recognized him as a 
major Canadian novelist and he 


the English department. 

“Suddenly, there was a tremen- 
dous sense of excitement that things 
were blossoming and growing.” 

Scobie would ride out the literary 
highs that came with being at the 
forefront of a cultural shift, all the 
while developing a deep passion for a 
subject an ocean away. 

“T first went to Paris in 1970, I 
fell in love with the place right from 
the start, and have been increasingly 
fascinated ever since,” he said. “I 


between extremism and Islam 


said. “We can’t rest on our laurels and 
think because we have had 40 years of 
multiculturalism that something can’t 
change overnight.” 

Knight says the study will focus ini- 
tially on Muslim communities because 
of 9/11, bombings in the U.K. and the 
assassination of Dutch filmmaker Theo 
van Gogh, all of which have been cata- 
lysts for xeno-racism against people of 
the Muslim faith. He says the research 
will benefit countries dealing with 
issues around xeno-racism, including 
Canada. 

“The Canadian government needs 
to recognize that xeno-racism is a 
potential problem. We have seen it hap- 


was sitting right in the middle of 


Steven Scobie 


would say my fascination with Paris 
has to do with the degree to which 
the culture of Paris in the broadest 
sense is so bound up in the physical 
details of the city itself—its buildings, 
streets, river, Monuments, museums, 
cinemas. For me, the attraction to 
Paris is the tremendous interfusion, 
or intermingling, of the cultural life 
with the physical place.” 

Scobie says The Measure of Paris 
started out as a look at images of Paris 
in the writing of English Canadian 
authors, such as John Glassco, Mavis 
Gallant and Watson, who lived in 
Paris, but expanded in several differ- 
ent directions. 

“T write about the social history 
of Paris in terms of its architecture, 
it terms of its streets and it also 
expanded towards personal recollec- 


pen in the UK, France and the Nether- 
lands. And the government should start 
to think about how best to ensure that 
we do not move down the same road. 

“We hope the outcome of the 
research has an indelible impact on Ca- 
nadian social policies, and that of other 
countries including the UK and France. 
We will ensure governments get access 
to the data and recommendations, and 
hopefully in doing so influence their 
thinking when it comes to making poli- 
cies,” said Knight. 

Researchers for the study will come 
from the Worldwide Universities Net- 
work, The U of A is a member of the 
network, which was formed to foster 


tions,” said Scobie. One chapter is 
dedicated to an apartment building 
that Scobie had extended stays in on 
two separate occasions. 

“There were German poets, Que- 
bec painters, an ex governor general 
of Canada, all of who, at one stage 
or another, lived in this building. I 
conclude that chapter by saying this 
just happened to be the one building 
that I lived in, but a similar chapter 
could have been written about any 
apartment building in Paris.” 

In the end, Scobie weaves together 
a book that is part straightforward 
academic criticism, part anecdotal 
history and part autobiography. 

“It’s a book where style and ap- 
proach really shift from chapter to 
chapter, where the only thing holding 
it together is the central obsession 
with Paris.” Wi 


ile de la Cité 
In thirty years the trees 
have grown backwards: pruned 
in the severe French manner, fists 
trimmed to their knuckles. In 
the photo | carry always with me 
they're taller. Even the trees 
along the Seine are not reliable 
markers of time, or 
measures of loss. 

- poem by Stephen Scobie 

(April 29) 


global collaboration through research 
and education between students and 
faculty and to find solutions to pressing 
global issues. 1 


6G We can’t rest on our 
laurels and think 
because we have had 40 
years of multiculturalism 
that something can’t 
change overnight.” 


Andy Knight 
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On July 8, students at the U of A’s Space Academy day camp launc 


hed a weather balloon a 


rmed with two still cameras programmed to snap p 


height of 30 kilometres, taking photos of the entire voyage to the edge of space before crashing back to Earth 30 minutes later. 


ictures every 15 seconds. The balloon, set free from Varsity Field, sailed to a 


The view from up here: summer camp reaches new heights 


Brian Murphy 

he significance of group 

photos and handmade 

crafts meant as summer 
camp souvenirs can go from impor- 
tant keepsakes to a faded memory 
pretty quickly, but the cadets at a 
University of Alberta’s space explora- 
tion camp are taking home pictures 
that document their part in a mission 
to the edge of Earth’s atmosphere. 

The Space Academy day camp is a 
partnership between the U of A engi- 
neering faculty’s DiscoverE summer 
program and the university's Institute 
for Space Science, Exploration and 
Technology, known as ISSET. The 
camp introduces junior-high students 
to the rigours of space exploration. 
“A real space mission takes six 

to 10 years to plan,” said instructor 
Laura Mazzino. “We compress it 
down to a week, touching on design, 


manufacture, launch, recovery and 


spacious. 


analyzing the data.” 

The instructors know the kids can 
take only so much classroom instruc- 
tion before they want to get outside 
and, at this camp that means blasting 
something into the sky. On July 6, the 
campers spent the afternoon launch- 
ing model rockets from Lister Field. 
Mazzino says the rocket launches 
taught the kids about safety protocols 
and whet their appetite for the big 
mission later in the week. “On Thurs- 
day we launched a weather balloon 
with cameras attached; that’s a real 
space mission,” said Mazzino. 

With the help of an amateur 
group of space enthusiasts who 
launch and recover weather balloons, 
the space campers sent up a weather 
balloon armed with two still cameras 
programmed to snap pictures every 
15 seconds for the duration of the 
mission. Campers like Matthew 
Coyne say they'll treasure the photo- 
graphs. 
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“It’s hard to explain, it’s that 
amazing,” said Coyne. “We were part 
of something going into space.” 

Mazzino has launched a lot of 
weather balloons but she says she still 
gets a thrill when they race to the sky. 
A camera shooting pictures towards 
the ground records the rapid ascent 
of the balloon and a side-mounted 
camera takes pictures of the horizon. 

Campers like Rafael Vingle and 
Mazzen Black couldn’t believe how 
fast the balloon went up. 

Using radio tracking equip- 
ment and global positioning system, 
or GPS, signals, Mazzino and the 
students tracked the balloon to a 
height of about 30 kilometres above 


Earth. “That’s the thermosphere,” 
said Mazzino. At that altitude the 
onboard cameras recorded pictures 
showing the curvature of the Earth 
and that, says Mazzino, made the 
flight a space mission. “We did 
successfully put an artifact in space, 
analyzed the data provided and we 
recovered the equipment.” 

As predicted, the balloon burst 
at 30 kilometres because of the near 
zero surrounding air pressure and 30 
minutes later hit the ground in a field 
southeast of Edmonton International 
Airport. The recovery team tracked 
the spacecraft down and had it back 
at the camp’s mission control about 
two hours after the launch. 


Ecosys Modelling Project 
offers insight into climate change 


Alexandria Eldridge 


University of Alberta re- 

searcher says that climate 

change might not nega- 
tively impact agriculture and forest 
productivity in the Canadian prairie 
and boreal forest regions, although it 
may do so elsewhere. 

Robert Grant isn’t just speculat- 
ing; he has developed a computer 
model that allows him to mathemati- 
cally predict the effects of disturbanc- 
es on terrestrial ecosystems. 

“The end goal is to have a math- 
ematical model that will faithfully 
and accurately reproduce, to the best 
of our understanding, the complex 
behaviour of terrestrial ecosystems 
under defined conditions,” he said. 

The Ecosys Modelling Project 
is still being perfected, but so far 
Grant has done some preliminary 


LOCATIONS 


work on projecting the effects of 
climate change on prairie and boreal 
ecosystems. 

“Generally speaking, for most sce- 
narios that have been developed for 
this part of the world, the outlook in 
terms of forest and agricultural pro- 
ductivity is fairly positive. The only 
areas where the outlook may not be as 
positive is southeast towards the more 
arid zones, where water limitations 
may become more acute,” Grant said. 

However, Grant emphasized that 
these findings are only valid in this 
part of the world and there are some 
other limitations of the projection, 
such as the uncertainty about how 
precipitation changes with climate 
change. 

Right now, Grant is perfecting 
the details of his model and ensur- 
ing its accuracy by comparing it with 
experimental observations gathered 


Space camper Coyne definitely 
wants some hands-on experience 
above the planet. “If I had a chance 
to experience that for real, not just 
through pictures, it would be unbe- 
lievable.” 

A second waye of young space en- 
thusiasts started the camp this week 
and wrap up their Space Academy 
experience July 16. 

Camp organizer Melanie Faulknor 
is already focused on next year’s 
program. “We started with launch- 
ing model rockets and now we've got 
pictures showing the curve of the 
Earth; we'll put our heads together 
and come up with something great for 
next year.” Wi 


by scientists throughout the country 
and overseas. 

“Hopefully all the measurements 
that they take will be consistent with 
output from the model and that 
would then corroborate the hypoth- 
eses on which the model is based.” 

The hope is that if the hypotheses 
are proven correct, the model can be 
used to make other projections based 
on the same principles. 

“If the hypotheses are basic and 
robust, then they should work under 
other conditions for which these 
experimental observations simply 
can’t be taken by virtue of cost or 
labour. And we can then project 
how an ecosystem can behave under 
conditions other than those for which 
the experimental measurements are 
available,” Grant said. 

Some of these conditions include 
climate change, something that 
Grant has been looking at for several 
years. The model can also project 
the impact of disturbances such as 
clearcuts, forest fires or pests. Grant 
also mentioned that it can project the 
implications of alternative manage- 
ment practices such as changing 
harvest practices. 

Grant began this project in 1987. 
The model is extremely detailed and 
considers a vast array of factors such 
as soil composition, temperature, 
precipitation, wind speed, harvest and 
tillage. : 

“There are maybe 20 or 30 of these 
models, but within this community of 
modelling groups looking at terres- 
trial ecosystems, I think my project 
has a reputation of being perhaps the 
most complex and the most detailed 
of the whole lot,” he said. “Just as 
any organism has its niche within the 
ecosystem, I seem to have established 
a niche in the extremely complex end 
of ecosystem modeling.” Wi 
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Butterfly experts migrate to U of A for conference 


Brian Murphy 


cc 


utterflies are self- 
propelled flowers.” 
That’s an oft-used 
description of the delicate insects that 
are under the microscope of about 
200 researchers who gathered at the 
University of Alberta from June 29 

to July 2 to attend the sixth Interna- 
tional Conference on the Biology of 
Butterflies. 

Not to be confused with avid but- 
terfly collectors whose main interest 
is exotic colours, these researchers 
use the flying insects to answer a 
wide variety of pressing science ques- 
tions. In fact, conference co-chair 
and U of A ecologist Jens Roland 
says butterflies are a good fit for 
studying human genetics and climate 
change. 


“The way genes work in butter- 
flies is exactly the way they work in 
humans,” said Roland. 

Researchers are busy studying 
the genetic trigger that changes the 
colours and patterns on the wings 
of some butterflies 
throughout their 
life cycle. “It’s 
a very easy 
system to 
understand 
in butter- 
flies; it’s plain 
as day; the 


colours change. 


“In humans Researchers say butterflies are a great model 
and other spe- for understanding evolutionary biology and 


cies those ge- development. 
netic changes 
are more subtle, but butterflies are a 


great model for understanding evolu- 


tionary biology and development.” 
Because butterflies are exother- 
mic, meaning their body temperature 
is controlled by their atmosphere, 
researchers say they're also a good 
species to use as monitors for cli- 
mate change. 
Roland says 
butterflies have 
reacted to 
the warm- 
ing trend of 
the planet 
by shifting 
their territories 
northward over 
the last few 
decades. As 
the southern 
range of some 
species becomes too warm, they shift 
northward to cooler temperatures. 


Plants form risk-reward 
strategies for finding food 


Brian Murphy 


University of Alberta 

research team has discoy- 

ered that a plant’s strategy 
to capture nutrients in the soil is the 
result of the integration of different 
types of information. 

“This is something we assumed 
only happened with animals,” said 
ecologist and lead researcher J.C. 
Cahill, who explains a plant’s strategy 
mirrors the daily risk-versus-reward 
dilemmas that animals experience in 
their quest for food. Cahill compares 
the analogy of a plant’s strategy with 
the strategy a squirrel would use if it 
came across a tray of peanuts. 

“The squirrel figures out its posi- 
tion in relation to the food and the 
position of any competition for that 
food,” said Cahill. “If there are plenty 
of peanuts, the squirrel will risk 
conflict with a competitor or a brush 
with a predator, but if there are very 
few peanuts in the tray the reward 
just isn’t worth the risk.” 

After a series of experiments the 
researchers discovered a plant also 
factors in positions of reward and 
competition in acquiring its resourc- 
es. “This ability to integrate informa- 
tion is a level of complexity never 
seen in plants before,” said Cahill. 


Cahill and his colleagues used 


the common agricultural 
weed, velvet leaf, to dem- 
onstrate the behaviour. 
Using a mini-rhizotron 
camera, referred to by 
Cahill’s team as a “camera 
on astick,” the researchers 
compared root moyement 
in relation to various 
placements of nutrients 
and competing plants. 

The team found 
that when one plant was 
placed in a pot where the 
nutrients were evenly dis- 
tributed, the roots spread 
out, occupying the entire 
breadth of the soil. 

But the camera on 
a stick showed things 
got more complicated 
when two plants were placed in the 
same pot and the nutrients were 
moved around. Cahill says when two 
plants had access to nutrients spread 
evenly in the pot, their roots showed a 
definite reaction. “The roots stopped 
growing laterally towards each other,” 
said Cahill. “In terms of risk versus 
reward, the plants avoided each other 
because the rewards were low. The 
plants already had plentiful food 
resources.” 

In the third scenario, two plants 
were placed in a “cage match” of sorts: 
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Two plants ina single pot reacted to 
nutrients placed between them. “Both 
plants grew their roots much closer 
towards each other,” said Cahill. “In 
this case the rewards were high, and 
the plants risked increased competi- 
tion.” 

The work of Cahill and his col- 
leagues was published last month in 
Science. 

The next step for the researchers 
is to determine how a plant, without 
the benefit of a brain, can determine 
locations of food resources and com- 
petition and adjust its movement. M 


pariddns 


Researchers are seeing examples of climate change, in addition to an 


this in North America and Europe. overall warming trend, is more peri- 
Roland says because butterflies are ods of temperature variation,” said 
relatively delicate compared to robust Roland. “That puts these butterflies 
mammals, roller coaster-like varia- right in the zone for population 
tions in temperature are marked by decline.” 
sharp spikes and valleys in their While some species are adapt- 
population numbers. ing to climate change with a shift to 
Roland’s own research on the cooler climes, Roland says there’s an 
alpine butterfly in Alberta shows the obvious limit, especially for butter- 
insect responds well when winter flies in this part of the world. “The 
temperatures fall within an average problem is our continent runs out at 


the Arctic Ocean,” said Roland. “Po- 
lar bears are up there already dealing 


range, but their population numbers 
collapse when winter temperatures 

break the trend with unexpected with climate change and they've got 
highs and killer lows. 


nowhere else to go, so there are limits 
“One of the predictions for 


for all species.” Hi 
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Occupational therapy students help man with MS play his guitar 


Carmen Leibel 
orty-three year-old Randy 
remembers the good old 
days, when playing the gui- 
tar was his favorite pastime. He even 
played at a semi-professional level. 
But shortly after his 2002 diagnosis 
with multiple sclerosis the muscles in 
his right hand became weak, forcing 
him to stop playing his guitar. 
But eight years after his diagnosis, 
a group of occupational therapy stu- 
dents from the University of Alberta’s 
Faculty of Rehabilitation Medicine 
helped Randy make music once again. 
It began a few months ago when 
a group of first-year students were 
assigned a project aimed at help- 
ing someone who has a functional 
limitation, for which their needs 
are inadequately met. The students 
heard about Randy and his desire to 
continue to play guitar. 


“Once we met Randy for the first 
time, he was so personable and will- 
ing to work with us that we all knew 
within minutes of meeting him that 
we had made a good decision for this 
project,” said student Jeff Brose. 

“Whenever he spoke about music 
or his guitars he lit up and was so pas- 
sionate that as a group we had to try,” 
added student Danielle Costello. 

But it wasn’t an easy task. Costello 
says the tremors in Randy’s right arm 
made it difficult for him to strum. 

“Our main focus was to try and 
find a way to steady his arm and allow 
close enough access to the strings,” 
said Costello. 

The students used the skills they 
learned in the classroom to brain- 
storm a range of options and come 
up with a unique design made from 
inexpensive material. Brose calls it a 
simple device that works like magic. 

“We used splinting material to 


create a cover for the guitar strings 
so that his wrist would not rest on 
them.” Brose adds, “We then shaped 
this cover so that it would place 
Randy’s hand in an ergonomic posi- 
tion for strumming.” 

Randy will never forget the mo- 
ment he was able to strum his guitar 
again, saying it was “some of the best 
times I had since I was diagnosed.” 

It was also a magical moment for 
the students. “Seeing Randy play 
again was an amazing experience; for 
some of our group it reaffirmed want- 
ing to be occupational therapists,” 
said Costello. 

“That day when we finished our 
meeting with Randy we high-fived 
right outside his door and then could 
not wipe the smiles off of our faces for 
the rest of the evening.” Brose adds, 
“[ think that this project gave us the 
confidence and the reassurance that 
we could indeed make an impact in a 


client’s life.” 

Lessons like that are exactly what 
this project is about. 

“They were able to put in place 
a real solution to a real problem and 
see for themselves that engagement 
in this meaningful occupation has a 
direct link with health and well- 
being,” said assistant professor Anita 
Hamilton. 

Hamilton says this experience will 
help the students as they prepare to 
work as occupational therapists. 

“The learning outcomes from this 
project are immediately evident as 
students head out to do fieldwork, 
because students have told us that 
they used knowledge from their own 
projects, or other students’ projects, 
in situations they have come across in 
fieldwork.” 

Since being introduced to the 
students’ project, the Strum Rock 
It, Randy’s condition has spread to 
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Videos bridge gap 


6 G Whenever [Randy] spoke 
about music or his 
guitars he lit up and was 
so passionate that as a 
group we had to try.” 


Danielle Costello 


include his left hand and arm. He just 
recently he realized he is no longer 
able to use the device, but says he’s 
grateful for the time he had with his 
guitar. 

“Those few weeks with the Strum 
Rock It that allowed me to make 
music again were irreplaceable; I only 
wish they would have lasted longer,” 
said Randy. “The students were 
excellent to work with, were entirely 
helpful and should be commended for 
all the work they have done.” Mi 


Educators creating new methods for 


between classroom and clinic 


Holly Gray 
Imost everyone loves watching 
videos. And after receiving funding 
from the University of Alberta’s 

Teaching and Learning Enhancement Fund, 

Geoff Bostick and his master’s students in 

physical therapy will be watching more of 

them. 

The Faculty of Rehabilitation 
Medicine professor has created 
an initiative to develop videos 
that engage students in real-life 
scenarios with patients. 

“A real patient will be video- 
taped, and the students will be 
able to go online, view the video 
and make decisions on what to 
do,” Bostick explained. “In this 


situation, the students are more 


it 
| 


likely to be engaged as they can 
see themselves in that clinical 
encounter.” 

The assessment of a real-life patient 
can be a daunting task for physical-therapy 
students, even after countless hours spent 
pouring over textbooks and memorizing 
technical knowledge. 

Bostick and his colleagues Bernadette 
Martin, associate chair in the Department 
of Physical Therapy, and Dwight Harley, 
director of psychometric in the Division of 
Studies in Medical Education, are looking to 
bridge the gap between classroom studies and 
clinical assessment with the $14,742 from the 
U of A’s TLEF. 

The TLEF project, entitled “Authentic 
Video Case Studies to Enhance Clinical 


Geoff Bostick 


Reasoning in Physical Therapy Student,” will 
also enable instructors to develop measures of 
clinical reasoning specific to U of A physical- 
therapy students. 

Bostick says the use of high-quality equip- 
ment and a professional videographer will help 
immerse students in the learning experience. 
Benefits includes the students being able to 
individually work through the program at 
their own pace, so they're never 
too rushed or held back by slower 
students.. 

“The videos are flexible in 
the sense that they could be used 
in face-to-face or online courses 
now that all of the physical 
therapy courses are on eClass,” 
said Bostick. “Our department is 
also testing a satellite program in 
Augustana Campus so things like 
video case studies can be deliv- 
ered online and are helpful with 
distance learning.” 

The program will also allow instructors to 
track transactions learners make while working 
through the case, and this information will be 
gathered to assess the students’ clinical reasoning. 

“This is the closest thing I’ve thought of to 
try and get in their heads,” said Bostick. 

“We will analyze their decisions as a way to 
understand how our students reason clinically. 
While there is a lot of literature on clinical 
reasoning in health science students, it is im- 
portant to get information about our students, 
Because our program, instructors, and student 
experiences are all different, our students’ clini- 
cal reasoning may be different from what is 
written in the literature because of this.” Mi 


reaching students in all class sizes 


Dawn Ford 


ne of the most complex responsi- 

bilities of teachers is assessing their 

students, according to a 2007 
Alberta Education report. And the bigger the 
class size, the more difficult the task of providing 
assessments that measure and support student 
learning, says a researcher and teacher in the U 
of A’s Faculty of Education. 

It’s the reason Cheryl Poth 
and her educational psychology 
colleague Lia Daniels are develop- 
ing an instructional approach built 
around activities designed to reach 
and support students in their own 
learning and in classes of all sizes. 
Their project, “Enhancing the 
Learning Environment in Large- 
class, Multi-section Courses,” is one 
of 12 new projects that will benefit 
from the University’s Teaching 
and Learning Enhancement Fund, 
which was launched in 2006. 

Their project includes developing resources 
for enhancing the learning environment of stu- 
dents and designing professional development 
resources for instructors and teaching assistants 


Chery! Poth 


who are involved in multiple sections of the 
same course. “In this way, teaching assistants are 
engaged more fully as part of the instructional 
team,” said Poth, who is also a professor in 
educational psychology’s Centre for Research in 
Applied Measurement and Evaluation. 
“Among the greatest challenges for the 
large-class, learning environment (defined as 
more than 100 students) is when, compared to 
smaller classes, there are fewer opportunities 


for students to receive individualized feedback 
and for instructors to use different methods of 
teaching and assessment,” said Poth, who adds 
although instructors and students may prefer 
small classes, it is not always feasible with large 
numbers of students who require a particular 
course. 

The project incorporates a variety of instruc- 
tional strategies like the integration of “iclicker,” 
which is a wireless response system 
that enables students to respond 
to classroom instruction by using 
a “clicker,” or hand-held response 
pad, to send his or her information 
toa receiver. Examples of ac- 
tivities include reviewing previous 
concepts to allow the instructor 
to gather information about their 
students’ learning progress and 
modify instructions as needed. 
Also, it can be used at the begin- 
ning of instruction to access what 
sort of information students are 
starting off with. 

“Effective instructional approaches that 
engage students in large classes help inform how 
we create learning environments for all students 
regardless of class size,” said Poth. 

“By creating instructional resources, we 
can help instructors who teach across multiple 
sections to co-ordinate and optimize use of 
resources, such as those offered by teaching as- 
sistants, so that students have increased access to 
feedback to support their own learning.” 

The TLEF, launched in 2006, supports 
innovative projects at the U of A that create ex- 
ceptional learning experiences and environments 
for students. Wi 


Sticking to 
the silver 
solution 


~EL 


TEC Edmonton 


Gloria Jensen 


ilver, the oldest and most ef- 

fective antibiotic, has recently 

found its way into hundreds 
of products from toothpaste to bed 
sheets, promising the complete annihi- 
lation of bacteria. 

Something so natural may seem like 
the perfect solution to eliminate bacte- 
ria, but there have been some concerns. 

When silver is broken down into 
nanoparticles, a little can go a long 
way—and it does. Nanosilver in 
products like laundry soap will migrate 
to places it isn’t welcome, such as water 
treatment plants where bacteria is 


needed for water purification. It is also 
very expensive to produce, so losing 
particles through migration proves to 
be costly. 

Steven Kuznicki, a prolific inventor 
and professor in the Department of 
Chemical & Materials Engineering at 
the University of Alberta, discovered 
an inexpensive and simple way to “fix” 
these problems—a nanosilver carrier 
that would keep the particles fixed in 
place, unable to migrate. 

“Because the ‘fixed’ nanosilver 
solves the major problems—expense 
and migration—it will allow new, 
broader applications,” Kuznicki said. 


With the help of TEC Edmonton, 


the U of A’s technology transfer agent, 
Kuznicki formed a U of A spinoff 
called Alberta Nanometals Inc. TEC 
Edmonton has been working with the 
company since its inception, helping 
Kuznicki protect his intellectual prop- 
erty, refine his business plan and attract 
investment. 

Kuznicki is looking for invest- 
ment to start producing his product 
ona larger scale. Steve Jakeway, an 
entrepreneur-in-residence at TEC 
Edmonton, recently started working 
with Kuznicki to get him prepared to 
pitch to investors. 

“T certainly expect that Alberta 
Nanometals, with the help of TEC 


Edmonton, will receive the needed 
investments,” Jakeway said. 

Even with Kuznicki’s 23 years of in- 
dustry experience prior to his academic 
career at the U of A, he is grateful for 
the commercialization support that 
TEC Edmonton has provided. 

“TEC Edmonton is determined to 
help us succeed and get Alberta Nano- 
metals to where it should be,” Kuznicki 
said. According to Kuznicki, that 
determination makes the difference 
when attempting to become a success- 
ful inventor. He is determined to turn 
his invention into a widely available, 
Inexpensive treatment for microbial 


pathogens. If 
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Gastroenterologist brings real world into the classroom 


Michael Brown 
hile Clarence Wong 
believes in using all 
the teaching tools 
available to him to accommodate dif- 
ferent learning styles, he says there 
is one that is a universal teaching 
method that he can’t do without— 
the front lines. 


“Every student needs their own 
message that they understand, so 
what I’ve tried to do is make the 
information broad enough for 
groups of students to learn in their 
own way,” said Wong, a professor in 
the Department of Gastroenterology 
since 2003. “But I always bring to 
the classroom what happened at the 
hospital recently to show that it is 


relevant in the lecture.” 

Eyen within a large group of 
175 people, Wong says real-world 
medicine can be interactive, espe- 
cially with the use of the audience 
response systems fitted into medical 
classrooms. 

“T have even brought patients 
into the classroom,” said Wong, 
who recently received the University 


a e 
Speech professor receives 
international computing award 


Holly Gray 
Ibert Cook didn’t become 
interested in rehabilita- 
tion medicine until the 
late ‘70s, when his son was born with 
a severe intellectual disability. 
“T started off in electrical engineer- 
ing and I probably would still be in 


electrical engineering 
rather than rehab if it 
hadn’t been for Brian,” 
said the professor 

in speech pathology 
and audiology at the 
University of Alberta’s 
Faculty of Rehabilita- 
tion Medicine. 

Now, more than 
three decades later, Pein 
Cook is receiving the Al Cook 
2010 Special Interest 
Group on Accessible Computing, or 
SIGACCESS, Award for Outstand- 
ing Contribution to Computing and 
Accessibility, an international award 
in recognition of his lifelong dedica- 
tion to the research and development 
of assistive devices and computing 
technology for persons with disabili- 
ties. 

Even though his own son is now 


an adult, Cook still takes a special in- 


terest in children. His recent research 
with interdisciplinary teams is fo- 
cused on the effects robot use has on 
cognitive and language development 
in children who have disabilities. 
“The interesting thing about work- 
ing with children is that you get to 
discover their potential and get to help 
them develop their abilities,” he says. 
He explains that for 
children with severe 
disabilities, the use of 
robotics provides an 
opportunity for them to 
explore and demonstrate 
) what they understand in 
a way that wouldn’t be 
possible without the use 


é of technology. While 
vo using a robotic arm 
during play, for example, 
differences ina child’s re- 
sponsiveness, amount of vocalization, 
and appearance of interest were noted. 
But Cook’s work encompasses 
far more than only working with 
children. The former dean of the 
Faculty of Rehabilitation Medicine 
has Canadian and foreign patents, 
more than 200 scientific publications, 
and is often a keynote speaker at con- 
ferences around the world. He also 
works on establishing the faculty’s 


international connections by teaming 
up with foreign researchers, which he 
thinks enriches U of A students’ edu- 
cational experience by showing them 
perspectives to which they wouldn't 
otherwise be exposed. 

Cook has also wrote a textbook 
popular in occupational therapy 
programs, Assistive Technologies: 
Principles and Practice. The book has 
been translated into several differ- 
ent languages including Chinese and 
Korean. The book’s far reach still 
surprises him. 

“When you sit in a little office like 
this and you write, you never think 
anybody’s really going to read it, and 
then when you find out that people 
from faraway places actually make use 
of it—it’s nice,” he says. 

Cook will undoubtedly come 
across someone who has read his 
reference book when he speaks at 
ASSETS 2010, a conference on 
computers and accessibility put on 
by SIGACCESS in Orlando, Fla. this 
October. 

He plans to focus on the ways that 
technology has impacted computer 
use for people with disabilities and 
some of the things people are doing to 
make computers more accessible for 


people who have disabilities. 1 


ALES celebrates career of wildlife expert 


Alexandria Eldridge 

fter a career that has 

spanned 36 years, numer- 

ous countries and a num- 
ber of research areas, Bob Hudson is 
retiring from his position as profes- 
sor of wildlife production/manage- 
ment in the Faculty of Agricultural, 
Life and Environmental Sciences. 

A wildlife expert, Hudson most 
recently served as associate dean 
(international) and held a joint ap- 
pointment between the departments 
of renewable resources and agricul- 
tural, food and nutritional science. 

Hudson has travelled profes- 
sionally to many countries across 
the globe including Sweden, Chile, 
Korea, Malaysia, Thailand, India, 
Cameroon, Zimbabwe and Kenya. 
However, his interest in wildlife 
actually began when he was growing 
up in rural Manitoba, 

“T was always interested in wild- 
life, particularly waterfowl, because 
they were close at hand, but I always 
dreamed of working with something 
larger and more dramatic,” he said. 

Thus, his international expert- 


ence was a natural fit. As he puts 1t, 
in large mammals 


“people interested Regt 
n to Africa.” His 


are naturally draw 


initiation to Africa came in the late 
1970s and changed the course of his 
career. 

“An invitation to 
serve as senior ecologist 
for the World Bank 
Very Large Herbivore 
Study, which looks at 
elephant, rhino, hippo 
and buffalo, opened 
an academic adventure 
that changed my view 
of wildlife management 
and, indeed, of life 
forever.” 

Hudson came to 
the U of A from the University of 
British Columbia in 1974 and took 
a position as an assistant professor in 
animal science. Hudson excelled at 
the U of A, and became a full profes- 
sor in 1985. 

From there, Hudson’s career 
quickly launched beyond research 
and into administration. He served 


Bob Hudson 


as associate dean (academic/interna- 
tional) for the faculty from 1996 to 
2001 and then became associate dean 
(international) in 2007, a position 
he held until his retirement. 

Hudson did accomplish great 
things during his time at the U of A, 
helping develop important relation- 


ships both on campus and with other 


institutions on the international 


scene. He persistently dared students 


and faculty alike to 
“make a world of differ- 
ence.” 

Kennelly added 
that Hudson’s positive 
attitude and skills will 
be missed in the dean’s 
office. 

“Bob has an amazing 
ability to see the big 
picture and to integrate 
complex ideas in a way 
that others could only 
dream about doing. I will miss his 
strong support and creative ideas, 
and his wonderful sense of humour.” 

Despite retiring, Hudson is not 
going to stop his international work. 
He hopes to help the Aga Khan 
University (East Africa) by collect- 
ing and developing conceptual and 
mathematical models—and other 
learning adventures about land and 
people—for their new campus. 

“Beyond having time to learn 
to properly use electronic gadgets, 
[intend to explore two themes of 
growing importance: one, academic 
globalization, and two, sustainability 
science,” he added. M 


of Alberta’s Rutherford Award for 
Excellence in Undergraduate Teach- 
ing. “Even though it is nerve-racking, 
my classes are usually well-attended, 
well-liked sessions.” 

Wong says having classes as big 
as some first-year medicine classes 
are means there are limitations on 
how interactive he can be, but says 
he structures the class so students 
feel that they can ask a question at 
anytime. 

“T think the best teachers I ever 
had are the ones with whom I felt 
totally comfortable asking ques- 
tions,” said Wong, who has a degree 
in medicine from the U of A, but 
also studied at the University of 
Calgary and McMaster University. 
“Their classrooms were always very 
collegial, very non-threatening and 
safe environments. I think that is 
where you learn the best.” 

One advantage that Wong says 
the Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry 
has over other faculties is the length 
of time the professors typically have 
with students throughout their 
education. 

“T see them as students, as senior 
students and as residents, so I always 
get a good sense of where they are de- 
ficient,” he said. “A lot of that comes 
from the beginning where students 
just don’t get a lot of grounding in 
the subject or didn’t have a good 
chance to ask.” 


each end of the footbridge. 


routes during this period. 


at wayne.pelz@edmonton.ca 


EDMONTON 


Laurier — Quesnell 
Footbridge Closure 
July 5° — September 30" 


The City of Edmonton will be closing the Laurier- 
Quesnell Footbridge from July 5" to September 30" 
for maintenance and rehabilitation work. 


Another advantage of working 
within the U of A’s Faculty of Medi- 
cine & Dentistry is that faculty ad- 
ministrators respond to the needs of 
it professors. As an example, Wong 
sites the timely fashion in which 
medical classrooms were equipped 
with the ability to support vodcast- 
ing, the online delivery of lectures or 
podcasts, a practice that is catching 
on across the campus. 

“The faculty, right up to our 
dean, is very open to different kinds 
of changes, and they put funding 
into it,” said Wong. “I think it allows 


the students to really benefit from it 
in the end.” Wi 


Wl ieh 


Clarence Wong 


During that time, a shuttle bus will be available in the mornings 
from 7:00 a.m. to 10:00 a.m. and in the evenings from 4:00 p.m. 
to 7:00 p.m. to enable pedestrians and cyclists to cross 
Whitemud Drive. Pickup and dropoff points will be located at 


All users are advised to use the shuttle bus or find alternative 


For comments, questions and concerns, please call Wayne Pelz, 
Drainage Services, City of Edmonton at (780) 496-5535 or email 
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folio presents a sample of some of the research stories that recently appeared on 
ExpressNews, the U of A’s online news source, and other campus news sources. To 


read more, go to www.expressnews.ualberta.ca. 


Student race-car design team speeds to fourth place 


A team of engineering students has returned from an international design 
competition with the best result ever for the U of A’s Faculty of Engineering, 
placing fourth out of 80 teams. 

Held in Fontana, California in June, the annual competition requires stu- 
dents to design and build an autocross race car that is suitable for mass produc- 
tion and sale. Skills required go beyond design and into manufacturing parts, 
as the team also took top spot in the cost-analysis event. 

For the past few years the team has been on an upward trajectory, finishing 
higher and higher in final standings with each passing year. 

“Te definitely enhances your education—it helps you get a fuller under- 
standing of what you're doing in the classroom,” said Daniel Vaandrager, a 
mechanical engineering co-op student who leads the Formula Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers team. “You get to see if your designs actually perform their 
function on the race track, and you learn people skills like team management 
and working with sponsors and working with technicians in the shop.” 


A new season, a new coach 


For the second straight year, the U of A Pandas field hockey team will have 
a new head coach, as Stefanie Sloboda takes over on an interim basis. 

Sloboda becomes the seventh head coach in Pandas’ field hockey history, 
and only the fourth since the 1981-82 season, thanks to Dru Marshall and Carla 
Duncan (née Somerville) having respective 21-year and seven-year tenures. 

Sloboda takes the reins having also been an assistant coach with the Pandas 
since the 2007-08 season, helping Alberta to two CIS silver medals. The 
Winnipeg native spent five seasons with the Pandas as a field-hockey athlete, 
winning a CIS bronze medal in 2000-01 and earning team MVP honours in 
her 2004-05, her final year. Sloboda graduated from the U of A with a degree 
from the Faculty of Physical Education and Recreation, before joining Field 
Hockey Alberta as junior program administrator. 

“Tm looking forward to continuing the team’s success, through the values 
and beliefs of our exceptional program,” said Sloboda, who is looking to build 
on last year’s silver medal at the CIS championships in Victoria. . “I’m really 
excited to get going with the team and excited for our returning athletes as 
well as the new recruits.” 


C.D. Howe Institute scholar wins prestigious 
Purvis Memorial Prize 


Economics professor and C.D. Howe Institute Fellow-in-Residence Bev 
Dahlby has won the 2010 Doug Purvis Memorial Prize for his study, Once on 
the Lips, Forever on the Hips: A Benefit-Cost Analysis of Fiscal Stimulus in 
OECD Countries. 

The award, one of the most prestigious in economic policy, is awarded by 
the Purvis Foundation to the author/authors of a highly significant, written 
contribution to Canadian economic policy. 

The prize-winning study, published in December 2009, analyzes the large 
fiscal stimulus measures adopted by Canada and most OECD member coun- 
tries in the wake of the global financial downturn and recommends that they 
be evaluated on a benefit-cost basis. The paper also calculates the minimum 
economic benefit per dollar of additional spending that a fiscal-stimulus 
project must provide in order to improve welfare. In Canada’s case, Dahlby 
calculated that to be justifiable on a benefit-cost basis, a fiscal stimulus project 
that improves consumptive public services must provide at least 73 cents in 
benefits for every dollar of fiscal stimulus. For a productivity-enhancing infra- 
structure project, the present value of the increase in labour productivity must 
be at least 61 cents for each dollar spent on infrastructure. 


Diabetes study to compare moderate 
and high-intensity exercise in 55 to 75 year olds 


If you're between 55 and 75 and have type 2 diabetes, you could be part 
of a research study that could help you become more physically active—and 
advance new knowledge about mitigating the physical toll of the disease that 
affects one in 20 Albertans. 

Normand Boulé, an exercise physiology professor in the Faculty of Physical 
Education and Recreation, is seeking 20 men and women between the ages of 
55 and 75 who have type 2 diabetes and who do not smoke to take part in a pi- 
lot study. Boulé explains that this particular age group sees a decrease in physi- 
cal activity, a decrease in muscle mass and an increase in body fat, particularly 
intra-abdominal fat, all of which are strong risk factors for type 2 diabetes. 

Participants will be randomized into two groups with one group exercising 
at a moderate pace, while second group will do high-intensity interval training. 

As participants progress through the study, the amount of exercise will prog- 
ress from 30 minutes, three times per week to 60 minutes, five times a week. 

“We know that moderate physical activity can be very effective for people 
with type 2 diabetes, but we don’t know about the effects of the higher 
intensity exercise,” said Boulé. “We are particularly interested in changes in 
intra-abdominal fat since fat stored in this area seems to play a greater role in 
the development of diabetes and heart disease.” 

To enquire about participating in the study, please email exercise@ual- 
berta.ca or phone research assistant Alanna Friesen at 780-492-8739. 


Julia Necheff 


very couple of years Vivien 

Wulff shuts the door on her 

office in the Faculty of Medi- 
cine & Dentistry at the University of Al- 
berta and makes a long trek to a remote, 
mountainous location in Ecuador. 

But this isn’t adventure for adven- 
ture’s sake. Wulff makes the trip for 
Project Esperanza, or Project Hope, a 
volunteer medical/dental mission to 
the South American country to provide 
health services to a population very 
much in need of them. Even though she 
is more at home with spreadsheets than 
dental instruments, Wulff, a chartered 
accountant by profession, dons a set of 
scrubs and assists as a dental team treats 
scores of children and some adults in a 
rudimentary, makeshift clinic. 

“The rural residents have so little of 
what we take for granted—like clean 
drinking water, a decent school, regular 
medical care,” Wulff says. “I saw one 
child fill a water bottle out of ditch,” she 
recalls. “So many of them have bad oral 
health because they don’t see dentists, 
and they drink pop and sugar drinks 
because they don’t have clean water.” 

Wulff, executive director of the fac- 
ulty, regularly uses vacation time to take 
part in the annual Rotary Club-spon- 
sored mission to Ecuador. It was started 
by Edmonton orthopedic surgeon and 
U of A alumnus Tom Greidanus, who 
first led a medical team there 10 years 
ago. Project Esperanza has now grown to 
include 40 or so health professionals who 
donate their time and expertise to im- 
prove the quality of life of Ecuadorans. 

Back at home, Wulff provides ad- 
ministrative oversight to a large, complex 
faculty with a budget of about $400 
million; 2,500 people including faculty, 
administrative and support staff; eight 
schools, 20 departments and seven divi- 
sions; plus many research groups, centres 
and institutes. 

That she carries significant respon- 
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Vivian Wulff volunteers with Project Hope, a volunteer medical/dental mission to South 
America. 


sibility is one thing. That she does it 

so well, and yet also makes time for 
volunteer work in a developing country 
and for service to her community and 
professional organization, recently 
earned Wulff a prestigious Distinguished 
Service Award from her peers in the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants of 
Alberta. Not to mention the admiration 
and gratitude of two deans, current dean 
Philip Baker and past dean Tom Martie, 
who both nominated her. 

“Vivien combines an almost encyclo- 
pedic knowledge of the intricacies of our 
financial arrangements, with a passion 
to ensure that high standards of fiscal 
probity, and of transparent equity, are 
maintained,” said Baker. 

The faculty has multiple funding 
sources and financial arrangements. 
Wulff says one of her main tasks has 
been to clarify these and keep track of 
them. She has also spent the last few 
years working with the provost’s office, 
securing expansion funding for both the 
medical and dental schools, and working 
through health and education restructur- 
ing in the complicated area of academic 
medicine, or as she puts it, “the shifting 
landscape of academia and health care” 
in Alberta. 

“[ think our faculty is much more 
complex than most because we are at the 


juncture of advanced learning and Al- 
berta’s health-care system,” Wulff notes. 

Deputy provost Dru Marshall says 
Wulff has one of the most complex 
financial jobs on campus. “Vivien meets 
with a wide variety of stakeholders, and 
does an excellent job of representing 
all categories of staff in the Faculty of 
Medicine & Dentistry in a way that is 
educative, supportive, respectful and 
transparent,” says Marshall. “Her work 
is critical in ensuring that educators, 
researchers and clinicians are supported 
in their efforts to make a difference in 
the world.” 

Analumna of the U of A Faculty of 
Business (B.Comm., 1978), she joined 
the Faculty of Medicine & Dentistry in 
2004. Prior to this, she was acting chief 
financial officer and then assistant dean 
of administration for Augustana Uni- 
versity College in Camrose, Alta., during 
which time she oversaw the administra- 
tive aspects of Augustana’s merger with 
the UofA. 

“The work Vivien has done, both in 
her career at the University of Alberta 
and in her various volunteer roles, makes 
her truly deserving of a Distinguished 
Service Award,” said Jane Halford, the 
CEO and executive director of the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants of 
Alberta. i 


"Alberta Venture” magazine recently announced Alberta's 

50 Most Influential People 2010. The list includes 14 people 
who graduated from the U of A, as well as Lorne Tyrrell, 
professor in the Department of Medical Microbiology and 
Immunology and founder of the Li Ka Shing Institute of 
Virology, former U of A chancellor Eric Newell, and Bob 
Steadward, founder and honorary president of the U of A's 
Steadward Centre for Personal & Physical Achievement. 


University chancellor Linda Hughes and U of A student 
Orysya Svystun were recognized for their achievements dur- 
ing the YWCA Women of Distinction Awards June 13 at the 
Edmonton Expo Centre. Hughes won the Lois E. Hole Award 
for Lifetime Achievement and Svystun won in the category of 
Youth: 18 & Under. 


Sarah Gleeson, professor in the Department of Earth and 
Atmospheric Sciences, has received the Young Scientist Award 
from the Mineralogical Association of Canada and the William 
Harvey Gross Award from the Geological Association of Canada 
(Mineral Deposits Division). 


Greta Cummings, professor in the Faculty of Nursing, 
has received the Order of Merit for Nursing Research from the 
Canadian Nurses Association. 


Norman Beaulieu, professor in the Department of 
Electrical and Computer Engineering, has received the Canadian 
Award for Telecommunications Research, sponsored by Queen's 
University and the Canadian Society of Information Theory. 


Infectious disease researcher Deepali Kumar has received 
the Clinical Science Career Development Award from the 
American Society of Transportation. 


Carole Estabrooks, professor in the Faculty of Nursing, 
received the Distinguished Academic Award from the 
Confederation of Alberta Faculty Associations. 


Karim Jamal, U of A School of Business accounting 
chair, has won the 2010 Haim Falk Award from the Canadian 
Academic Accounting Association. Jamal is the third Alberta 
Business School professor to receive the award. 


Public health science researcher Walter Kipp has been 
elected as a Fellow of the Canadian Academy of Health Sciences. 


Octavian Catuneanu, professor in the Department 
of Earth and Atmospheric Sciences, has received the WW 
Hutchison Medal from the Geological Association of Canada. 


Brian Jones, professor in the Department of Earth and 
Atmospheric Sciences, has received the J Willis Ambrose Medal 
from the Geological Association of Canada. 


Brygeda Renke has been named executive director of the 
Association of Academic Staff University of Alberta, effective 
July 1. Previously, Brygeda served with AASUA as senior mem- 
bership services officer. 


AASUA Executive and Council Elections for 2010-11 


President: Donald Heth, psychology 

Vice-President: lan MacLaren, history and classics 

Treasurer: Loren Kline, dentistry/physiology 

Past President: Walter Dixon, ALES 

APO: George Thomlison, facilities management 

FSO: Richard Uwiera, ALES 

Librarian: Fred Ziegler, libraries 

TRAS: Michele Hales, chemical and materials engineering 
Academic Faculty reps 

Jennifer Jay, Chair, history and classics 

Jeremy Richards, Earth and atmospheric sciences 

Thian Gan, civil and environmental engineering 
Standing Committee Chairs 

Salary: Larry Clark, drama 

Members’ advisory: Heidi Julien, library and information studies 

Economic benefits: Tom Scott, School of Business 

Equity: Malinda Smith, political science 

Research and scholarly activity: Simaan AbouRizK, civil and 

environmental engineering 

Teaching & Learning: Steve Harvey, physiology 

Finance: Loren Kline, dentistry/physiology 

Personnel: Ricardo Acufia, Parkland Institute 
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Talks & Events listings do not accept submissions via fax, mail, e-mail or phone, Please enter events you’d like to appear in folio and on ExpressNews at: www.uofaweb.ualberta.ca/events/submit.cfm. A 


more comprehensive list of events is available online at www.events.ualberta.ca. Deadline: noon one week prior to publication. Entries will be edited for style and length. 


Until Aug. 20 


The Other Side of Gold Mountain: 
Glimpses of Chinese Pioneer Life on 
the Prairies from the Wallace B. Chung 
and Madeline H. Chung Collection. 
This exhibition of documents, photographs 
and artifacts provides significant insight 
into Chinese pioneer life on the Canadian 
Prairies. The Noon—4:30 p.m. B7 Rutherford 
South Rutherford Library, North and South 
(Humanities and Social Sciences). 


Until July 31 


Magadan—The People and the 
Place. A photographic celebration of the 
Canadian Circumpolar Institute’s 50th 
Anniversary. Pavel Zhdanov and Andrey 
Osipov, two well-known Magadan region 
photographers, photograph the lives of gold 
miners and fishermen, of the remnants— 
both human and material—of the Magadan 
Gulag history, of post-Soviet ghost towns 
and happier occasions of weddings and 
community celebrations. Rutherford Library. 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 


THE GRANDE PROMENADE (VICTORIA 
COURT). International style architecture. 
Enter your turnkey furnished condo today. 
~ You will enjoy entertaining in your spacious 
living room and dining room while enjoying 
spectacular river views. All the linens, tow- 
els, cutlery, dish and cookware is ready for 
your use. $1,900/month. Yearly lease. Call 
Janet Fraser at 780-441-6441. 


ABSOLUTELY STUNNING VIEWS, 
DOWNTOWN’S FINEST. The Gainsborough. 
Totally renovated, hardwood floors 
throughout, 2 large bdrms, lots of storage, 
living room dining room and den. 2 new 
bathrooms, new Brazilian cherry kitchen 
and pantry, black granite countertops, mas- 
ter bath with multi jet massaging shower. 
$2,200/month. For details call Janet Fraser 
at 780-441-6441 or email jennfra@inter- 
baun.com 


WINDSOR PARK, MAIN FLOOR 
HOUSE FOR RENT. Attention sabbatical, 
PhD students. 10 month rental in beautiful 
Windsor Park. Turnkey furnished 3 bdrm 
main floor of house. Master bedroom 
features hot tub, and en suite. Formal din- 
ing and living room. Kitchen and relaxing 
back yard among the beauty of university 
area. Parking off street. $2,600/month. Call 
Michael Jenner at 780-441-6441. Gordon 
W.R. King & Assoc. Real Estate Corp. 


EXCITING FULLY RENOVATED 
STRATHEARN HOME. Fully renovated semi 
bungalow like new. $3,000/month. Enjoy 
all new electrical, plumbing, insulation and 
windows. High efficiency furnace/hot water. 
Oversize insulated heated garage. 3 bdrm, 
2 bath, fully finished basement. Beautiful 
new kitchen and hardwood floors through- 
out. Patios both front and back. A dream 
home with fantastic city views. Call Michael 
Jenner at 780-441-6441. Gordon W.R. King 
& Assoc. Real Estate Corp. 


THE RESIDENCE BUILDING. Great 1 
bdrm, 1 bath condo in Legislature area. 
Walk to downtown, LRT or river val- 
ley. Turnkey furnished, Parquet flooring. 
Fully furnished ready to move in. In-suite 
laundry. Available immediately. Covered 
parking, Includes Cable/phone & utilities. 
$1,700/month. Call Michael Jenner 780- 
441-6441 or email mike@jenner.tv Gordon 
W.R. King & Assoc. Realty Corp. 


PARKVIEW. 3 bdrm, 2 full baths, fully 
renovated bungalow. 12 mins to U of A, 
available September 2010. Non-smokers, 
no pets, responsible renters. $1 399/month 
780 436-5606, lamjamgra@shaw.ca 


July 18-21 


14th Biennial International Amine 
Oxidase Workshop. An international 
meeting of enzyme kineticists, structural 
biologists and physiologists to discuss cur- 
rent research on structure amd function 
of mammalian amine oxidase enzymes, 
and roles of these enzymes in psychiatric 
and cardiovascular diseases, diabetes and 
cancer. To register go to www.pmcol.ual- 
berta.ca/ao2010/. 5:30-10:30 p.m. 1-040 
Li Ka Shing Centre for Health Research 
Innovation. 


July 19-Aug. 9 


Big Basket Bonanza Contest. Enter 
at room 209 HUB Mall Administration 
Office. The contest is open to all full time 
U of A staff and students. 9 a.m. —3 p.m. 
209 HUB Mall Administration Office HUB 
International. 


MAGRATH EXECUTIVE DUPLEX 
CONDOMINIUM. Well-located near Rabbit 
Hill Road and 23 Avenue. One 5 minute bus 
ride to Century Park LRT. New 2 bdrm, 2 
¥ bath, open plan kitchen and living area 
with huge windows and a gas fireplace. 
Granite island, fenced yard with raised 
deck, single garage with remote opener, all 
appliances including washer and dryer. Easy 
access to shopping, restaurants, and walk- 
ing trails. Convenient to the Henday and 
Terwilliger Drive. $1,710/month, reductions 
available for longer tenancy. Available Aug. 
1. 780-433-6387. 


LOOKING FOR LUXURY + PEACE AND 
QUIET. We have a very unique modern, 
upscale rental opportunity at Shepherd's 
Gardens in Millwood’s (close to the Grey 
Nuns Hospital). Custom designed 2,100 
sq foot penthouse with modern decor. 
Hardwood floors, custom cabinetry, granite 
counters, floor to ceiling windows, two 
underground parking stalls, and storage 
cage(s). Two balconies — one off the 
master bedroom and a second 550 sq. ft. 
rooftop garden with incredible views of 
the City. $2,900/month inclusive. For a 
personal tour call John at 780-463-9810 or 
780-719-6569. www.shepherdscare.org/ 
shepherds-gardens.html 


3 BEDROOM BUNGALOW. Main floor. 
6 blocks from Southgate LRT. Near U of A 
South Campus, walking trails and GO Centre. 
Available Sept 1st. No smoking. $1,250/ 
month plus shared utilities. 780-438-0973. 
barbwstone@shaw.ca. 


TWO BEDROOM, TWO BATH CONDO. 
10149 Saskatchewan Drive, 18th floor. 900 
sq. ft. New appliances. Parking. $1,200/ 
month, dobert@ualberta.ca. 


RIVERBEND. Unfurnished, 4 bdrm, 2 
storey with walk-out basement. Available 
Aug. 1. $2,500/month. Sandy 780-430-6876 
(evenings). 


TWO BEDROOM. 2 bathroom, hi-rise 
condominium adjacent to U of A. Claridge 
House 11027 — 87 Ave. 1,418 sq. ft., 7 
appliances, in-suite laundry, A/C, swimming 
pool, underground heated parking. $1,650/ 
month includes utilities. Available August 
{st, 2010. Phone 780-430-6797 or email 
bubel@telusplanet.net. 


VARSCONA TOWERS, 11007 - 83 
AVENUE. 2 bdrm, 1,130 sq. ft. apartment. 
Close to U of A. Available July 1. $1,300/ 
month, includes all utilities, washer, dryer, 
dishwasher, parking, pool. NS, NP. Ph 250- 
656-5445, Cell 250-812-1823, e-mail kow- 
alyks@shaw.ca. Long-term preferred. 


July 20-24 


Marine Mammal Workshop. This 
program is designed for adults with an 
interest in marine mammals, though no 
prior experience in this field is necessary. 
The workshop takes place at the Bamfield 
Marine Station and will focus on marine 
mammal research techniques, both through 
classroom activities and boat excursions 
with real marine mammal scientists. www. 
bms.bc.ca/pubed/adult/marmamwksp.html 


July 20 


3M National Teaching Fellowship 
Workshop. The Academic Awards and 
Ceremonies Office invites you to a work- 
shop designed to allow 3M candidates and 
nominators to work through all aspects 
of preparing nominations for this prize. 
The community of 3M National Teaching 
Fellows embodies the highest ideals of 
teaching excellence and scholarship with 
a commitment to enhance the educational 
experience of every learner. 9 a.m.—noon, 
TELUS Room 134 Aberhart Centre. www. 
mecmaster.ca/3Mteachingfellowships/ 


GLENORA. 900 sq. ft. bungalow. 
Immaculate, 2 bdrm up, 1 bdrm down, 
finished basement, all appliances, single 
detached garage. Close to downtown, U of 
A. Available Aug. 1. $1,500. Phone 780-893- 
4514. 


PLEASANTVIEW. 1 bdrm, 1 bath, 
upgraded apartment suite. 2 minutes from 
U of A. $899/month. Phone Jennifer at 780- 
915-3817. 


THREE BEDROOM PLUS DEN 
TOWNHOUSE. 1.5 baths, partially finished 
basement, 6 appliances. Walking distance 
to Southgate LRT, shopping, schools. 5 km 
from U of A. Available Sept. 1. $1,590/ 
month, Email: rents5ave@shaw.ca. 


PERFECT HOME FOR U OF A OR 
DOWNTOWN COMMUTE. Cozy 3 bdrm 
semi-bungalow in Parkallen. Close to 
South Campus LRT and Bus Routes. 2 
1/2 baths, Jacuzzi tub, 5 appliances, full 
basement, large fenced yard with garden, 
double garage. No pets, non smokers. 
Wanting responsible tenants. $1,800 + 
utilities. Contact Connie 780-437-4847 or 
conneryr@shaw.ca 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 


GARNEAU LOFTS 10717 83 AVE. 
Enjoy the summer on your private 400 sq. 
ft. roof top terrace. On a quiet tree lined 
street in Garneau, this unique top floor 
corner unit displays an open plan with 
high ceilings, big windows, and a second 
storey loft that could be used as a great 
room, den, or an extra bdrm. Providing 
over 1,260 sq. ft. of upgraded living, the 
condo features hardwood flooring, a large 
kitchen with center island, spacious master 
bedroom, a city view from the loft and ter- 
race, central air conditioning, and secure 
underground parking with extra storage. 
The central location is walking distance 
to the U of A, Whyte Ave, and provides 
easy access to the downtown core. An 
outstanding condo and location. Darrell 
Zapernick Realty Executives Challenge 
780-907-0016. 


LIVE, WORK & PLAY. You're a short 
walk to the University in this charming 3 
bdrm home at 10957 University Avenue. 
Inside find an elegant dining & living room 
with gas, coal-burning effect fireplace, 
new bamboo floors, original details. Enjoy 
the hot tub in spacious backyard. Make 
this prestigious location your choice to call 
home. Call Amanda Leclerc today! (780) 
910-2787. MLS# E3225587 


BUYING, SELLING OR LEASING 
A CONDO. | can help you. Call now 


July 21 


NASA Breakfast. This year's break- 
fast will run from 6:30-11:30 a.m. The 
location is the Quad and will take place 
rain or shine. The cost is $2 or free to NASA 
members who show their NASA card (bring- 
ing your NASA card with you takes you 
directly to the food line). We are looking 
for volunteers to help with this event. A 
number of jobs/shifts are available. If you 
are able to help out, please contact Jamie 
at 780-439-3181 or email reception@nasa. 
ualberta.ca. 


July 25-30 


17th Canadian Symposium on 
Theoretical Chemistry. Held every three 
years, the CSTC is an international meeting 
that brings together theoretical chemists 
from across Canada and around the world. 
The symposium covers the full scope of 
theoretical chemistry, including electronic 
structure methods, chemical dynamics, and 
statistical mechanics, with a particular focus 
on recent theoretical and methodological 
advances, Lister Centre. www.cstc2010.ca. 


Connie Kennedy 780-482-6766. Pioneer 
Condominium Specialist. Re/Max Real 
Estate. Virtual Tours. wwwconniekenndey. 
com. 


KINISKI GARDENS. 1,280 sq. ft., 3 
bdrm townhouse with single attached 
garage and finished basement. Spacious 
and bright, large windows throughout. 
Quiet neighbourhood on bus route to LRT. 
Across street from elementary school and 
park. Convenient access to Whitemud and 
Henday. Sale, rent or rent-to-own. Phone 
780-721-1483. 


ACCOMMODATIONS WANTED 


PROPERTY WANTED. By faculty mem- 
ber in Belgravia, Mckernan, or Windsor 
Park. Email bowman@math.ualberta.ca. 


U OF A FACULTY. Seeks 2/3 bdrm 
house for fall semester. Email raft@ual- 
berta.ca. 


July 28 


4th Annual WISEST Fun Golf 
Tournament. This fundraising golf tour- 
nament enjoys participation from many 
local industry, government and academic 
communities. Try your hand at some fun 
science and engineering activities beyond 
the golfing fun. Early bird fee is $150 per 
golfer, After June 28 the cost is $175 per 
golfer. Registration deadline is July 19. 
Registration fee includes green fees, power 
cart, continental breakfast, lunch and 
prizes. www.wisest.ualberta.ca 


Aug. 13 


Campus Sustainability Tour. Take 
a tour of North Campus to find out where 
and how the U of A is creating a sustainable 
campus. From students to faculty and staff 
to the wider community, everyone's wel- 
come to join the free 1.5 hour walking tour. 
Please RSVP to secure your spot. Watch a 
short video about the Campus Sustainability 
Tours on our YouTube at www.youtube.com/ 
watch?v=Jhs-oYnP4sQ 10:30 a.m.—noon. 
559 General Services Building. 


WANTED 


NEED A RELIABLE HOUSE/PET SITTER. 
Going away for an extended period of time. 
Call Shirley at 780-662-2234. 


SERVICES 


TECH VERBATIM EDITING. On cam- 
pus, APA, Chicago, Hart's, MLA, Turabian; 
medical terminology. Member, Editors’ 
Association of Canada. Donna 780-465- 
3753 verbatimedit@shaw.ca 


CASH PAID FOR QUALITY BOOKS. 
The Edmonton Book Store, 780-433-1781. 
www.edmontonbookstore.com. 


DAVE RICHARDS CERTIFIED 
JOURNEYMAN CARPENTER. Complete 
renovation services. 30 years experience. 
References. No job too small 780-886-6005 


The Other Side of Gold Mountain 


uuaA-SalAeg JBE4IN 


This exhibit, which tells the story of Chinese pioneer life on the prairies though 
the eyes of Wallace Chug, is on display at the Bruce Peel Special Collections in 
the Rutherford Library until the end of August. 
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Storytelling in the theatre of 
surgery 
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Staff Spotlight 


Putting a face to the shine 
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Is that so, Joe? 
The complex relationship 


between St. Joseph’s College 
and the U of A 


Researcher 
says BMI thin 


on accuracy in 
heart-failure 
patients 


Carmen Leibel 


ifty-five-year-old Evan Chan 
FE is one of 400,000 Canadians 

living with heart disease. 
Chan’s enlarged heart causes him to 
be short of breath and sometimes 
have dizzy spells, but being a part of a 
University of Alberta study is his way 
of helping find out more about the 
disease. 

“I wanted to contribute to society 
in hopes that this research might find 
something,” said Chan. 

Chan was one of Antigone Oreo- 
poulos’ study participants in a research 
project that found body mass index, or 
BMI, is an inaccurate way to test the 
body fat status of heart-failure patients. 
Oreopoulos, from the U of A’s School 
of Public Health, also found heart- 
failure patients with more muscle may 
have a better chance at survival. 

Oreopoulos studied 140 patients 
with heart failure. Study participants 
underwent a special scan to measure 
their muscle mass and body fat. 


6G | think it is important 
to note that we cannot 
rely on BMI alone as a 
measure of obesity and 
risk in patients with 
heart failure.” 


Antigone Oreopoulos 


“I wanted to explore something 
called the ‘obesity paradox,’ whereby 
once heart failure is established, 
patients with a higher body-mass index 
who are considered obese live longer, 
which is opposite of what occurs 
in people without the disease,” said 
Oreopoulos. 

Oreopoulos’ research found that 
having more muscle was associated 
with better nutritional status and 
lower severity of heart failure, while 
higher body fat was associated with 
increased inflammation and reduced 
exercise capacity. 


continued on page 2 


Flocking together 


A flock of pigeons take flight on the South Campus. 
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CIHR grant will fund research into link between 
physical activity and breast cancer 


Jane Hurly 


ver the next five years, 
a diverse, multidisci- 
plinary team of research- 


ers led by Kerry Courneya of the 
University of Alberta and Christine 
Friedenreich of Alberta Health Ser- 
vices will conduct a series of five large 
research projects to probe the impacts 
of physical activity on 
breast cancer. 
Courneya’s team is 
one of just four across 
Canada to be awarded a 
$2.5 million team grant 
over five years from the 
Canadian Institutes of 
Health Research, and 
the only team from the 
University of Alberta to 
do so. The grants were 
recently announced by 
the federal minister of 
health, Leona Alukkaq. 
A Canada Research Chair in 
Physical Activity and Cancer since 
2004, Courneya has been making 
breakthroughs in the fields of physical 


activity and cancer for over a decade. 


Kerry Courneya 


This grant gives his team the oppor- 
tunity to take their work down new 
paths and use different approaches 
thanks to a large, diverse research 
cohort. “The really novel aspect of 
this study is the link between physi- 
cal activity and fitness, and disease 
outcomes,” says Courneya. “There has 
been limited research examining those 
outcomes. Women who survive breast 
cancer are at greater risk 
for breast cancer recur- 
rence, second cancers, 
cardiac dysfunction, 
weight gain, bone loss, 
lymphedema and joint 
pain; they complain of 
cognitive dysfunction, 
menopausal symptoms, 
fatigue; [and] some 
report psychosocial 
distress.” 

The five research 
projects will focus on 
the potential role of physical activity 
and health-related fitness in facilitat- 
ing treatment completion, alleviat- 
ing treatment side effects, hastening 
recovery after treatments, improving 


long term quality of life and reduc- 


/ than fust U YUCsroe Me 
ence Services _ 


ing the risks of disease recurrence, 
other chronic diseases, and premature 
death. 

“Our team will look at breast 
cancer recurrence, death from breast 
cancer as well as overall survival and 
whether physical activity and health- 
related fitness—cardio-respiratory 
fitness, muscular strength and body 
composition—are independent 
predictors of recurrence of the disease 
and survival,” says Courneya. 

For the five-year study, research- 
ers will be recruiting 1,500 women 
newly-diagnosed with breast cancer 
through the Tom Baker Cancer 
Centre in Calgary and the Cross 
Cancer Institute in Edmonton. The 
study is set to begin early in 2011. 
“We have a system set up with the 
medical oncologists at these centres 
and all women eligible for the study, 
up to age 75, will be approached to 
see if they want to participate,” said 
Courneya. 

Besides the major studies, Cour- 
neya says there are opportunities for 
sub-group analysis, with a large re- 
search cohort. “These analyses might 
include looking at the link between 


780-492-6057 | conference.services@ualberta.ca | 


fitness and disease outcomes based on 
disease stage, or we could look at some 
of the molecular markers in the cancer 
cells such as estrogen receptor positive 
or estrogen receptor negative cancer, 
for example. 

“We can look at and determine 
what role exercise is playing depend- 
ing on other medical co-morbidities 
or depending on your fitness level at 
the time of diagnosis and those types 
of things. Then you can give more 
targeted recommendation about what 
the best bang for the buck might be in 
terms of an exercise prescription.” 

Courneya says the true value of the 
team grant is the legacy of research 
projects it will spawn. 

“The real goal of our CIHR team 
grant is to build this cohort so we 
have a beautiful resource, a living 
laboratory, of 1,500 women with 
all the gold-standard assessments of 
exercise and health-related fitness 
tracked over many years and fol- 
lowed for all these disease outcomes. 
And once you establish that, there 
are an endless number of questions 
future students and academics could 
potentially look at.” Mi 
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Grad student Carla Ro 
Mager’s daughter, Catherine Yeow. 


Researchers examining vitamins’ role in celiac disease 


Bev Betkowski 


esearch at the University 


of Alberta is helping ad- 


dress a worrisome problem 


for children and adolescents with 
celiac disease who, because of their 
chronic condition, face a risk of weak 
bones and osteoporosis. 

Diana Mager, a professor of 
agricultural, food and nutritional 


science, and Justine Turner, pediatric 
gastroenterologist in the Department 


of Pediatrics at the U of A, are lead- 
ing a team that is exploring whether 


certain vitamins need to be routinely 


driguez-Dimitrescu (left) and researcher Diana Mager, with 


included in treatment programs for 
children and teens with celiac disease. 

“One in 100 people in Canada 
have celiac disease (an inability to 
digest the gluten in grains and other 
food products), and yet many go 
undiagnosed for years and as a result, 
have a higher risk for poor bone 
health,” said Mager. The problem is 
especially important for children with 
celiac disease, not only because peak 
bone development happens during 
adolescence, but also because their 
chronic condition prevents good ab- 
sorption of important bone-boosters 
such as vitamin K. 


Speech staffer places at 


Laurie Wang 


en Noriko Major 
isn’t working as the 
office assistant at the 
Faculty of Rehabilitation Medicine's 


Department of Speech Pathology and 
Audiology, she is kicking major butt in 


fitness. 


Before placing second at the Al- 


berta Bodybuilding Association’s 2010 


Southern Alberta Championships in 


women’s fitness, Major spent 12 weeks 


preparing for the competition. Each 
day prior to showing up for work at 


the University of Alberta, Major would 


wake up at 5 a.m. to do 40 minutes of 
cardio. After work, Major would go to 
the gym and do weight training and 
then practice posing, On the weekends 
she would practice her routine and fit 


major fitness competition 


in more workouts. Major hired coach 
Mariusz Zastawny to keep her on 
track. 

“T went into intense training to 
build muscle and bring my body-fat 
percentage down,” she said. 

Major’s first foray into the world 
of bodybuilding occurred in 2008. 
During the competition she was told 
by the judges that she needed to gain 
seven to 10 more pounds of muscle in 
order to be competitive. She trained 
six days a week leading up to the 2010 
competition and gained the muscle 
mass necessary this year. 

Major also had to develop and 
perform a routine for the fitness 
competition. 

“The routine had to include one- 
arm push ups, the splits, a high kick, a 
straddle hold and an L-sit,” Major says. 
“T have a dance background 
so I love being on stage and 


payiddns 


performing,” 

After placing in the top 
three in the provincial compe- 
tition, Major is now qualified 
to compete in the Nationals. 
She is back at her training in 
preparation for next year’s 
Canadian Nationals competi- 
tion in August. 

“Tt feels great to be on 
stage. It’s nice to have a goal 
and something to work 
towards—that’s why I do ir,” 
says Major. “And [ also love 
lifting weights.” Bi 


Noriko Major placed second 
at the Alberta Bodybuilding 
Association’s 2010 Southern 
Alberta Championships in 
women’s fitness this June. 


Add to this the fact, Mager said, 
that most Canadians—including 


celiacs—in general have low levels of 
another crucial bone builder, vitamin 


D, due to decreased exposure to sun- 
light and poor diets. 

Mager and her colleagues felt it 
was important to focus on studying 
bone health in children with celiac 
disease, because little has been done 
to find out just how much of a role 
vitamins K and D play, especially in 
children who are newly diagnosed 
with celiac disease. 

As part of their research, they 
conducted a study of 43 children 
and teens from three to 18 years of 
age from that category. The results 
showed that the youths tended to 
have low bone density, likely due to 
poor intake and absorption of vita- 
mins and minerals. That means they 


should be getting more of vitamins K 


and D in their diets, said Mager. 


The study, funded by the Canadi- 
an Celiac Association and the U of A 


Food and Health Innovation Initia- 
tive, also revealed that the children 


were getting less than 50 per cent of 


their recommended dietary intake 
of vitamin K, and that they suffered 
from low levels of vitamin D, which 
can be raised through increased 
exposure to sunlight and by eating 
fortified dairy products. 

Mager also recommends that 
children with celiac disease include 
weight-bearing physical activity in 
their daily routines to build their 
bone strength, and boost their vita- 
min D intake by exercising outside. 

“Enjoying activities such as 
walking and running outdoors when 
there is more sunshine is a great way 
to contribute to healthy bones,” 
Mager said. 

She and her colleagues at the 
U of A hope their research will even- 
tually determine whether vitamin 
supplementation needs to become 
part of a clinical regimen for patients 
with celiac disease. “If we can encour- 
age parents and families to eat a wider 
variety of non-gluten containing 
foods that are high in vitamins and 
minerals that promote healthy bones, 
we can help children with celiac 
disease to stay healthier.” Wi 


66 One in 100 people in Canada have celiac disease, and 
yet many go undiagnosed for years and as a result, have 
a higher risk for poor bone health.” 


Diana Mager 


BML assessment invalid a 


Antigone Oreopoulos and study participant Evan Chan. 


“This suggests that in patients with 
heart failure having more muscle mass 
and lower fat may be beneficial.” 

The study also discovered that 
testing just the body mass index of 
heart-failure patients doesn’t ac- 
curately measure their body-fat status. 
Oreopoulos found that 41 per cent of 
the study participants were inaccu- 
rately classified by BMI. Many who 
had a high body weight but not high 
body fat were mislabelled as obese and 
others who did not weigh a lot but 
had a high amount of body fat were 
mislabelled as normal. 

“T think it’s important to note 
that we cannot rely on BMI alone as a 
measure of obesity and risk in patients 
with heart failure.” 

Chan was one of the participants 
who was inaccurately classified by BMI. 
Oreopoulos says he was in the highest 
BMI category at 30.3, which classifies him 
as obese, but adds this is likely because he 
has a high amount of muscle mass for his 


age. This was a surprise to Chan. “I hope 


continued from page 1 
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the medical community might be 
more receptive to developing another 
standard, or supplement with other 
techniques, in helping their care of 
heart patients.” 

Oreopoulos says this research has 
direct implications for weight-man- 
agement guidelines and adds that, to 
date, there is a shortage of evidence to 
guide a clinician’s decision about when 
to recommend weight loss to a patient 
with heart failure. 

While this study provides potential 
explanations of how muscle and fat 
could possibly play a role in the surviv- 
al of heart-failure patients, Oreopou- 
los says there isn’t enough evidence to 
make specific recommendations. 

“My team and I plan to conduct 
treatment studies that examine the 
effects of intentional weight loss on 
the survival and quality of life in these 
patients.” 

Oreopoulos’ research was pub- 
lished in July in the journal Mayo 
Clinic Proceedings. Bi 


Michael Brown 
onathan White sees his style 
of teaching as a form of story- 
telling, and why not? He does 
his best instruction in a theatre, albeit 
a surgical theatre. 

The surgeon in the University 
of Alberta’s Faculty of Medicine 
& Dentistry is quickly earning a 
reputation as an educator with a dif- 
ferent perspective, after he recently 
received one of the U of A’s McCalla 
Professorship awards. Named after 
the U of A’s first dean of the Faculty 
of Graduate Studies and Research, 
the award provides faculty members 
with an opportunity to explore and 
implement strategies integrating 
their research and teaching. 

White says the award will allow 
him to pursue his research into team- 
based interprofessional assessment, 
online learning presence and the use 
of narrative in medical education. 


“T talk about hanging learning and 


Critical thought on the decline in academia 


Michael Davies-Venn 
here has been a dramatic 
decline in critical thought 
in universities and grade 
schools over the last 10 years, says Joel 
Westheimer, University of Ottawa 
research chair in the sociology of 
education. And, he says, that drop has 
seen universities taking on the role of 
job training centres, rather than meet- 
ing their core missions of serving the 
public good, 
“In kindergarten to Grade 12 and 
at the university level, there has been a 
huge increase in the idea that the sole 
purpose for schools and universities 
is for job training,” said Westheimer, 
speaking to a group of University of 
Alberta researchers, instructors and 


knowledge off of an actual encounter 
with a patient,” said White, who runs 
the undergraduate surgery program in 
the Faculty of Medicine 

& Dentistry. “It is very 
hard to go read a chapter 
in a textbook about colitis 
and actually remember 
something, It is actually 
much easier if you've seen 
an actual person who has 
that problem and then 
you go and read about it. 
Suddenly, it then begins to 
make sense and you start 
to see what happens when 
people get sick and they have opera- 
tions.” 

Despite also being a 2010 re- 
cipient of the Provost’s Award for 
Early Achievement of Excellence in 
Undergraduate Teaching, White says 
he doesn’t have any classic lecture hall 
tricks of the trade, choosing instruc- 
tion on the business end of a scalpel 
instead. 

“One advantage I have over being 


community members during a sympo- 
sium on Aug, 11, which was organized 
by the Centre for Teaching and 
Learning and Community Service- 
Learning offices. “Historically, that 
was never the case, but as we made that 
shift from schools for the public good 
to schools as job-training institutions, 
we ve narrowed the curriculum into 
subject areas that are easily measured 
and that are easily justified for very 
specific skill set.” 

One of the consequences of this shift 
is a loss in the number of subjects stud- 
ied, as well as the amount of time spent 
exploring what Westheimer describes 
as deeper questions about the world. 
Recognizing the need to stem this de- 
cline of critical thought, the U of A has 


undertaken various initiatives, including 


66 Community service learning provides a context where 
students are actually in the environment, wherein what 
they do matters for people in organizations and groups 
in the community who are relying on those students to 
be actively contributing in some way.” 


Sara Dorow 


Jonathan White 
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teaching & learning, learning & teaching 
In this classroom, the scalpel is mightier than the pen 


in a classroom is, obviously, I already 
have their attention,” said White. 
“The key thing for us is to have 

, students figure out what 
kinds of things need 
operations, what sort of 
information surgeons 

; need, what it is like fora 
» patient to have surgery 

‘ and what it is like to do 
, the surgery. 

“We actually want 
them to come along to 
) see whar itis like to open 

somebody up and see what 

an appendix looks like or 
what a gall bladder looks like, because 
they don’t get that kind of experience at 
any other time in medical school.” 

The surgeon says he understands 
that only a few students will end up 
being surgeons so he asks them what 
they want to get out of his class. 

“By the time they're hitting third 
or fourth year, they are fairly sure 
about what they are going [special- 


its Centre for Teaching and Learning, 
which helps researchers enhance their 
teaching approaches, and the Commu- 
nity Service-Learning program. 

“The university has embraced 
discovery learning and the reason for 
this is that we know that learning is 
made deeper and more lasting when the 
whole person is involved in the learning 
process, and is challenged to be viscerally 
engaged while learning by asking ques- 
tions and challenging themselves,” said 
Sara Dorow, director of the U of A’s 
Community Service-Learning program. 

As part of the day-long symposium, 
entitled, “Taking Teaching to the 
Edges (of the classroom) and Beyond,” 
researchers had on display various 
teaching methods, highlighting how 
community-engaged learning directly 
benefits students and the community. 

An example of that approach is a 
play by U of A drama students, who 
used the life stories of Edmontonians, 
clients of Boyle Street Community Ser- 
vices, to illustrate issues around poverty, 
inequality and marginalization as part of 
their coursework. 

Another example are the students 
who are part of the Community Service- 
Learning Program and, as such, provide 
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Congratulations to Lily Choi, whose name was drawn asf 
part of folio’s July 16 “Are You a Winner?” contest, after 
she correctly identified the object in the photo as being lo- 
cated by staircase on main floor between Rutherford Library 
South and Rutherford Library North. For her sleuthing skills, 
Choi has received a copy of “Taking the Lead: Strategies 
and Solutions from Female Coaches,” edited by Sheila 
Robertson with an introduction from Dru Marshall, U of A 
provost and vice-president (academic), as well as a copy 
of former U of A English professor Stephen Scobie’s latest 
work, “The Measure of Paris," both books courtesy of the 
U of A Press. 

If you feel you missed out on this opportunity to own 
a copy of “The Measure of Paris,” fear not, as the U of A 


on Scobie’s blend of 


Press has come through with another. To get your hands 


travelogue, memoir, literary criticism 


and poetry, simply identify where on campus the object of 
the picture is located, Email your correct answer to folio@ 
exr.ualberta.ca by noon on Friday, Sept. 3, and you will be 
entered into the draw. 


ize in], so we are trying to say, ‘If you 
think you are going to be in emer- 
gency medicine, maybe we need to 
focus on suturing, sewing and putting 
in stitches. If you are going to be a 
family doctor you have to be able to 
assess if somebody has a hernia or a 
hemorrhoid,’ the kind of common 
problems that they see.” 

White says one of the practices the 
faculty has adopted is to attach the 
students to a team of surgeons with 
the instructions: ““You have 10 differ- 
ent surgeons in the hospital to work 
with, as a group of students you need 
to decide where you are going to go.’ 


“We are very much putting the 
learning back in the students’ hands 
and saying, ‘here’s the environment, 
here’s all the different things that you 
could look at, tell us what you want.” 

For White, he says he knows he 
has done his job when the shock and 
awe turns into revelation. 

“Tc is that light-bulb moment 
where the student goes, ‘ah, OK. I’ve 
heard about this around the edges and 
thought about this a bit, but now I’ve 
seen somebody come in with appen- 
dicitis and I can finally put some flesh 
on the bones that I got from the 
textbook,” said White. % 


66 We are very much putting the learning back in the 
students’ hands and saying, ‘here’s the environment, 
here’s all the different things that you could look at, tell 


us what you want.” 


health care at the SHINE Clinic, tutor 
grade-school students and help develop 
non-profit community groups such as 
health and immigrant organizations 
and environmental groups. Dorow says 
students and groups benefit from the 
approach. 

“Community service learning and 
other forms of community-engaged 


fete Ml 


Jonathan White 


learning add another important 
dimension [to education]. It provides a 
context where students are actually in 
the environment wherein what they do 
matters not just for a grade; it matters 
for people in organizations and groups 
in the community who are relying on 
those students to be actively contribut- 
ing in some way.’ Wi 


Participants take in examples of community service learning by U of A researchers. 
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Physical therapy researcher 


stress tests change 
Holly Gray Trish Manns, physical therapy pro- 
ae. fessor in the Faculty of Rehabilitation 
Medicine, has received $88,731 from 
the Teaching and Learning Enhance- 


eople say change isn’t always 
easy, and evaluating change is 
achore unto itself. ment Fund to take on this challenge. 
She wants to determine if recent cur- 
riculum changes to the physical therapy 
program have affected the graduates’ 
clinical decision-making skills. 

In the last decade, 13 of the 14 
Canadian physical-therapy programs 
transitioned from a bachelor’s degree 
toa master’s level, with the U of A 
converting in 2003. The program 
decreased in length to 24 months 
and there is an increased emphasis 
on evidence-based practice skills and 
independent student learning. 

“Eyen though the whole country 
switched, and even though schools in 
the United States switched, there’s really 
nothing we could find that evaluates, 
“What have the changes in curriculum 
done to clinical practice?” said Manns. 


Manns plans to examine the interact- 


Trish Manns ing influences of the training curriculum, 
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the clinical experience and the context of 
the workplace to determine how thera- 
pists make clinical decisions. She wants 
to know if the program’s graduates have 
the skills and knowledge to deliver high- 
quality rehabilitation and health care. 
Her teammates include Johanna Darrah, 
professor in the Department of Physical 
Therapy; Shannon Scott, professor in 
the Faculty of Nursing; and Joanne 
Profetto-McGrath, professor and vice- 
dean in the Faculty of Nursing. Manns 
says this research will help guide future 
curriculum revisions, ensuring the best 
teaching methods for U of A students, 

“Tt’s a study that we wanted funded 
quite badly because it really is an evalu- 
ation of our curriculum that we don’t 
usually do,” said Manns. “What are 
the therapists actually doing after they 
graduate? What are they actually doing 
in clinical practice and does it match 
what we taught them?” 

Physical-therapy student Kyle 
McIntosh thinks it’s important to keep 
curriculum revisions in check. 

“When you change the way you 
educate therapists, I think it’s impor- 
tant to gauge how those changes af- 
fect the delivery of care,” he says. “As 
acurrent student, I want to know 
that when I graduate after two years, 
I'll be just as prepared to deliver high- 
quality treatment as those students 
who spent four years in the program. 
It doesn’t matter whether you have 
a master’s or bachelor’s designation 
behind your name. What matters is 
that you have the appropriate knowl- 
edge and skills to back it up.” 

The TLEF program, launched in 
2006, supports innovative projects at 
the University of Alberta that create 
exceptional learning experiences and en- 
vironments for students. The purpose 
of the fund is to support those engaged 
in teaching at the university, allowing 
them to improve their teaching skills, 
enhance their understanding of teach- 
ing and learning processes and provide 
teaching environments to optimize 
student learning, Bi 


It's science with a twist of green. Treehugger (www, 
treehugger.com) tackles green culture and sustainabil- 
ity in all aspects of life, from energy and architecture to 
fashion and celebrity culture. The site offers a plethora of 
fascinating articles that range from close-up examination —— swsrarcouusoneer ne 
of the natural world, to building eco-friendly housing, to Fimvscurnewanee 
preaching the green lifestyle without coming across like an 
“eco-nag.” Treehugger is a one-stop shop for green news, 
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Campus construction 
projects start to take shape 


Don Hickey 
Vice-president, Facilities and Operations 


s we get ready to wel- 

come students, staff and 

faculty back after the 
summer break, I wanted to share 
with you an update on some of the 
activity from my portfolio that’s 
been taking place on campus. This 
fall and into 2011, the university 
will welcome the openings of new 
buildings on its campuses. 

One of the projects I’m pleased to 
report on is the opening of the new 
Graduate Student Residences, lo- 
cated in East Campus Village. These 
LEED silver-certified residences will 
offer 234 beds to graduate students 
and are the first residences to open 
since International House in 2004. 
The four new residences have been 
a truly collaborative project with 
support and involvement from the 
Graduate Students’ Association as 
well as the Garneau community. 

At Augustana Campus, we are 
celebrating the opening of the new 
Student Library Forum, a project 
three years in the making and fund- 
ed primarily by the province. While 
the library has been open since 
2009, the forum, which provides 
student and staff common space as 
well as faculty and staff offices, was 
opened in July 2010. 

In addition, the Centennial Cen- 
tre for Interdisciplinary Science and 
Edmonton Clinic North are nearing 
completion and we'll see them open 
in 2011. Both of these projects, 
along with the skylight replacement 
and re-roofing of HUB Mall, and 
the expansion of the cooling plant 
on North Campus, will mark the 
completion of some of the sig- 
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nificant infrastructure development 
built with capital funding from the 
province over the last few years. 

The federal government’s Knowl- 
edge Infrastructure Program has also 
provided us an opportunity to com- 
plete a number of priority renewal 
and fit-out projects. Over the course 
of this program, you will see renewal 
work taking place in the Chemis- 
try West and Biological Sciences 
buildings, as well as the Chemical 
Materials Engineering Building. This 
program has also funded a number 
of building connections between our 
facilities south of 87 Ave. such as the 
Education Building, the Walter C. 
MacKenzie Health Sciences Centre 
and Edmonton Clinic North. In 
addition, funds received through 
KIP resulted in a 90 per cent fit-out 
of both the Li Ka Shing Institute for 
Health Research and Innovation and 
the Katz Group Centre for Phar- 
macy and Health Research. 

I would also like to take this op- 
portunity to remind you that traffic 
volume around campus will notice- 
ably increase as students return in 
September. Alberta Health Services 
has notified us that the lane closures 
on 114 St. will continue through to 
the end of October 2010. You can 
learn more about this project by 
visiting www.edmontonclinic.ca/ 
TrafticDisruption114Street.cfm. 

Facilities and operations staff takes 
pride in our work and we are committed 
to working with student and staff asso- 
ciations to ensure each of our campuses 
are welcoming and well maintained. We 
will continue to work closely with goy- 
ernment to ensure we have an alignment 
of priorities and needs. We appreciate 
your ongoing co-operation as we work to 


complete these projects. Wi 
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Researchers 
close in on 
treatment 
for fatal lung 


disease 


Quinn Phillips 


ulmonary arterial hyperten- 

sion is a fatal disease with no 

treatment options. How- 
ever, a research group in the Faculty of 
Medicine & Dentistry is one step closer 
to changing that. 

Pulmonary hypertension, which 

is high blood pressure in the lungs, is 
caused by a cancer-like excessive growth 
of cells in the wall of the lung’s blood 
vessels. It causes the lumen, which is the 
path where blood travels, to constrict, 
putting pressure on the right ventricle 
of the heart. University of Alberta 
cardiovascular and cancer researcher 
Evangelos Michelakis, his graduate 
student Gopinath Sutendra and a group 
of collaborators, have found that this 
excessive cell growth can be reversed by 
targeting the mitochondria of the cell, 
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which both controls the metabolism of 
the cell and initiates cell death. 

By using dichloroacetate (DCA) or 
Trimetazidine (TMZ), which are mito- 
chondria targeted pharmaceuticals, the 
activity of the mitochondria increases, 
helping induce cell death and regressing 
pulmonary hypertension in an animal 
model, says Sutendra. 

Current therapies only look at 
dilating the constricted vessels rather 
than regression, so this is a very exciting 
advancement, according to Sutendra. 

“Tn the pulmonary hypertension 
field they're really looking for new 
therapies to regress the disease, it 
might be the wave of the future,” said 
Sutendra, whose work is published in 
the August edition of the journal Sci- 
ence Translational Medicine. “The other 
thing that is really exciting is that TMZ 
and DCA have been used clinically in 


patients so it’s something that can be 
used right away.” 

Clinical trials are expected to be 
the next step. Michelakis is currently 
working with a college in the United 
Kingdom to have patients with pulmo- 
nary hypertension take DCA. 

“What you hope is that what you 
discover in the lab will be translated to 
the clinic and that’s what is great about 
working in this lab,” said Sutendra. 

“T get full exposure to the clinical side 
because my primary investigator is a 
cardiologist. 

“We're able to see firsthand every- 
thing that happens in clinic and every- 
thing at the cellular level in the lab.” 

Sutendra is about a year away from 
completing his PhD. He’s come a long 
way for someone who did their under- 
graduate and master’s work in biochem- 
istry. The transition to cardiovascular 


research didn’t come without hiccups, 
though, as he had a lor to learn. 

“T really didn’t understand anything 
in physiology, I didn’t understand any- 
thing in pharmacology and I was think- 
ing, ‘do I really want to invest all of this 
time to learn a lot of this stuff after I 
learned so much about chemistry,” said 
Sutendra. “It really shows you that if 
you pick the right lab you can really set 
your career and go far. And, if you pick 
the appropriate mentors, they can really 
guide you well and to success.” 

What is especially exciting for Su- 
tendra is that the research results extend 
far beyond pulmonary hypertension pa- 
tients. It also potentially extends to other 
vascular diseases and cancer as well. 

“T think this has consequences for 
many diseases that are relevant to the 
public and will hopefully push forward 
potential therapies.” Wi 


Full of life on the graveyard shift 


Ken Mathewson 


ou might not recognize 
Ty Trang from his pic- 
ture, but you've undoubt- 
edly seen his work. 
As a building services employee with 
the Univer- 
sity of Alberta for 


nearly 30 years, catt spotlight 


he has worked in 
practically every 
building on campus. Nevertheless, he’s 
difficult for most people to spot, due to 
the fact that he has been working the 
night shift since he was promoted to 
the head of the carpet and floor crew in 
1988, punching in at 11 p.m. 

“Llove it anyway,” said Trang, when 
asked about the nocturnal schedule. “I 
sleep from 8:30 or nine o’clock until 
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While the university community sleeps, Trang helps the U of A sparkle. 


three or four, unless there’s some emer- 
gency.” 

Tran’s demeanour would give 
you the impression that he’s never 
known a day of misfortune in his life. 
However, only a year before starting 
with the U of A, Tran was confined 
to an Indonesian 
refugee camp after 
fleeing the violence 
in his home country 
of Vietnam. After 
six months of internment, he and his 
family were moved to Canada. 

“A friend of mine got a job here, 
called me and said, “‘There’s a job with 
the university ... but it’s the night shift.” 

Tran jumped at the opportunity, 
and three decades later, still has an air of 
enthusiasm that rivals a sprinter at the 
starting gate. 
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“Tlike to work here. It’s all friendly 
people. Everywhere I go on campus, all 
the staff, they like to see me.” 

Tran’s lengthy involvement with the 
U of A has also inspired his children to 
pursue their academic careers here. His 
daughter is set to begin her second year 
of general sciences in September, and his 


son, who is still just 12 years old, plans 
to enrol after graduation. “He’s talking 
about going into mechanical engineer- 
ing,” said Tran, “but it’s still early for 
him. When he gets through high school, 
he can make up his mind.” 

If Tran’s late-night schedule has 
worn him down any, he doesn’t show 


it. When asked about his plans after 
retirement, Tran says he plans to keep 
on working in the field he has come to 
know so well through his time with the 
university. 

“Maybe T'll open my own cleaning 
business.” he says with a smile. “Fifty-five 
is still too early to retire.” Mi 


Giving the Grub Street hacks their due 


Michael Davies-Venn 


began in the 18th century and focused 
on reason and critical questions in the 


icolas Gilbert was a formation of western philosophy and 
troubled French poet. cultural mores, 
/ While visiting a friend on Caradonna, a professor in the 
late October night, he Department of History 
suddenly started rolling and Classics, has been 
around on the ground, investigating how the 
screaming hysterically. French press of the late 
Gilbert was taken toa 18th century reported on 
hospital where, on Noy. Gilbert’s suicide, as well as 
16, 1780, the poet swal- other literary “unknowns,” 
lowed a five-inch long now known collectively as 
metal key and choked to “Grub Street hacks.” Grub 
death. Street, located in what 
In 1941, another Oi @ was then one of London’s 
poet, Virginia Woolf, Jeremy Caradonna most impoverished areas, 
filled the pockets of her became synonymous 


overcoat with stones, walked into a river 
and drowned. 

Today, works by Woolf are gener- 
ally regarded an important part of the 
Western literary canon; Gilbert's are 
not, even though University of Alberta 
researcher, Jeremy Caradonna, says 
Gilbert’s works were integral to an 
important period in Western civiliza- 
tion; the Age of Enlightenment, which 


with communities in Europe where a 
high percentage of “hack writers” lived 
and penned everything from poetry to 
pornography, Caradonna says. 
“Virginia Woolf died as a literary 
icon but Gilbert didn’t. The hacks were 
unfairly marginalized and exploited,” 
Caradonna said. “And the reason that 
these hacks were driven to so much 
misery and to woefully commit suicide 


is because they were not given credit 

for the instrumental role they played in 
society, These writers are integral to the 
yery concept of the Enlightenment,” he 
says. “They wrote for the average person. 
and their writings helped undermine 
the French monarchy, more so than 

did any highbrow argument about 
economics that the average person did 
not understand. 

“When you read the works by these 
hacks, you get a much richer under- 
standing of what the Enlightenment 
was about. It was not such a purely 
intellectual era. It was nasty, dirty and 
down in the gutter. It was beautiful and 
disgusting at the same time, ina way. It 
was also intellectual. 

“We've created canons and some- 
how have convinced ourselves that they 
represent history, But canons give a 
very skewed account of what was going 
on back in the period, which is always 
much more complex—when you read 
the works by these hacks, you get a 
much richer understanding of what 
the Enlightenment was about,” said 
Caradonna. Wi 


Gift helps open computing science’s doors to best and brightest 


Michael Brown 


n the early 1970s, Geoff Tate 

graduated from Harry Ainley 

High School and entered the 
University of Alberta intending to study 
physics. But halfway through his first 
year, he had a change of heart. 

“I remember him telling me 

that physics wasn’t his thing,” said 
Geoff's mother, Verna, who, along 
with her husband, Ross, was on 
campus July 26 to look in on the 
Department of Computing Science’s 
“Verna & Ross Tate High School 
Internship Program,” named in 
honour of her and her husband. “I 
told him you have to do what’s fun. 
I think that’s the only advice he ever 
took from me.” 


Geoff switched gears, joined the 
Department of Computing Science, 
and never looked back, except to sup- 
port his alma mater. Today, Geoff is 
the president and CEO of NanoSolar, 

a solar energy producer, but has had a 
storied career as a venture capitalist and 
entrepreneur by fusing technology and 
business. 

Although his business ventures have 
taken him away from Edmonton—he 
now lives in California—his apprecia- 
tion for his university education is never 
far from mind. 

In addition to sitting as a member of 
both the U of A’s Visiting Committee 
for the Dean of the Faculty of Science 
and Computing Science Advisory Board, 
Tate now supports the High School 
Internship Program. The program, in its 


fourth year, is open to high-school stu- 
dents who demonstrate competence in 
the core subjects, particularly math, and 
have an interest in computing science. 

This year, 26 high-school students 
were accepted into the six-week program 
to work on a range of projects from 
working on medical applications for the 
Faculty of Rehabilitation Medicine, to 
robotics and artificial intelligence. 

Participant Janel Comeau, who 
recently graduated from Bellerose 
Composite High School in St. Albert, is 
working on a project testing user satisfac- 
tion with television delivered over the 
Internet. 

“This is the first time I’ve ever 
programmed anything and I’m really 
enjoying it,” said Comeau, who is enter- 
ing her first year of computing science 


at the U of A in September. 

Program interns receive a modest sti- 
pend for their time, a wealth of hands-on 
experience and a head start on a career in 
computing science. 


“Tt’s fun to watch kids be eager,” said 


Mike MacGregor, professor and chair in 
the Department of Computing Science. 
“We want the best and the brightest 
students to choose computing science 
at the U of A, and this program helps us 
attract them.” Wi 
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(From r-l) Internship program student Brock Toews discusses his summer work with 
Verna and Ross Tate and Mike MacGregor, chair of the Department of Computing Science. 
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St. Joseph’s College’s special relationship with the U of A 


Michael Brown 


he complex relationship 
between the University of 
Alberta and St. Joseph’s 
College once caused former university 
president Myer Horowitz to extol, 
“St. Joseph’s College is part of the 
U of A and apart from the U of A at 
the same time.” 

This unusual yet symbiotic 
relationship has existed since Henry 
Marshall Tory, the U of A’s first 
president, asked 
Edmonton’s Catholic 
community to create 
an affiliated college on 
the university campus 
to fill the pressing need 
for Catholic post- 
secondary education in 
the province. 

In 1926, St. Joseph’s 
College was born and 
its classic red-brick 
architecture has graced 
the U of A’s main street across from 
the Dentistry/Pharmacy Building 
ever since. 

“Academically, St. Joseph’s Col- 
lege functions as a unit within the 
Faculty of Arts,” said Father Tim 
Scott, president of the college. “In 
every other sense it is independent.” 

Scott says that the courses taught 
at St. Joseph’s are U of A credit 
courses, available to all undergradu- 
ates in any program; however, the 
college offers only a minor in Chris- 
tian studies. 

“If you are a science student 
you might take Denis Lamoureux’s 


Father Tim Scott 


popular science and religion class,” 
said Scott. “If you are an educa- 
tion student and you're planning 
on teaching in the Catholic school 
system, you will want to take a 
couple of courses at St. Joe’s in order 
to qualify you to work in a Catholic 
school. If you are a nursing student, 
there is a course on bioethics here 
that covers the ethics requirement 
for a nursing student.” 

All told, Scott says every year 
there are upwards of 2,100 students 
either taking any of the 
60 courses offered at the 
college, or being taught 
by St. Joseph’s profes- 
sors who are working 
in the relevant units 
in the Faculty of Arts. 
St. Joseph’s College 
is also responsible for 
running the U of A’s 
Catholic chaplaincy, 
which includes a staff 
of chaplains and priests 
as well as services every 
weekend. St. Joseph’s has its own 
governance structure, board of 
directors, as well as its own 65-room 
residency. 

And while St. Joseph’s stands as 
an independent entity, it’s the col- 
lege’s differing perspective that Scott 
says is so valuable in an academic 
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In 1926, St. Joseph’s College was born and its classic red-brick architecture has graced 
the U of A’s campus ever since. INSET: The chapel steeple at St. Joseph’s. 


setting and, in the end, makes St. 
Joseph’s College distinctly U of A. 
“A university is supposed to be a 
highly diverse learning environment 
with different approaches being 
used to look at different issues,” 
said Scott. “The huge advantage of 
having this kind of a college is that it 
incarnates that precise diversity.” 


6G St. Joseph’s College is part of the U of A and apart from 
the U of A at the same time.” 


Myer Horowitz 


Scott says St. Joseph’s allows 
students to study religion, not as an 
abstract idea, but from within that 
particular religion’s traditions. 

“Lutherans do it; Christians 
do it; Jews do it; Muslims do it; 
and so we can bring to that study 
the whole historical perspective 
of Christianity, which is a differ- 
ent understanding of the human 


person, a different understanding of 


learning, a different understanding 
of the world,” said Scott. 


“You can bring all that to critical 


discussion with other faculty mem- 
bers. This is what is remarkable; 


you get all sorts of religious debates 
around religious questions that are 
highly relevant in our society today. 
This is not minor stuff in many parts 
of the world. Questions of religion 
are life and death.” M 


Walkable maps guide residents toward a healthier community 


Carmen Leibel 


he Avenue Community 

Walking Map is now in 

the mailboxes of about 
13,000 north-central Edmonton resi- 
dents to help guide them through the 
pathways of their neighbourhood. 

The walking map, which includes 

Alberta Avenue, Cromdale, Delton, 


Eastwood, Elmwood Park, Parkdale, 
Spruce Avenue and Westwood, is 
the result of a partnership between 
the University of Alberta and City 
of Edmonton’s Walkable Edmon- 
ton program. Creators of the map 
worked with community members to 
identify walking routes and destina- 
tions such as grocery stores, schools, 
coffee shops and community services 


66 These maps will help residents better know their 
neighbours and feel safe and comfortable in their 


neighbourhood.” 
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Candace Nykiforuk 


or facilities in the area. 

Candace Nykiforuk, from the 
U of A’s School of Public Health, 
says projects like this are important 
for the development of healthy com- 
munities. 

“We all know walking is one of 
the best, free ways to get physically 
active, but there’s also the social ben- 
efit of being connected to your com- 
munity and feeling you belong,” said 
Nykiforuk. “These maps will help 
residents better know their neigh- 
bours and feel safe and comfortable 
in their neighbourhood.” 

The Avenue Community Walking 
Map is the eighth in a series of walk- 
ing maps for Edmonton neighbour- 


hoods called Communities on Foot. 
The series was originally created as 
a joint project between the city and 
local community leagues and groups 
to promote walkable, vibrant and 
sustainable neighbourhoods. Other 
communities with walking maps 
include Woodcroft, Riverbend, The 
Ridge, Stony Plain Road, Strathcona 
Centre, Parkallen and Mill Creek 
South. 

“Great neighbourhoods are the 
building blocks of a great city,” said 
Ian Hosler, Walkable Edmonton 
program co-ordinator for the City 
of Edmonton. “These walking maps 
are a great example of the city, com- 


munity leagues and groups working 


Local resident Dawn Freeman, lan Hosler, Walkable Edmonton program co-ordinator, and Candace Nykiforuk, School of Public Health 


together to create a resource that 
is unique and meaningful, while 
promoting a healthy, active and con- 
nected neighbourhood and city.” 

Residents in north-central Ed- 
monton will be asked to fill out a sur- 
vey and U of A researchers will evalu- 
ate how the latest map is improving 
community health. The results will 
provide important information as the 
project moves ahead to include other 
neighbourhoods. 

“The survey is on the back of 
the map. The questions ask about 
whether or not you use the map for 
walking, how often you walk and 
where you go in the community,” 
said Nykiforuk. 


ae 


researcher, discuss possible routes through north-central Edmonton during a walking tour July 26. 
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High-tech solutions to age-old language problems 


lleiren Poon 


he herculean task of 
preserving and teaching 
endangered Aboriginal 


languages in Canada is getting a high- 
tech boost. 

Phillip Cash Cash, a PhD candidate 
in the anthropology and linguistics 
program at the University of Arizona, 
was in Edmonton last month to share 
his research and insights into the use 
of multimedia with students in the 
University of Alberta’s Canadian 
Indigenous Languages and Literacy 
Development Institute. 

“In the communities that I work 
with, people are using video cameras, 
partially because of the reduction in 
price and the new technologies. This 
widely available technology means 


there are going to be new uses, new 
opportunities,” said Cash Cash, a 
Nez Percé from the Cayuse Nation in 
Oregon. “Multimedia is really a new 
tool that people can use to enable their 
ability to capture language in its many 
facets. 

“People are carrying around trans- 
lated movies on their mobile devices 


and sharing videos on Youtube. So, the 
question for us is, since younger people 
are so technology savvy, how do we 
provide resources for them?” 

The Canadian Indigenous Languag- 
es and Literacy Development Institute 
is an intensive summer school held at 
the U of A every July. Its goal is to train 
First Nations speakers and educators in 
endangered language documentation, 
language revitalization, second-lan- 
guage teaching, curriculum develop- 
ment and language-related research. 
This year, the program is offering a 
course in using technology for these 
goals, said Sally Rice, the institute’s 
interim director and professor in the 
Department of Linguistics. 

“The thing about video and why 
it’s so enticing for everybody is it cap- 
tures that whole context of language 
use,” she said. “Language isn’t a word 
list. It’s not colours and numbers and 
months of the year and body parts,” 
said Rice. “It’s real conversation, 
communication and cultural use. 
Language is a medium for bringing 
people together and for cognition, for 
knowing who you are as a person and 
how you relate to the world.” 


Documenting that use of language 
is where Cash Cash’s work shines, she 
said. 

“In film you see language in all of its 
glory and all of the things that linguists 
didn’t traditionally call ‘language,’ 
like where you're looking, what you're 
doing with your hands, what your 
body posture is, the rate at which 
you're speaking, the things you're not 
saying,” she said. “A new generation of 
linguists are saying, “This is language.’ 
It’s demeanour; it’s gaze; it’s gesture; 
it’s register.” 

Cash Cash says he hopes to encour- 
age people to look at more cultural 
dimensions of native languages. 

“What I’m finding is that there are 
pairings of gesture and language that 
become combined unique expressions, 
and without the gesture there is no cor- 
responding use of the words,” he said. 
“Gestures have an added-meaning com- 
ponent that is compelling and exciting 
to see when people do use them.” 

Such a broad look at language helps 
in a program that encompasses a large 
number of language backgrounds, says 
Rice. 

“I think we have at least 14 different 


Study shows attitudes toward 
oral sex are changing 


Jamie Hanlon 


niversity of Alberta 
research Brea Malacad 
says results from a study 


on oral sex indicate there is little doubt 
that it is becoming amore common 
activity for young women. Study results 
show the act has become a fundamental 
part of what Malacad calls the “sexual 
revolution of the 21st century.” And 
she concludes that researchers, sex 
educators and marketers of safer-sex 
paraphernalia need to catch up with 
the trend. 

“From my study, all of the women 
who had engaged in sexual intercourse 
had also engaged in oral sex as well,” 
said Malacad, who recently published 
the findings in the European Journal of 
Contraception and Reproductive Health 
Care. “This data tells us that oral sex 
is becoming very much a part of most 
young people’s sexual repertoire.” 

Viral urban myths such as rainbow 
parties (an alleged group-sex event 
where women, all wearing different 
colored lipstick, perform oral sex 
on men) and media reports of the 
“exploitation and oyer-sexualization of 
young women,” as Malacad explains it, 
was part of the decision to undertake 
the study to understand what young 
women are really doing and what it 
means for the teens, parents and for sex 
education in general. 

Malacad’s findings reveal that 
behaviours and attitudes towards oral 
sex are changing. Her research shows 
that while 50 per cent of respondents 
viewed oral sex as a less intimate activity 
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than intercourse, 41 per cent believe 
oral sex to be as intimate an act as 
intercourse and the remaining nine 
per cent view it as more intimate than 
intercourse. 

And while Malacad’s findings indi- 
cate that certainly oral sex has become 
more accepted, she says the act is hardly 
the “new goodnight kiss” among young 
people as has been suggested in some 
media reports. 

The participants’ emotional 
response to oral sex was also something 
that surprised her. 

“Both intercourse and oral sex were 
associated with mostly positive emo- 
tions overall, which suggests that most 
young women are engaging in these 
activities because they enjoy them,” said 
Malacad. “Based on the results of my 
study, there is a percentage of women 
(just over 30 per cent) who feel power- 
ful when performing fellatio. Apparent- 
ly some women find it empowering and 
believe that it can wield a lot of power. 

“I guess, depending on the perspec- 
tive, young women’s sexuality can be 
seen as a positive, empowering thing 
for women or a very negative thing,” 
she said. 

This mainstreaming of oral sex is a 
change in the tide of sexual behaviour; 
it also means that sex educators need to 
catch up to the trends, noted Malacad. 


With many young people still ignorant 
to the fact that sexually transmitted 
infections can just as easily be passed 
orally, a whole new topic of discussion 
needs to appear in the safer sex curricu- 
lum delivered to students. The results 
of her study also show that there is a 
seemingly untapped market for makers 
of safe-sex products, too. 

“Eighty-two per cent of respondents 
said that they never used protection 
when engaging in oral sex, compared 
to only seven per cent for intercourse; 
it’s almost like it didn’t occur to them 
to protect themselves when having oral 
sex,” said Malacad, who teaches the sex- 
ed teacher delivery course in the Faculty 
of Education. “I don’t think young 
people are aware that infections can be 
spread this way and there are options in 
terms of protecting oneself. 

“In order to provide relevant sex 
education, we need to get into these 
difficult topics that have to be talked 
about: the uncomfortable things that 
teens really need to know abour— 
sexually transmitted infections and 
transmission of disease, particularly 
through oral sex, as well as the social 
and emotional implications of sexual 
activity,” said Malacad. “We need to 
be giving them (the most) honest and 
reliable information in the classroom 


(possible).” 


6G This data tells us that oral sex is becoming very much a 
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languages present in CILLDI this year, 
but when you look at the sociolinguis- 
tic context of a community, the differ- 
ence among the languages isn’t that big 
of a deal,” she said. “What we're trying 
to do with our Community Linguist 


Certificate program is not just to train 
community linguists in their own 
language, but to give them enough ex- 
posure to how human language works 
so they can also be of value to their 
neighbouring communities.” Mi 


66 Language isn’t a word list. It’s not colours and numbers 
and months of the year and body parts. Language is a 
medium for bringing people together and for cognition, 
for knowing who you are as a person and how you relate 


to the world.” 
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Faculty of Native Studies 
creates new online journal 


Bev Betkowski 


he University of Al- 
berta’s Faculty of Native 
Studies is home to a 


new academic journal that is among 
the first to explore emerging issues 
relevant to Métis, non-status Indians 
and urban Aboriginals in Canada. 

The new online peer-reviewed 
journal, entitled aboriginal policy 
studies, will provide a touchstone for 
discussion around challenges facing 
Aboriginal people who live outside 
of reserve boundaries, says editor 
Chris Andersen, an associate profes- 
sor in the Faculty of Native Studies. 

“The intellectual community al- 
most always focuses on issues related 
to on-reserve populations, but more 
than half of Canada’s Aboriginals 
live in cities and there’s comparative- 
ly little policy or academic attention 
paid to off-reserve issues,” Andersen 
said. “This is going to be a demo- 
graphic situation that will demand a 
lot of policy attention over the next 
couple of generations.” 

Though scholarly knowledge 
about off-reserve issues is shared in 
other journals, these papers usually 
appear in niche publications devoted 
to specific fields such as health or 
education, Andersen noted. “There 
are no academic journals that deal 
solely with Aboriginal policy in an 
off-reserve context.” 

Until now. The multidisciplinary 
journal got its start with a grant 
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from the Federal Interlocutor for 
Métis and Non-Status Indians, part 
of Indian and Northern Affairs 
Canada. 

The funding allowed Andersen, 
who was appointed as editor, to hire 
a small staff and to launch a website 
that went live this spring. Work- 
ing closely with the University of 
Alberta Libraries’ electronic journal 
hosting service, a framework was de- 
veloped for the online journal, and 
thanks to the U of A’s open journal 
service, it will be free to the public 
when it publishes its first edition 
this coming Noyember. 

Andersen hopes that aboriginal 
policy studies will serve as a way 
to kick start what he considers to 
be necessary conversations about 
societal trends and government 
decisions that may affect the furure 
and well-being of Canada’s Aborigi- 
nal off-reserve population, “It will 
play a part in getting policy-makers 
to think more deeply about what it 
means to be an Aboriginal person.” 

The new journal will also help 
highlight Aboriginal policy studies 
as a growing and exciting field for 
students. 

“We want to help build 
legitimacy of urban Aboriginal 
policy and the whole field of related 
academic studies, and it’s great that 
the University of Alberta and the 
Faculty of Native Studies are lead- 
ing the way on this. This is a project 
to be proud of.” M 
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Summer program provides Alberta 
teens research opportunity 


Ken Mathewson 


ta time when most 

high-school students are 

busying themselves with 
anything but education, 16-year-old 
Edward Spink is devoting his summer 
vacation to a learning experience un- 
like any other. 

Edward, along with 19 other 
Grade 11 students, is participating in 
a six-week summer program, which 
provides him with the opportunity 
to work with doctors and research- 
ers performing actual medical 
experiments in University of Alberta 
laboratories. 

“Tt’s just such an incredible op- 
portunity,” said Spink, who has spent 
his summer working in the laboratory 
of Gary Lopaschuk, scientific director 
of the Mazankowski Alberta Heart 
Institute. “To be able to participate in 
this kind of research while I’m still so 
young; I feel really lucky.” 

The Heritage Youth Researcher 
Summer program was created by 
Alberta Innovates — Health Solu- 
tions in an effort to help exceptional 
students obtain real-world experience 
and stimulate even greater academic 
interest, 

“Our role is to support excellent 
people,” said Alberta Innovates CEO 
Jacques Magnan. “By successfully 
mentoring young people like Edward 
we accelerate their understanding of 
and exposure to research, and we help 
build the next generation of research 
excellence in our province.” 

That standard of excellence also 
plays a part in the selection of the 
participants. Applicants must provide 
references from both teachers and 
community members, write an es- 
say indicating their particular field 


y ) 


Edward Spink and 19 other Grade 11 students participated in a six-week summer 


program at the U of A, which provided them with an opportunity to perform medical 


experiments. 


of interest and complete Grade 11 
with an academic average of at least 
85 per cent. Even with such chal- 
lenging selection criteria, those who 
determined the successful applicants 
received more than 170 applications 
from 73 schools throughout the 
province. 

The program’s selection process is 
effective: While Spink may still have 
the fresh-faced appearance of a high- 
school student, his attitude towards 
his research is anything but juvenile. 
Whether he absorbed his medical 
terminology from advanced biol- 
ogy classes or during his stint at the 
Heritage Medical Research Centre 
remains a mystery, but either way, he 
seems to know more about his subject 
material than most people his age 
know about their favourite band. 

“T have learned how to do experi- 
ments, study the different proteins 
that help the heart to pump and even 
how to do a cardiac function test,” 
said Spink, who only recently quali- 


fied to obtain his driver’s license. 

“We were studying the oxygen- 
ating properties of the lungs,” said 
Spink, standing in front of a network 
of glass vessels and tubing. “This 
machine simulates the flow of blood 
through a human body, and we actu- 
ally had a real heart up there.” 

Although he has thoroughly 
enjoyed his time working in the medi- 
cal field, Spink says he plans to study 
engineering after high school. He 
says his experience with the summer 
internship program will still serve a 
purpose though, suggesting that an 
engineering degree could be used to 
design innoyations that would help 
to improve the quality of life in indi- 
viduals with circulatory and cardiac 
ailments. 

When asked if he felt that he 
might build the next artificial heart 
some day, Spink reveals a hint of his 
teenage enthusiasm. 

“Sure,” he said. “I might. I mean, 
why not?” Wi 


Holly Gray 


magine plunking yourself 
down in the cockpit of an F-18 
fighter plane with the instruc- 
tions to take off. Most of us would 
be overwhelmed by the plethora of 
blinking buttons and sophisticated 
instruments in front of us. 

“Toa lesser extent, it can be a 
bit like that for senior drivers when 
they first get behind the wheel ofa 
luxury vehicle, equipped with backup 
cameras and alarms, proximity sensors, 
automatic parking and the like,” said 
Paul Hagler, professor of speech pa- 
thology and audiology in the Faculty 
of Rehabilitation Medicine. 

Hagler is teaming up with occupa- 
tional therapy professors Jan Polgar 
and Lynn Shaw at the University of 
Western Ontario to work on a tool 
specifically for older drivers. 

“With more senior drivers and 
more sophisticated technologies avail- 
able, it becomes important to find a 
match between what is available and 
what a particular driver wants and can 
handle,” he said. “Not all of the new 
safety-oriented technologies for driy- 
ers actually makes driving safer for the 
older population.” 

Seniors are the fastest growing 
segment of the Canadian driving 
population and driving is essential 
for their independence, says Hagler, 
whose team is questioning 300 senior 
volunteers in Alberta and Ontario as 
part of his research. 


population.” 


Driven to distraction 


66 Not all of the new safety-oriented technologies for 
drivers actually makes driving safer for the older 


The questionnaire focuses primar- 
ily on GPS and automated cruise con- 
trol use, and will provide answers as to 
whether the technology is distracting 
and what can be done to make it 
more user-friendly. The informa- 
tion collected will then be indirectly 
passed on to the automobile industry, 
primarily at conferences, to inform car 
companies about what technologies 
or modifications they should make to 
help senior drivers. 

The tool will also help older driv- 
ers make better choices in automobiles 
and safety features, 

“Often, by the time a driver real- 
izes there are issues that make driving 
the car difficult or complex, they have 
already completed their purchase,” 
says Shaw. “Our goal is to provide 
them with a tool that will help them 
plan and make the right choices.” 

Shawn Drefs, research co-ordi- 
nator of the project, says that other 
than technology-use issues, seniors 
are very safe drivers. “They self 
regulate,” he explains. “They often 
won't drive at night. They often 
won't drive in poor conditions. 
They often won't drive routes 
they're not familiar with and often 
avoid rush hour. So they’re actually 
the best segment of the population 
at self regulating.” 

The research team launched their 
project through AUTO21, a vehicle- 
related research initiative established 
by the Canadian Networks of Centres 
of Excellence program. 9 
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Education students go on Aboriginal pilgrimage to Ribstones 


Elder Louis Raine 
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trong winds and cold greet- 

ed Dwayne Donald and his 

students as they climbed the 
top of the hill at Ribstones, an Ab- 
original heritage site located outside 
of Viking, Alberta. 

The students went to Ribstones 
as part of a course designed and led 
this spring by education professor 
Dwayne Donald. Intended to help 
pre-service teachers understand and 
interpret the significance of Aborigi- 
nal perspectives, the course is one of 


Stubborn soft-tissue injuries & strain 
Backache/Sciatica/Arthritis 

Bursitis/Tendonitis/Frozen Shoulder 

Anxiety & panic attacks/Insomnia 

Sinusitis & Rhinitis/Allergies 
Headaches & TMJ syndrome 

Dysmenorrhea/Menopause syndrome 

Children’s ADHD symptoms & more! 

Patient Testimonials: 

1) “Near half our staffs have been in your clinic’-- A 

staff of U of A Medicine department. 

2) “You helped me lost 35 Ibs. & my blood pressure 

reduced from 180/110 to 125/85. My 20 yrs neck & 

shoulder pain was gone."-- A senior staff of U of A. 


3) “I had sever sciatic pain from spinal stenosis, disc 


bulges & spinal cyst which are not operable, In 2 
months, Dr. He has liberated me from most of the 
pain!"—A senior staff of U of A 


a host of experiences being offered 
to students at the University of Al- 
berta’s Faculty of Education. 

“One of the unifying messages 
of this course is that Aboriginal 
curriculum perspectives provide a 
unique opportunity for teachers to 
rethink and reframe their approaches 
to teaching and curriculum,” says 
Donald. 

According to the teacher and 
researcher, shifting public-policy 
priorities in Canada are calling for 
deepened awareness of including 
Aboriginal viewpoints into the class- 
room. Although the intentions are 
no doubt good, Donald is concerned 
that some recent school board activi- 
ties are aimed at fast-tracking this 
movement, 

“Some Elders I know talk about 
all of the things that have happened 
to them since Treaty 6 and 7 as our 
‘dark ages.’ This era is still very recent 
and Aboriginal people are still re- 
covering,” says Donald. “The idea of 
repatriation is really strong; language 
and ceremony are being repatriated. 
We need to be very awake for this, 
and we need time for this.” 

As Donald’s students climbed the 
hill leading up to the Ribstones, they 
were greeted by Elder Louis Raine 
and his family from the Louis Bull 
Tribe. Raine told them that Aborigi- 
nal people have visited Ribstones for 


66 One of the unifying messages of this course is that 
Aboriginal curriculum perspectives provide a unique 
opportunity for teachers to rethink and reframe their 
approaches to teaching and curriculum.” 


Dwayne Donald 


hundreds of years to make offerings 
to Old Man Buffalo, whose spirit is 
said to reside in the two remaining 
ribstones on the hill. He explains that 
the marks on the stones are from an 
era when the buffalo were plentiful. 

“There were three ribstones at 
one time, the bull, the cow and the 
calf, but now there are only two,” says 
Raine, who explained that newcom- 
ers still visit the site, yet many do not 
understand the significance of the 
stones. As a result, the site has been 
vandalized several times over the 
years, 

According to Donald, the rocks 
represent what is left of a large inter- 
connected network of buffalo stones 
that dotted the landscape and that 
archaeologists termed the Ribstone 
Complex. 

“According to Solomon Bluehen, 
an Elder from the Little Pine First 
Nation in Saskatchewan, these Rib- 
stones are the dwelling places of the 


guardian spirits of the buffalo. They 
are considered life-giving and life- 
sustaining sites of sacred renewal,” 
says Donald. 

Karyn Robertson, who is one year 
away from finishing her bachelor of 
education in secondary music educa- 
tion, says the class was like nothing 
she had ever experienced before. 

“It makes sense to talk about the 
balance between the mental, emo- 
tional, physical and the spiritual in an 
Aboriginal perspectives setting, but 
I never realized that we were talking 
about my spirit as well. 

“One of the biggest things I'll 
keep with me from Dr. Donald and 
from this class is the reminder that 
acknowledgement of the spirit isn’t 
just for the religious or those of 
Aboriginal descent, it’s for everyone.” 
she says. “Denying your students’ — 
and your Own—spirits’ existence in 


everything you do denies who you 
are, and who they are.” 
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Piano-playing engineer wins esteemed graduate scholarship 


Tarwinder Rai 


teven Oosterhof began his 

post-secondary education 

in a bit of a dilemma. He 
wasn’t quite sure what profession 
interested him more—engineering 
or fine arts. So, when the time came 
to choose, he decided to combine the 
two. 

Beginning his major in piano 
performance as a fine-arts student, 
Oosterhof transferred into the civil 
engineering co-op program one year 
later. Considered “crazy” by both his 
fellow musicians and engineers when 
he reveals his diverse background, 
Oosterhof says both subjects actually 
go hand-in-hand. 


“Music needs structure to exist 
and creativity is essential to engineer- 
ing,” says Oosterhof, adding other 
core subjects like art, philosophy, 
history, language and economics are 
deeply ingrained in what engineers 
do. 

Building on this educational 
perspective, Oosterhof, currently a 
second-year structural engineering 
PhD student, was awarded one of the 
most celebrated graduate awards in 
Canada: the Vanier Canada Graduate 
Scholarship of $50,000 per year for 
two years. 

“The prospect of integrating sci- 
ence and art to produce the physical 
structures all around us inspires me. 
People spend most of their natural 


66 The prospect of integrating science and art to produce 
the physical structures all around us inspires me.” 


Steven Oosterhof 


lives inside of buildings,” he said. “My 
background in fine arts really shaped 
my journey into engineering.” 

Oosterhof completed his under- 
graduate degree in 2008 and began 
his graduate studies in the fall that 
same year. As a part of his research, 
Oosterhof is examining why build- 
ings fall down. More specifically, his 
research looks at what mechanisms 
are responsible for the collapse of 
high-rise steel structures, and how 
buildings can be designed to perform 
better under extreme loads. 

For Oosterhof’s research program 
supervisor, Robert Driver, his student 
is one of the most proactive and me- 
ticulous graduate students he knows. 

“He has the ability to develop a 
clear global vision, while at the same 
time attending to all the finer details,” 
says Driver. “Seldom is someone so 
successful in a technical field, while 
also being accomplished in the fine 
arts. Having a well-rounded personal- 
ity and skill-set is a quality valued in a 
Vanier scholar.” Bi 


Students share their energy with 
rural communities 


Bev Betkowski 
or a history major like Shay 
Barker, it was an unusual 
move to take on a summer 
job of figuring out how to keep teen- 
agers happy ina small town. 

But the University of Alberta 
student is using her classroom skills to 
their fullest as she works with officials 
in Wainwright to help find ways to 
reach out to the community’s youth. 

The job stemmed from a new 
internship program aimed at putting 
U of A students, their energy and 
their skills to work in rural Alberta. 

“This hasn’t been an easy job,” 
Barker admitted. “But I’m meeting 
people, interviewing them and get- 
ting a first-person taste of research 
and enjoying it. ll take that back to 
university next year and be able to use 
it for class assignments.” 

At the same time, she hopes to 
use her interest in local history in her 
work, to bring different generations 
together through shared community 
pride. “When you haye a disconnected 
community you are not going to have 
that pride,” she says. 

Barker is one of three students 
from Augustana Campus taking part 
in the pilot project, known as the 
Rural Capacity Paid Intern Program. 
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Shay Barker at work in Wainwright. 


Supported by the U of A’s Alberta 
Centre for Sustainable Rural Com- 
munities and Alberta Agriculture 
and Rural Development, the program 
places students in rural communities 
that need a helping hand in building 
sustainability. That assistance could 
range from designing a tourism pack- 
age for a local hotel to researching 
alternate sources of water for a com- 
munity—both are jobs being done by 
this year’s interns. 

The idea is to bring “student 
power” to rural communities, which 
often struggle to find the resources to 
conduct research and prioritize their 
issues, get citizens involved and make 
decisions that could help the com- 
munity’s survival, said Lars Hallstrom, 
director of the Augustana-based 
Alberta Centre for Sustainable Rural 
Communities. 

“Students are motivated, inter- 
ested and educated, and they have 
the skills that are analytical, technical 
and communicative. And they are 
underutilized, which is why this rural 
program was created,” Hallstrom said. 

While they can’t solve all of 
the problems faced by small-town 
Alberta, the students lend their brain- 
power and skills to developing plans 
of action for their assigned communi- 
ties, he added. To do this, they get the 


support of faculty members and other 
university resources like libraries. 

Paul Gauthier is putting his new 
degree in politics and economics to 
good use in the village of Heisler, 
where he is working with the coun- 
cil to address their most pressing 
issues: increasing the tax base and 
spurring development of lots that 
have been purchased but are lying 
empty. 

He’s finding his job “a huge 
load” at times, but also interesting 
and ultimately rewarding. 

“T feel by the end of the sum- 
mer that I will at least have brought 
some new ideas to the table, and I 
want to go home at the end of the 
day and say I made that place a bet- 
ter place to live.” 

Happily, the internship dovetails 
with his future plans to work in ru- 
ral development, perhaps overseas. 
“This job gives me practical knowl- 
edge and has opened my eyes to a lot 
of things.” The third rural intern, 
Heather Holte, is heading into the 
world with a degree in psychology 
and plans to return to the U of A 
this fall to earn a master’s in speech 
pathology. But for the summer, she’s 
working in the east-central Alberta 
town of Hardisty, population 760. 

Her duties include designing a 
welcome package for a new hotel, 
and researching new sources for 
water as the local lake shrinks. De- 
spite the job’s learning curve, she’s 
familiar with rural Alberta, having 
grown up just down the road from 
Hardisty, and is eager to contribute 
to the health of the community. 

“T grew up knowing how small 
communities work and I really like 
the feeling of community you get 
here.” Holte plans to work in rural 
Alberta after she earns her master’s, 
and meanwhile, is using her under- 
graduate experience to tackle the 
work at hand. 

“We're taught to think critically, 
so I’m looking at factors that led to 
the situations the town has right 
now and what we might be able to 
do to get to a new place.” Mi 


Steven Oosterhof’s research is focused on determining the factors in why buildings 
collapse. 
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Laurier — Quesnell 
Footbridge Closure 
July 5" — September 30" 


The City of Edmonton will be closing the Laurier- 
Quesnell Footbridge from July 5" to September 30" 
for maintenance and rehabilitation work. 


During that time, a shuttle bus will be available in the mornings 
from 7:00 a.m. to 10:00 a.m. and in the evenings from 4:00 p.m. 
to 7:00 p.m. to enable pedestrians and cyclists to cross 
Whitemud Drive. Pickup and dropoff points will be located at 
each end of the footbridge. 


All users are advised to use the shuttle bus or find alternative 
routes during this period. 


For comments, questions and concerns, please call Wayne Pelz, 
Drainage Services, City of Edmonton at (780) 496-5535 or email 
at wayne.pelz@edmonton.ca 
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ExpressNews, the U of A’s online news source, and other campus news sources. To 
read more, go to www.expressnews.ualberta.ca. 


Researcher funded study why cancer cells persist 


A U of A researcher is one of just two Alberta-based scientists to receive a 
grant from the Canadian Cancer Society Research Institute. 

Thomas Simmen, in the Department of Cell Biology, will receive more 
than $400,000 over three years to study factors involved in the persistence of 
cancer cells that allow them to withstand stress, such as that caused by chemo- 
therapy. 

Simmen’s team has identified a structure in the cell that is crucial in sens- 
ing stress and will study why it is abnormal in a tumour cell and promotes its 
survival. In the past, the main question around cancer cells is why they divide 
and grow uncontrollably. It was just in the past 10 years that scientists started 
to look at why cancer cells fail to die. 

This grant money comes from a specific division of the institute that sup- 
ports basic research, which, Simmen says, is an example of the importance of 
funding basic science. 

“The more mechanisms you know that are behind cancer increase [re- 
searchers’ ] chances of success,” said Simmen. “That’s why basic research is still 
very important; because of the thousands of changes that take place, we need 
to know as much as we can.” 

It’s hoped that Simmen’s research will lead to drugs that better target the 
structure that senses stress in a cancer cell, or can assist in chemotherapy. Sim- 
men, who looks specifically at melanoma, an often fatal type of skin cancer, is 
optimistic of a big discovery and is grateful that he received the funding. 

“I (look forward] to studying what’s important,” said Simmen. 


Former Panda wins world championship triathlon 


Former University of Alberta Cross Country and Track star Paula Findlay 
won gold in her first World Championship Triathlon Series race on July 24 in 
London, England. 

Running toward the finish line in a pack of four, Findlay was simply 
fighting to get on the podium. She surprised everyone, including herself, by 
crossing first. 

“Running with a group of four is always hard, because there’s only three 
spots on the podium,” said the 21-year-old from Edmonton. “At that point in 
the race I was just hoping for a podium spot. Then I looked back and saw I had 
a little gap and just ran my heart out.” 

Findlay competed for two seasons at the U of A, running with the Pandas 
in the cross-country and track varsity programs, while also swimming with on 
the varsity swim team. 

In her career she collected a Canadian Interuniversity Sport silver medal in 
cross-country in 2007, as well as three medals in track and field distance run- 
ning. She raced to a gold medal finish in the 2009 CIS 300-metre race, and also 
picked up silver medals in the 1,500 m in 2009 and in the 3,000 m in 2008. 

Findlay, who won her first World Cup race in April, joined the leaders 
halfway through the cycle stage, then burst ahead from a leading pack of four 
runners with about 800 metres to go to win in one hour, 51 minutes 48 sec- 
onds on the Hyde Park course that will be used in the 2012 Olympics. 


ALES students take top prize at soils competition 


U of A students got down and dirty in the soil pits for the Canadian Soil 
Judging Competition and, at the end of the day, the group came out on top. 

Kelly Kneteman and Cory Kartz, graduate students in the Department of 
Renewable Resources, placed first and second respectively in the Canadian 
Soil Judging Competition held at the end of June in Saskatoon, Sask. 

Students were tasked with identifying the soils in four different pits on dif- 
ferent parts of the landscape in a site. They could only spend a certain amount 
of time in each pit before they had to move on. 

“We had to go in there and—based on what we saw in the different layers, 
the training that we had during our undergraduate and some practical experi- 
ence—ury to identify each specific layer,” said Kneteman. 

Kartz said that this type of identification is even more challenging than 
what they would have to do in the field because they had to work without 
their regular tools. 

“If you're doing this type of thing practically, you take something into the 
pit with you—a classification guide or notes or something—but we had to do 
it all from memory. They wouldn’t let us take anything into the pit with us. So 
that was a little bit shocking, but it worked out well.” 
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ACCOMMODATIONS FOR RENT 


CLARIDGE HOUSE. Sept. 1 to Dec. 15 
/10 short term. Furnished executive spa- 
cious 1 bdrm condo, 1 full bath, in-suite 
laundry. One block from U of A. $1,550/ 
month, includes utilities. Phone and cable 
extra. Building amenities, pool, hot tub, 
and one underground parking stall. Call 
Janet Fraser at 780-441-6441 or email jen- 
nfra@interbaun.com. Gordon W.R. King & 
Assoc. Real Estate. 


THE GRANDE PROMENADE (VICTORIA 
COURT). Bdrms: 3, bathrooms: 1.5 
bath, 1,400 sq. ft., rent: $1,900/month. 
International style architecture, turnkey 
furnished condo. Spacious living room 
and dining room with fantastic views 
west, south and north of the river valley. 
Includes linens, towels, cutlery, dish and 
cookware and furnishings. Parking for 2 
cars, only 3 tenants per floor. Free laun- 
dry on same floor. Rental rates include 
bi-weekly cleaning, power/water/heating 
utilities. 1, 2, 3 year lease available. Sorry, 
no short-term rentals, Call Janet Fraser or 
Michael Jenner at 780-441-6441 or email 
jennfra@interbaun.com. Gordon W.R. King 
& Assoc. Real Estate. 


ABSOLUTELY STUNNING 
VIEWS, DOWNTOWN FINEST THE 
GAINSBOROUGH. Enjoy summer on the 
river bank. Totally renovated, hardwood 
floors throughout, 2 large bedrooms, 2 
baths, lots of storage, Living room dining 
room and den. Brazilian cherry kitchen 
and pantry, black granite countertops, 
sub-zero fridge/freezer, Wolf stove, Miele 
convection oven. Master bath with multi 
jet massaging shower. 1,250 sq. ft., rent; 
$2,200/month. Call Janet Fraser or Michael 
Jenner at 780-441-6441 or email jennfra@ 
interbaun.com. Gordon W.R. King & Assoc. 
Real Estate. 


THE RESIDENCE BUILDING. Great 
1 bed, 1 bath, 476 sq. ft. condo in 
Legislature area. $2,200/month. Walk 
to downtown, LRT or river valley. Great 
kitchen, living, dining, turnkey furnished. 
Parquet flooring. Fully furnished, ready to 
move in. In-suite laundry. Available imme- 
diately. Covered secure parking, Includes 
Shaw digital cable, high speed Internet, 
telephone (not long distance outside of 
North America), Long-term unfurnished at 
$1,700, no utilities. Call Janet Fraser or 
Michael Jenner at 780-441-6441 or email 
jennfra@interbaun.com. Gordon W.R. King 
& Assoc. Real Estate. 


9929 SASKATCHEWAN DRIVE. 
Bdrms: 2, baths: 2, area: 2,351 sq. ft., 
rent: $4,000/month. Commanding view of 
the river valley and city centre! Executive 
living at its best! Many high-quality 
upgrades. Some hardwood floors, carpet. 
Finest facilities include indoor pool, party 
& games, exercise rooms. Executive spa- 
cious living. Balcony is enclosed. Two 
parking spaces underground. All utilities 
included. Available October 1/10, pos- 
sibly earlier. Call Janet Fraser or Michael 
Jenner at 780-441-6441 or email jennfra@ 
interbaun.com. Gordon W.R. King & Assoc. 
Real Estate. 


RIVERBEND — BRANDER GARDENS 
‘THE HEARTHSTONE’. Short-term lease. 
Furnished 3 bdrm, 2 baths, 2 storey town- 
house, upgraded kitchen, finished base- 
ment, single garage, superb quiet location 
near river valley. $1,600/month includes 
all utilities. Available September 1/10 until 
April 30/11. Call Janet Fraser or Michael 
Jenner at 780-441-6441 or email jennfra@ 
interbaun.com. Gordon W.R. King & Assoc. 
Real Estate. 


SOUTH WEST EXECUTIVE, 2-STOREY 
HOME. Close to Riverbend Square shop- 
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ping centre on lovely Ronning Street. 
Open plan concept, 5 large bdrms above 
grade, freshly painted throughout, family 
room with fire place, unfinished basement. 
$1,800/month plus utilities. Available up 
to a one year lease. Call Janet Fraser or 
Michael Jenner at 780-441-6441 or email 
jennfra@interbaun.com. Gordon W.R. King 
& Assoc, Real Estate. 


BEAUTIFUL FURNISHED HOME IN 
GREENFIELD. Newly renovated Greenfield 
gem. 3 bdrm, 2 bath, 1,500 sq. ft. 
house set in the scenic Greenfield area. 
Furnished to compliment the new renova- 
tions. Basement is fully developed with 
nice accents. Close to U of A new South 
Campus LRT. Beautiful backyard and 
comes with attached garage. $1,800/ 
month. Available for six month rental, 
Nov 1/10—Apr 30/11. Call Janet Fraser or 
Michael Jenner at 780-441-6441 or email 
jennfra@interbaun.com. Gordon W.R. King 
& Assoc. Real Estate. 


ENJOY THE SUMMER ON YOUR 
PRIVATE 400 SQ. FT. ROOFTOP TERRACE! 
Unique 1 bdrm, 2 bath, top floor corner 
unit displays an open plan with high 
ceilings, big windows, and a second 
storey loft that could be used as a great 
room, den or an extra bdrm. Providing 
over 1,260 sq. ft. of upgraded living, the 
condo features hardwood flooring, a large 
kitchen with center island, spacious mas- 
ter bdrm, a city view from the loft and ter- 
race, central air conditioning, and secure 
underground parking with extra storage. 
The central location is walking distance to 
the U of A, Whyte Ave, and provides easy 
access to the downtown core, and Grant 
MacEwan. $2,000/month. Call Janet Fraser 
at 780-441-6441 or email jennfra@inter- 
baun.com. Gordon W.R. King & Assoc. 
Real Estate. 


PROPERTIES ON HIGH STREET. 7th 
floor gorgeous executive, 2 bdrm, 2 bath 
condo. With top of the line appliances and 
hardwood floors. A view to NE from very 
bright living and dining areas. Located 
in the heart of the popular Glenora area. 
Many lovely restaurants and shops nearby. 
One underground parking stall. $2,200/ 
month. Available Sept 1, 2010. Call to 
view, Michael Jenner at 780-441-6441. 


THE AVENUE - 205, 10525 — 80 
AVENUE. New! 2 bdrms, 2 baths, 1,100 
sq. ft. and 2 underground parking (tan- 
dem). Magic location near Whyte Avenue 
and U of A. Amazing planning gives every- 
thing you could want. In-suite laundry, 
natural gas for barbecue, laminate and 
ceramic tile flooring, under cabinet light- 
ing, crown mouldings on cabinets. 9 ft. 
ceilings, gas fireplace, track lighting, ceil- 
ing fans in living room and bedroom. Fully 
furnished except for second bdrm which 
could be a den. $1,600/month. Call Janet 
Fraser at 780-441-6441 or email jennfra@ 
interbaun.com. Gordon W.R. King & Assoc. 
Real Estate. 


WINDSOR PARK. 3,200 sq. ft. execu- 
tive home. 10 minute walk to university 
and hospital. 4 large bdrms, sunroom and 
screen porch with spectacular river valley 
view. $3,200/month, available immedi- 
ately. Call 780-235-5669 


OLD GLENORA.1,300 sq. ft., 3+ bdrm 
bungalow. Attached garage. Prestigious 
traditional neighbourhood close to down- 
town and U of A. 1 block from river valley 
access. Non-smoking. No young children/ 
pets. Unfurnished. Regular appliances. 
$1,800/month. Email jisna@shaw.ca. 


PARKVIEW. Fully renovated bunga- 
low, 3 bdrms, 2 full baths, 5 new appli- 
ances. 15 minutes to U of A. $1,399, 
non-smokers, available August/September. 
780-436-5606, lamjamgra@shaw.ca. 


LOOKING FOR LUXURY + PEACE AND 
QUIET. We have a very unique modern, 
upscale rental opportunity at Shepherd's 
Gardens in Millwoods (close to the Grey 
Nuns Hospital). Custom designed 2,100 
sq. ft. penthouse with modern decor. 
Hardwood floors, custom cabinetry, gran- 
ite counters, floor to ceiling windows, 
two underground parking stalls, and stor- 
age cage(s). Two balconies — one off the 
master bedroom and a second 550 sq. ft. 
rooftop garden with incredible views of 
the City. $2,900/month inclusive. For a 
personal tour call John at 780-463-9810 or 


780-719-6569. www.shepherdscare.org/ 
shepherds-gardens.html 


GLENORA. 900 sq. ft. bungalow. 
Immaculate, 2 bdrm up, 1 bdrm down, 
finished basement, all appliances, single 
detached garage. Close to downtown, 

U of A. Available Aug. 1, 2010. $1,500. 
Phone 780-893-4514. 


PERFECT HOME FOR U OF A OR 
DOWNTOWN COMMUTE. Cozy 3 bdrm 
semi-bungalow in Parkallen. Close to 
South Campus LRT and Bus Routes. 2 
1/2 baths, Jacuzzi tub, 5 appliances, full 
basement, large fenced yard with garden, 
double garage. No pets, non smokers. 
Wanting responsible tenants. $1,800 + 
utilities. Contact Connie 780-437-4847 or 
conneryr@shaw.ca 


ACCOMMODATIONS FOR SALE 


HOUSE CLOSE TO UNIVERSITY. 
$487,000. 3 plus 2 bdrms. 7820 - 113 
street. Finished basement. Hardwood 
floors, 780-432-7559. See Comfree.com, 
code 30918. 


GARNEAU HOME. Unique opportunity 
one block from U of A and river valley. 3 + 
1 bdrms, study and 2 bathrooms. Google 
Comfree Edmonton and enter code 31204 
for information. 


OLD STRATHCONA. 10519- 87 
Avenue. 2 storey, 3 bdrm, 2.5 bath, 1,953 
sq ft home built in 1996 by current owners 
in the heart of Old Strathcona. Main level 
features open living room with gas fire- 
place, dining room, and gourmet kitchen 
with eating bar. Upper level has large 
master bedroom with 5 piece en suite and 
Jacuzzi tub, plus 2 additional spacious 
bdrms & laundry room. Hardwood floors 
in living room, dining room, on stairs and 
upper landing. Attached double garage 
connects to basement. All major applianc- 
es plus window coverings and security sys- 
tem. Back deck and yard enclosed with 6' 
fence. Overlooks treed park reserve. Short 
walk to Whyte Ave & river valley, and easy 
access to downtown and university. MLS# 
£3231107. Contact 780-432-0089 or rlind- 
sey@ualberta.ca. 


LIVE, WORK & PLAY. You're a short 
walk to the university in this charming 3 
bdrm home at 10957 University Avenue. 
Inside find an elegant dining & living room 
with gas, coal-burning effect fireplace, 
new bamboo floors, original details. Enjoy 
the hot tub in spacious backyard. Make 
this prestigious location your choice to call 
home. Call Amanda Leclerc today! (780) 
910-2787. MLS# E3233906. 


BUYING, SELLING OR LEASING 
A CONDO. | can help you. Call now 
Connie Kennedy 780-482-6766. Pioneer 
Condominium Specialist. Re/Max Real 
Estate. Virtual Tours. www.conniekenndey. 
com. 


ACCOMMODATIONS WANTED 


RETIRED COUPLE. Want to housesit 
through kitchen renovations, October to 
December. Call 780-483-1671. 


PROPERTY WANTED. By faculty mem- 
ber in Belgravia, Mckernan, or Windsor 
Park. Email bowman@math.ualberta.ca. 


NEED A RELIABLE HOUSE/PET SITTER? 
Going away for an extended period of 
time? Call Shirley at 780-662-2234. 


MATURE ADULT WILL HOUSE SIT 
Available from August until April. Please 
call Betty at 780-487-1427 or Kathleen at 
780-483-0370. 


SERVICES 


TECH VERBATIM EDITING. On cam- 
pus, APA, Chicago, Hart's, MLA, Turabian; 
medical terminology. Member, Editors’ 
Association of Canada. Donna 780-465- 
3753 verbatimedit@shaw.ca 


CASH PAID FOR QUALITY BOOKS. 
The Edmonton Book Store, 780-433-1781. 
www.edmontonbookstore.com, 


DAVE RICHARDS CERTIFIED 
JOURNEYMAN CARPENTER. Complete 
renovation services. 30 years experience. 
References. No job too small 780-886- 
6005. 
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Research presentations whet appetites for graduate studies 


Bev Betkowski 


he wafting scent of 

pizza—the stuff of life for 

any student—perfumed 
the air and provided a perfect start 
Aug. 10 to a first-time celebration for 
some of the University of Alberta’s 
budding young researchers. 

Besides filling hungry bellies, the 
first-ever lunch for undergraduate 
summer students—who were funded 
by the Natural Sciences and Engineer- 
ing Research Council of Canada— 
also fed their appetites for more 
discovery and hopefully, for continu- 
ing graduate studies. 

The event recognized the hard 
work of 180 third- and fourth-year 
students from five faculties spanning 
science, medicine, agriculture, physical 
education and engineering. Under 
NSERC’s Undergraduate Student 
Research Award program, which has 
been running at the U of A for 20 


years, they received $4,500 each over 
16 weeks, supplemented in part by ex- 
isting research funds from the U of A. 
The support allowed the students 
to work in U of A labs for the sum- 
mer, get a taste of research and build 
their excitement for graduate studies. 
His own experiences as a summer 
student “really stimulated my appetite 
for research,” Lorne Babiuk, vice-pres- 
ident (research) at the U of A, told 
his young audience. He urged them to 
continue their academic careers after 
earning their undergraduate degrees 
and to become “the next professors.” 
“We are extremely proud of you 
and we hope this summer experience 
will add to your university experience 
and change your lives,” he added. 
Brandon Johnston, 23, just 
graduated from the U of A with a 
degree in science and has already 
caught the research bug. She returns 
to campus this fall as a grad student 
and is grateful that the NSERC sum- 


mer grant allowed her to finish her 
fourth-year project, which focused 
on finding faster ways to chemi- 
cally analyze possible cases of arson. 
This summer’s work allowed her to 
confirm her interest in conducting 
such research. 

“If I don’t go to grad school, the 
jobs I could get wouldn’t allow me to 
do the kind of research Iam doing. I 
need to feel like I am accomplishing 
something more than routine work.” 

For fourth-year engineering 
student Greg Nelson, the NSERC- 
funded summer helped him connect 
the dots between his classes. “When 
I started doing the research, I used 
everything I had learned, whether I 
hated it or liked it.” He plans to apply 
to several graduate schools, including 
the U of A. 

Nelson, 21, was one of six students 
chosen to make a powerpoint presen- 
tation at the lunch, highlighting his 


work in developing a coating for bio- 


medical use in implants, 
such as artificial teeth. 

Other research 
projects touched on 
everything from pork 
production to build- 
ing better orthodontic 
braces. 

Professor Arturo 
Sanchez-Azofeifa, associ- 
ate dean of internation- 
al/graduate studies for 
the Faculty of Science, 
urged the students to 
“follow their dreams” 
in graduate work, and 
to make a difference to 
humanity. 

“Ask yourself, ‘what 
are you fighting for? 
What are you going to 
do for the world?’ That 
will give you the answer 
to what graduate studies 
you want to follow.” Wi 


Brandon Johnston’s research focused on finding faster 
ways to chemically analyze possible cases of arson. 
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Until Aug. 20 


The Other Side of Gold Mountain: 
Glimpses of Chinese Pioneer Life on 
the Prairies from the Wallace B. Chung 
and Madeline H. Chung Collection. 
This exhibition of documents, photographs 
and artifacts provides significant insight 
into Chinese pioneer life on the Canadian 
Prairies. Noon—4:30 p.m., B7 Rutherford 
South Rutherford Library. 


Aug. 13 


For Hope and Understanding, A 
Benefit Concert. The Madeleine Sanam 
Foundation is launching For Hope and 
Understanding, a benefit concert in the 
fight against HIV/AIDS at 7 p.m. at the 
Convocation Hall, featuring Nomfusi and 
The Lucky Charms, and The Chakratic 
Method. For more information, go to www. 
tixonthesquare.ca/event/detail/2184. 


Aug. 16 


SSHRC Standard Research Grants 
Workshop. Developing a Successful SSHRC 
Standard Research Grant: Helpful Hints 
from SSHRC Adjudicators. 11 a.m.-12:30 
p.m., room 1-29 Education Centre. To reg- 
ister, go to http://rsoregistration.ualberta. 
ca/CourseDescription.do?courseid=4547. 


Aug. 17 


Celebration of Research. WISEST 
Summer Research Program students 
researchers will present scientific post- 
ers illustrating their achievements as a 
junior member of a research team at the 
U of A. The posters will feature a vari- 
ety of research in the fields of science, 
engineering and technology. 3-5 p.m. 
Centennial Centre for Interdisciplinary 
Science. 


Aug. 18 


Graduate Student Writing 
Workshop: Writing a Scholarly 
Abstract. Crafting an effective abstract is a 
challenging writing task. It requires specific 
elements and demands a clear writing style. 
Learn strategies to help you complete this 
task more easily and confidently. Fee: $20. 
To register, contact the Academic Support 
Centre at 780-492-2682. 1-2:30 p.m. 


Aug. 23 


Lunch with Alberta Innovates — 
Health Solutions CEO Jacques Magnan. 
Jacques Magnan invites you for lunch and a 
discussion about any and all questions you 
may have about the ongoing development 
of Alberta Innovates — Health Solutions. 
Please RSVP to scarlet.mack@albertainno- 
vates.ca by Thursday, Aug. 19 and indicate 
that you are attending the U of A session. 
Noon-1:30 p.m. 233/235 TELUS Centre. 


Aug. 24-26, Sept. 1-3, 8,9 


2010 NSERC Discovery Grants 
Evaluation Group Roundtable. The 
Discovery Grants program provides research 
operating funds for research in the natural 
and engineering sciences. Roundtable 
discussions have been organized for each 
NSERC evaluation group and include an 
active reviewer from that evaluation group 
or experienced researcher in that area and 
will provide applicants an opportunity to 
ask questions and receive tips on submit- 
ting a strong application. Registrants are 
encouraged to register in the discussion 
group associated with the evaluation group 
identified in their Form 180: Intent to Apply 
and to bring a draft of their application. 
Please register for this session via http://bit. 
ly/201 0ONSERCRoundtables. 


Aug. 25 


2010 President's Staff 
Appreciation Picnic. In recognition 
of your contribution to the University 
of Alberta, the 2010 President's Staff 
Appreciation Picnic for support staff is 
being planned once again. Come and 
enjoy delicious food and entertainment. 
Register to attend and have your name 
entered into the door prize draw; there 
are more than 100 door prizes to be won. 
Register online by clicking on the event's 
website. 11:30 a.m.—1:30 p.m. in the Quad. 
www.president.ualberta.ca/eventrsvp. 
cfm?cfnocache&event=1087 


Forum: Alberta Initiative for 
Integration of Medicine & Innovative 
Technology. Alberta Initiative for 
Integration of Medicine & Innovative 
Technology forums link unmet clinical needs 
with current and evolving technologies. 
These forums will be highly interactive, 
brainstorming sessions where clinicians 
present a challenge to scientists and engi- 


neers for an unmet clinical need that could 
be solved by technological innovation. 4-6 
p.m. at the TELUS building. Please RSVP 
for this event to Shawn Drefs at sdrefs@ 
ualberta.ca. 


Aug. 26 & 27 


International Forum: Quality and 
Relevance: Canada-China Graduate 
Education and Research. The forum will 
focus on innovation and collaboration in 
graduate education and will present and an 
exciting opportunity to further develop the 
connections between Chinese and Canadian 
institutions in this field. 8:30 a.m.—3 p.m. 
TELUS Centre http://www.china.ualberta.ca. 


Aug. 27 


Campus Sustainability Tour. Take 
a tour of North Campus to find out where 
and how the university is creating a sus- 
tainable campus. From students to faculty 
and staff to the wider community, everyone 
is welcome to join the free 1.5-hour walk- 
ing tour. Spaces are limited. Please RSVP 
to secure your spot. www.sustainability. 
ualberta.ca 


Sept. 2 


Department of Cell Biology 
Visiting Speaker. Stephen Polyak, pro- 
fessor in the Department of Laboratory 
Medicine at the University of Washington, 
will give a talk entitled “How Does the 
Botanical Medicine Silymarin Protect the 
Liver During Hepatitis C Virus Infection?” 
4-5 p.m. 628 Medical Sciences. 


Sept. 7 


Addressing Health and Health 
Care Inequities through Clinically- 
based Research. Annette Browne, School 
of Nursing professor at the University of 
British Columbia. Noon—1:30 p.m. 6-10 D 
University Terrace. 


Sept. 9 


Frontiers in Biology, Distinguished 
Lecture Series. "The Mechanics of 
Cell Shape Change during Embryonic 
Development,” presented by Eric 
Wieschaus, Department of Molecular 
Biology, Princeton University, New Jersey. 
5-6 p.m. CCIS L1-440 Centennial Centre for 
Interdisciplinary Science. 


The Other Side of Gold Mountain 


This exhibit, which tells the story of Chinese pioneer life on the prairies through 
the eyes of Wallace Chung, is on display at the Bruce Peel Special Collections in 
the Rutherford Library until the end of August. 


The University of Alberta’s South Campus is the location of the Edmonton 
Research Station and Experimental Farms, which are home to much of 


the university's agricultural research in areas like food safety and crop 
use for food and industrial products. This includes biodegradable fuel 
sources and bioplastics. 
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UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
FACULTY OF EXTENSION 


Reach Beyond 


For almost a century, Extension has reached beyond the traditional campus to serve 
as a bridge between the community and the University of Alberta. Our Faculty and staff 
are committed to providing lifelong learning activities that encourage and promote 
leadership, discovery, reflection, communication and service. 


Beyond the classroom, the Faculty of Extension is a downtown hub of research in the 
fields of university-community engagement, regional development, governance, children, 
youth and families, second language acquisition, public alerting, and communications 
and technology. 


Whether you want to reach beyond your current skills on the job, or get more out of life 
in your leisure time, Extension can be your personal bridge to a lifetime of learning 
opportunities. Whether it’s a seminar or short course, a Certificate Program, or even a 
post-graduate degree in Communications and Technology, we know you'll find the time 
and effort well-spent. 


Most of our programs and classes do not require a degree or previous post-secondary 
education-just a desire to learn and to explore the possibilities of a commitment to 
lifelong learning. 


780.492.3109 or 780.492.3116 
www.extension.ualberta.ca 


Management Development 


Certificate Programs 


Management Development Certificate Courses — Fall Term 


Organizations today count on people to excel at decision making, problem solving, motivation and 


strategic planning. This certificate program will help you acquire practical knowledge in functional areas course # day(s) duration a poet 
such as human resources management, financial management, marketing, strategy and operations. You 5566fa1 Commercial Law R 12 eve Sept. 16 $545 
will gain knowledge and skills that will enhance your managerial competencies and advanced theory and 5681fa1 | Computer Skills for Managers T 13 eve Sept. 14 $545 
concepts that will strenghten your leadership potential. You will learn from instructors who know their 5678fat Directing and Managing 
business—people who have faced the challenges you face to excel in their fields. This is quality classroom Organizational Change T 13 eve Sept.14 $545 
time packed with inside information, practical advice and excellent instruction. 5675fal Ethics for Business and the Professional WwW 13 eve Sept. 15 $545 
There is also the opporunity for students who wish to specialize in the Management Development 5596fa2_ Human Resources Foundations FSDR Call for details Oct.15 $545 
Certificate for Professional Engineers, Geologists and Geophysicts or the Management Development 5596fa1 | Human Resources Foundations R 12 eve Sept. 16 $545 
Certificate for Police Services. Please visit our web-site for complete details. 5576fa1 Interpersonal Communications in Business — T 13 eve Sept.14 $545 
Courses are also eligible for exemption towards various professional designations such as the Certified STA Inleeleen: ie SUSINESS AS MESON i USeve 2 Sept it $545 
Management Accountant (CMA), Canadian Institute of Management (CIM) and the Insurance Institute of poker Introcictlon to Business IMelngfeetaiede FSi Call for details Sept. 10 $545 
Canada (ECIP) 5578fa1__—_ Introduction to Managerial Economics R 12 eve Sept.16 $545 
5579fa1 Introductory Financial Accounting M 12 eve Sept.13 $545 
5579fa2 —_ Introductory Financial Accounting Ss 7 days Sept.11 $545 
5580fa1 Macroeconomics WwW 13 eve Sept.15 $545 
5581fa1 | Management Accounting WwW 13 eve Sept.15 $545 
Please visit our web-site at www.extension.ualberta.ca/business Bees pete assem i pe = 2 oe 
. : ; og: . a rganizational Behaviour eve ept. 4 
for the most current information and specific program details. 5587fa2 Organizational Behaviour FSDR Call for details Sept.17 $545 
5587fa3 Organizational Behaviour FSDR Call for details Oct.22 $545 
: 5682fa1 Strategic Management FSDR Call for details Nov.19 $545 
To find out more, drop in to our Information Session in Room 2-926 
of Enterprise Square on Tuesday, August 24 between 6:00 pm and LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


7:00 pm. 


780.492.3027 


website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/business 
email: busprog@ualberta.ca 


Human Resources Management 
Certificate Program 


Managing employees is critical to any organizations success. Learn how to plan for the needs of your Human Resources Management Certificate Courses — Fall Term 
organization and gain a greater understanding of issues in this field. Improve and enhance your practical course # day(s) duration starts cost 
skills that directly apply to the day-to-day operation of the human resources role. This program is invaluable 5678fal1 Directing and Managing 
for those working in human resources, as well as those working in or aspiring to a supervisory role. Organizational Change Ty 13 eve Sept. 14 $545 
5675fat Ethics for Business and the Professional Ww 13 eve Sept.15 $545 
5596fa2 Human Resources Foundations FSDR Call for details Oct.15 $545 
5596fat Human Resources Foundations R 12 eve Sept.16 $545 
Please visit our web-site at www.extension.ualberta.ca/business 5576fa1 nterpersonal Communications in Business T 13 eve Sept. 14 $545 
£ aA é Seite a fr med F 5577fal ntroduction to Business Management T 13 eve Sept. 14 $545 
for the most current information and specific program details. 5577fa2 Introduction to Business Management FSDR Call for details Sept. 10 $545 
5578fal ntroduction to Managerial Economics R 12 eve Sept.16 $545 
5605fa1 ssues and Trends in Total Compensation ik 13 eve Sept.14 $545 
To find out more, drop in to our Information Session in Room 2-926 5599fa1 Labour Relations w 13 eve Sept. 15 $545 
rir 7 = 5580fa1 | Macroeconomics Ww 13 eve Sept. 15 $545 
SSNS ISS Square on Tuesday, August 24 between 6:00 pe and 5587fa1 Organizational Behaviour R 12 eve Sept. 16 $545 
/.UU pm. 5587fa2 Organizational Behaviour FSDR Call for details Sept.17 $545 
5587fa3_ Organizational Behaviour FSDR Call for details Oct.22 $545 
5602fa1 Techniques of Interviewing FSDR Call for details Nov.19 $545 
5608fa1 Training and Development of the Workforce S 7 days Sept.11 $545 


LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


780.492.3027 


website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/business 
email: busprog@ualberta.ca 


Information Technology Management 


Certificate Program 


Keep pace with the rate of change in the information systems industry and learn how to anticipate 
future developments and trends. Based on an understanding that organizational effectiveness depends 
on how managers acquire, organize and use information, this program has been developed in 
consultation with information technology practitioners, business managers, and industry experts. It 
provides systems and business professionals with the latest knowledge and expertise in the area of 
information technology management. 


Please visit our web-site at www.extension.ualberta.ca/business 
for the most current information and specific program details. 


To find out more, drop in to our Information Session in Room 2-926 
of Enterprise Square on Tuesday, August 24 between 6:00 pm and 
7:00 pm. 


780.492.3027 


website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/business 
email: busprog@ualberta.ca 


course # day(s) duration starts cost 
5678fa1 Directing and Managing 


Organizational Change aif 13 eve Sept.14 $545 
5613fa1 Evolving Technologies W 13 eve Sept.15 $545 
5614fa1 Information Technology Concepts if 13 eve Sept. 14 $545 
5576fa1 Interpersonal Communications in Business = T 13 eve Sept.14 $545 
5577fa1 —_ Introduction to Business Management il 13 eve Sept.14 $545 
5577fa2 —_ Introduction to Business Management FSDR Call for details Sept.10 $545 
5617fa1 Strategic Planning for Information 

Technology Management R 12 eve Sept.16 $545 


LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


Risk and Insurance Management 


Risk Management is the fast-growing discipline of management dealing with the handling of losses 
which can seriously affect an organization’s normal operation. Courses are offered in cooperation 
with Risk and Insurance Management Society. The Faculty of Extension also offers courses that 
lead towards the FCIP (Fellow Chartered Insurance Professional offered through the Insurance 
Institute 

of Canada. 


Please visit our web-site at www.extension.ualberta.ca/business 
for the most current information and specific program details. 


To find out more, drop in to our Information Session in Room 2-926 
of Enterprise Square on Tuesday, August 24 between 6:00 pm and 
7:00 pm. 


Risk and Insurance Management Courses — Fall Term 


course # day(s) duration starts cost 
5626fa1 Risk Management Process Ww 13 eve Sept.15 $545 
5627fa1_ Torts R 12 eve Sept. 16 $545 


LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


Please visit our web-site at www.extension.ualberta.ca/business for complete a listing of program requirements 


780.492.3027 


website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/business 
email: busprog@ualberta.ca 


Purchasing Management 


Offered in cooperation with the Purchasing Management Association of Canada, learn the fundamentals 
of procurement, transportation, logistics and operations. For further information please visit our web-site. 


Please visit our web-site at www.extension.ualberta.ca/business 
for the most current information and specific program details. 


To find out more, drop in to our Information Session in Room 2-926 
of Enterprise Square on Tuesday, August 24 between 6:00 pm and 
7:00 pm. 


780.492.3027 


website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/business 
email: busprog@ualberta.ca 


Purchasing and Supply Chain Management Courses — Fall Term 


course # day(s) duration starts cost 

5696fa1_—_— Introduction to Accounting and Finance SD 2 days Nov. 27 $545 
5698fa1 Introduction to Business Planning MT 2 days Nov. 29 $545 
5695fa1 —_— Introduction to Contract Law MT 2 days Sept. 20 $545 
5634fa1 Introduction to Logistics SD 3 wkd Oct.23 $595 
5697fa1 Introduction to Marketing SD 2 days Oct.23 $545 
5635fa1_ _— Introduction to Operations Management R 12 eve Sept.16 $595 
5632fa1 Introduction to Procurement SD 3 wkd Sept.18 $595 
5633fa1 Introduction to Transportation WwW 13 eve Sept. 15 $595 


LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


Please visit our web-site at www.extension.ualberta.ca/business for complete a listing of program requirements. 


Professional Associations providing Additional Accreditation 


Many of the courses offered in Business Certificate Programs can be used to receive recognition from 
many respected and valued professional associations. Professional designations in such areas as 
accounting, purchasing, management, risk and insurance,and human resources can be completed by 
taking courses through the University of Alberta. For a complete listing of partnered professional 
associations please call 780.492.3027 or check our website at www.extension.ualberta.ca/business. 


-~Professional | 
Practice Studies 


As a professional, you are always looking for ways to further your career and education and bridge your current learning into future opportunities. In 
today’s global work world, professionals at all levels are finding that continually enhancing knowledge and expertise is a powerful way to increase your 
competitive edge as well as contribute towards the positive enrichment of your corporation’s culture and operations. The Faculty of Extension’s new 
Professional Practice Studies allows you to specialize in areas of specific interest to enhance your skills and knowledge in a targeted subject area. Each 
specialization will provide approximately 50 hours of study and upon completion participants will receive recognition of their accomplishment. Students 
may focus on the following specializations: 


e Workplace Communication* e Financial Management* e¢ Workplace Coaching* 

¢ Conflict Resolution* ¢ Management Bootcamp* 

“ For the complete listing of program requirements please visit We are committed to help you achieve your personal and 
our website at: www.extension.ualberta.ca/business. professional goals. 


Business Analysis Professional Citation Program 


Courses for Business Analysts Fall 2010 


Business Analysts are in demand! Business Analysis is the set of tasks, knowledge, and techniques 
required to identify business needs and determine solutions for business problems. This program will 


course # day(s) duration starts cost 
be of interest to Business and Project Managers who seek solutions for process improvement and 5687fa1 Introduction to Business Analysis MTW. 3 days Sept.20 $845 
organizational changes as well as System Analysts who need to bridge the gap between business 5687fa2 Introduction to Business Analysis FS 2weekends Sept.17 $845 
processes and technical requirements. 5688fa1 Understanding and Gathering Requirements MT 2 days Oct.18 $645 
5688fa2 Understanding and Gathering Requirements SD 1 weekend Oct.23 $645 
The program curriculum is endorsed by the International Institute of Business Analysis (IBA). The IIBA is 5689fal Analyzing Information, Processes 
: and Workflow MTW 3 days Nov.15 $845 
an international not-for-profit professional association for business analysis professionals that develops ; : 
and maintains standards for the practice of business analysis and for the certification of practitioners. S683ta2 “Analyzing Information, Processes 
: and Workflow FS 2 weekends Nov.19 $845 
5690fa1_ Communication Success Factors MT 2 days Dec. 6 $645 
oe ™ Endorsed Education 
Provider LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


To find out more, drop in to our Information Session in Room 2-926 of 
Enterprise Square on Tuesday, August 24 between 7:30 pm and 8:30 pm. 


780.492.3027 


website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/business 
email: busprog@ualberta.ca 


Supervisory Development 


Citation Program 


Our Supervisory Development Citation Program provides the up-to-date information and advice 
you need to become an effective leader in your work environment. Whether you already supervise 
staff or are planning to move your career in that direction, you will benefit from this practical 
program that focuses on the key areas of supervision. 


Core Courses 


Principles of Supervision (16 hours) 
Interpersonal Communications (16 hours) 
Creating Effective Work Groups (16 hours) 


The Supervisor as a Trainer (16 hours) 
Interviewing Techniques for Supervisors (16 hours) 
Supervisory Summation (16 hours) 


Elective Seminars (Choose one) 

Supervising in the Union Environment (16 hours) 

The Law and the Supervisor (16 hours) 

The program schedule is flexible, offering you a choice of classes to choose from. To graduate, you 
will complete the six core courses and one elective. Group discounts are available for organizations 


enrolling more than three people at one time in any one seminar. For more information, call 
780.492.5066 or 780.492.8315. 


course # day(s) duration starts cost 

5310 fal Principles of Supervision 2days MT Sept. 20 $395.00 
5310fa2 Principles of Supervision 2days RF Sept. 23 $395.00 
5311fat1 Interpersonal Communications 2days RF Sept. 30 $395.00 
5312fa1 Creating Effective Work Groups 2days RF Oct. 7 $395.00 
§313fa1 | The Supervisor as a Trainer 2days RF Oct.14 $395.00 
5314fa1 Interviewing Techniques for Supervisors 2days RF Oct.21 $395.00 
5310fa3_ Principles of Supervision 2days MT Oct.25 $395.00 
5311fa2 Interpersonal Communications 2days RF Oct.28 $395.00 
5312fa2 Creating Effective Work Groups 2days MT Nov. 1 $395.00 
5313fa2 The Supervisor as a Trainer 2days MT Nov. 8 $395.00 
5314fa2 Interviewing Techniques for Supervisors 2days MT Nov.15 $395.00 
5315fa1 Supervising in the Union Environment 2days MT Nov. 22 $395.00 
5316fa1 The Law and the Supervisor 2days RF Nov. 25 $395.00 


5317fat Supervisory Summation 2days MT Nov. 29 $395.00 


LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


Business Seminars and Short Courses 


Management Seminars 


course # day(s) duration starts cost 

5353fa1 | Basic Accounting for Nonaccountants 6eve M Sept. 13 $445.00 
5419fa1 | GMAT Test Preparation Course QEve R Sept. 16 $815.00 
5369fa1_ | Managing Your Time 1day M Sept. 27 $345.00 
5421fa1_ Take This Job And...Love It! iday M Oct. 4 $345.00 
5419fa2 GMAT Test Preparation Course 4days S Oct. 9 $815.00 
5418fa1 Win-Win Collaboration 2days RF Oct.14 $425.00 
5412fa1 Finding Work-Life Balance dday F Oct.15 $345.00 
5377fa1 Successful People Management 2days MT Oct.18 $425.00 
5356fa1 Conflict Management iday F Oct.29 $345.00 
5360fa1 —_- Finance for Nonfinancial Managers 2days WR Nov. 3 $425.00 
5410fa1_ = Coaching for Success 2days MT Nov. 15 $425.00 
5372fa1 | Mental Toughness: Training for Success dday F Nov.19 $395.00 
5422fa1 Assertive Communications iday W Nov. 24 $345.00 
5364fa1 Influencing Difficult People iday W Dec: 1 $345.00 


LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


Investments and Personal Finance 


course # day(s) duration starts cost 
5375fa1 Personal Investment Strategies 10eve T Sept. 14 $325.00 
5390fa1 The Art and Science of Investing 10eve W Sept.15 $325.00 


LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


* Plus GST 


Thinking of in-house training? We can help you by exploring 
possibilities for training within your organization. Call 780.492.8315. 


Adult and Continuing Education 


The Certificate in Adult & Continuing Education (CACE) Program shows you how to develop, coordinate and facilitate adult training programs using effective 
adult education strategies. Improve your career options while learning from respected instructors and colleagues and having the opportunity to network with 


other professionals in the field. 


Certificate in Adult & Continuing Education (CACE) Fall Course Schedule 


The nationally recognized CACE program is designed to assist you develop techniques to help others learn. 
Learn how to integrate adult learning theory, concepts, and practices to become a more effective adult 
educator. You will develop skills in planning, managing, teaching and evaluating courses and programs for 
adult learners. Instructors, trainers, course developers, coordinators, and managers alike, benefit from the 
applied nature and flexibility the program offers. The program is jointly developed and delivered by a 
consortium involving the University of Victoria, University of Saskatchewan, University of Manitoba and the 
University of Alberta. We invite you to discover the lifelong benefits of continuing your professional 
development through the CACE program. 


Please visit our website at www.extension.ualberta.ca/cace for the 
most current information and to register online. 


Find out more about the Certificate in Adult & Continuing Education 
at our Information Session held on Tuesday, August 24 from 6:00 to 
7:00 pm in Room 2-970, Enterprise Square, 10230 Jasper Avenue. 


780.492.7237 


website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/cace 
email: adulted@ualberta.ca 


course # Fall 2010 day(s) duration starts cost 
5883fa1 Program Planning (Core) D 7 weeks Sept.12 $520 
5824fa1_ —_ Instructional Design in Adult Education M 4 eve Sept. 13 $435 
5995fa1_ e-Learning Toolkit On-line 4 weeks Sept. 13 $370 
5801fa1 Foundations of Adult Education (Core) al 13 weeks Sept.14 $520 
5990fa1 _—— Facilitating Adult Learning (Core) @ NAIT all 13 weeks Sept.14 $520 
5678fa1 Directing & Managing Organizational Change T 13 weeks Sept.14 $545 
5584fa1_ Marketing it 13 weeks Sept. 14 $545 
5927fal ‘Train The Trainer WRFRF 5 days Sept. 15 $630 
5963fa1_ Understanding & Working with 

Learning Styles cS) 3 weeks Sept. 18 $480 
5711fa1 Adult Learning & Development (Core) WS 9 weeks Sept. 22 $520 
5878fa1 Presentation Skills MT 2 days Oct.18 $435 
57133fa1 Violence & Learning R 1 day Oct.14 $225 
57135fa1 Tools and Technologies for E-Learning (new) On-line 10 weeks Oct.18 $520 
5962fa1 Action Learning: The Practice of Learning 

in Real Time FSS 2 weeks Oct. 22 $480 
§994fa1 DACUM Faciliation for Curriculum and 

Job Analysis (Pre-requisite 5990) WRF 3 days Nov.17 $480 
5979fa1 Systems Thinking TWR 3 days Nov. 23 $480 
5987fa1 Reflexive Practice TWR 3 days Dec. 7 $480 


LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


* Courses are subject to change. 


Concern for the promotion of health and safety in the workplace is increasing among workers and employers across all industries. Consequently, the demand 
for occupational health and safety professionals is also increasing. This certificate program is designed to help practitioners from many different backgrounds 
develop the competencies needed to be effective in the development, implementation, and evaluation of occupational health and safety programs and systems 


in a wide variety of occupational settings. 


The program consists of 6 core courses, 78 hours of core elective courses and 35 hours of elective enrichment seminars. 
The University of Alberta’s Occupational Health and Safety Certificate Program is also offered at the following affiliate institutions: Keyano College 


(Fort McMurray), Red Deer College, and Grande Prairie College. 


Classes listed below will be held in Edmonton and Calgary. 


Occupational Health and Safety - Edmonton 


course # CORE COURSES day(s) duration starts cost 
4620fa1 Introduction to Health and Safety Systems M 13 eves Sept. 13 $545 
4620fa2 —_ Introduction to Health and Safety Systems = TWRF 4 days Oct.12 $545 
4621fal Management of Health and Safety Systems TWRF 4 days Dec. 7 $545 
4622fa1 Fundamentals of Occupational Hygiene Ww 13 eves Sept.15 $545 
4622fa2 Fundamentals of Occupational Hygiene SD 3 wknds Oct. 23 $545 
4623fa1 Applied Occupational Hygiene TWRF 4 days Sept. 28 $545 
4624fa1 Health and Safety Legislation and Policy WRF 3 days Sept.15 $545 
5587fat Organizational Behaviour R 12 eves Sept. 16 $545 
5587fa2 Organizational Behaviour FSDR Call for details Sept.17 $545 


5587fa3 Organizational Behaviour FSDR Call for details Oct.22 $545 


CORE ELECTIVE COURSES 


4575fat Fundamentals of Auditing TWRF 4 days Sept.21 $545 
4631fal How To Be An Effective Safety Trainer MTWR 4 days Oct. 4 $545 
5576fa1 Interpersonal Communication in Business il 13 eves Sept.14 $545 
4625fai Risk Management and Communications TWRF 4 days Nov. 30 $545 
4609fa1 Safety Hazard Recognition, 

Evaluation & Control SD 2 wknds Sept. 11 545 
4609fa2 Safety Hazard Recognition, 

Evaluation & Control TWRF 4 days Nov. 2 $545 
5603fa1 Training and Development of the Workforce S 7 days Sept. 11 545 


ELECTIVE ENRICHMENT SEMINARS 


4633fa1 Accident Causation Theory M 1 day Nov. 22 $425 
4603fa1 Behaviour-based Safety SD 1 wknd Dec. 4 $425 
4568fa1 Emergency Management RF 2 days Oct.14 $425 
4578fa1 Health and Safety Committees Ss 1 day Sept. 18 $325 
4579fa1 Incident Investigation RF 2 days Nov.18 $425 
4584fa1 | Managing Contractor Safety Performance RF 2 days Oct.21 $425 
4629fa1 Noise and Hearing Conservation [F 1 day Sept.17 $325 
4612fa1 Safety Culture & Perception Surveys F 1 day Oct. 8 $325 


———————— Ee 


LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


Occupational Health and Safety - Online 


course # CORE COURSES day(s) duration starts cost 
46221fal Fundamentals of Occupational Hygiene Sept.13 $595 
46401fa1 Organizational Behaviour Sept.14 $595 


LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


Occupational Health and Safety - Calgary 


course # CORE COURSES day(s) duration starts cost 

4620fa3 Introduction to Health and Safety Systems W 13 eves Sept.15 $545 
4621fa3 | Management of Health and Safety Systems M 13 eves Sept.13 $545 
4622fa3 Fundamentals of Occupational Hygiene TWRF 4 days Sept.21 $545 
4623fa3 Applied Occupational Hygiene TR 12 eves Oct.12 $545 
4624fa3_ Health and Safety Legislation and Policy MTW 3 days Nov.15 $545 
4640fa3 Organizational Behaviour FSDR Call for details Sept.24 $545 


CORE ELECTIVE COURSES 
4601fa3 Fundamentals of Disability Management TWRF 4 days Sept. 28 $545 
4576fa3 Fundamentals of Ergonomics SD 2 wknds Dec. 4 $545 


ELECTIVE ENRICHMENT SEMINARS 


4603fa3 Behaviour Based Study SD 1 wknd Oct. 2 $425 
4560fa3_ Conflict and Confrontation RF 2 days Dec. 2 $425 
4572fa3 Fall Protection Ss 1 day Sept. 25 $325 
4574fa3 Fire Safety Program SD 1 wknd Oct.16 $425 
4628fa3 Toxicology: Effects and Hazards F 1 day Nov. 26 $325 


—_—___————————— 


LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


* Plus GST 


Find out more about the Occupational Health & Safety Certificate 
at our Information Session 


Edmonton location: 
Tuesday, August 24 from 6:00 pm to 7:00 pm in Room 2-922, 
Enterprise Square, 10230 Jasper Avenue. 


Calgary location: 
Tuesday, August 24 from 6:00 pm to 7:00 pm in EC, 2-065, 
Mount Royal College. 


780.492.3037 toll free: 1.800.808.4784 


website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/ohs 
email: ohs@ualberta.ca 


The Environmental Resource Management Certificate Program (ERM) is designed for: 

¢ Individuals transitioning into the environmental field 

¢ Mid-level experienced professionals who want to enhance and update their skills and knowledge 

¢ Individuals who wish to achieve manager-level responsibilities in the field of environmental 
resource management 

¢ Individuals who wish to broaden their environmental skills 

¢ Individuals with experience in private organizations or public agencies dealing with natural 
resources or the environment. 


The ERM certificate program provides training for professional development in private or public 
organizations. The aim is to increase familiarity and competence in understanding the dynamics of 
environmental resource management, the strategies and techniques of environmental planning and 
management, and the biological, physical, social, economic and institutional implications of resource 
decisions. Students also become familiar with various quantitative methods of analysis and aids to 
decision making. The ERM courses blend theory and practical exercises to help students develop the 
comprehensive set of skills and understanding the students’ need to succeed. It offers a thorough 
background in air, water and soil processes, and environmental monitoring, biotechnology, instrumentation 
and experimental design. 


Certified Canadian Environmental Practitioner 


ERM Graduates are eligible to apply for the Canadian Certified Environmental Practitioner-in-Training 
designation, CEPIT, under CECAB’s (The Canadian Environmental Certification Approvals Board) National 
Certification Program for Canadian Environmental Practitioners. The CEPIT certification is seen as a 
stepping stone to becoming a Canadian Certified Environmental Practitioner (CCEP). To apply for a CCEP, 
applicants must have a two or three year diploma or degree in addition to a minimum five years of 
Canadian environmental work experience. 


For more information on CECAB please go to www.cecab.org 


course # day(s) duration starts cost 
4252fal Environmental Geology (Core) TR/S 8 eve/1S Sept.9 $565 
4292fal Applied Computational Hydrology 

and Hydraulics (Elective) RFS 3 days Sept.16 $565 
4299fa1 new Environmental and Energy Policy: 

Climate Change and Beyond (Elective) RFS 3 days Sept. 30 $565 
4250fa1 Principles of Ecosystems (Core) iL 8 eve Oct.19 $565 
4265fa1 Applied Vegetative Reclamation (Elective) RFS 3 days Oct.28 $565 
4260fa1 Environmental Law (Core) MTW 3 days Nov. 8 $565 
4274fal Fundamental of GIS (Elective) RFS 3 days Nov.18 $565 
4298fal new Understanding LEED for Building 

Works (Elective) RFS 3 days Nov.25 $495 


LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F—Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


Courses are subject to change. Please visit our website at www.extension.ualberta.ca/erm for the most 
current information and to register online. 


Corporate Training: Contact us now to learn how we can help your organization meet its professional 
development and corporate training objectives. 


To find out more about the Environmental Resource Management 
Certificate Program, plan to attend our Information Session on Tuesday, 
August 24 from 7:30 pm to 8:30 pm in Room 2-938, Enterprise Square, 
10230 Jasper Avenue, Edmonton AB. 


780.492.5532 or 780.492.3158 


website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/erm 
email: erm@ualberta.ca 


Construction Administration 


How can you enter or advance in this exciting, high-growth field? This certificate provides the fundamental areas of construction administration. Develop and 
expand your managerial skills in courses developed and approved by U of A and accredited by Canadian Construction Association for Gold Seal Accreditation. 


If you desire a career change in the construction field, this program will help you gain knowledge essential to 
success in the field. Or, if you work in the construction industry, design, project management, manufacturing 
and supply, development, or real estate, and are seeking the competitive edge to further your career, this 
certificate will greatly increase your competency, and ability to compete and advance. This program builds 
your understanding of the planning, technical, financial, and legal aspects of the construction business. 


To find out more about the Construction Administration program, 
plan to attend our Information Session on Tuesday, August 24 from 
6:00 pm to 7:00 pm in Room 2-938, Enterprise Square, 10230 
Jasper Avenue, Edmonton AB. 


780.492.5532 or 780.492.3158 


website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/cst 
email: cst@ualberta.ca 


Construction Administration 


course # day(s) duration starts cost 
4203fa1 Contract Law & Construction 

Documents (Core) Ww 13 eve Sept.8 $545 
4204fa1 Fundamentals of Project Management (Core) M/FS 2 eve/2F 2S Sept.17 $545 
4202fa1 Construction Planning & Scheduling (Core) T/S 7 eve/ 3S Sept. 21 $545 
4208fa1 Resolving Construction Disputes (Elective) F 1 day Sept. 24 $395 
4217fa1 _ Project Delivery (Elective) RF 2 days Oct.21 $475 
4206fa1 _ Learnings from Detailed Operational Audits 

of Capital Projects (Elective) FS 2 days Nov. 5 $475 
4216fa1 Fundamentals of Blueprint Reading (Elective) RF 2 days Nov.18 $475 
4237fal Site Cost Control (Elective) NEW Ss 3 days Nov. 20 $495 
4298fa1 4298 Understanding LEED for Building 

Works (Elective) NEW RFS 3 days Nov. 25 $495 


LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


Courses are subject to change. Please visit our website at www.extension.ualberta.ca/cst for the most current 
information and to register online. 


Construction Project Management Workshops: scheduled regular courses and corporate training, please check on 
our web site for more details 


Corporate Training: Contact us now to learn how we can help your organization meet its professional development 
and corporate training objectives 


Fine Arts 


“To be an artist is to believe in life.” - Henry S. Moore 


Art expresses who we are, where we are going, where we have been, and what we might be. It compels us to engage our minds, think in new ways, 


and to use our most precious gift, our imagination. 


Develop your imagination and creative expression with a solid grounding in the fundamentals of art through our Fine Arts courses. Offering studio 
instruction with professional artists, critique and practice, these courses help you build a portfolio reflective of your artistic vision and mastery. 


Courses in Fine Arts can be taken towards a Fine Arts Certificate, as outlined below, and can also be taken for general interest. 


For a complete brochure on our courses contact our office at 780.492.3093 or visit our website at www.extension.ualberta.ca/liberalstudies 


Fall Term : 


course # CORE CERTIFICATE COURSES day(s) duration starts cost 

3005fa1 Drawing I** it 10 eve Sept. 14 $385* 
3005fa2 Drawing |** Ww 10 eve Sept. 15 $385* 
3005fa3._ Drawing |** il 10 aftn Sept.14 $385* 
3003fa1 Visual Art & Design | R 10 eve Sept. 16 $385* 
3006fa1 Drawing II M 10 eve Sept. 13 $385* 
3002fa1 Art History Ww 10 eve Sept.15 $385 
3010fa1 = Painting | D 10 morn Sept. 19 $385* 
3525fa1 Watercolour | Ww 10 eve Sept.29 $385* 
3007fa1 —_ Life Drawing F 10 eve Sept.17 $385* 
3260 Project Course $385* 


ELECTIVE CERTIFICATE COURSES 

3014fat Portrait Drawing R 10 eve Sept. 16 $385* 
3531fa1 Developing a Sketchbook: Visual Thinking Ww 10 eve Sept. 15 $385* 
3529fa1 —_- Figure Painting M 10 eve Sept.13 $385* 
3596fa1_ Heavy Texture (Impasto) Painting ili 10 eve Sept.14 $385" 
3521fa1 Soft Pastel Drawing |*** M 10 eve Sept. 13 $395* 
3532fa1 Abstract Painting R 5 eve Sept.16 $195* 


LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 
ooo SSS 


Note: Most morning classes are held from 10 am-1 pm, most afternoon classes are held from 1-4 pm and 
most evening classes are held from 6:30-9:30 pm. 


Some Fine Arts courses require additional art supplies or materials. 


Drawing is one of the cornerstones of art training and is recommended to students with no Previous art experience. 


* Smaller class size guaranteed 


Looking for More Information? 


Find out more about our Fine Arts Certificate at our Information 
Session on Tuesday, August 24 from 6-7 pm in Room 2-958, 
Enterprise Square, 10230 Jasper Avenue. 


780.492.3034 


website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/liberalstudies 
email: liberalstudies@ualberta.ca 


Working from the Landscape: Fine Arts 
Summer Retreat at The Banff Centre 


3520su1 Aug. 21 - 29, 2010 
30 hours of elective credit towards the Fine Arts Certificate. 
Visit us online at www.fineartsinbanff.ca 


Take your art in exciting new directions at one of Canada’s leading art institutes: The Banff Centre. 
Draw inspiration from the breathtaking Rocky Mountains while exploring new approaches to landscape 
painting. Artist, writer, and curator Jeffrey Spalding will be your mentor for the week. Spalding has 
served as Director for major art museums and is currently President of the Royal Canadian Academy 
of Arts. 


Cost: $1800 including GST 
(includes: registration, meals, studio, access to The Banff Centre amenities, and double- 
occupancy accommodation; for single-occupancy add $200) 


Fine Arts Certificate Courses 


Our certificate program offers three streams to choose from — drawing, painting, and watercolour. 

Each stream is comprised of 8 core courses (240 hrs) plus 60 hours of elective courses and workshops. 
Fine Arts Certificate Program students are required to be 17 or older and hold a high school diploma 

or equivalent. Students must complete a program application form and provide a non-refundable 
application fee of $75. Call 780.492.3034 to request a form. 


You do not need to be a certificate student to register in Extension Fine Arts courses. 


Scholarships Available 


The Fine Arts program has a number of scholarships available for certificate students upon application 
and recommendation of instructors. 


ArtsMASH 


Thursday, December 9, 6:30-9:30 pm 
Guest Lecture: 7:30 pm 


Fine Arts Studios, Enterprise Square, 10230 Jasper Avenue. 


Everyone is invited to attend our open house featuring the works of Extension’s Fine Arts and 
Residential Interiors students and to experience various cultural demonstrations. Visit our website 
for forthcoming details www.extension.ualberta.ca/liberalstudies 


Residential Interiors 


“A home cannot be truly beautiful unless it functions in harmony with who we are.” ~ Clodagh 


Do you have a passion for interior design? Do you notice special details: the way light falls through a window, how a doorway frames a view, why a 
certain shade or texture doesn’t fit the feel of a room? Decorating a home is a form of creative expression, as are the visual arts of drawing and 

painting. If you like to make your living environment reflect who you are, if you have always had a flair for making a house a home, if friends ask for 
your advice or help when they contemplate a renovation, consider pursuing studies in residential interiors that can lead to a professional certificate. 


Residential Interiors Certificate” 


Requirement to complete: 351 credit hours (6 core and 3 elective courses) 


This certificate, unique in Western Canada, is recognized as an excellent university-level program incorporating 
the principles of fine arts, architecture, and business. Offering a balanced combination of theory, practice 
through applied exercises, and industry-specific instruction, this program will enhance your current practice or 
help you pursue a new career in residential interior decorating. 


‘While auditing for general interest is permitted, preference for admission will be granted to students 
enrolled in the Residential Interiors Certificate Program. 


Please visit our website for course prerequisites: www.extension.ualberta.ca/liberalstudies 


Residential Interiors Information Night 


The Residential Interiors Information Night is your opportunity to 
learn more about the program, instructors, and courses. Please 
join us on Tuesday, August 24, from 7:30 to 8:30 pm in Room 


2-922, Enterprise Square, 10230 Jasper Avenue. Ph. 780.492.3093 


780.492.3093 


website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/liberalstudies 
email: liberalstudies@ualberta.ca 


Residential Interiors 


course # day(s) duration starts cost 
CORE COURSES 
4676fa1 Introduction to Residential Interiors WwW 13 eve Sept. 15 $535* 
4676fa2 Introduction to Residential Interiors WwW 13 morn Sept.15 $535* 
4677fa1 Basic Drawing, Drafting and Presentation T 13 eve Sept. 14 $535* 
4678fa1 Colour Theory and Application W 13 morn Sept.15 $535* 
4679fa1 Space Planning 1 13 eve Sept.14 $535* 
4680fa1 Products and Finishes ih 13 morn Sept.14 $535* 
4681fa1 Business Practice R 13 eve Sept.16 $535* 
ELECTIVES 
3510fa1 Computer-Assisted Design R 13 eve Sept.16 $535* 
4682fa1 History of Residential Furnishings vv 13 eve Sept.14 $535* 
4683fa1 Building Construction M 13 eve Sept.13 $535" 
3588fa1 Green Design M 13 eve Sept.13 $535* 


LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 
Plus text and/or supplies 


Note: Most morning classes are held from 10 am-1 pm, most afternoon classes are held from 1-4 pm and 
most evening classes are held from 6:30-9:30 pm. 


Additional electives will be offered in our winter and spring semesters. 


Music, Arts and Humanities 


“Culture is the widening of the mind and of the spirit.” - Jawaharlal Nehru 


Explore the arts and humanities to develop both your critical and creative faculties, and to reach a greater understanding of the world around you. 


Course Schedule _ 


course # day(s) duration starts cost 
3807fa1 NEW The Future of Religion M 6 eve Oct. 18 $175* 
3808fa1 NEW Titanic: Ship of Dreams R 6 eve Oct. 14 $175* 
3568fa1 Would the Real Jesus Please Stand Up? W 6 eve Sept. 8 $175* 
3602fa1 Finding Your Way in the Second 

Half of Life: Age 35+ ip 6 eve Sept. 7 $175* 
3809fa1 NEW Living What Matters Most ily 6 eve Oct. 19 $175" 


Ballet 101: A Closer Look at the 


Creative Process WwW 1 eve Nov. 3 no charge** 


LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 

* Plus GST 

** Community Programming: Offered in collaboration with Alberta Ballet. All are welcome to attend at no charge. 
Space is limited, so please register early by phoning 780.702.1225. 


Note: Most evening classes are held from 6-8:30 pm. 


780.492.3093 


website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/liberalstudies 
email: liberalstudies@ualberta.ca 


New: Dine & Discover 


Join us this fall in Enterprise Square as we examine today’s hot topics 
over dinner and a glass of wine. Each evening will feature two guest 
speakers presenting different perspectives of a contemporary issue 
followed by a question period and discussion. 


Visit our Website for forthcoming details: 
www.extension.ualberta.ca/liberalstudies 


Writing and Editing 


“For me, writing is exploration; and most of the time, I’m surprised where the journey takes me.” ~ Jack Dann 


To get ahead, either in your working career, or studies— whatever your discipline, improved writing abilities can help. Clear communication 


is essential — wherever life takes you. Let us help you develop your writing skills. 


Explore the clear expression of ideas, create interesting characters that amuse, write meaningful poetry, or move from pen to print or the Internet. 
Guided by professional writers, many of whom have won prestigious awards, our writing courses will help you transform your thoughts into effective 


and inspired writing. 


Academic, Professional and Personal Development courses in: 


Writing Essentials 


Creative Writing 


course # day(s) duration starts cost 
3796fa1 Introduction to the Process of Writing TBA 
3797fa1 Grammar for Elegant Writing T 8 eve OctS $285" 
3112fa1 — Writing Skills: Improving Style and Clarity Ww 8 eve Oct. 6 $285" 
LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 
Plus GST 
Editing 
course # day(s) duration starts cost 
3133fa1 A Practical Guide to Proofreading Ss 2 days Sept.18 $225* 
3147fa1 Introduction to the Craft of Editing M 5 eve Oct 18) 7 $255" 
LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 
Plus GST 
Professional Writing 
course # day(s) duration starts cost 
3793fa1 Writing in the Workplace RF 2 days Oct.14 $395" 
3986fal1 Blogging for Business (and Non-Profits) ‘S} 1 day TBA $185* 
3405fa1 Technical Writing: Procedures and Manuals il 4 eve Sept. 28 $285* 
3977fa1 Writing for Magazines W 8 eve Oct. 13 $285" 
LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


Plus GST 


Online Graduate Course — Winter 2011 


New Media Narratives: Writing and Publishing in a Developing Field (COMM 597) 
Offered by the Masters in Communications and Technology, Faculty of Extension, U of A 
For details phone 780.492.1501; email: eileen.crookes@ualberta.ca 


www.mact.ca 


Creative Studies 


“We have got to abandon that sense of amazement in the face of 
creativity, as if it were a miracle if anybody created anything.” 
~ Abraham Maslow 


NEW: Summer Creative Intensives 

This summer, dedicate five days to personal growth, creativity, and skill 
development. For the first time, Liberal Studies is offering Summer 
Creative Intensives — an opportunity to indulge your passions, explore 
your Creative side, and discover new approaches to expand your artistic 
horizon. Workshops include discussions, interactive instructions, and 
hands-on activities. For complete course descriptions, please visit 
www.extension.ualberta.ca/liberalstudies 


course # duration starts cost 
3181fal Writing the Novel F/S 3 eve/3 days Sept.24 $295" 
3113fa1 Introduction to Creative Writing TT 8 eve Ociy omen e28os 
3790fa1 Freedom of Speech: Writing Great Dialogue 

for Page and Stage Ww 6 eve Oct.27 $285" 
3780fa1 Elements of Creative Nonfiction RF/S 2 eve/1 day Nov.18 $245* 
3782fa1 _Life Into Fiction F/SD 1 eve/2 days Nov. 26 $245* 
3144wi1 Write That Book and Get it Published! Ss 1 day Jan.29 $155* 


LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


Plus GST 


On-Line Creative Writing Course 


duration starts cost 
3795fa1_—_ Introduction to New Media Narratives 
(On-line delivery)** 8 weeks Ochs S285> = 
LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


* Plus GST 

™ This course will be offered online through a Web-based conferencing system. You must have an email account 
and Internet access to enroll; Netscape Communicator 7.1 or Internet Explorer 5.X (or higher); and 28.8 kbps modem 
(or higher). 


Women’s Writing 


duration starts 
18" Annual Women’s Words: Summer Writing Week 


www.womenswords.ca 1 week June 3-12, 2011 


780.492.3093 


website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/liberalstudies 
email: liberalstudies@ualberta.ca 


Summer Course Schedule 


course # day(s) duration starts cost 

3804su1 Beyond the Box — Creative Facilitation M-F 5 days July 5 $645* 
3805su1 Making Room - Design & Decoration M-F 5 days July 12 $645* 
3806su1 Heart, Soul & Mind — Visual Art & Well-being M - F 5 days July19 = $645* 
LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


* plus GST 


Note: Day classes are held 9 am to 4:30 pm. 


780.492.3093 


website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/liberalstudies 
email: liberalstudies@ualberta.ca 


“If we spoke a different language, we would perceive a somewhat different world.” ~ Ludwig Wittgenstein 


Access an expanding global market, visit foreign countries, and connect with more people—all through developing skills in a second language. 


Learning a language is more than making unusual sounds and learning a new alphabet. It’s about communicating and understanding. It is a cultural 
experience. As you develop your vocabulary and perfect your pronunciation of a new language, you will find delight in the cadence, idioms and forms of 
expression. And through the words and sentences that you learn, you will gain insight into how others around the globe view their world. Whether your 
career would benefit from a new language, you are fascinated by other countries and cultures, or you have a yen for travel, our language classes open 


up a world of possibilities. 


Chinese (Mandarin) 


course # day(s) duration starts cost 


3155fa1 Chinese (Mandarin) | M 12 eve Sept.13 $345* 


LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


Plus GST 

French 

course # day(s) duration starts cost 
3371su1 French | Intensive M-R 8 eve July 5 $285 
3114fa1 French | M 12 eve Sept. 13 $345 
3114fa2 French! Ww 12 eve Sept. 15 $345 
3109fa1 = French II M 12 eve Sept.13 $345 
3139fa1 French Ill Ww 12 eve Sept.15 $345 


LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


German 


course # day(s) duration starts cost 

3397fa1 German | ill 12 eve Sept. 14 $345* 
3398fa1 German Il R 12 eve Sept. 16 $345" 
3399fa1 German VI Ww 12 eve Sept.15 $385* 


LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


* Plus GST 

Italian 

course # day(s) duration starts cost 
3116fa1 Italian | M 12 eve Sept. 13 $345* 
3117fa1 Italian Il Ww 12 eve Sept.15 $345" 


LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


Plus GST 
Japanese 
course # day(s) duration starts cost 
3138fa1 Japanese | Ww 12 eve Sept. 15 $345* 
3418fa1 Japanese IV R 12 eve Sept.16 $345* 


LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


Plus GST 


course # day(s) duration starts cost 
3374su1 Spanish | Intensive M-R 8 eve July 5 $285 
3119fa1 Spanish Module 1 W 7 eve Sept.8 $275 
3119fa2 Spanish Module 1 R 7 eve Sept.9 $275 
3119fa3 Spanish Module 1 T 7 eve Oct.19 $275 
3119fa4 Spanish Module 1 TR 16 noon hrs* Oct.19 $275 
3125fa1 Spanish Module 2 WwW 7 eve Sept.8 $275 
3125fa2 Spanish Module 2 Ww 7 eve Oct.27 $275 
3125fa3 Spanish Module 2 R 7 eve Oct.28 $275 
3377fat Spanish Module 3 M 12 eve Sept.13 $345 
3132fat Spanish Module 4 TR 24 noon hrs* Sept. 14 $345 
3157fat Spanish Module 5 T 12 eve Sept.14 $345 


LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


12:15-1:30 pm 


Spanish for Travellers (8427fa1) 
10 Wed., Sept. 22 to Nov. 24, 9:30 am - noon Cost: $275* 


People traveling to Spanish countries will have more enjoyable and enlightening experiences if they are 
able to communicate and interact with locals. This course will provide immediate and practical tools for 
communication in Spanish-speaking countries. 


* Plus GST 


Spanish Language Certificate 


Planning to travel in a Spanish-speaking country? Doing business in Latin America? Or are you simply 
interested in learning about a new culture and language? The courses in our Spanish Language 
Certificate offer the opportunity to learn the language in intimate classes formatted into short modules 
that let you begin at whatever level suits your skills. 


Find out more about our Spanish Language Certificate at our 
Information Session held on Tuesday, August 24 from 6-7 pm in 
Room 2-976, Enterprise Square, 10230 Jasper Avenue. 


780.492.3034 


website: www.extension.ualberta.ca/liberalstudies 
email: liberalstudies@ualberta.ca 


Discover a whole new world by studying English at the University of Alberta. Our English Language Program provides a chance to explore interesting ideas, 
discover another culture and develop new communications skills that will take you around the world. We offer everything from English basics to pronunciation 
enhancement to university level English in day and evening classes. Small class size means you get lots of opportunity to concentrate on the skills you need 
and practise along with students from around the world. We also support you with highly qualified instructors and a state-of-the-art Multimedia Language 

Learning Centre with Internet access and interactive computer software. 


Our Program 


eS 


Established in 1973, the English Language Program (ELP) enjoys an international reputation for providing 
a high standard of instruction in English to students from around the world. This standard of excellence 
is maintained by specialized teaching staff who employ modern teaching approaches and materials. 
Students use a computerized, state-of-the-art, multi-media language centre. In addition to regular 
offerings, the ELP will organize short-term courses designed to meet the specific needs of groups from 
the local or international community. 


Before enrolling, prospective students must take the ELP placement test to determine their level of 
English competence. To be accepted into the program, students must be literate in their first language 
and obtain a minimum score on the placement test. 


Placement Test 


day(s) duration starts cost 
Placement Test— September Session M 1 Morn Aug. 30 $80 
Placement Test—November Session WwW 1 Morn Oct.27 $80 
Intensive Day Courses—September Session M-F 34 Morn or Aftn Sept.2 $1,750" 
Intensive Day Courses— November Session M-F 34 Morn or Aftn Nov. 1 $1,750" 
English for Academic Purposes (EAP) M-R 33 Morn or Aftn Sept.9 $1,750* 
-September (ESL 140 —- ESL 145) 
—-November (ESL 140 —- ESL 145) M-R 33 Morn or Aftn Nov. 3 $1,750" 
—Preparing for Graduate Studies: ESL550 MWF Sept.8  $1,875* 
-IBT® for University Admission M-F 30 Morn Sept. 13 $1,450* 


—_-_—————————————— ees 


LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


Intensive Day Program 


In the IDP, students learn the communication skills needed to function, efficiently and effectively in 
professional and social settings. The four skills — listening, speaking, reading, and writing - are 
balanced through our language instruction in a friendly and positive English-speaking environment. 
New students write a placement test prior to registration, then build their confidence in using English 
through constant feedback and encouragement from our instructors. In our classes, audio-visual 
materials and interactive language software are used extensively in addition to textbooks. 


Day Courses 


Intensive Day Program(Levels 1-8) day(s) duration starts cost 
ESL 100, 105, 110, 115, 120, 125, 130, 135 & Business English) 
September Session M-F MornorAftn Sept.2 $1,750* 


November Session M-F Morn or Aftn Nov. 1 $1,750* 


Lerner nnrnstccnserennneseeeeeees 


LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


Note*: Each Intensive Day Course session lasts 7 weeks. Cost includes tuition, mandatory health insurance, 
health services and student services fees. ESL 140 through 145 are English for Academic Purposes 
(EAP) courses. These courses are meant especially for students who wish to enter academic degree 
programs at an English-speaking university or college. 


780.492.5530 or 780.492.3036 


website: www.elp.ualberta.ca 
email: elpinfo@ualberta.ca 


English for Academic Purposes 


ESL 140 and ESL 145 are a two-part series of English for Academic Purposes (EAP) courses that help 
advanced ESL students improve their academic listening, speaking, reading, and writing skills. Students 
who successfully complete these courses will be able to synthesize information from a variety of 
academic sources, analyze materials, and present their ideas in accordance with first-year university 
standards. ESL 140 and ESL 145 are one option that students may take to meet the English Language 
Proficiency requirement for undergraduate admission of the University of Alberta. 


English for Academic Purposes (EAP) 


(ESL 140-ESL 145) day(s) duration starts cost 
September Session M-R Morn or Aftn Sept.9 $1,750" 


November Session M-R Morn or Aftn Nov. 3 $1,750* 
iBT® for University Admission M-F Morn Sept. 13 $1,450* 
Preparing for Graduate Studies (ESL 550) MWF MornorAftn Sept.8  $1,875* 


———— 


LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


Evening Courses 


course # day(s) duration starts cost 

07120fa1 English for Everyday Situations* MW 13 eve Sept. 13 $300 
07120fa2 English for Everyday Situations* MW 13 eve Nov. 3 $300 
07121fa1 Conversations in English* MW 13 eve Sept.13 $300 
07121fa2 Conversations in English* MW 13 eve Nov. 3 $300 
07122fa1_ English for Academic Environments* MW 13 eve Sept. 13 $300 
07122fa2 English for Academic Environments* MW 13 eve Nov. 3 $300 
07123fa1 Presentations for Academics & Professionals* MW 13 eve Sept. 13 $300 
07123fa2 Presentations for Academics & Professionals* MW 13 eve Nov. 3 $300 
07124fa1 Pronunciation: From Sounds to Phrases* TR 13 eve Sept. 14 $300 
07124fa2 Pronunciation: From Sounds to Phrases* TR 13 eve Nov. 4 $300 
07125fa1 Pronunciation: Phrases and Beyond* TR 13 eve Sept.14 $300 
07125fa2 Pronunciation: Phrases and Beyond * TR 13 eve Nov. 4 $300 
07126fa1 Writing Basics TR 13 eve Sept. 14 $300 
07126fa2 Writing Basics TR 13 eve Nov. 4 $300 
07127fa1 Writing Beyond the Basics TR 13 eve Sept. 14 $300 
07127fa2 Writing Beyond the Basics TR 13 eve Nov. 4 $300 
07075fa1 Writing for Academic Purposes TR 13 eve Sept.14 $300 
07075fa2_ Writing for Academic Purposes TR 13 eve Nov. 4 $300 
07088fa1 Thesis Writing for International Students TR 13 eve Sept. 14 $300 
07088fa2 Thesis Writing for International Students TR 13 eve Nov. 4 $300 


LEGEND M-Monday T-Tuesday W-Wednesday R-Thursday F-Friday S-Saturday D-Sunday 


* Admission requirement: Before enrolling, contact the ELP Office at 492-5530 or 492-3036 to make an appointment 
for a required oral /speech test at a fee of $10. 


Communications 


and Technology 


“In this electric age we see ourselves being translated more and more 
into the form of information, moving toward the technological extension 
of consciousness,” wrote Marshall McLuhan in 1964, in an insightful 
comment that has taken on new meaning in the age of the Internet. We 
can ask the same questions about the art and symbols of the ice age 
that we do about the electronic networks of today’s organizations. How 
does a medium of communication come into being? What influences do 
new communications technologies have on people’s everyday lives? And 
how do individuals and groups act to change communications practices? 


The Communications and Technology Graduate Program at the University of Alberta offers a theoretical, 
historical and practical examination of the technology-enabled, knowledge-intensive workplace. The Master 
of Arts in Communications and Technology (MACT) degree is designed for students who seek to provide 
reflective and informed leadership in the management and use of information and communications 
technologies (ICTs) in their organizations and fields. These fields include education and training, information 
technology, public affairs, mass media, marketing, new media production, program design and 
development, and writing and publishing. 


Students from outside of the Alberta capital region, including international students, may register in the 
program without changing their place of residence. The MACT is a course-based graduate program that 
requires the completion of 7 core courses, 3 electives, and a final applied research project. Four of the core 
courses must be completed during the two Spring Institutes held at the University of Alberta each May, with 
the remaining 3 core courses to be completed online. The core courses are scheduled to permit completion 
of the degree within two academic years. Students may complete approved electives offered by the 
University of Alberta or at another recognized university. 


Admission requirements are as follows: a four-year degree from a recognized university; a GPA of at least 
3.0 (or equivalent); at least three years of relevant professional experience; three application-specific letters 
of support; and a letter of interest that specifies the applicant’s academic or professional area of interest, 
states how admission to the program would support the applicant’s professional practice, and provisionally 
describes the topic for the final applied research project. Up to 25 students are admitted each year to begin 
their studies in May. 


The application deadline for admission to begin studies in May 2011 is December 15, 2010. 


The Communications and Technology Graduate Program at the University of Alberta also welcomes 
inquiries about graduate studies at the doctoral and postdoctoral levels. In conjunction with other University 
of Alberta departments that house PhD programs, we offer opportunities for individual interdisciplinary 
PhDs. Postdoctoral appointments are for two years and are primarily supported by one of Canada’s 
national research funding agencies. Interdisciplinary PhD and postdoctoral fellowships related to the 
following professional areas are particularly encouraged: Communication Policy, Intercultural 
Communication, Organizational Communication, and Health Communication. 


To inquire about doctoral and postdoctoral opportunities in communications and technology at the 
University of Alberta, contact Dr. Marco Adria, Associate Professor and Director, Graduate Program in 
Communications and Technology, University of Alberta, marco.adria@ualberta.ca, (780) 492-2254 


To find out more about the Master of Arts in Communications and 
Technology, attend our Information Session on Tuesday, August 24, 
from 6:00 p.m. to 7:00 p.m. in Room 2-957, Enterprise Square, 
10230 Jasper Ave NW. 


780.492.1538 


website: www.mact.ca 
email: mact@ualberta.ca 


National Advanced Certificate in Local Authority Administration (NACLAA) | Information Access and Protection of 


Privacy (IAPP) | Applied Land Use Planning (ALUP) 


Promoting good government through public policy and public administration continuing education. 


National Advanced Certificate in Local Authority Administration 
(NACLAA — Level I) [Local Government Certificate Program (LGCP)] and 
National Advanced Certificate in Local Authority Administration 
(NACLAA — Level Il) 


The NACLAA Program integrates theory and practice to foster understanding of local government 
administration. Courses are delivered online and there is extensive use of discussion and debate. Upon 
completion of NACLAA - Level |, students can advance their studies further in NACLAA - Level Il. 


Each course has a secured access website including several forums for student interaction within the 
online eClass system. Throughout the term, you can discuss issues and network with your fellow 
students and the instructor(s) from across Canada. You will have the opportunity to share experiences 
and ideas with your classmates and build on them to enrich your own learning. For more information 
contact our program office. 


| Fall O 
NACLAA - Level | 


The following courses are offered 
online in September: 


NACLAA - Level II 


The following courses are 
offered online in September: 


* Citizen Engagement and Consultation 

* Information Access and Protection of Privacy 
(IAPP) Foundations 

e Local Government 

* Local Government Accounting 

Municipal Law | 

Municipal Planning | 

(currently for LGCP students only) 


e Citizen Engagement and Consultation 
e Organizational Design and Management 


780.492.6914 or 780.492.2870 


Email: Igpnacla@ualberta.ca 


Please check our website for the most update courses: 
http://www.extension.ualberta.ca/govstudies 


toll free: 1.877.686.4625 fax 780.492.0627 


website: http://www.extension.ualberta.ca/govstudies 
general email: govstudy@ualberta.ca 


Information Access and Protection of Privacy (IAPP) Certificate Program 


The IAPP Certificate Program courses focus on fundamental theories related to the ideas, structures, 
and processes that define appropriate administration of access and Privacy legislation at a municipal, 
provincial, and federal level in Canada. The program aims to develop and enhance managerial 
leadership capabilities in the access and privacy field, improve administration of the legislation, and 
promote enlightened democratic government. Courses are delivered online and there is extensive use 
of discussion and debate. 


Fall Offerings 


The following courses are offered online in September: 


* Information Access and Protection of Privacy (IAPP) Foundations 

° Information Access in a Liberal Democracy 

° Health Information Access and Privacy 

e Privacy in a Liberal Democracy may be available. 

¢ Delivery of courses in French Please contact the program for further information. 


For more information, plan to attend our information session 
Tuesday, August 24 from 7:30-8:30 pm in Room 2-957, Enterprise 
Square, 10230 Jasper Ave NW. 


780.492.5052 or 780.492.2862 


Email: iappuofa@ualberta.ca 


Applied Land Use Planning (ALUP) Certificate Program 


The ALUP Certificate Program seeks to demonstrate that collaboration, interdependence and teamwork 
are the essence of effective planning. Our students are involved in various professional roles within 
municipal government, from development officers, planning technicians and assistants to managers 
and administrators in smaller municipalities. As such our program is designed to match the complexity 
of a variety of municipal government planning needs; effective planning necessitates the cooperation of 
various agents at all levels of the community. 


Fall Offerings 


The following courses begin in September: 


* Citizen Engagement and Consultation- online 

* Contemporary Planning Issues — in person 

* Environmental Review of Subdivision Applications - in person 
e Fundamentals of GIS — in person 

e Land Use and Subdivision design — in person 

e Local Government- online 

e Municipal Law | - online 

e Municipal Planning | - online 


780.248.1533 or 780.492.3158 


Email: alup@ualberta.ca 


Courses Offered 


MS Office 2007 Database Design 
Time Management Blackberry 

Adobe Creative Suite SharePoint 

Print and Web Design Project Management 
Statistical Analysis Moodle 


Computer training for staff, students, and public. 
www.tte.ualberta.ca | 780.492.1397 


INFORMATION SESSIONS 


DATE: 
LOCATION: 


FALL 2010 


Tuesday, August 24, 2010 


All sessions are held at Enterprise Square, 
10230 Jasper Avenue NW, Edmonton 


Find out what part-time study at 
U of A Extension can do for you. 


Inspired by Learning and Discovery. 


6:00-7:00 pm 


Adult & Continuing Education (CACE) 
Business Programs 

Construction Administration 

Fine Arts 

MA Communications & Technology 
Occupational Health and Safety 
Spanish Language 


7:30-8:30 pm 

Business Analysis Professional Citation 
Environmental Resource Management 
Residential Interiors 

Government Studies 


2-970 
2-926 
2-938 
2-958 
2-957 
2-922 
2-976 


2-926 
2-938 
2-922 
2-957 


OFFICE HOURS 


Summer 
June 1 to August 31: 
Monday to Friday, 8:00 am-6:00 pm 


Fall/Winter 

September 1 to April 30 
Monday to Thursday, 8:30 am-8:00 pm 
Friday, 8:30 am-4:30 pm 
Saturday, 8:30 am-noon 


The Registration Office will be closed: 

Canada Day - Thursday, July 1, 2010 

University Closed — Friday, July 2, 2010 

Heritage Day — Monday, August 2, 2010 

Labour Day — Monday, September 6, 2010 
Thanksgiving — Monday, October 11, 2010 
Remembrance Day — Thursday, November 11, 2010 
University Closed — Friday, November 12, 2010 


* Closures on July 2 and November 12 due to University 
of Alberta budget constraint measures. 


For your convenience, you may register using your VISA, 
MasterCard, personal or company cheque, a money 
order or bank draft, debit card, cash or company invoice. 


When payment is by a corporate pay type (credit card, 
invoice, or cheque), and the corporation is a GST Exempt 
Entity, a letter confirming the GST Exemption number 
must accompany the registration. 


Inspired by learning 
and discovery 


COURSE REGISTRATION 


INFORMATION 


5 Easy Ways to Register for a Course 


Submit a completed Course Registration form indicating your course selection. 
You can register by phone using MasterCard or VISA during regular office hours. Call us at 780-492-3109 


or 780-492-3116. 


Online: 
Visit our website at www.extension.ualberta.ca 


By Phone or Fax: 
Phone: 780.492.3116 
Fax: 780.492.0627 


By Mail or in Person: 

By Mail: Registration Office, Faculty of Extension, 
Enterprise Square, 10230 Jasper Avenue NW, 
Edmonton, Alberta, T5J 4P6 


In Person: Drop your registration form and fee payment 


off at our Registration Office, located on the main floor 
at Enterprise Square, 10230 Jasper Avenue. 


After you have Registered 


Payment Options: 
e Visa, Mastercard 
¢ Cheque, Bank Draft or Money Order: made payable 
to the University of Alberta. (Please remit separate 
payment for each course) 
¢ Interac/Cash: if registering in person 
¢ Companies who wish to be invoiced must supply: 
¢ A Letter of Authorization on company letterhead 
or Purchase Order 
¢ Student's Name 
¢ Course name, number and section 
¢ Course cost (including GST if the course is 
taxable) Course cost cannot be split between 
invoice and another payment type. 
© Signed/approved by someone with signing 
authority (not the student’s signature) 
¢ A GST reference number if the entity is tax 
exempt (i.e. Provincial Government) 


Confirmation Notice 

Within 10 days you will receive confirmation of your 
course location, dates and times. If you haven't 
received confirmation within two weeks of registering, 
please call our information desk at 780-492-3116. 


Education Credit/Tuition 

Tax Receipt (form T2202A) 

Education and tuition tax credit receipts (form T2202A) 
are generated for students registered in courses that 
provide credit towards a citation, certificate, diploma 
or degree. For further information on the Income 

Tax Act and the tuition and education tax credit 
interpretation sections, please refer to our website 

on the topic: www.extension.ualberta.ca/taxcredit 


Withdrawals and Refunds 
lf you choose to withdraw from a course, let us know 
in writing before 

® the third class of a regular course term 

© the commencement of a short program, seminar 

or workshop 

* the submission date of the first assignment of a 

correspondence course 


An administrative fee will be withheld for all withdrawals. 


In some cases, the withdrawal policy may differ from 
the above. Check the refund/withdrawal policy on your 
course confirmation notice or check with the 
appropriate program office if you have any questions 
regarding a course refund. 


Transfers 
Should you wish to transfer from one Extension course 
or class section to another, a transfer fee may apply. 


Course Cancellations 

When course enrollments are not sufficient, Extension 
may cancel the course. In such a case, we will contact 
you as soon as possible before the course start date 
and refund in full any fees paid. 


www.extension.ualberta.ca/register 


_www.extension.ualberta.ca/register 


CONE VERS Whee Oe 


&, ALBERTA 


pers 


Faculty of Extension 
LAST (FAMILY) NAME FIRST 


TEL (HOME) JEMAL 


COURSEH COURSE NAME 


REGISTRATION FORM 
TEL: 780.492.3109 + 780.492.3116 


APT# ADDRESS + PREFERRED MAILING ADDRESS? 


CITY | PROVINCE/STATE 


SIGNATURE: _ 


DATE (DD/MM/YY): 
How did you hear about this course? 
(J Brochure (} Faculty Course Guide 


(4 Newspaper (Y In Class 


( Website 


a GST Exempt Entity, a letter confirming the GST Exemption number must accompany the registration. 


REGISTRATION METHOD: 
() Tel (1) Fax “4 mait S Person 
Are youa UofAAlumnus? (_} Yes {_} No 


{_} Word of Mouth 


| FALL 10 GUIDE 


FAX: 780.492.0627 
“(MODE 
| 


(Yes ONO 


BUSINESS NAME 


POSTAL/ZIP CODE CITY 


FOR OFFICE USE ONLY 


ADDRESS + PREFERRED MAILING ADDRESS? 


GENERAL 
PROGRAM INTEREST 


| TITLEIPOSITION 


QO yes O no 


POSTAL/ZIP CODE 


| PROVINCE/STATE 


~ | FAX (WORK) 


FEE | GST’ | TOTAL © CHECK METHOD OF PAYMENT: | FOROFFICE USE ONLY 
ae SS = am i — 22 AUTHORIZATION #: 
| CicasH = CHEQUE 
8 | el CIDEBIT INVOICE ASSESSED BY: 
| CYINDENT —  () MONEYORDER PO 


eee ee i 


Many of our courses are exempt from GST. Please include GST only if it is indicated in the Siem (| 7 | Pats | | 
** GST Exempt Entities: When payment is by a corporate pay type (credit card, invoice, or cheque), and the corporation is L_| pss | | | 


(LICREDIT CARD LJ HRDF LOK erences 


| * If employer is to be invoiced, please include a letter of authorization or an 
| authorized purchase order, 


ae ae 


EXPIRY DATE: 
(4 Male () Female 


NAME ON CARD: — = i 
{) Provincial Government (Business 


Birth Date | | 
yyy / mm / dd 


If you are paying by cheque 
Or money order, we would 
appreciate separate payment 


[_y Email 
(_} Other 


payable to University of Alberta. 


{1 Personal 


Privacy State Ment sumessenesssssS SSS SSS 

The personal information requested on this form is collected under the authority of section 33 (c) 

of the Alberta Freedom of Information and Protection of Privacy Act tor the purpose of registering 

Students, contacting former students and tracking enrolment statistics. Questions concerning the 

for each course. Make cheques | collection, use or disposal of this information should be directed to: FOIP Officer, Faculty of Extension, 
Enterprise Square, 10230 Jasper Avenue NW, Edmonton, AB T6G 274. Phone (780) 492-5047, 


© Mixed Sources 
Product group from well-managed 
forests, controlled sources and 
recycled wood or fiber 


ESC _ writiiscors cert no, ses-coc-o0s871 
© 1996 Forest Stewardship Council 
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news and information 
from the world of 
campus computing 


visit us online at: 
www.aict.ualberta.ca/newsletter 


‘If We Build it, They Will Come’: UWS Project Nears Completion 


Have you noticed that many students 
are never without their netbooks, smart- 
phones, PDAs and other digital devices? 
Perhaps they are logged on to eClass to 
complete course assignments; maybe they 
are checking Webmail or Bear Tracks? 
Perhaps they are watching YouTube, or 
= connecting with peers on Facebook? It is 
clear that they have a reliance on the In- 
ternet for both educational and personal 
activities, and it’s the wireless version of 
the Internet to boot. 


It is fortuitous then that the three-year 
project to implement the University 
Wireless Service (UWS) on campus will 
be completed at the end of March 2010. 
This milestone endeavor, on budget at 
$3.5 million, marks the first time that 
the entire University has been blanketed 
with a wireless service accessible for all 
students, faculty and staff via CCIDs. 


The UWS service infrastructure has been 
collaboratively built by technicians from 
AICT Network Operations, the AICT 
Cabling Group, and electricians from 


New Version of the 
Online U of A Directory 


AICT has implemented a simpler in- 
terface to the online U of A Directory, 
which is often referred to as the ‘Find a 
Person’ service. By default, this directory 
= contains entries for all U of A faculty and 
staff members. It also includes informa- 
tion pertaining to students who have 
opted in to the service using the online 
Profile Manager (https://webapps.srv. 
ualberta.ca/profile). 


CSC f ww http /webapps.srv.ualberta.ca/searct 


ACADEMIC INFORMATION & 
, COMMUNICATION TECHNOLOGIES 
SD neva or amar 


SIMPLE SEARCH ADVANCED SEARCH ~ 


{Search Again. | 


STAFF 


Search results for Doe 


John Doe 
Jane Doe 


780-492-200% 
780-492- xxx 


Pharmacist 
Associate Professor 


STUDENTS 


Search results for Doe 


Student 
Student 
Student 


Directory Service 


PRINTABLE DIRECTORIES 


Name Phone tle Department 


University Health Centre 
Physical Education & Recreation Faculty 
Vice-President (Research) 


Human Resource Semices 

Academic Info & Comm Technologies 
Facilities & Operations 

Elementary Education 


Electrical & Computer Engineering 


John Doe 780-492-%.0a Admin Support 

Jane Doe 780-492-x9xx Res Associate Pediatrics 
John Doe 780-492-100 Claims Admin 

Jane Doe 780-492-xxxx Project Coordinator 

John Doe 780-492-xx0x Administrative Assistant 

Jane Doe 780-492-200% Professor 

John Doe 780-492-xxxx Lab Technician Pediatrics 
Jane Doe 780-492-xxxx Administrative Assistant 

John Doe 780-492-x9x% Supervisor Dentistry 


Facilities and Operations. It contains up- 
wards of 2,700 wireless access points that 
support the WiFi standards IEEE 802.11a, 
b and g; they are installed on every floor 
in 52 buildings on the North Campus, 20 
buildings on the South Campus, 11 build- 
ings at Augustana Campus, at Enterprise 
Square, and even at the U of A’s office in 


downtown Calgary. By the end of March, 
the project will wrap-up with Campus 
Saint Jean, Arts and Convocation Hall, 
and Materials Management. 


In each building with UWS, the wireless 
access points tie-in to wireless aggrega- 
tion points or switches, which in turn 


The simplified Find a Person interface has 
a single search field in which the user can 
enter a first name, last name, or even a par- 
tial name. However, please note that the 
previous advanced interface—with mul- 
tiple search fields for persons, buildings, 
phone numbers, etc.—is still available 
through a menu bar link for those users 
who prefer it. 


Search results for both the simple and the 
advanced interfaces are superior to what 
users received in the past (see mockup be- 
low). They feature at-a-glance views of all 


CONTACT US FEEDBACK EMERGENCY RUMBERS 


Displaying 11 records 
Location 


Students’ Union Bidg 
Van Vliet Centre 
TELUS Centre 
Dentistry/Pharmacy Centre 
University Terrace 

General Semces 

General Serces 

Education North 
Dentistry/Pharmacy Centre 

Elec & Computer Eng Rech Facility 
Dentistry/Pharmacy Centre 


Displaying 21 records 


connect to the campus fibre optic back- 
bone network. 


According to AICT’s Kevin Watts, Man- 
ager of Voice and Data Services, compre- 
hensive wireless coverage has arrived on 
campus just in time as it coincides with 
the growth in the use of wireless. 


| “Approximately 20,000 different CCIDs 


have accessed the UWS service since 


September 2009,” says Watts. “We have 


logged as many as 4,688 concurrent us- 


ers. This is a far cry from the modest de- 
mand for wireless that we saw even just a 


_ few years ago.” 


_ Now that UWS permeates the campus, 
_a fine-tuning stage is underway. The 
_ Network Operations group, under Team 


Lead Raymond Richmond, is refining 


| the UWS implementation with Cisco’s 
> Wireless Management Interface tech- 
nology, in which each access point is 
_ mapped and monitored. 


The system also has self-management 
) capabilities, so, for example, if there are 


(continued on reverse) 


faculty/staff that match the search crite- 
ria, including their departments, U of A 
phone numbers, job titles, and campus 
locations. In addition, search results are 
now filtered into separate faculty/staff, 
student, and guest sections. 


After 2010, the University will not be 
printing paper copies of the Te/ecom- 
munications Directory, which formerly 
included both departmental and faculty/ 
staff listings. This change, an ecologi- 
cal and fiscally responsible decision, will 
save over two million printed pages per 
year and more than $40,000 annually. 
Note however that the functionality of 
the Télecommunications Directory is now 
available through the online U of A Di- 
rectory service. Users can search for U 
of A employees, students and guests via 
the web page fields (simple or advanced), 
or they can open regularly updated PDF 
versions of the Te/ecommunications Direc- 
tory from the menu bar, and then easily 
search both departmental listings and 
employee entries. But please note, while 
it is possible to print these PDF pages, 
users are encouraged not to, as this 
would defeat the eco-friendly goals of 
this online initiative. 


The online U of A Directory is available 
on the U of A home page or at: 


http://webapps.srv.ualberta.ca/search/ 


Upcoming IT Event 


The U of A and the City of Edmonton 
are jointly hosting the Technocon 2010 
conference from May 5 to 6, 2010 on the 
University’s main campus. This techni- 
cal training event will feature a mix of 
presentations, panel discussions, and 
hands-on workshops. It is free-of-charge 
for City and U of A IT staff, but space is 


limited so register soon. 


The U of A’s Vice-Provost (IT), Dr 
Jonathan Schaeffer, says both organiza- 
tions want to provide staff with relevant 
technical training. 


“Each organization possesses knowl- 
edge that is of value to the other,” says 
Schaeffer. “The event will provide oppor- 
tunities to learn from one other, to build 
new relationships, and to strengthen 
mutually beneficial connections between 
the IT departments.” 


For more conference information, visit: 


www.technocon.ca 


[Technocon 2010 | 


PO Bat Famonont 


Edmonrons 
May 5 - 6 
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UWS Project 


three access points in one large public 
area, users are distributed among the de- 
vices to balance the load. 


# “We can alter settings on the system 
to improve coverage,” says Richmond. 
“But it’s not always a case of too few ac- 
cess points in an area. Sometimes access 
points are too close to one another, caus- 
ing interference.” 


Richmond says that right now the project 
is addressing inevitable growing pains. 


“UWS is a very large deployment. Some 
adjustments will be necessary.” 


Watts and Richmond note that wide- 
spread UWS coverage has had a rippling 


AICT’s Kevin Watts (left) and Raymond 
Richmond (right). 


side effect of raising the requirements 
| for network bandwidth to and from the 
wider Internet. 


“Wireless is the fastest growing user of 
bandwidth on campus,” says Richmond. 
“There’s a hunger out there waiting to be 
satisfied.” 


“Any time we turn UWS on in a section 
of campus,” adds Watts, “you can see 
bandwidth usage go up accordingly.” 


Managing the UWS service will therefore 
involve monitoring of bandwidth usage, 
to ensure that system performance and 
the user experience are not degraded. 


“In November 2009,” explains Watts, “the 
Office of the Vice-Provost (IT) provided 
funding for an additional 200 megabits 
per second (mbps) of bandwidth for ex- 
ternal Internet connections, raising the 
University’s total to 700 mbps. Growing 
UWS usage was a big part of the reason 
for buying more bandwidth.” 


For more about UWS, including usage 
statistics, visit the website at: 


www.aict.ualberta.ca/uws 


Reducing IT Costs 


Office of the Vice-Provost (IT) 


| With the current fiscal situation, it is 
prudent to find ways—big and small—to 
reduce IT expenditures. Although none 
of the following suggestions will save a 
lot of money, the cumulative effect across 
campus could be significant. 

* Rethink Computer Renewal - Com- 
puters used to double in speed every two 
years, but this is no longer the case. There 
is no need to replace your computer every 
two or three years. Instead, move toward 
a five-year replacement regime. 

* Analyze Telephone Usage - Each 
phone line costs $300 per year. Lines 
can be active even if there is no attached 
phone. One department found that they 
had been paying telephone costs for eight 
people who were no longer employed. 
You might also examine whether all your 
phone lines are needed. Are multiple 
phones required in a single room or a 
room that is used infrequently? 

* Retire Fax Machines - In many cases, 
fax machines are not needed. E-mailing 
a PDF file achieves the same result, but 
without the costs of a fax machine, phone 
line, and possible long distance charges. 

* Use Laptops - Many users have a desk- 
top and a laptop computer. Laptops use 
less power. For a bigger display, hook up 
the laptop to a large flat-panel monitor. 

* Adopt Virtualization - Many com- 
puter servers are underutilized (10 to 
20 percent utilization is typical). Using 
virtualization technologies, servers and 
applications running on two or more 
machines may be consolidated onto one, 
reducing hardware purchasing costs. 

* Power off Computers - Newer com- 
puters can handle 40,000 on/off cycles. 
A computer that is on uses power, even 
in sleep mode. Powering off computers 
during non-working hours can save $50 
to $100 per computer per year. 

* Print Less - Realize significant sav- 
ings by reducing dependence on print- 
ing. Follow rules-of-thumb such as: print 
on both sides; print in black-and-white; 
print multiple PowerPoint slides on a 
page; post documents on the web instead 
of printing. 


If your workgroup has found other ways 
for reducing IT costs, e-mail us at: 


vpit@ualberta.ca 


Next Generation 
Lecture Theatres 


In partnership with the Faculty of Sci- 
ence, AICT recently integrated advanced 
technologies into two large lecture the- 
atres in the new Canadian Centre for 
Interdisciplinary Studies (CCIS). A 500- 
seat venue in CCIS L1-430, shown below, 
and its sibling 400-seat facility in CCIS 
L1-440, will cater to a range of large-en- 
rolment courses. AICT will be building 
six more theatres of similar design and 
capabilities in CCIS Phase 2, scheduled 


for completion in 2011. 


‘The new lecture theatres have a higher 
level of teaching technology integration 
than in older facilities. Technologies 
include dual high-definition projectors 
(1920 X 1080 resolution), two 22-foot 
display screens, dual document cameras, 
a networked and programmable lighting 


system for adjusting lighting configura- 
tions and intensities, and support for 
the iClicker student response system. In 
addition, the facility has video cameras 
mounted throughout to provide project- 
ed views of the podium, the audience, 
and an experiment bench off to the side. 
In addition to lecture projections and ex- 
periments, these cameras can be used for 
IP videoconferencing (H.323) to commu- 
nicate with peers throughout the world. 


With large theatres of this size (40 by 
60 feet), older teaching methods using 
whiteboards are not effective. For a stu- 
dent to clearly see text on a whiteboard 
from the back row, each hand-written 
letter would have to be gigantic! The use 
of the document cameras, therefore, with 
their 16X zooming capabilities, is essen- 
tial, and to this end AICT offers hands- 
on training for instructors, in groups or 
individually, upon request. 


Document camera with 16X zooming. 


The University Of Alberta 
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The instructor's touch-screen control panel. 


Coursecasting Comes 
of Age 


Bob Boufford, eLearning 
Services, Centre for 
Teaching and Learning 


Lecture capture with a 
digital recorder or com- 
; ; . 
puter is today’s version of 
the old cassette tape recorder in the class- 
room. But capturing a lecture digitally is 

just the first step in coursecasting. 


Coursecasting is a form of podcasting that 
allows students to carry lectures wherever 
they go. Students can listen to course lec- 
tures or supplemental material on comput- 
ers or players, any time or place. 


But simply posting audio and video files in 
an online course is not real podcasting, but 
just a collection of recordings. Like jour- 
nals and magazines, podcasts and course- 
casts support subscriptions that provide 
for automated delivery to the students. 


Coursecasting does not have to be an 
extensive project, involving an army of 
media specialists. And there are campus 
resources for faculty and students to help 
with delivery of coursecasts. 


Your first step is to decide if the lecture 
will be an audio recording, a presentation 
recording, or a live video recording. Unless 
you have a real need to record an activ- 
ity as video, we recommend that you avoid 
‘talking head’ video recordings. Most stu- 
dents want to hear the audio first, followed 
by seeing the presentation slides. 


One of the keys to a successful recording 
is using a good quality microphone near 
the person speaking. For instructors deliv- 
ering in a classroom, a wired or wireless 
lapel microphone will minimize extrane- 
ous room noise. For recording in the of- 
fice, microphones can include the better 
headsets used for web conferencing or 
podcaster-grade studio microphones. 


For recording presentation slides with au- 
dio, we recommend Camtasia Studio, a 
popular Windows and Macintosh applica- 
tion available from AICT Product Sales at 
educational pricing. For capturing writing i 
on whiteboards, use the smartboards and 
document cameras found in many of the 
smart classrooms on campus. 


Once the lecture is recorded, there may 
be a need for additional editing, which is 
usually supported in the recording appli- 
cation. However, by starting with the cor- 
rect microphones and a quality recording, 
there may be little need for editing. 


The last step in coursecasting is publish- 
ing the lecture as an episode on a podcast- 
ing server. On campus, this is provided 
by eCast, a service managed by CTL e- 
Learning Services and AICT Managed 
Services, which is available at: 


www.elearning.ualberta.ca/cast/cast_over.php 


If you upload an audio or video file into 
eCast, and fill in a few form fields, the file 
is processed into a format suitable for most 
mobile devices and computers, complete 
with updated RSS feeds for student sub- 
scriptions. 


* oie 
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Focus on Research Computing 
This newsletter outlines the high-per- 
formance computing and data visualiza- 
tion services offered by AICT’s Research 


Computing Support group. These servic- 
es are currently used by researchers in a 


range of disciplines, and we encourage 
others to contact us for our help and ex- 
pertise. Send e-mail to research. support@ 
ualberta.ca, or visit: 


www.aict.ualberta.ca/research 


Academic Information and Communication Technologies (AICT) 


High-Performance Computers and Networks 


* WestGrid - 

AICT technical 

| Cg _ staff operate and | 
| support West- | 
Grid facilities 
at the Univer- 
sity of Alberta. WestGrid’s infrastructure 
includes advanced networks, facilities for 
parallel processing and large shared mem- 


ory applications, Access Grid videocon- 
ferencing nodes for researcher collabora- 
tion, and reserves of storage capacity for 
research data. The WestGrid consortium 
is comprised of Western Canadian uni- 
versities, industry partners and funding 


agencies; it provides a means for sharing 
unique resources and technical expertise 


(continued on reverse) 


WestGrid’s 1280 core SGI Altix XE320 cluster is used by campus researchers and in inter- 
national projects such as ATLAS, a physics experiment at CERN’s Large Hadron Collider. 


3D Printer for Prototype Development 


AICT’s Spectrum Z5i0 3D printer from | 
Z Corp produces detailed 24-bit color 
plaster objects from 3D-modeling file for- 
mats such as VRML and STL. ‘The printer 


can build complex models, which may 
have hollow sections, interlocking piec- 
es, and even functional moving parts. 


(continued on reverse 


This model of motoneurons inside a spinal cord, produced with AICT’s 3D printer, is based 
on data from Physical Education and Recreation. 
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ific Visualization Services 


Researchers use AICT’s high-performance computers to process experimental data 
and simulate theoretical constructs. Quite often the next step is to create visual 
representations of research results, teasing visual insights from seemingly lifeless 


arrays of data. Such visual aids can then be used for researcher collaboration, for 
peer-reviewed publications, and in the classroom or laboratory. 


AICT is working with Physics and Computing Science researchers to visualize subatomic 
particles, such as a hydrogen orbital (left) and an electric octupole (right). 


AICT’s visualization team assists researchers with 3D modeling software, 3D laser 
imaging, and 3D stereo simulations for high-end workstations or virtual reality en- 
vironments. Research data can also be processed by our 3D printer, which produces 
multi-colored plaster objects from 3D modeling files. This is an ideal device for ap- 
plications in industrial component design, for replicas of rare historical artefacts or 
delicate scientific specimens, for tangible teaching aids, etc. 


ae Magnetotail 


Magnetopause) 


N 
MESSENGER Orbit 


Dr. Moritz Heimpel and Dr. Konstantin Kabin asked AICT to provide a visualization of the 
trajectory of the Messenger probe around Mercury (left). AICT also created an animation 
for Dr. Natalia Gomez-Perez that uses her data of Neptune’s magnetic field (right). 


AICT and Dr. Hani Henein from Chemical 
and Materials Engineering are using imag- 
ing techniques to visualize recycled metals 
such as this aluminum and iron alloy. 


For more information about AICT’s data 
visualization services, visit: 


www.aict.ualberta.ca/research/visref 


High-Performance Computing Workshop 2010 


AICT is offering new users free sessions on high-performance computing facilities 
and techniques from May 3 to 7. Sessions include: 


* Overview of Facilities; Intro to Unix/Linux, Programming 
ina Linux Environment; Fortran Programming 

* Shell Scripting; Matlab Programming Basics 

* Program Optimization; The Ruby Programming Language 


Get a complete list of sessions, and registration details, at: 


www.aict.ualberta.ca/research/courses 


Producing a simple mesh is the first step in modeling a medical 
stent. The model is used to analyze fluid flow through an artery. 


repository of information about campus 


Visualization User Group 
visualization facilities and expertise. 
AICT hosts a visualization group for re- 


searchers and technical support person- Create a wiki account with a computer 


nel, to facilitate interaction between us- in the walberta.ca domain. Click on the 


ers from different areas, who may want — Login button and follow the Register 


5 a : | 
to leverage similar techniques on very 
different data sets. To join the group, 


subscribe to the waviz mailing list at: 


link. Once you get a password, you can 
login and contribute to the site. 


AICT developed an animation of firing neu- 
ron clusters for Dr. Kelvin Jones of the Fac- 
ulty of Physical Education and Recreation. 


www.mailman.srv.ualberta.ca/mailman/ 
listinfo/uaviz 


‘The group also operates a website at: 
http://sciviz.aict.ualberta.ca/uaviz 
‘This website includes a wiki so that 


members can participate in online dis- 
cussions and add information to the 


site. Everyone can benefit from a central 


(continued from front) 


High-Performance Computers and Networks 


at the member sites in order to solve prob- 
lems in science, engineering, the humani- 
ties, etc. 


WestGrid resources operated by AICT | 


include the SGI Altix XE320 cluster for 
distributed memory applications and IBM 
Power5 and SGI Origin class machines 
for shared memory jobs. For more in- 
formation, e-mail support@westgrid.ca or 
visit: 

www.westgrid.ca 


* General Access Linux Cluster - This clus- 
ter system offers a powerful solution for 


| many computing challenges, especially 
fast scalar jobs and parallel jobs using 
shared or distributed memory tech- 
niques. Get details at: 


www.aict.ualberta.ca/research/linux- 
| clusters 


* Numerical and Statistical Servers - 
Five robust SGI Altix XE250 serv- 
ers are geared for both interactive and 
batch usage. They host a variety of pop- 
ular numerical and statistical packages. 
More information is available at: 


www.aict.ualberta.ca/research/ 


numstatsserver 


User Support and Training 


AICT provides assistance to researchers with code parallelization and optimization, 


and with data visualization. We organize an annual High-Performance Computing 
Workshop, and host both WestGrid and Coast-to-Coast (C2C) Seminars on our 


Access Grid node. Current C2C seminars, dealing with high-energy physics, are 


running from January through March. 


(continued from front) 


3D Printer for Prototype Development 


The 3D printer uses four inkjet printer 


heads to selectively color and harden thin | 


layers of plaster dust with a glue-like bind- 
ing agent. A researcher can quickly and 
inexpensively transform scientific data or 
design concepts into tangible reality. Pro- 
totypes that once had to be painstakingly 
and manually milled or molded can now 
be ‘printed’ in a matter of hours, and at a 
fraction of the cost of older methods. The 
turnaround time for a modeling file sub- 
mitted to the 3D printer is usually around 


48 hours, and the average cost to the 
user is normally $30 to $60. 


Files appropriate for the 3D printer can 

Pproy p 

be created with popular commercial 
pop 

programs like AutoCAD or Rhino3D, 


or with free, open-source software such 


as Blender. 


For more information about the 3D 
printing service, visit: 
www.aict.ualberta.ca/research/ 
3d-printing 


The Handbook | 
of Set Design ' 


Visit the hallway on the third floor of General Services Building to see a sampling of 3D 
printer objects created for U of A researchers and instructors in many disciplines. 


Access Grid for Research Collaboration 


At first glance, GSB 315 appears to be a 
regular conference room, but the facility is 
part of an advanced videoconferencing and 
collaboration infrastructure for research- 
ers that has global reach. The room was 
designed as an Access Grid (AG) node, 
enabling collaboration with hundreds of 
other AG nodes in 20 countries around 
the world. Recently, equipment for H.323 
videoconferencing was added, providing a 


LifeSize Room 200 supports high-definition 


vid nferencing for small groups. ; ; : 
ae eh IN ee wider range of collaboration options. 


Member institutions of the WestGrid consortium build and support Access Grid fa- 
cilities at their locations. High-quality audio, multiple videoconferencing cameras and 
large projector screens support interactive lectures and seminars for researchers. Cur- 
rent activities on the Access Grid include bi-weekly seminars on parallel programming 
and introductions to the facilities provided by the various WestGrid partners, along 
with sessions focusing on high-energy physics. 


Diffuse and Incommensurate 
Scattering from ‘Single Crystals’ 
= LuFe,O, - Young-June Kim, U of T, Physics 


|| Gree e grec 


Projectors in the U of A Access Grid node are scheduled for an upgrade from XGA to 
SXGA+. This will allow for displays of over four million pixels on the 20-foot wide screen. 


‘The U of A node contains state-of-the- 
art media equipment, such as high- 
definition video cameras, XGA _projec- 


definition video, LifeSize allows high- 

quality collaboration between groups not 
| equipped to use the full Access Grid. 
tors, and the latest video encoding and 


decoding equipment. The node’s current | To book our Access Grid node for your 


projection facilities, including stereo- 
scopic projectors, and the room lighting 
are set to be upgraded in the near future. 
In addition, a compact LifeSize video- 
conferencing system has been added to 
the facility. Using the popular H.323 and 
SIP standards, and also supporting high- 


research event, e-mail: 


access.grid@ualberta.ca 


More information is available at: 


www.aict.ualberta.ca/research/ag 


Research Animations on the Web 


AICT’s Research Computing Support group is adept at transforming researchers’ 


data into compelling online animations which can be used for academic collabora- 


tion and in classroom settings. To view a sampling of these animations, visit: 


www.aict.ualberta.ca/research/animations 


New Distributed Matlab and gridMathematica 


Matlab has always been a useful tool for numeric computation, data analysis and visu- 
alizations. It provides both an interactive interface and a programming language. The 
new Distributed Matlab, which is now available to 
researchers on AICT’s numerical/statistical servers, 


speeds up operations by distributing computation 


across a number of servers. 


AICT is also expanding its Mathematica licensing 
options to include gridMathematica, to allow for 
more parallel processing. The standard version of 
Mathematica, used for math and visualization, can 
parallelize computations across four cores. At mini- 
mum, clients will soon be able to apply up to eight 


cores to a gridMathematica job; and it is likely that 
clients will be able to distribute jobs to more than 


one server and use up to 16 cores in total. More cores 
will enable faster jobs and make larger jobs more 


practical. 


This object was generated with 
Mathematica and rendered with 
Blender. 


What is Custom Courseware? 


Custom Courseware or Coursepacks are cost-efficient, 
legally produced (copyright is paid) compilations of aca- 
demic material that can be used as primary or supplemen- 
tary course material, As a professor at the University of 
Alberta, you can create your own customized Coursepack 
through the University of Alberta Students’ Union SUBprint 
at no cost to your faculty or department. Student copies of 
your Coursepack are distributed through the University of 


Alberta Bookstore or can be sold directly to University of 


Alberta departments. 


Benefits of 
Using a 


CTU 


i HHH 
ry) mY 
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Custom 


Course 
Pack 


BERRRRE 


SREEEEE 


For More Information 


lf you would like to arrange for a free Coursepack 
Information Session for staff in your department or if you 
have any questions about putting together a Coursepack 


please contact: 


Susan Fleet, Senior Operations Manager 
SUBprint, University of Alberta 
PHONE: (780) 492-9113 


EMAIL: susan fleet@su.ualberta.ca 


If you would like more general Information visit our web 


site at www.su.ualberta.ca/subprint 


We’ve Gone Green... 


The Students’ Union has obtained FSC certification and 
is now part of the Forest Stewardship Council’s Chain of 
Custody. All Coursepacks are printed on FSC certified 
paper. 


, ae O21 LOWER LEVEL SUB * WWW.SU.UALBERTA.CA/SUBPRINT 


FSC UNIVERSITY AHR 
The mart of rerponsiote forestry | | J 
U ON 


SUBPRINT@SU.UALBERTA.CA * 780-492-9113 


SW-COC-004127 
© 14996 Forest Stewardship Council AC 
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Pocket Kings 


JOIN THE WINNING TEAM 


PMP AED SP GENT REPT TO 


Pocket Kings Ltd, exclusive IT consultants to Full Tilt Poker, are 
looking for bright, enthusiastic individuals to work in our challenging, 
exciting, and fast-paced environment! 


Founded with the goal of creating the best online poker experience anywhere, 
we are always seeking to recruit the best and brightest talent. 


If you've got a degree in Computer Science and a passion for poker then we want 
to hear from you! Based in Dublin, Ireland, we are offering an invaluable opportunity 
to gain international experience in one of the world’s leading technology companies. 


With Pocket Kings, you will have the opportunity to learn from the best by working 
with our highly talented industry experts to build your professional knowledge and 
increase your skill set. 


We offer excellent remuneration and benefits, including health insurance, pension 
scheme, and excellent bonus opportunity. 


FULL 


To apply for a role with Pocket Kings, please visit our Careers Website www.pocketkings.ie 
or apply via email to (obs@pockeikings.ic 
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Master of Information Systems 
Security Management 


Mihalcheon School of Business 


IT Security Auditing 
IT Technical Security 
Risk Management 
Privacy Compliance 
Ethics and Cyber Law 
Forensics 
Cryptography 


CONCORDIA 


University College of Alberta 


You can do that here. 


Bachelor of 
Environmental Health 
(After Degree) 


www.infosec.concordia.ab.ca 


Consider a career in: Bachelor of Management 


Environmental Public Health Mihalcheon School of Business 


Public Health Inspection 
Federal Food Inspection 
Environmental Health Consultation 


Leadership * Marketing * Accounting 
Human Resources * Finance 


Develop Management Competencies 
Take the fastest route to the Prepare for Private and Public Sectors 


profession at Concordia. 


www.managementsciences.concordia.ab.ca 
www.envirohealth.concordia.ab.ca 


Career Development Programs 
Did you know... 
Career Development Professionals: 


° Advise & Coach 
¢ Provide information & support people planning, seeking and 


managing their life/work direction e . = 
i je ae Ne tenn ae Continuing Education 
¢ . Help clients navigate through career transitions and stages 
e Assist clients in finding employment, writing resumes, f . . i ; 
Oi eiiedi tone: University Open Studies/Special Sessions 
developing portfolios and preparing for interviews ; 4 
e Select and recommend suitable educational and University College & Entrance Program 
training programs Learning Foundations Program 
Learning Enhanced English Program 
Watch for minor course options in Career Development 
in the Fall 2009 Special Sessions Calendar! 780.413.7800 


www.careerdevelopment.concordia.ab.ca 


Faculty of Professional Education 
7128 Ada Boulevard * Edmonton * Alberta * T5B 4E4 


www.concordia.ab.ca/pace 
780.413.7820 


CAREER 


connections 


Jee Letter from the director 


Volume 1, Number 2 = tee cece ccc cccccccccccescccecs cece eee ee eee es esse reese esses ese sessesse eres reese eeeressseseceseses 


Career Connections, a free 
publication, is produced bi-annually was just over a year ago when the Canadian economy officially went into 
through the efforts of CAPS: Your U recession. Not long after, we began to see the impact of the economic 
of A Career Centre. CAPS is a 

ee f downturn on employment. By the end of last summer, unemployment 
University of Alberta student service : i 

rates, particularly among youth (those between the ages of 15 and 24), had risen to 

levels not seen since the mid-1990s. Every time Statistics Canada or some other 


and the source for career and 


employment information and 


expertise. We offer a number of organization released a new figure that showed unemployment rising, CAPS would 
career services and resources to assist inevitably receive calls from the media about how university students and 
University of Alberta students and graduates were faring and what we were advising them. 

alumni in making transitions to, and Perhaps surprising to some, many of our key messages to students about 


vals weld oa preparing for their future career and finding employment are generally the same 


irrespective of the state of the economy. These include engaging in your career by 
being open and prepared to act on your curiosities and on unexpected occurrences 
employers with their recruitment by even when you can't predict the outcome; being intentional about building a 
helping them connect with students network of contacts you can turn to for information and support when you are 
and alumni at the U of A. seeking work; taking advantage of opportunities offered by 
your Campus Career centre to connect with employers; 
developing work search tools (e.g. resume) that effectively 
highlight the skills and experiences you have to offer 
employers; and strengthening your interview skills so you 
are ready to dazzle an employer whenever they call. One of 
the few differences between finding employment during a 
boom and during a bust is you may need to be more willing 
to compromise on the type of work you are willing to accept 
during the latter, although that depends on several factors 
such as the industry or sector you want to work in and to 
what degree it has been impacted by economic changes. 

One of the focuses of this edition of Career Connections 
is summer employment. In addition to a feature article full of ideas and suggestions 
for finding and getting the most from a summer job, we've included the 
Oban ERE NEAT perspectives of a couple of employers with a lot of experience hiring students for 
ne ae ie kee the summer. Their responses to the questions we posed to them should stimulate 
ae Neaanaleneee Nakbee. : your thinking about how your summer work experience could help you develop 
Chris Mileulen, Aimy Roy Gearon; skills and understandings that will benefit you in the future. 
Joan Schiebelbein, Sharon Sherman A second focus of this edition of Career Connections is preparing for your 
career. Traditional career development theories and practices promote goal setting 
and long-term planning as a strategy for developing a rewarding career. In the 
article ‘From Career Planning to Career Engagement,’ an alternative approach that 
better reflects the reality of most people's career experience is described. Our two 
graduate profiles support the notion that chance events can and often do play a 
more significant role in people's career paths than does careful planning. 

| hope you find the information included in this edition of Career Connections 
helpful. If you have any suggestions about what you'd like to see in future editions, 
please don't hesitate to contact me at joan.schiebelbein@ualberta.ca. 


provide the essential link between 
those looking for work and those 
looking to hire. CAPS assists 
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The most important 


point to remember is 

for you yourself to not 
view your age, disability, gender, 
sexual orientation, ethnicity, etc. 
as a barrier to employment. 
Why? If a potential employer 
receives any hint of negativity 
from you, they will likely look 
elsewhere. Whatever your 
situation, show your confidence, 
relevance and enthusiasm to 
potential employers. 

Whether you are seeking 
employment in an academic or 
non-academic setting, the 
ability to bring your “whole 
self” to work without fear of 
repercussion is fundamental to 
your self-respect and 
paramount to job engagement, 
productivity and satisfaction. 
(Life Strategies Ltd., 
Illuminating your future, 
Diversity and Employee 
Engagement, Blog entry April 
29, 2009.) 

Academic and non-academic 
employers vary in their 
openness to diversity. Investigate 
an employer of interest by 
searching for policy, program 
and benefit information often 
found on the employer’s 
website. Many employers 
incorporate diversity or equity 
statements on their job 
advertisements. For example, 
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Initial Inquiry 


the University of Alberta states 
at the bottom of academic and 
non-academic job postings: The 
University of Alberta hires on 
the basis of merit. We are 
committed to the principle of 
equity in employment. We 
welcome diversity and 
encourage applications from all 
qualified women and men, 
including persons with 
disabilities, members of visible 
minorities, and Aboriginal 
persons. As for the Government 
of Canada, a large employer of 
advanced degree holders, job 
postings state: The Public 
Service of Canada is committed 
to building a skilled, diverse 
workforce reflective of 
Canadian society. As a result, it 
promotes employment equity 
and encourages candidates to 
indicate voluntarily on their 
application if they are a woman, 
an Aboriginal person, a person 
with a disability or a member of 
a visible minority group. 
Canada's Top 100 
Employers, an annual 
competition overseen by an 
academic Advisory Board 
drawn from universities across 
Canada, recognizes Canada's 
best places to work. In 
addition to regional 
competitions, six special-interest 
competitions recognize the 


Will my age, disability, gender, sexual orientation, 
ethnicity, etc. hinder my employment prospects? 


nation’s top employers for 
family-friendly workplaces, 
diversity, environmental values, 
recent immigrants, young 
people and older Canadians 
(http://www.canadastop100.com). 
Results are published in 
October of each year by 
Maclean’s, The Globe and 
Mail, Eluta.ca as well as 22 
newspapers. 

To deter the potential for 
discrimination, divulging 
personal information such as 
age, marital status, health 
matters, dependants, sexual 
orientation, etc. is typically not 
recommended for non-academic 
interviews. However, for the 
academic interview, measured 
personal disclosure and 


Academic 
Interview 


requesting in advance any 
required accommodation for 
campus visits is advised. 
Accommodation requests could 
range from scheduling 
considerations due to a back 
injury that prevents walking or 
standing for long periods of 
time to interspersing short 
breaks into the schedule to 
allow for breast feeding. Due to 
the nature of academic 
appointments, selection 
committee members usually 
want to have a sense of who the 
applicant truly is before making 
the long-term commitment of 
offering a position. The 
committee is looking for best 
fit. As a candidate, you are also 
looking for fit and will want to 
know your potential employer 
is receptive to your individual 
situation and needs. If you hide 
who you are, you risk a) not 
being hired because the 
committee did not get a sense of 
who you are or b) being hired 
and being miserable because of 
poor fit. 

To give your interview 
preparation a boost, attend an 
academic interview workshop 
or an industry-specific Acing 
the Interview panel. (See 
Capturing Your Butterflies: 
Overcoming Interview Nerves 
on page 18 for more on 
interviews). 


We're a small company with big assets — 
and big opportunities for our employees. 
What we do and how we do it means you 
get the chance to do more at Nexen. 


Nexen is a Canadian-based energy company 
with international assets. We're building 

a sustainable future with unconventional 
resource developments and world-class 
operations. We're at the forefront of industry 
innovation with our oil sands, coalbed 
methane, shale gas and deep-water projects. 


We've earned a global reputation for doing 
the right thing, giving us the edge in many 
challenging locations around the world. 


We're a company you can believe in. 


Www.nexeninc.com 
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ncurwantS jobs@saskatoonhealthregion.ca 
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or check out our You Tube videos. 
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n spring 2008 two University of Alberta 
(U of A) medical researchers - Dr. Jason Dyck 

and Dr. Atul Humar - received Canada's 

prestigious Top 40 Under 40 award. The 

U of A’s student newspaper, The Gateway, ran 
an article profiling the careers of the two award 
recipients. Dr. Humar, whose area of research is 
infectious diseases resulting from transplants, knew 
from a very young age he wanted to pursue a career 
in medicine. And he did. 

Dr. Dyck, on the other hand, did not decide to 
pursue a medical career until he was already in 
university. He “entered cardiovascular research 
because of happenstance” (The Gateway, May 22, 
2008). After working as a summer student in a 
cardiovascular research lab and with the 
encouragement of his supervisor, he decided to do 
graduate studies in medical research. Dr. Dyck said 
he’s never tried to design his life or had a life plan: 
“My goal is to try to be the best I can at what I am 
doing, and hopefully, it takes me in the right 
direction...Ten years ago, I didn’t plan to be here. In 
ten years, who knows where Ill be” (The Gateway, 
May 22, 2008). 

The concept of happenstance has received 
increasing attention within the career development 
field over the past few years. This is because many 
predominant career development theories and 
practices, which focus on goal-setting and planning 
and see career development as logical and linear, do 
not reflect reality. When you plot people’s career 
paths you find that how they ended up in a 
particular career field almost always has more to do 
with chance - something unexpected and unplanned 
- than with careful planning: “Career paths are 
characterized by unexplained trajectories and 
apparent, but not actual, disconnections” (Bloch, 
2005). 

Even for Dr. Humar, who heads the U of A’s 
transplant infectious disease program, happenstance 
has played a role in his career. One of the first 
patients he had contact with while still studying 
to become a doctor was a transplant recipient 
with an inexplicable fever. He was intrigued and 
went on to discover that the anti-rejection drugs 
the patient was taking suppressed the body’s 
immune system: “I thought that this is an area that 
needs attention and research...I saw it as an area 
for a lot of... discovery, and I saw it as challenging” 
(The Gateway, May 22, 2008). 

Recent career development theories and 
practices! that recognize the role unexpected and 
unintended occurrences play in our lives and careers 
draw on some of the key concepts of chaos theory, 
complexity theory and non-linear dynamics; for 
example, that we live in an unpredictable, complex 
world characterized by continuous change; that 
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small changes can bring about large 
effects; that living systems have a strong 
ability to adapt to both internal change 
and external changes in their 
environment; and that relationships are 
key to understanding complex entities. 
They recognize that for most people the 
connections between their career and 
their education, their work and other 
experiences and their interests are not 
linear. A few are, but most are not. So 
it is unhelpful at best for students 
thinking about their careers, or for 
anyone considering a career change, to 
believe their career must follow a linear, 
logical path. 

Yet that is precisely what most 
traditional approaches to career 
development espouse, hence the focus on 
short- and long-term goal setting and 


planning. The lure of having concrete 
career goals and a detailed plan for 
achieving them is the sense of security it 
seemingly provides. For many students, 
graduating and heading out into the 
labour market can feel like being thrown 
from order into chaos. Having a plan 
can help reduce the anxiety we often 
experience when we feel we are in the 
midst of chaos. 

In addition, “knowing what you want 
to be when you grow up” can be 
particularly attractive to those living in a 
society, such as ours, where career 
uncertainty is looked upon negatively, 
where young adults are expected to name 
their future occupation. How many times 
have you been asked what you're going 
to be when you graduate? You may have 
a specific response to such a question. 
That’s fine. But you may have only a 


vague response or even no response at all. 


That’s okay too. You don’t need to make 
something up and you shouldn’t feel like 


you’re lacking in some way if you don’t 
have a concrete career plan because the 
fact is, most students don’t. And for those 
who do, some will end up in working in 
their intended career but many more will 
find themselves in careers that are 
anywhere from somewhat to totally 
different than they had planned. This is 
due in large part to unpredictable 
economic, social, political and other 
factors that impact the labour market. 

The question you might be asking 
yourself now is: what does all this mean? 
What should I be doing to prepare for 
my career after graduation? Is planning 
pointless? Should I just sit back and let 
fate decide where I end up? No! As a 
student there is a great deal you can do 
in addition to your academic program to 
help build a satisfying and fulfilling 
career. Planning does have a place in new 
approaches to career development so it Is 
not pointless. What is pointless - even 
potentially harmful - is sticking with a 
plan that is no longer a fit for you. 

Whether you have an idea of the 
career you want to pursue after 
graduation or not, rather than focusing 
solely on planning your future, become 
engaged now in university life. According 
to Interim Vice-Provost and Dean of 
Students Frank Robinson, who 
spearheaded the U of A’s recent task 
force on student engagement, “university 
life needs to have a balance between 
curricular and co-curricular components 
because it is more than just exams, 
assignments and graduation. It is about 
personal development, building and 
maintaining a sense of community and 
preparing for a life of inquiry.” Becoming 
engaged in university life can also have 
many - often unintended - career 
benefits, such as expanding your 
awareness of careers you didn’t even 
know existed, making connections with 
people you can turn to for support when 
you are seeking work, and developing 
skills that enhance your employability. 

Mitchell, Levin and Krumboltz (1999) 
use the term ‘planned happenstance’ to 
describe how most careers unfold in a 
world characterized by change and 
complexity. Planned happenstance 1s 
about acting deliberately and 
intentionally even when the outcomes of 
your actions are uncertain: “The 


happenstance part has to do with 
noticing chance events and situations 
(which you couldn’t have anticipated) 
and recognizing them as opportunities. 
The planned part has to do with both 
adopting a conscious attitude of 
receptiveness to your own interests and 


to chance events, and taking steps to act 
on these” (http://career.berkeley.edu/ 
Article/040910a-dm.stm). Here’s a 
real-life example: 


A history student who intends to 
go to graduate school after 
completing his undergraduate 
degree - his career goal is to be an 
academic - receives an email about 
the U of A’s Non-Profit Board 
Student Internship program. He’s 
curious about the program, so finds 
out more and decides to apply. He 
is accepted and is matched with the 
board of a local non-profit 
organization that does public 
policy research and advocacy work. 
The student graduates and the non- 
profit offers him a summer job 
doing communications work, 
which he accepts. Rather than 
starting graduate school in 
September, he decides to continue 
working with the organization. He 
also decides to volunteer on the 
campaign of a board member who 
has decided to run for City Council 
in the fall municipal election. The 
board member is elected and offers 
the student a position as a 
researcher, which he accepts. 


Because the student in the above story 
took action on something he was curious 
about (the non-profit sector) even though 
he didn’t know what it would lead to, he 
learned about and became interested in 
careers he had not considered previously; 
namely, advocacy and municipal politics. 
While he hasn’t abandoned the idea of 
graduate school and working in 
academia at some time in the future, the 
direction his career appeared to be 
heading shifted as a result of his taking 
advantage of an (unplanned) opportunity 
that was presented to him. As a result of 
his action, he learned that he has other 
interests and career opportunities. He 
also gained some valuable skills and 
knowledge and made some important 
connections. 


One of the challenges of engaging in 
university life outside the classroom is 
knowing what’s available. Unfortunately, 
there is no single place you can go to 
find out about all of the opportunities 
you could take advantage of.? However, 
similar to how we most often find out 
about work opportunities, one of the 
best sources of information is your 
personal contacts. So ask your friends, 
classmates and instructors about student 
engagement opportunities they’re 
involved in or aware of. Check out 
Student Group Services - a Students’ 
Union service - to learn about the 400+ 
student groups on campus and how you 
can be involved in one or more that 
interest you. Visit your faculty or 
department office to find out what they 
offer. For example, the Faculty of 
Agricultural, Life and Environmental 
Sciences (ALES) and the Faculty of 
Science both have student internship 
programs. The Faculty of Arts runs a 
Community Service-Learning (CSL) 
program, which supports instructors 
in a number of faculties who want to 
incorporate a CSL component into 
their course. 

The Non-Profit Board Student 
Internship program mentioned above is a 
joint initiative of CSL and CAPS. We 
support this program because we 
recognize the potential career-related 
benefits for students. To that end, we 
have developed, and will continue to 
develop, other opportunities for students 
that focus on career learning and 
engagement. Under an umbrella program 
called Career Discovery Through 
Engagement, these opportunities 
currently include a job shadow program, 
career mentoring program and career 
information network. To learn more 
about them, you can check our website 
or, better yet, meet with one of our staff. 
Call 780-492-4291 to find out our drop- 
in hours. 

Being unsure about what you want to 
do after you graduate can be unnerving. 
So too can not knowing if there will even 
be employment opportunities in the 
career field you want to work in. This is 
understandable; most people yearn for 
certainty. However, what happens in the 
economy and how it impacts the labour 
market are beyond your control. So 
think about what you can control - your 


point of view and your actions. It is okay 
to have a career plan (it is also okay not 
to) but recognize that most people’s 
careers emerge as they engage in various 
educational, work, volunteer and other 
activities. Appreciate that university has 
more to offer than a degree. Above all, 
act on your curiosities and chance events 
even when you don’t know the outcome. 
You never know what opportunities you 
will create. 
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2 CAPS and the Network of 
Community Engaged Learning 
(N-CEL) are working together to 
create an inventory of experiential 
learning opportunities for U of A 
students; University Student 
Services (USS) and the Students’ 
Union recently launched the 
Co-Curricular Record; and one of 
the goals of the U of A's student 
engagement taskforce is a central 
database of student engagement 
opportunities. All of these 
initiatives should make it easier 
for U of A students to find out 
about co-curricular activities 
available on campus. 
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Graduate Prefile 


2009, University of Alberta 


| work as the Executive Director 
of the Campus Food Bank at the 
University of Alberta. | had not 
intended to work in the non-profit 
sector until | encountered the 
Community Service-Learning 
(CSL) program in my fourth year 
of university. 


he more I learned about the program, 


the more | became interested in 
getting involved. I even ended up 
rearranging my schedule at the last 
minute to accommodate my interest in 
the program. This program introduced 
me to the wide world of non-profit 
organizations and the valuable services 


this sector provides us with. I ultimately 
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graduated with a Certificate in 
Community Service-Learning and 
obtained many transferrable skills from 
my experiences with different non-profit 
organizations. I would not have the 
necessary skills to perform my job at the 
Campus Food Bank without CSL. 

As a registered charity, The Campus 
Food Bank distributes food hampers to 
the university community (students, 
staff and alumni). Each day is different; 
there are always new and different 
things to do and experience. The job 
of the executive director includes 
administrative tasks like accounting, 
preparing tax receipts, reporting to a 
board of directors and ensuring the 
accountability of the organization to its 
donors. Other tasks include volunteer 
coordination (recruitment, selection, 
training and appreciation) and event 


coordination (e.g. fundraisers and 
food drives). 

I love working with the volunteers 
and learning about their lives and 
experiences. The challenges I face in my 
job are similar to those facing all non- 
profits: too much work and too little 
time! The days are so full, yet rewarding 
at the same time! 

If you are interested in working in the 
non-profit sector, volunteer as much as 
possible while you are going to school 
and try and keep your ears open for any 
internships - paid or unpaid. Try to get 
involved at the ground level with groups 
you are interested in so you can 
understand the way non-profits work at 
every level. Keep your ears open always, 
and never rule anything out until you 
have done the research first... you never 
know what kinds of exciting jobs await! 


Do Paths Unknown Still Lead to Fulfilling Careers? 


esece COSTE ROHS OHEOHESOE HESS SOE SEDTOOOE HOSE EE OO ESSE EETOEEEES 


What do you do when your 
career doesn’t turn out the 
way you planned? Well, as 
these prominent University of 
Alberta (U of A) contributors 
found out, you accept these 
uncertainties with a willingness 
to try other opportunities. 

Can you match the prominent 
university figure with his or her 
first career aspiration? 


A) Brian Heidecker 
Chair, University of Alberta 
Board of Governors 


B) Gregory Taylor 
Dean, Faculty of Science 


C) Colleen Skidmore 
Dean, Faculty of Arts 


D) Jim Hole 
President, University of 
Alberta’s Alumni Association 
and past representative 
on the University of 
Alberta Senate 


E) Kory Mathewson 
President, University of 
Alberta Students’ Union 


F) Frank Robinson 
Interim Vice-Provost 
and Dean of Students 


1) | wanted to be an oceanographer just 
like Jacques Cousteau. When | entered 
university | found way more possibilities. 
Would you believe I've actually had lunch 
with Jean-Michel Cousteau Jacques’ son)? 
Many people ask, “How did you know you 
wanted to do this as a career?” | tell 
them, “I only knew after | did it!” 


2) Growing up in a rural community made 
me want to pursue a Career in 
agriculture. | also wanted adventure so | 
went to Virginia Tech to complete my 
Master of Science. As a grad student and 
as a teaching assistant | saw the power of 
learning when | mixed teaching, research 
and communications. Now | have, what | 
consider, the best position on campus and 
1am still connected with students in the 
classroom who keep me learning. 


3) During my fourth year of university, when | 
was a member of the Golden Bears 
Football Team, | was drafted by the 
Edmonton Eskimos. My football career 
and my work with the family business 
would have had to be mutually exclusive 
career choices so | chose to pursue work 
with the family business. While | loved 
studying toward my Bachelor of Science 
Degree in Agriculture, | feel that the 
courses | took in Classics and English 
made important contributions to my life 
and my business. 


4) | wanted to be a veterinarian but was 
rejected entrance because | was colour 
blind. | became a farmer instead and 
developed a 16,500-acre operation. 
Because of an interest in policy and 
economics | eventually became a Director 
for the Bank of Canada. Never in my 
wildest imagination would | have pictured 
myself [in this career] at the University of 
Alberta. It wasn’t even in the ‘imagine’ 
category. Yet, it is the best experience that 
| have ever had. 


5) After obtaining a Diploma in Television, 
Stage and Radio Arts at SAIT | worked as a 
film writer, script supervisor and 
associate producer. Then | got my BA in 
Art History followed by a Master degree 
with the intension of moving to Toronto to 
continue working in the film industry. One 
of my professors encouraged me to 
pursue a doctorate degree. This definitely 
wasn’t in my plan and yet here | am! 


6) | aspired to be a performance artist 
since | was a child. To that end, | have 
produced and starred in an Edmonton 
Fringe show. | love to teach and help 
others and currently teach improvisational 
theatre. On the academic side of my 
career | have co-authored a research 
paper on photo-acoustic imaging and the 
benefits it has as a tumor diagnostic tool. 
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The Multiple Mini Interview Are You Ready? 


eoccaceseseseces 
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f you are applying to medical or 

veterinary school you may have heard 
of the Multiple Mini Interview or MMI. 
Applicants travel through a series of 
eight to ten stations, spending eight to 
ten minutes at each, answering questions 
or doing role plays that evaluate their 
communication skills, ethical decision- 
making, critical thinking, knowledge of 
the healthcare system and overall 
suitability for their profession. 

Applicants are evaluated by different 

assessors at each station and results are 
recorded on standardized forms. Assessors 
may be a mix of faculty and professionals, 
current students and members of the 
community. Various international studies 
of the effectiveness of MMIs provide 
medical and veterinary schools with ample 
evidence to use the MMI process over 
traditional interviews: MMIs are better 
able to predict a student’s performance in 
their studies, provide fair and unbiased 


evaluation of cognitive and non-cognitive 
skills regardless of gender and background 
and increase the diversity of students 
accepted into the program. 

CAPS has conducted Multiple Mini 
Interview Days for medical school 


Medical Multiple Mini Interview Days 
Saturday, February 6 or 
Saturday, February 20 


$30/students. Pre-register at 
2-100 SUB or 8917 HUB Mall or by 
calling 780-492-4291. Registration 
opens on Monday, January 4. 


Veterinary Multiple Mini Interview Day 
Saturday, March 6 
$30/students. Pre-register at 


2-100 SUB or 8917 HUB Mall or 
by calling 780-492-4291. 


Registration opens on January 18 
for ALES students and February 12 
for others. 


applicants for the past two years and the 
response has been extremely positive. 
When we evaluated students who 
attended the Medical Multiple Mini 
Interview Days after they completed their 
actual admissions interviews, 94.1 
percent felt the practice helped them 
perform better. 

Last spring, CAPS, in collaboration 
with the Faculty of Agriculture, Life and 
Environmental Sciences (ALES), 
conducted the first Veterinary Multiple 
Mini Interview Day. 
were impressive. Of the students 


Again, the results 


accepted into western Canadian 
veterinary schools this year, 41 percent 
participated in the Veterinary Multiple 
Mini Interview Day. 

If you are applying for admission 
into medical or veterinary school don’t 
miss your chance to hone your MMI 
interview skills. 
up fast. 


Sign up early, spaces fill 
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In the summer of 2009, news of the continued downturn in the global 
economy raised many concerns regarding summer employment. In May 
2009, the Labour Force Survey, Statistics Canada, showed that it was not an 
easy start in terms of summer employment for students aged 20 to 24. This ex- 
cluded high-school students (aged 15 to 19) not yet out of school. The number 
of employed students fell by 59,000 compared with the previous year raising 
the unemployment rate for this population from 15.4 percent in May 2008 to 


18.3 percent in May 2009. 


n August 2009, the number of 

employed students, aged 15 to 24 

(now including high-school students), 

was down by 128,000 raising the 

unemployment rate to 16.4 percent 

compared to 11.4 percent the 
previous year. Numbers like this had not 
been seen in decades. 

The media was especially interested in 
learning about the number and range of 
jobs available to students during the first 
summer of the recession as well as 
students’ reactions to the depressed 
summer job market. CAPS fielded many 
questions from reporters asking how we 
were advising students looking for 
summer work. 

Interestingly, our work search advice 
during a recession is quite similar to the 
advice we give during any other period: 
start your summer work search early; 
make use of your personal contacts and 
opportunities to meet potential 
employers; and take advantage of local, 
national and international summer work 
programs and subsidies. We also 
encourage you to research the labour 
market, particularly the areas that catch 
your interest. A recession, and even an 
economic boom, does not mean each 
industry or sector is similarly affected. 

This summer you may find yourself 
accepting a job that you may not have in 
better economic times. If so, think about 
what you can glean from the experience: 
what can you learn about your work 
preferences? What skills can you build? 
What connections can you make with 
new people? Also consider how the job 
might act as a stepping stone to 


Opportunities you may not have 
previously considered. 


Start early 

Many students wonder when they 
should start looking for summer 
employment. The cold weather outside 
does not give a glimpse of the 
approaching warm summer, but summer 
job opportunities are here. It is advisable 
to start your search early, particularly in 
an economic situation that results in 
fewer available jobs. Starting early will 
give you more time to prepare quality 
work search tools, perfect your interview 
skills and seek out opportunities using a 
variety of work search methods - some of 
which require more time and effort than 
simply skimming job postings. 

Some organizations begin filling 
summer positions soon after their current 
summer season is over. At the beginning 
of October, CAPS already posted jobs for 
the summer of 2010. Organizations were 
looking to hire applicants in research and 
development, finance, geophysics, 
engineering and accounting, to name 
only a few. Keep in mind, some 
industries complete much of their 
summer recruitment during certain 
periods. For example, many engineering 
companies do their summer recruitment 
in September and October. 

Overall, the peak time for summer 
recruitment is early in the winter term. If 
you happen to miss out on the peak 
time, don't despair. CAPS sees 
employers post summer positions 
throughout the winter term and into the 
summer. Be aware, if we face a similar 


recession to last summer, the competition 
for summer positions will be high and 
waiting too long to begin your work 
search may mean a narrower range of 
available positions. 


Make connections 

Besides simply looking for job 
postings, your successful summer work 
search will include networking. In a 
2008 survey conducted by CAPS of 144 
employers from various industries, 94.5 
percent of employers indicated that they 
often or sometimes recruit applicants 
through networking. The other possible 
responses were 'seldom,' and 'never'. 


It is advisable to start your 
search early, particularly 
in an economic situation 


that results in fewer 
available jobs. 


Networking is connecting with others for 
information and support. In other words, 
talk to as many people as you can to 
collect information that will assist you 
with your summer employment. It is 
important to let your contacts know not 
only that you are looking for work, but 
also what type of work you are seeking. 
The more information they have about 
your interests and skills, the more helpful 
they can likely be. 

If you are a novice at networking, a 
good starting point would be your 
classmates, friends, family or others 
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within your social circle. Once you have 
built your confidence, it is important to 


try things that will expand your network. 


The more eyes and ears you have 
working for you, the better. Ask for 
referrals to people who work in 
organizations you are interested in and 
to summer employment programs you 
may not be aware of, attend employer 
information sessions, contact potential 
employers directly to voice your interest 
and attend career fairs. 


Attending a job fair, like 
the Summer Job Fair 
being hosted by CAPS 
on Thursday, February 4 
can be an essential step 
in expanding your 
network of contacts. 


This is your opportunity 
to meet over 100 
employers who are 
actively recruiting and 
interested in University 
of Alberta students. 


Attending a job fair, like the Summer 
Job Fair being hosted by CAPS on 
Thursday, February 4 can be an essential 
step in expanding your network of 
contacts. This is your opportunity to 
meet over 100 employers who are 
actively recruiting and interested in 
University of Alberta students. It is a 
great way to gather a lot of information 
quickly rather than having to search 
employers out individually. You have an 
opportunity to connect with employers 
on a personal level before applying for a 
position with their organization. You can 
ask questions about available positions 
and learn about their hiring process and 
what they look for in potential 
employees. These details will help you 
target your resume for specific positions 
and deliver a stellar interview. 
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Summer work programs 

Instead of waiting for the perfect 
summer job to be posted, you can take 
steps now to create your own summer 
position. A variety of programs, such as 
Canada Summer Jobs through Service 
Canada, the Summer Temporary 
Employment Program (STEP) through 
Alberta Employment and Immigration or 
Young Canada Works (YCW) through 
Canadian Heritage, assist students in 
pursuing their own summer 
opportunities. All of these programs 
provide wage subsidies to particular 
groups of employers (e.g. non-profits, 
small businesses, public sector) who 
otherwise would not be able to hire for 
the summer. The job opportunities are 
diverse and span a variety of industries 
and sectors. Other, more specialized 
programs, provide unique opportunities 
for summer employment. For example, 
the Summer Farm Employment Program, 
funded and administered through Alberta 
Agriculture and Rural Development, 
provides full-time work experience on 
Alberta farms to youth between 15 and 
24 years of age. 

Use the websites at the end of this 
article to research the eligibility 
requirements for both employers and 
students. With that information, you can 
approach a potential employer for whom 
you would like to work and together 
create your summer position. In most 
cases employers apply for wage subsidy 
programs and must prove their eligibility 
as an employer and outline the merits of 
the position(s) they are hiring for. In 
other cases, employers and students 
apply for the subsidy together. 
Regardless of who applies, potential 
employers will recognize your initiative 
and interest in them and appreciate your 
knowledge of wage subsidy programs 
that will assist them in a difficult 
economic time. 

The Federal Student Work Experience 
Program (FSWEP) administered by the 
Public Service Commission of Canada 
provides full-time students (returning to 
studies in the next academic term) with 
summer or other terms of employment 
with the Government of Canada. Each 
year, there are over 8,000 jobs across 
Canada available to students. 
Applications are made online through 


the FSWEP website and are accepted 
from October of the current year to 
September of the following year. If you 
are interested in a career with the federal 
government, involvement in FSWEP can 
increase your knowledge of possible 
career options and help you evaluate 
future career decisions. 

Perhaps you're interested in spending 
your summer working abroad, traveling 
and learning about other cultures? The 
SWAP Working Holidays program 
provided by the Canadian Federation of 
Students makes it possible. Presently 
SWAP offers working holidays in 13 
destinations including Britain, Australia, 
China and South Africa. Their support 
services concentrate on assisting 
applicants with acquiring appropriate 
visas to their country of interest and 
orientation on practical issues such as 
accommodations, banking, and 
employment laws while working overseas. 

SWAP staff will greet you upon your 
arrival and guide you through your work 
search giving you access to job postings 
at the local SWAP centre and assisting 
you with creating a resume that meets 
the country's specific guidelines. "The 
support and advice I received through 
the whole process was fabulous," Erika 
Magnuson-Ford - SWAP Britain points 
out, "SWAP made getting the visa easy 
and stress free and they were able to 
answer any random questions I had 
about living in Edinburgh right up to the 
end" (SWAP Working Holidays 2009-10 
brochure). 

There are many other programs and 
internships available for students to tap 
into for summer employment. Stop by 
CAPS and ask about existing options. 


Your summer job as a stepping stone 
We have come through one summer 
in a recession and the future remains 
unclear. It is quite possible that 
competition for available summer jobs 
could remain high in the approaching 
summer. As such, you may find yourself 
accepting a less-than-ideal summer job. 
What is the best way to handle this? 
Any summer job can be viewed as an 
opportunity to learn about yourself and 
the industry you are working in. Even if 
your summer job is not as engaging as 
you had hoped it would be, reflect on 
what you enjoy about it as well as what 


you dislike. Thinking about the skills 
you are using, your work situation and 
work environment can help you gain 
clarity about your work preferences. In 
turn, you will make more informed and 
confident career decisions in the future. 

If you are not feeling challenged, 
speak to your supervisor about taking on 
additional projects or responsibilities. 
Doing so will not only demonstrate your 
dedication and work ethic, it can allow 
you to develop new skills, expose you to 
different areas and put you in contact 
with new people. Keep your eyes and 
ears open for new and unexpected 
opportunities and say 'yes' when they 
come up. You never know where they 
might lead you. 

If you are working alone or with a 
small group of people, do your best to 
connect with people working in other 
areas of the organization and in 
occupations that you might like to work 
in after graduation. These contacts could 
be constructive in helping you pursue 
your career goals. Ask your supervisor if 
you can take a few hours or even a day 
to shadow someone else or conduct 
career information interviews. 

When working in a less-than-ideal 
position it is also important to maintain 
a positive attitude. A positive attitude 


SUMMER JO 


For more information on the summer Jobs, 
check out the following websites: 


Summer Temporary Employment Program (STEP} 


http://employment.alberta.ca/ 


Canada Summer Jobs 
http://www.hrsdc.gc.ca/eng/home.shtml 


Young Canada Works (YCW) 
http://www.pch.gc.ca/index-eng.cfm 


Government of Alberta Internship 


http://www.jobs.alberta.ca/students/internships.html 


Federal Student Work Experience Program (FSWEP) 
http://jobs-emplois.gc.ca/fswep-pfete/index-eng.htm 


SWAP Working Holidays 
http://www.swap.ca 


Discover E Camps 
http://discovere.ualberta.ca/Home 


will demonstrate that you are a 
professional in the face of adversity. 
Your colleagues may be more inclined to 
allow you to explore new areas if they 
are sure you are a strong representative 
for their organization and people are 
much more inclined to provide career 
assistance to someone who is positive, 
engaged and motivated. 

Remain open to the possibility that 
your summer job could lead you down a 
path you never considered. For example, 
summer Camp instructors with Discover 
E camps (offered through the Faculty of 
Engineering at the University of Alberta) 
use their education to guide elementary 
students in learning about science and 
engineering through hands-on activities 
and real labs. Or, find out how Chris 
Mikulin, a mechanical engineering 
graduate, ended up starting his own 
business making custom yo-yos by 
reading his profile on pagel7. Whether 
or not you have an end career in mind, it 
is important to realize there are many 
different paths you can travel to reach 
your preferred destination. What seems 
like a job loosely related to your 
education - or not related at all - could 
be an opportunity to explore non- 
traditional ways to apply your skills 
and background. 


The Good Samaritan Society 

(a Lutheran Social Service 
Organization): Is a faith based 
health care organization. We 
have a 55-year history providing 
complex care, assisted living 
and other specialized services 
and facilities in innovative and 
caring environments. We are 
committed to and constantly 
strive to provide a quality of care 
that will enable the elderly and 
the physically and mentally 
challenged to experience an 


optimum quality of life. In the 


spirit of Christian Hospitality, we 
serve those in need or at risk, 
regardless of race or religious belief 


Potential employment 
opportunities include: 


e Registered and Licensed Practical 
Nurses, Nursing Attendants 

© Occupational, Physical, Recreational 
and Respiratory Therapists 

e Administration and Information 
Management 

¢ Community Service Workers & 
Team Coordinators 


Submit resumes to: 


The Good Samaritan Society 
Human Resources 

8861 — 75 Street 
Edmonton, Alberta T6C 4G8 
Fax: 780.431.4840 

Email: careers@gss.org 

For details visit our website: 


WWww.gss.org 
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The Alberta Health Services is expanding to include Radiation Services in Lethbridge, 
Red Deer, and Grand Prairie. When open, these new Radiation Therapy sites will result 
in the creation of over 30 new Radiation Therapist positions in addition to current 
opportunities in Calgary and Edmonton. The Alberta School of Radiation Therapy is 
looking for mature and compassionate individuals with exceptional interpersonal skills 
to join us in Creating a Cancer Free Future! 


Become a Radiation Therapist 


If you are interested in becoming a vital member of a cancer-care team, the Alberta 
School of Radiation Therapy is offering a subsidized 28 month educational program. 


The approximate cost for the course is $9,000.00 with a starting wage of $35.56 per 
hour. Upon completion of the program you will have the opportunity to plan radiation 
treatments, calculate radiation doses, and deliver radiation treatments while providing 
empathy, assessments and education to the patient with cancer. 


To speak to someone about this opportunity, please stop by our booth during the 
U of A Career Day and the U of A Health Sciences Career Fair or call the Alberta School 
of Radiation Therapy at 780-643-4641. 


Visit our website at www.AlbertaRTSchool.jobs for all program information. 


ARE YOU NATURALLY RESOURCEFUL? 


Stewart Weir is an integrated consulting 
firm of over 300 personnel. We provide 


services relating to the development of 
communities, utilities, industrial 
and natural resources. 


Sherwood Park | Calgary | Grande Prairie | Bonnyville 


Se Stewart BEST Phone: 780-410-2580 
SL 


Weir MEDIUM www.swg.ca 


EMPLOYERS IN CANADA 
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Graduate Profile 
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Bachelor of Science in Mechanical Engineering (Co-op), 
2002, University of Alberta 


During my time at university, | had 
two co-op jobs with companies that 
had their own in-house machine 
shops. These positions really 
helped me learn and develop an 
interest in manufacturing. After | 
graduated in 2002, | began working 
in the oilfield designing downhole 
tools. At lunch | would always yo-yo 
at work, then a fellow engineer 
suggested | design my own yo-yo. 
A machine shop our company was 
working with at the time offered to 
make me six prototypes for free ... 
and the rest was history. 


| now run a small high-end yo-yo 
company called Caribou Lodge 
YoyoWorks. We design yo-yos that 
range in price from $50 to $600 and sell 
them to people all over the world. We 
also sponsor a team of 11 very talented 
yo-yoers who compete in Canada, 
United States, Europe and Japan. 


I really love the yo-yo community. 
I've met so many amazing people 
through yo-yoing. It's allowed me to 
travel to cities | would have never 
dreamed of. Being able to support 
amazing talent and to help push the 
sport/hobby of yo-yoing is a blast. One 
of the challenges we are facing right now 
is what is next? Is a yo-yo boom coming? 
What types of yo-yos should we be 
focusing on? What markets should we 


be focusing on more? 


The one piece of advice I would give 


students is to follow your dreams. If you 
want something bad enough, work 
towards it and it will happen. You too 
could someday get your company's logo 
tattooed on someone's back in Russia! 
Check Caribou Lodge YoyoWorks 


blog at: www.cariboublog.com 
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Does the thought of a job 
interview make you break into a 
nervous sweat? Stop for a minute 
and think about what exactly sets 
the butterflies free in your stom- 
ach. Are you nervous about the 
unexpected because you have 
never before experienced a formal 
interview? Are you feeling like-a 
novice and unsure about how 

to present yourself as a serious 
professional? Are you afraid of 
making a mistake and looking 
foolish? Read on, help is on 

the way. 


Or” revelation that Seems to put most 
students at ease is that the interview 
is a two-way conversation. Think of it 
this way: not only is the interviewer 
assessing your fit for the job, you are 
assessing how well the job and 
organization fit your needs and 
expectations. Be observant at your 
interview — this is your chance to gather 


some information about the atmosphere 


of the workplace. How are people 
interacting with each other—are they 
friendly and congenial or are they 
irritated and stressed? How are people 
dressed? How do the interviewers treat 
you? Do they seem inviting or are they 
giving you the impression that your 
interview is simply one more thing they 
need to check off their long to-do list? 

Asking questions at the interview will 
also providewaluable information. If the 
job posting did not give you enough 
details be prepared to ask more about 
the job. Whonyill you report to? Who 
will you work/Closely with? What kinds 
of projects will you be working on? 
How much travel is required? What 
kind of training will be provided? 

It is likely that you are most anxious 
about actually answering interview 
questions. Interviewers can ask a 
multitude of different questions so it is 
very difficult to anticipate the exact 
questions you will be asked. What you 
can anticipate more accurately is the 
information the interviewers will want to 
collect from you by the end of your time 
together. The best way to do this is to 
spend some time analyzing both the job 
posting you are being interviewed for as 
well as any additional information you 
may have gathered about the job. Write 
down the minimum skills and 
requirements for the job as well’as the 
skills and requirements that would be 
assets to the position. Beside each skill 
or requirement list at least one story you 
can tell to demonstrate your possession 
or use of that skill or requirement. Use 
concrete examples and give details that 
add impact and memorability. 

For example, “I enhanced my web 
design skills by designing my friend’s 


) 


website,” does not have nearly as much 
impact as, “In order to develop my web 
design skills I volunteered to design a 
website for my friend who was starting a 
painting business. I analyzed the needs 
es ‘sof his customers and determined they 


& yc a reliable way to book estimates 


when he was on a job or unavailable by 
phone. I also added value to his website 
by including pictures of his past work, 
testimonials from his customers and links 
to websites on which his clients could 


pick paint colors. Because he was just 
starting up and needed to save money, I 
produced a clean and simple design he 
could easily maintain. I also founda 

web hosting firm that would offer him 

the options he needed at the lowest , 
price.” In the first example you tell the | _ 
interviewer you can design a website. Inv 
the second example you tell the employer 
about your ability to design a website ‘= 
with the needs of your client and the end 
users-as top priority. You also tell the 
employer about your self-motivation, 
research skills and cost effectiveness. 


If you find yourself struggling to come 
up with informative examples, ask others 
for input. Your friends, family and co- 
workers may remember things you told 


‘them about your past experience. Feel 
free to take the examples you compile to 


your interview. Rather than writing your 
examples in script form, write them in 
point form. This makes your examples 
easily accessible in case your memory 
needs a quick boost while you are 
answering a question. 

In your interview, take a second to 
think about what the interviewer is asking 
you. Consider how the question relates to 
the job at hand and give the example that 
best demonstrates your competence, | 
When you have prepared well-thought~ 
out examples with many details yowcanh : 
use parts of the same example to answer 
different questions. The previous;web 
design example could be used to ansWer 
the question, “What kind of experientte’ 
do you have in web design?” as wells, 
“Tell me about a time you went above 
and beyond the requirements of a job.” 
Even though you cannot anticipate the 
exact interview questions that will be 
used, your stories will prepare you to 
share relevant and meaningful 
information throughout your interview. 


ma 
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Practice makes perfect, so before your 
interview get a list of interview questions 
from a book or the Internet and try using 
your prepared examples to answer 
various questions. Don’t let the 
interview be the first time you verbalize 
about yourself. The more you have done 
it before, the more confident you are 
bound to be, and the more comfortable 
you will be using your stories to answer 
a variety of questions. 

So what about the question you didn’t 
anticipate? Don’t panic. It would be 
impossible for you to prepare for every 
possibility. If you need a moment to think, 

(say so and take it. Just because you didn’t 


Af prepare an example doesn’t mean you 
don’t have one. Again, think about why 


the employer is asking yowthe question. 
What do they. want to know? Once you 
figure this out, the example will come. 
Most often people are not prepared 
enough to answer questions that might 
point to something negative about them. 
In preparing for your interview think not 
only about why they should hire you, but 
also about why they shouldn’t hire you. 
You will feel undaunted if you have a plan 
to positively address potential obstacles 
without taking yourself out of the running. 
Keep in mind that employers are also 
using the interview to gain a sense of you 
as a person. They are trying to 
determine if you will get along with their 
existing employees and thrive in their 
work environment. They are also trying 
to gauge if you have the gumption to 
handle the job at hand. After all, there 
are many people who look great on 
paper but who do not have the 
personality and attitude desired. Don’t 
turn into an over-rehearsed robot. Let 
your personality show through. A 
candidate who displays honesty and 
sincerity is already a few steps ahead. 


¢ One Student felt distressed after his first 


interview because he was told by well- 


~ smeaning friends that he gestured too 
ts ; 
‘much when he talked. As a fesult, he sat 


© son his hands the entire interview and felt 
: 7 4] . . . . , 
© eystilted in his delivery. After getting some 


a 
A\ 


47 


©» advice at CAPS, the student was 


encouraged to speak as he normally 
would in a professional situation» He 
went on to many successful interviews. 
Made a mistake in your interview? 
It’s fot the end of the world. If you 


recognize you’ve blundered during your 
interview maintain your composure and 
carry on. Your mistake might not have 
been as noticeable or disastrous as you 
thought it was. Or, it might be 
overlooked because of the calibre of the 
rest of your interview. If you feel your 
mistake is something you should correct, 
do so, but do not dwell on it or 
apologize profusely. This can irritate 
your interviewers and undermine your 
confidence. Simply state that you want 
to correct something you’ve said and 
move on-with a positive attitude. 

In 2008, CAPS surveyed 144 
employers from organizations of varying 
sizes and from a variety of industries 
about their recruitment practices. Here 
are employers’ top five responses when 
asked about common reasons for 
rejecting applicants: lack of job-related 
experience (65.2%), answers are too 
general/not enough information is 
provided (55.7%), speaking overly 
negatively of past experiences/employers 
(55.7%), too many “I don’t know” 
responses (55.7%) and 
overconfidence/arrogance (53.9%). 
Perhaps if the candidates in question had 
prepared examples and been genuine and 
professional in their presentation they 
would have been more successful. 

At CAPS, we know you want to do 
anything you can to increase your 


ACE YO U@K 
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chances of interview success. As such, 
we have a number of resources and 
services in place to support you. In the 
winter term CAPS will host interactive, 
industry-specific panels of employers 
called Acing the Interview. Employers 
who are directly involved with 
recruitment will be asked to address your 
questions about the purpose of the 
interview, how you should prepare for 
interviews, the most commonly-used 
interview structures in the industry, how 
you should answer interview questions, 
what you can do to follow up after an 
interview and how employers handle 
reference checks, 

Not only will you benefit from 
hearing about interviews straight from 
those who conduct them in your 
industry, you will also receive an 
interview guide full of useful interview 
information and sample interview 
questions. In addition, you will be given 
a voucher for a free mock interview. 
This is a one-hour appointment with a 
career advisor at which you can discuss 
your specific interview concerns and 
practice answering interview questions. 
It’s the perfect chance for you to test out 
some of your examples and get feedback 
about their effectiveness. You have four 
months to use théweucher so feel free 
to cash it in close to the time of your 
actual interviews. 

You also might be interested in 
dropping into the CAPS office in SUB or 
HUB to browse through our selection of 
interview books. You will find some 
books that give you sample questions and 
answers, some'that are specific to your 
field, and others that address a specific 
type of interviewing like behaviour- 
descriptive or case-based interviews. In 
addition, you will find books that suggest 
what you might ask in your interview. To 
search for the titles that interest you take 
advantage of the Career Resource Centre 
Catalog on the CAPS website at 
www.capsvualberta.ca. To add another 
tool to your arsenal see our article on 
maps on page 23.and get to your interview 
on time without getting lost. 

Ifthe nervous butterflies are plaguing 
you rest assured there is plenty you can 
do to battle them... A little preparation, a 
lot of flexibility anda dash of confidence 
and personality might be just the recipe 
you are looking for. 
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advice on agriculture and ~ 
environment related | 
issues, who are you going ™& 


to call? 
...call your Professional Agrologist!!! 


Agrology is a growing, diverse and exciting profession. Some of the areas of practice in Agrology include crop 
and livestock production and management; assessment and remediation of contaminated land; food and 
nutrition science; environmental impact assessment; business and marketing; land conservation and 
reclamation; financial system management and economic analysis; soil and terrain classification mapping and 
land evaluation. Professional Agrologists are committed to life-long learning and continuing competence in 
‘their areas of practice. 


The Alberta Institute of Agrologists is the professional regulatory body that exists to ensure that the practice 
of Agrology is conducted with integrity in a competent and ethical manner. The Agrology Profession Act in 
Alberta requires that all who practice Agrology within the province are members of this peer-regulated 
Institute. 


Contact the Institute to become an Agrologist in Training: 
Phone : 780-464-9797 #249, 2055 Premier Way 


Email: info@aia.ab.ca Sherwood Park, AB T8HO0G2 
Web: www.daia.ab.ca 
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| want 
to bea 


Dragon! 


We hit campus and asked students to share their most 
embarrassing job interview moments. Here’s what they said: 


“| was being interviewed for a position as 
camp counselor and the interviewer 
asked me what | wanted to be when | was 
a kid. | replied that | wanted to be a 
yellow fire-breathing dragon that 
breathed blue fire (because blue fire is 
hotter than red fire). | got offered the job on the spot.” 
- WILLIAM 


“| was being interviewed by a bakery on 
Whyte Avenue and was asked what | 
would do if a customer was rude to me or 
did not tip well. | proceeded to tell a story 
about when | was a Server at a restaurant 
and a customer left me a $1.50 tip ona 
$100 bill. | told the interviewer about how | followed the 
customer out as he was leaving the restaurant and how | 
asked him if | had given poor customer service. The patron 
said ‘no’ so | informed him that tips are supposed to be at 
least 15% of the bill and then thanked him for visiting the 
restaurant. Only after | had finished telling the interviewer 
the story did | reatize that perhaps it was not the most 
flattering anecdote to share. Safe to say | did not get called 
back for the position.” - ADAM 


“| went on a job interview with Rogers 
Video and the interviewer asked me what 
my favorite movie was. | said, My 
favorite movie is A Walk to Remember. 
You know that new movie with Marilyn 

fe Monroe?’ The interviewer replied with, 
‘Are you aware that Marilyn Monroe's been dead for over 
40 years?’ | meant to say Mandy Moore...it was pretty 
embarrassing.” - BULCHA 


“| was interviewing at a golf course for a 
position that required me to lift bags of 
golf clubs in the air on a regular basis. 
To see if | could handle one of the job's 
duties they had me lift a bag of golf clubs 
in the air. | lifted the bag of golf clubs 
only to trip over my own feet, spill the golf clubs all over the 
floor and land on top of the pile of clubs on the ground. | 
ended up getting a job with the golf course, but not for the 
original position | interviewed for.” 

- SHANNON 


If you have an unusually large collection of embarrassing interview stories you might find our article on interviews on page 18 helpful. 
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CAPS Librarian’s Hi-5 
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TRANSITIONING 


from School to Work 


he books on this list discuss how to 

transition from school to work, from 
student to professional. Some of the 
books talk about career planning and 
money, others talk about adapting to the 
workplace. 
Getting from College to Career: 90 
Things to do Before You Join the Real 
World Lindsey Pollak, the author, has 90 
different tips or actions a student can take 
before leaving school for work. Some of 
her tips include using your breaks for 
community service, finding a mentor and 
doing mock interviews, all of which you 
can find out more about from CAPS. 


New Kid on the Block: 10 Steps to Help 
You Survive and Thrive in Your First 100 
Days onthe Job Written for the “new 
kid”—the person transitioning into a 
new organization, a new job or a 
promotion—this book addresses soft 
skills, such as communication, and 
provides examples on how to manage in 
an office environment from attending 
meetings to scheduling work. A worker 
at any level could get something out of 
this book, but for a person who has 
never worked in an office environment, 


the advice could be essential. 
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Ramen Noodles, Rent and Resumes: 
The After-College Guide to Life 

This book tackles more personal issues, 
such as deciding to move back in with 
your parents upon graduation, deciding 
to go to graduate school and having a 
social life when you have left some of 
your friends behind with graduation. The 
book is sensitive to the emotional and 
personal issues of the transition from 
school to work. 


Watercooler Wisdom: How Smart 
People Prosper in the Face of Conflict, 
Pressure & Change If you aren’t sure 
how to adapt to your new work 
environment or you have met a personal 
obstacle at work (such as an unhelpful 
colleague) this book has tips and 
suggestions about how to manage 
people, relationships and your own 
responses to workplace difficulties. 
Plenty of advice to help you develop 
good interpersonal habits in the 
workplace. 


Working World 101: The New Grad’s 
Guide to Getting a Job This book is 
about practical job-seeking skills for new 
grads including writing a resume and 
preparing for an interview. The majority 
of the book focuses on professional 
presentation, such as telephone manners, 
appearance and the etiquette of 
interviews and waiting for a job offer. 


A teaching career... 
its on your HORIZON. 


Horizon School Division offers new 
teachers tremendous opportunities for 
growth, support, and empowerment. 
Horizon believes that people make 
the difference and that it is the quality 
of instruction and caring that makes 
the greatest difference to learning and 
well-being. We look for only the best 
and brightest teachers to work with 
students. In return, we pride ourselves 
on the working conditions, collegiality, 
learning opportunities, and collaboration 
we provide. 


Make a difference... 
Join TEAM HORIZON. 


The Horizon School Division is a 
rural jurisdiction providing education 
services to approximately 3500 students. 
There are 20 schools of various grade 
configurations, as well as 18 colony 
schools. Most of the communities within 
the Horizon School Division are small, 
with the Town of Taber, population 
7500, being the largest. Schools range 
in size from 70 to 500 students. 


Horizon School Division No.67 
6302-56 Street 

Taber, AB T1G 1Z9 

Phone: (403) 223-3547 

Fax: (403) 223-2999 
www.horizon.ab.ca 


Superintendent of Schools - 
Dr. Cheryl Gilmore 
Human Resources - 
Adriana Ota 


All positions are posted on our website 
(www.horizon.ab.ca). Click on Human 
Resources. 


Where are you? Using Maps in Your Work Search 
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f you’ve ever gotten lost on your way 
to a job interview, or needed driving 
directions to a work site, you know a 
map can be a powerful tool when 
looking for work and staying employed. 
Here are five uses of online maps or 


Yahoo! Pipes is a tool you can use 
to mash up (create a new service by 


can also add your location using the 
app GeoTweeter, http://www.geo 

combining data or functionality tweeter.com/. With your Twitter 
from different sources) content from account and access to the Internet 


around the web. You might want to (though there is an iPhone app of 


map apps that will help: 


Most people have used Google Maps 
to get driving directions, but did you 
know you can also use Google Maps 
to get walking directions, or to arrive 
at your destination by public 
transport? Google Maps are a useful 
tool both locally, and in new and 
unfamiliar cities. 


Some vertical search engines, like 
Indeed.ca (used to search job 
postings), provide a map to the 
organization’s location so you can 
see exactly where they are. Since 
some vertical search engines use 
Google Maps, you can easily click 
on the get directions link and find 


your way there. 
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EDMONTON CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


HIRING! 


780 441-6000 
wivw.ecSd.nct 


use Yahoo! Pipes when you are 
searching for jobs in a specific 
geographical location. For example, 
use Yahoo! Pipes to build your own 
search engine that searches for job 
postings and include a map module 
that will map your results. Visit 
Yahoo! Pipes at http://pipes.yahoo. 
com/pipes/, click on browse, then 
search for jobs and maps _ to see 
available Yahoo! Pipes that use 
mapping modules. If you have a 
Yahoo! account, you can work from 
a template when creating a Yahoo! 
Pipe that includes a map. 


If you’re running your own business 
and providing updates on Twitter, 
like Kogi BBQ-To-Go does in Los 
Angeles (http://kogibbq.com/), you 


G 


the same name), you can provide 
your location so people who follow 
your updates can find you. 


Maps are also useful if you have 
relocated to a new city or 
neighbourhood for work - perhaps 
you are trying to find a gym or the 
closest grocery store. Walk Score, 
http://www.walkscore.com/, allows 
you to search by address—yes, 
Canadian addresses work—and see 
which amenities are within walking 
distance. Walk Score can also be of 
use in your own city. If you are 
planning on taking a contact out for 
coffee to conduct a career 
information interview, you can use 
Walk Score to find a convenient 
coffee shop for your meeting. 


If you are looking for a rewarding 
faith-based teaching career, 


Edmonton Catholic Schools 


is looking for you! 


+ Cap 
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CAPS: Your U of A Career Centre 


Education Career rar 
Foire d emploi en Education 


The Education Career Fairs 
are designed for all students 
studying in the Faculty of 
Education at the University of . 
Alberta. In 2010, there will be 
two fairs, one on the main 
campus in the Butterdome 
and a francophone fair at 
Camups St. Jean. 


Education Career Fair 2010 
Main Campus 

Monday, January 18, 2010 
10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
Butterdome = 
Foire d'emploien Education 2010 
Lundi 18 janvier 2010 
18h a 20h, 

dans le gymnase de 
Campus Saint Jean, 
Pavillon McMahon 


CAPS www.caps.ualberta.ca 


Come work for Northern Lights 
School Division No. 69. 


Located in the heart of the Lakeland - a 
recreational paradise for fishing, hunting, 
RVing, sailing and camping. The area 
also features a variety of other family- 
friendly recreational amenities and plenty 
of venues to enjoy cultural programs. 


Bachelor of Education - Looking for 
teachers to teach grades K — 12, French 
Immersion and Russian Immersion. 


Bachelor of Social Work - Looking for 
School Counselors. 


Please apply by emailing your resume to: 
recruitment@nlsd.ab.ca 


www.nlsd.ab.ca 
Click on Jobs to view our current 
Openings. 


Choose a teaching career 


Calgary Board of Education 


Employer Information Sessions 


CPPCC CeO OOOH HEH T OE EEEEE DESO DE SEES EEOEES 


Attending Employer 
Information Sessions 
is an excellent way 
to learn about career 
and employment 
Opportunities in your 
area(s) and with your 
employer of choice. 
Pre-register for Employer 
Information Sessions on 


CAPS website. 
www.caps.ualberta.ca 
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Join the best in class. 


Peer oerescccoceeseeseeeHeEEEeH Heese ssoeeseeseeeeeee: 


Tuesday, January 19 


Shell Canada Ltd. 
5 to 6:30 p.m. 
E1-007 ETLC 


Open to all 3rd and 4th year Engineering 
students. 


Wednesday, January 20 


IBM Canada 


5 to 6:30 p.m. 
E1-003, ETLC 


Open to all 2nd and 3rd year students in 
Computing Science, Computer and Electrical 
Engineering. 


COCO OOOH EEE EEE EEE EHE SEH ESESSS ESE ESOOS ESE SESE EEES 


A career with the Calgary Board of Education 
offers enormous opportunities, rewards and support. 


Join us and be part of a world-class 

education system, where employees 

are highly valued and recognized as the driving 
force behind our students’ academic success. 


We're looking for teachers who are willing to make a com- 
mitment to a career of 
lifelong learning and who will contribute to our dynamic 
school system. 
Apply now at http://www.cbe.ab.ca/careers 
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Approximately how many summer students 
do you hire? 


College Pro: Twenty-one franchisees and 
200 painters. 


Bissell Centre: Six to ten summer students. 


Can you describe some of the projects or 
tasks that your summer students do? 


College Pro: Our summer students paint the 
exteriors of residential homes. Franchisees 
take care of the management of the business 
- sales, marketing, hiring, bill collection and 
so on. 


Bissell Centre: In the city, the Summer 
Recreation and Wellness Coordinators 
organize activities for our adult participants. 
This includes seeking donations, planning 
events, administrative duties and taking 
participants on outings. There are a variety 
of positions at the Moonlight Bay Camp and 
tasks range from day-to-day operations and 
coordinating the programming to camp 
maintenance, lawn care, chores and giving 
out supplies. This summer, we might also be 
hiring summer students as cooks. 
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Ask an Employer 


Se eorrsesesessecvessesceesses 


About Summer Jobs 


Danny Kerr 
General Manager 
College Pro Painters 


What do you look for in a summer student? 


College Pro: We look for people who can 
deal with stress, who prefer to be a leaders 
and are able to set goals. They also need to 
understand people, be trustworthy, hard- 
working and able to deal with conflict. 


Bissell Centre: We don't necessarily look for 
candidates with a camp background, but we 
do need people who have previous experience 
working with adults or children in 
recreational settings. Experience in planning 
is an asset. They need to be friendly, outgoing 
and accepting of people for who they are. We 
don't hire based on educational background, 
however we have a lot of students from 
Education and Physical Education. 


What value do summer students bring to 
your organization? 


College Pro: | think having students as the 
franchisee gives us a unique spin on the 
painting industry since we are building 
entrepreneurs. Customers are excited about 
hiring students because they see the 
students’ passion. For the students, it’s an 
experience, not just a job. College Pro 
Painters is a learning organization so 
students fit into the culture because they are 
willing to learn. 


Bissell Centre: Our program only runs in the 
summer so it’s a perfect fit for students. We 
find students have more recent experience 
and education so it’s fresh in their minds and 
they are eager to apply their knowledge right 
away. 


Kristy Berryman 
Manager of Recreation 
and Wellness 

Bissell Centre 


Do you generally keep students on after 
summer employment? 


College Pro: It's not common, but there are 
some who want to continue through the year 
and we're fine with that. 


Bissell Centre: Yes. Some stay with us ona 
part-time basis, others are full-time - | was 
once asummer student who ended up ina 

full-time, permanent position! 


What lasting effects do summer jobs have 
on students? 


College Pro: Our students build confidence 
in pursuing bigger things. They also build 
leadership skills and they learn stress 
management - when they go back to school, 
everything seems more manageable after 
what they've done in the summer. 


Bissell Centre: They always walk away with 
a better understanding of people in poverty. 
They seem to realize how close we are to the 
people we serve. Additionally, they gain 
planning experience, supervisory skills, 
independence and problem-solving skills. 


What advice would you give to students who 
are looking for summer jobs? 


College Pro: Start early. Be humble when 
looking for jobs. Ask yourself what you will 
be able to get out of the job in the long run; 
don’t just look at how much money you will 
make. 


Bissell Centre: Spend time writing a good 
cover letter. Go to the job fairs. We always 
attend the U of A’s Summer Job Fair and we 
like to be able to put a face to the resume. 
We often hire people we meet at the fair. 


College Pro Painters is North America’s 
original student painting company. They 
focus on recruiting and training students to 
become young leaders and franchise owners. 


Located in the heart of Edmonton's inner 
city, Bissel Centre offers a wide range of 
services with the goal of giving people the 
opportunity and the means to make positive 
choices and helping them to be as self- 
reliant as possible. 


Your life story in 500 words or less: 
Writing a personal statement 
Tuesday, January 26 from 12:35 to 
1:20 p.m., 2-100 SUB 


Making career fairs and career 
forums work for you! 

Tuesday, February 2 from 12:35 to 
1:20 p.m., 2-100 SUB 


Looking for work as a substitute 
teacher Monday, February 8 from 
12:05 to 12:50 p.m., 2-100 SUB 


Dear Employer...How do | write 
better work search letters? 
Tuesday, February ? from 12:35 to 
1:20 p.m., 2-100 SUB 


Make me an offer! Tips on 
negotiating and evaluating job offers 
Wednesday, March 3 from 12:05 to 
12:50 p.m., 2-100 SUB 


What the heck are you going to do 
with that? Career advice for Arts 
students Wednesday, March 17 from 
12:05 to 12:50 p.m., 8917 HUB Mall 


What the heck are you going to do 
with that? Career advice for Science 
students Thursday, March 18 from 
12:35 to 1:20 p.m., 2-100 SUB 


Finding asummer job Tuesday, 
March 23 from 12:35 to 1:20 p.m., 
2-100 SUB 


{ 
{ 


Promoting Professional 
Accounting 


Registered Public 
Accountant's Association 
(RPAA) 


Quebec, Ontario, Alberta, Saskatch: an, 


Manitoba,British Columbia, Canada 


The Registered Public Accountant's 
Association (RPAA), is an organization 
committed to promoting professional 
accounting for a diverse group of 
professional accountants. 


Becoming an RPAA Member, provides you 
with an incredible opportunity to meet 
with those practicing in all areas of the 
accounting industry. Once you have 
obtained your membership you will be 
part of a professional and well recognized 
organization of professionals. 


If you aspire to reach a Professional 
Accounting designation, but do not hold 
a university degree, be sure to take full 
advantage of a membership in the RPAA 
We will provide you with enhanced 
opportunities for continued growth in the 
industry. 


We are dedicated to challenging members 
to develop awareness, new insights and 
continued professionalism 


If you are interested in becoming an 
influence in the future of Accounting, 
contact us today and start your career on 
the path to leadership. Be a part of our 
dynamic and growing association. Call us 
for more information or visit us at 


www.rpaa.org 


Brown Bag Lunch Seminar 


id you know that you can use point 

form in a cover letter? That winter 
is a great time to start your summer 
work search? That it can be more useful 
to network with your acquaintances 
than with your friends? 

If you are interested in taking a bite 
out of your career and work search by 
learning more of these useful tidbits, 
CAPS offers a satisfying series of Brown 
Bag Lunch Seminars to meet your needs. 
Learn about a range of topics including 
writing work search letters, evaluating 
and negotiating job offers, finding 
summer work, networking and making 
the most of attending career fairs and 
career forums. 

If you are interested in furthering 
your education you will benefit from 
seminars on applying to graduate, 
medical or law school and writing a 
personal statement. If you are an 
Education student you have access to a 


series of seminars that will introduce you 


Phone: (780) 986-2500 
Fax: (780) 986-8620 
Toll-free: 1-800-583-0688 
feedback@starcatholic.ab.ca 


www. faithinyourfuture.ca 


eceesesescoscsceeeeeeees eeceseecece eecees eee! 


Lunching and Learning § 
A Recipe for Success A 


to career options outside the classroom 
or help you find work as a teacher or 
substitute teacher. CAPS also offers 
seminars outlining career options for 
those in Arts and Science. 

The best part of these seminars? 
They’re free! You also do not need to 
pre-register. Simply show up to the listed 
location at the start time, pick up a copy 
of the slides and settle in to learn while 
you eat your lunch. There’s certainly no 
harm in feeding your mind while you 
feed your body. For your convenience, 
we schedule seminars to fit within the 
lunch hour giving you enough time to 
travel back and forth to your classes. 
Seminars on Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays run from 12:05 to 12:50 p.m, 
and seminars on Tuesdays and Thursdays 
run from 12:35 to 1:20 p.m. 

You can find a full list of seminars, 
their descriptions, dates, times and 
locations on the CAPS website, 


www.caps.ualberta.ca. 


Fort Vermilion 
School Division 
No. 52 


www .fvsd.ab.ca 
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Book Review 


LinkedIn 
Facebook 


Twitter 
MySpace 


AND OTHER SOCIAL NETWORKS 


a Job on Linked!n, 
Facebook, Twitter, 
MySpace and Other 
Social Networks 


by Brad and Debra Schepp 


Schepp, B., & Schepp, D. (2010). 


New York: McGraw-Hill. 


A majority of people in Canada have, 
at the very least, signed on to 
Facebook to take a look at the site. 
Many students on the University of 
Alberta campus have Facebook profiles 
or profiles on other social networking 
sites such as HiS5, Mixi and Orkut, 
though there are probably far fewer with 
MySpace, Twitter and LinkedIn profiles. 
If you only use your online networking 
to look at your friends’ pictures, join 
groups and play Farmville, you may be 
overlooking the opportunity to use these 
sites to look for work. 

Over half of How to Find a Job on 
LinkedIn, Facebook, Twitter, MySpace 
and Other Social Networks is devoted to 
LinkedIn, an online networking site 
meant for business networking, including 
looking for permanent employment or 
freelance work. LinkedIn emphasizes 
business networking with options to look 
up alumni and colleagues from past and 
current employment, form professional 
groups, gather recommendations and 
post a printable profile that is similar to 
a resume. LinkedIn also allows you to 
connect through intermediaries (which 
control spam) to people who work in 
organizations with job postings either on 
LinkedIn or on an online job board that 
supports LinkedIn tools. The emphasis of 
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the book is on LinkedIn because it is 
meant for business purposes, including 
finding employment, while the emphasis 
of other sites is on socializing and 
updating your contacts on your status. 

The other sites mentioned in the book 
receive one chapter each with a brisk 
introduction to the service and 
testimonials from users who have 
successfully found work using the site. 
The descriptions are very clear as to 
which industries use the site with the 
most success: MySpace for music and 
communications, Facebook for 
marketing and Twitter for social media, 
programming and Internet recruitment. 
The authors also describe available 
plug-ins or tools, such as MySpace’s 
partnership with SimplyHired, that 
supply job postings to users of the site. 

How to Find a Job on LinkedIn, 
Facebook, Twitter, MySpace and Other 
Social Networks is a good how-to guide 
for using online networking in your job 
search. You can find out more about this 
topic by visiting The WORKbook, CAPS’ 
online classroom, and investigating the 
courses Using the Internet to Find Work 
and Talking to Strangers: Networking, 
Information Interviewing and Cold 
Calling for Employment or by contacting 
CAPS for assistance. 


LOOKING FOR 
A CAREER? 


One employer 
thousands of opportunities 


Un employeur 
des milliers de possibilités 


Serving with excellence and integrity 


Servir avec excellence et intégrité 


GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 
ALBERTA CAREER FAIR 
Bring your resume! 


Wednesday, February 24 
10:00 am to 8:00 pm 


Dinwoodie Lounge 
2-000 Students’ Union Building 
University of Alberta Campus 


For college and university 
students and graduates 


Pour les étudiants et finissants 
de niveaux collégial et universitaire 


Information 
www.fair.jobs.gc.ca 
or contact CAPS 
www.caps.ualberta.ca 


Canada 


CAPS: Your U of A Career Centre 


Bl 


d Resume Review 


Q) 


Thursday, January 14 
Tuesday, February 2 


Wednesday, March 10 


eke i gs 


MINING - IS IT IN YOUR FUTURE? 
Sherritt Coal, Canada’s largest producer of thermal coal, is proud of its industry leading employee safety 
record and responsible land management practices. 


Sherritt Coal utilizes innovative technology to produce reliable, affordable and clean energy that will 
satisfy today’s needs and remain a viable source of energy for future generations. 


Start now, grow professionally and emerge as a leader in the mining industry, where opportunities are 
endless. 


Be a part of our innovative team and start with Sherritt Coal. 


peer sherritt coal 
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THANK YOU 


to the organizations recruiting at CAPS from May 1 to November 2, 200? 
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20/20 Seed Labs Ine 

BLT ine, 

A Workplace Law Office 

Able Creations Technologies 
Accenture 

Acuren Group Inc. 

ADW MUSIC 

Aecon Group - Edmonton 

Afexa Life Sciences Inc 
Ag-Quest, Inc. - Minto, MB 
Alberta Association of School 
Resource Officers 

Alberta Caregivers Association 
Alberta Conservation Association 
Alberta Council For Global 
Cooperation 

Alberta Health Services 

Alberta Health Services - Cancer 
Corridor - Calgary 

Alberta Heritage Foundation for 
Medical Research 

Alberta Liberal Caucus 

Alberta Medical Association 
Alberta Motor Association 
Alberta Research Council 
Alberta Soccer Association 
Alberta-Pacific Forest Industries 
Inc. 
Alberta’s YouthVOLUNTEER! 


Society 


Alliance Energy Services 


S 


taLink 

Amity Corporation 

Angus Reid Strategies 

Apache Canada Ltd. 

Apollo Out of School Care Ltd. 
ARPA 

Art Gallery of Alberta 


Association For Supported 
Community Connections 


AT Films Ine. 
ATCO Electric 
ATCO Pipelines 


Athabasca University 


Bank of Canada 

Bank of China (Hong Kong) 
Barclays Capital 

Barrick Energy Inc. 

BASF - Lethbridge 

Battle River Research Group 
Bayer CropScience 

Baylis Medical 

Beam Global Canada Inc. 
Big Brothers Big Sisters Edmonton 
& Area 


Bird Construction Company 
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Blu’s WomensWear - Edmonton 
BMO Capital Markets 

Body by Bennett 

Boxx Modular 

Boys’ and Girls’ Club - Edmonton 


BP Canada Energy Company - 
Calgary 


Braithwaite Management 
Consulting Ltd 

Brander Gardens After School 
Parents’ Association 

Bredin Institute - Centre for 
Learning 

Bridges Consulting Services 
Business Improvement Solutions 
Butterfield Family 

CA School of Business 

Calgary Board of Education 
Call Genie Inc 

Cameco Corporation 

Camp Maskepetoon 

Camp Warwa Society 

Campbell Scientific (Canada) 
Corporation 

Camrose Police Service 

Canada Safeway Limited - Calgary 
Canadian Blood Services - 
Edmonton 

Canadian Cancer Society AB/NWT 


Canadian Mental Health 
Association - Edmonton Region 


Canadian Natural Resources 
Limited 

Canadian Pacific Railway 
Canadian Red Cross 


Canadian Resource Valuation 
Group Inc. 


Canadian Rockies Public Schools 
Candema Property Management 
Capital Power Corporation 
CAREERS: The Next Generation 
Foundation 


Cargill Limited - Winnipeg 

Cash N Go 

Catholic Social Services 

CBI Health - Calgary 

Centre for Autism Services Alberta 
Cerebral Palsy Association in 
Alberta 

C-FER Technologies (1999) Inc. 
Charton Hobbs Inc. 

Chenomx Inc. 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company 
Chinook Multimedia 

City of Edmonton 


City of Fort Saskatchewan 


City of Red Deer 

City of St. Albert, Human Resource 
Services 

City of Abbotsford 

Clearview Public Schools 
Climate Change Central 

Clinical Trials Program 

Cohos Evamy 

College Pro Painters - Edmonton 
ComFree 

Community Neurorehab Services 


Concordia University College of 
Alberta 


ConocoPhillips Canada 


Conseil de développement 
économique des Territoires du 
Nord-Ouest (CDETNO) 
Consolidated Gypsum Supply Ltd 
Consulate General of Japan in 
Calgary 

Consumers’ Co-operative Refineries 
Ltd. 

Coronation Physiotherapy 
Cranesmart Systems 

Credit Union Deposit Guarantee 
Corporation 

Creekside Support Services Ltd. 
CSA Physiotherapy 

Cummins Western Canada 
Custom House 

Cybera Inc. 

Cybernius Medical Ltd. 


Dalhousie University MBA and 
Joint Programs 

David Aplin Recruiting 

DECSA (Distinctive Employment 
Counselling Services of Alberta) 


Defence Construction Canada/ 
Construction de Defense Canada 


Deloitte - Edmonton 
Devon Canada Corporation 
Devon Christian School 


Direct Energy 


Dow AgroSciences Canada Ine. - 
Calgary 

Ducada Recruitment 

E. I. DuPont Canada Company 
Early Intervention Services, College 
of New Caledonia Lakes District 
Campus 

Earth Energy Resources Inc. - 
Grande Prairie 


Edmonton Airports 


Edmonton Catholic Separate 
School District No. 7 


Edmonton Inner City Children’s 
Project Society 


Edmonton John Howard Society 
Edmonton Magi Seal 


Edmonton Mennonite Centre For 
Newcomers 


Edmonton Music Studios Inc 


Edmonton Northwest Out of 
School Care 


Edmonton Oilers and Edmonton 
Oil Kings Hockey Club 
Edmonton Public Library 
Edmonton Public Schools 
Edmonton Rec League 


Edmonton Science Outreach 
etwork 


Edmonton Sport and Social Club 


Edmonton West Primary Care 
Network 


ElderCare Edmonton 

EMC 

EMD Serono 

Employment Office Canada 
Enbridge - Edmonton 


EnCana Corporation 


Energy Resources Conservation 
Board 


Enerplus Resources Fund 

Engage Agro Corporation 
Engineered Air Ltd. 

ENMAX Corporation 

EPCOR 

Esmail, Salim M. (Doctor of 
Orthopaedic Medicine and Surgery) 
EvelineCharles Salons & Spas 
Events Marketing 

Executive Source 

Exhibit Installation Services (E.I.S.) 
Express Employment Professionals 
ExxonMobil Canada 

Farmers of North America 
Federated Co-operatives Limited 
Finning (Canada) - Edmonton 
First Derivatives Plc 

FirstEnergy Capital Corporation 
Firsthand Marketing Ltd. 

Fisher Scientific 

Five Hills Health Region 

Flynn Canada Ltd. 

Focus Corporation 

Ford Credit Canada Limited 
Fradsham Family 

Franvest Capital Partners Inc. 


Fraser Health / Providence Health 
Care / Vancouver Coastal Health 


Fraser Health Authority 

Friends of Rutherford House 
Frontier College - Edmonton 
Fulton Child Care Centre 
Gateway Research Organization 
GE Canada - Calgary 


German Language School Society 
of Edmonton 


eeeroesseeseeseseee 


Getting Ready for Inclusion Today 
(The GRIT Program) 


Gilead Alberta ULC 
Glenora Child Care Society 


Government of Alberta, Alberta 
Auditor General 


Government of Alberta, Alberta 
Children & Youth Services 


Government of Alberta, Alberta 
Health and Wellness 


Goyernment of Alberta, Ministry of 
Solicitor General & Public Security, 
Correctional Services Division 


Government of Canada, Canada 
Revenue Agency 


Government of Canada, Canadian 
Forces Personnel & Family Support 
Services (CFPSA) 


Government of Canada, 
Department of Finance 


Government of Canada, Parks 
Canada Agency - Banff 


Government of Canada, 
Recruitment of Policy Leaders 
Program 

Government of Canada, Statistics 
Canada - Census of Agriculture 


Grande Yellowhead Public School 
Division No. 77 


Greater Edmonton Foundation 
(GEF): Housing for Seniors 
Great-West Life Assurance 
Company - Winnipeg 

Halliburton Canada - Calgary 
Halpert Monsma 

Halsall Associates 

Hazco Environmental Services Ltd. 


Heart and Stroke Foundation of 
Alberta, NWT & Nunavut - 
Calgary 

Help the Aged (Canada) 
Home-Within-A-Home-Society of 
Edmonton 


Hong Kong Economic & Trade 
Office 


IBM Canada Limited 


ICMS, Inc - Alberta & 
Saskatchewan 


Imperial Oil Limited 

Imperial Tobacco Canada 
Impres Pharma - Waterloo 
Industrial Evolution Corp. 
Innovative Intervention Services 
Inside Education - Edmonton 
Interior Health Authority 


Inventa Sales & Promotions - 
Vancouver 


Investors Group 

Jasper Place Child & Family 
Resource Centre 

JD Sweid Foods 

John Crane Canada Inc. 
John Deere Ltd. - Ontario 
Jurassic FEC 


Juvenile Diabetes Research 
Foundation - Calgary 


Keegan Psychological Services Ltd. 
Keystone Labs Inc. 

Kids First Communication Services 
Inc. 

Kiewit - Edmonton 

Kinetic Projects 

Kitchen Partners Limited 

KMT Hepatech Inc. 

Knires Consulting 

Kurtz Family 

Lafarge North America - Edmonton 
Lauderdale Afterschool Program 
Layfield Group Limited 

Legal Aid Alberta 

Leger Marketing 

Light of Christ Catholic School 
Division #16 

Literacy Alberta Society 

Loblaw Companies Ltd. - 
Brampton, ON 

Louis Dreyfus Canada Ltd. 
M.D. Spirit River #133 
Mamawetan Churchill River 
Health Region 

Mammoet Canada Western Ltd. 
Management Development 
Program (MDP) 

Manasc Isaac Architects 
Manitoba Hydro 

Many Rivers Counselling and 
Support Services 


Maple Leaf Consumer Foods (Fresh 
Poultry) - Edmonton 


Maxxam Analytics Inc 
McDougall House Association 
McHelen’s Caregiver 

McKernan Child Care Society 
Mercer 

Meyers Norris Penny - Edmonton 


Millar Western Forest Products Ltd. 
- Edmonton 


Millwoods Family Resource Centre 
Modular Barge 

Monsanto Canada 

Mosaic Marketing Solutions - 
Mississauga 

Multicultural Coalition 
Multiple Sclerosis Society of 
Canada, Alberta Division 
Muscular Dystrophy Canada 
My Filosophy Inc. 

NAIT Students’ Association 
Nason Contracting Group Ltd. 


National Oilwell Varco 


NDP - Rachel Notley, MLA, 
Edmonton-Strathcona 


Nexen Inc. 
Nicola Family Therapy 
NorQuest College 


North American Construction 
Group 


North Eastman Health Association 
Northern Alberta Sleep Clinic 


orthern Health Authority - 
Corporate Office 


Northern Lights School Division 
No. 113 (Saskatchewan) 


Northlands 


OV - National Oilwell Varco - 
Leduc 


NOVA Chemicals - Red Deer 
OEM Remanufacturing Company 


On Spec Magazine 

Optessa Inc 

OzTREKK - Study in Australia 
Pacific & Western Bank of Canada 
Paladin Security 

Pason Systems Corp. 

Peace River School Division No. 10 
Pengrowth Corporation 

Personal Care Physio Inc. 

Peter Wong Law Office 

PNR Railworks Inc. 

Polycore Canada Inc. 

Portage College 

Prairie Malt Limited 

Prince Albert Parkland Health 
Region 

Prochnau Family 

Progressive Academy 

Project Search Group 

Proven Reserves Exploitation Ltd. 
Pure Vision Inc. 

Qualicare Health Services 
Quantiam Technologies Inc. 
Questionmark Corporation 

R&S Out of School Care 

Rabeeh Family 

RBC Capital Markets 

Red Deer College 

Rexall Family of Pharmacies - 
Mississauga 

Reynolds and Reynolds (Canada) 
Ltd. 

Rigsmart Systems 

Ringette Alberta 

Ritchie Bros, Auctioneers 

RONA Ine. 

Ronald McDonald House 

Safely on Board 

Sahtu Renewable Resources Board 
Saltibus Family 

Salto Gymnastics Club 

Sanjel Corporation - Calgary 
SARPI LTD 


THANK YOU 
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Saskatchewan Crop Insurance 
Corporation 


Schizophrenia Society of Alberta, 
Edmonton & Area Chapter 
Schlumberger - Sugar Land, TX 
Schlumberger Canada Ltd. - 
Calgary 

Schmidt Realty Group Inc 
Schwab & Schwab 

SeaJay Payroll Services INC 
Sequiter Inc. 

Servus Credit Union 

Sexual Assault Centre of Edmonton 
Shaw Cable - Edmonton 

Shaw Communications 

Shell Canada Limited 
Shepherd’s Care Foundation 
Sherritt Coal 

Shoppers Drug Mart 

SIX Real Estate 

Skechers, USA 

SMART Technologies Inc. 

Snap Fitness Sherwood Park 
Snow Valley Ski Club 
SnowSeekers Inc. 

Solstice Canada Corp. 

SPE Canada 

Special Olympics Alberta 
Spectrum Sports 


Spencer Environmental 
Management Services Ltd. 


Stollery Children’s Hospital 
Foundation 


Strathcona County 
Stuart Olson Construction 


Student Works Painting 
Corporation 


studentcare.net/works 
Sturgeon County 
SUBNET Solutions Inc. 
Subway Franchisee Advertising 
Fund Trust 

Sulzer Turbo Services 
Sun Life Financial US 
Sunfresh Farms Ltd. 
Sunrise Health Region 
Surepoint Services Inc. 
Tarpon Energy 


TD Bank Financial Group - 
Toronto 

TEKsystems Canada - Edmonton 
TERA Environmental Consultants 
The Alberta School Employee 
Benefit Plan 

The Alex Community Health 
Centre 

The Bennett Centre 

The Bethany Group 

The Book Fair Company 

The Business Link 

The Council of Canadians 

The D. E. Shaw Group 
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Phe Elizabeth Fry Society of 
Edmonton 

The Friends of Royal Alberta 
Museum Society 


The Good Samaritan Society 

The Henschel Family 

The Lung Association - Alberta & 
WT 


The Source - Barrie, ON 


| 


he Support Network 


herapybe 


hompson Nicola Family Resource 


ociety 


In 


“horncliff After School Care 

Tim Horton Children’s Foundation 
Total E&P Canada Ltd. 

Towers Perrin - Calgary 

Toybox Media Inc. 


TransAlta Corporation 


TTG Systems Incorporated 


Tundra Site Services 


U 
Cc 
L 
H 
U 
E 
L 

U 
L 

U 
C 


of A, Academic Information and 
ommunication Technologies (AICT) 


of A, Addiction and Mental 
ealth Research Laboratory 


of A, Agricultural, Life and 
nvironmental Sciences 

of A, Athletics 

of A, Augustana Faculty 

of A, Biosciences Animal Service 
of A, CAPS: Your U of A Career 


entre 


wrha.mb.ca/careers 
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HIRING 
FREEZE 


IN MANITOBA 
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U of A, Centre for International 
Business Studies 

U of A, Centre for Writers 

U of A, Child Study Centre 

U of A, CJSR FM88 

U of A, Community and 
Occupational Medicine Program 
U of A, Community Service- 
Learning (CSL) 

U of A, Critical Care Research 
Group 


of A, Department of Biological 


ciences 


ye 


of A, Department of Earth and 
tmospheric Sciences 

of A, Department of Mechanical 
ngineering 

of A, Department of Music 


of A, Department of Physiology 


aeecame tra 


of A, Department of Renewable 
Resources 

U of A, Discover E Engineering & 
Science Camps 
S 


U of A, Environmental Health & 
Safety 
U of A, External Relations 


Department - Student Calling 
Program 


U of A, Faculty of Engineering 


U of A, Faculty of Extension, 
English Language Program 


U of A, Department of Anthropology 


Apply for a 
60% rebate on 
your eligible 
post-secondary 
tuition fees 


Start saving with the Manitoba 
Tuition Fee Income Tax Rebate. 
Take advantage of the many 
great opportunities for nursing 
and allied health graduates in the 
Winnipeg Health Region. 


To learn more, call 204-926-7084 or 
email recruitment@wrha.mb.ca 
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U of A, Faculty of Medicine & 
Dentistry 
U of A, Faculty of Native Studies 
U of A, Faculty of Nursing 

U of A, Faculty of Physical 
Education & Recreation, 
Community & International 
Engagement 
U of A, Facu 
U of A, Graduate Students’ 
Association 

U of A, Health Sciences Council 

U of A, Human Resource Services 
U of A, Libraries 

U of A, Low-level Mercury 
Analytical Laboratory 

of A, Office of the Registrar and 
Student Awards 


ty of Extension 


foal 


of A, Population Research Lab 


U 

U of A, Saville Sports Centre 

U of A, School of Business 

U of A, Specialized Support and 
Disability Services (SSDS) 

U of A, Student Financial Aid 
Information Centre (SFAIC) 

U of A, Students’ Union 

U of A, Timms Centre for the Arts 
U of A, WISEST 

United Way of the Alberta Capital 
Region 


University of Alberta International 


University of Calgary, Faculty of 
Social Work - Edmonton 


University of Calgary, Recruitment 


University of Toronto, Master of 
Management & Professional 
Accounting 


Up-To-Code Mechanical Plumbing 
and Heating Ltd. 


Vector Marketing Canada 

Vision for Education 

Visionary College 

Visionstate 

VitalAire Canada Inc. 

Viterra 

Wal-Mart Pharmacy 

Waterford of Summerlea 

Wave Control Systems Itd. 
Weather INnovations Incorporated 


Wesclean Equipment & Cleaning 
Supplies Ltd. 


West Fraser Mills - Alberta 
Weston Foods 

Weyerhaeuser NR Company 
Windsor Park After School Care 
Wing Kei Care Centre 

Winnipeg Regional Health 
Authority 

Winspear Centre 

Workers’ Compensation Board - AB 
World Landscapes Ltd. 

YMCA Edmonton Child Care 
Youth Restorative Action Project 
YWCA of Edmonton 


Zocalo 


Manitoba's 
Top 20 
Employers 


as featured in the 


Winnipeg Free Press 


2009 


Winnipeg Regional Office régional dela 
Health Authority santé de Winnipeg 


Caring for Health — Al'écoute de notre santé 


Pocket Kings 


JOIN THE WINNING TEAM 


SAR ND STERIL ND PANE STI LRT I OR EE 


Pocket Kings Ltd, exclusive IT consultants to Full Tilt Poker, are 
looking for bright, enthusiastic individuals to work in our challenging, 
exciting, and fast-paced environment! 


Founded with the goal of creating the best online poker experience anywhere, 
we are always seeking to recruit the best and brightest talent. 


If you've got a degree in Computer Science and a passion for poker then we want 
to hear from you! Based in Dublin, Ireland, we are offering an invaluable opportunity 
to gain international experience in one of the world’s leading technology companies. 


With Pocket Kings, you will have the opportunity to learn from the best by working 
with our highly talented industry experts to build your professional knowledge and 
increase your skill set. 


We offer excellent remuneration and benefits, including health insurance, pension 
scheme, and-excellent bonus opportunity. 


To apply for a role with Pocket Kings, please visit our Careers Website www.pocketkings.ie 
or apply via email to (obs @pocketkings.e 


CAPS: Your U of A Career Centre 


How will you 
spend your 
summer? 


